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PREFACE. 



This Dictionary was commenced as an amended edition of that written 
by M. Ernest Bosc, architect of Paris, and contains the 450 engravings pub- 
lished in the French work, to which about 350 more have been added. Little 
or nothing, however, of the text of M. Bosc's work has been left standing j his 
definitions having, in the process of revision under reference to original works, 
almost entirely disappeared. The whole work, as it now stands, has been 
drawn from, or carefully corrected by, the best authorities in each of its special 
branches. Considerable prominence has been given to Architectuke, from 
the French original corrected from English writers; to Christian Anti- 
quities from Martigny, and the Dictionary of Dr. Smith and Professor 
Cheetham, and other authorities; to Medieval Armour, and temfs of 
Chivalry, chiefly from MeyricHs Ancient Armour ; to Costume from Planchi 
and Fairholl ; to Heraldry from BoutelPs and Mrs. Bury PtUliset's works; 
to Pottery, the substance of the articles on this subject being derived from 
M. Jacguemarfs work ; to Needlework, Ivories, Musical Instruments, 
Goldsmiths' Work, Painters' Materials and Processes Ancient and 
Modern, Colour, &c, with references to the several authorities referred to. 

The Greek and Roman Antiquities, which are the principal part of M. 
Bosc's work, have been in this volume reduced to the smallest possible compass: 
the Dictionaries of Dr. Smith and Rich must be referred to by those who 
require fuller definitions upon this subject, which would of itself fill ten such 
books as the present. 

A few Indian, Chinese, and Japanese Terms, which have come into 
ordinary use in art, have been sought out and inserted : in the first-mentioned 



viii PREFACE. 

Dr, Birdwood's Handbooks have been a most useful guide. Finally, it is 
necessary to state, that many words essential to the completeness of the work 
would have been in danger of omission, if I had not had before me Mr, 
Fairholfs admirable Dictionary of Art TermSf which^ occupying a more restricted 
ground than this, is so thorough and accurate in dealing with all that it professes 
to include, that the only raison d'etre of this work is the very much wider and 
different ground that it covers, and the greater condensation of its definitions. 
Obviously the substance of every statement in the work is borrowed from some 
previous writer on the subject, and it is evident 'that a Dictionary of Reference 
is not a convenient vehicle for theory or invention. 

The appended list of Classified Catalogues which have been prepared 
by direction of the authorities of the South Kensington Museum, will have the 
additional use of referring the reader to the fountain-head at which he can 
verify and amplify the condensed information that this work supplies. 

J. W. MOLLETT. 
October^ 1882. 
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hta or Auon, Egj'p. A plain in a supia- 
tenestrial region, which corresponded, with the 
Egyptians, to the Elysian Fields of the Greeks 
and the Asgard of SuBQdiiiaviBn mythology. 



Fig. 1- AbAcnli used as pavemenl. 

AbMVlM, Gr. and R. {a diminutive oi abacus, 
q.v.). A small square or cube ofglass, or some 
vitreous composition made to imitate stone or 
glass of various colours. Aliiuuii were employed 
Jot llie inlaid-woik of pavements, or the incrusta- 
tions of mosaic. 

AbMQi, Gr. and R. {S0a{, a slab or board). 
I. In general a rectangular slab of slone, marble, 
or lena-cotta. 2. A board or tray used in arith. 
metical calculations, and constructed for reckon- 
ing by tens. 3. A play-boaid divided into 
compartments, a kind ol back -gammon in use in 
antiquity. The same term was also applied to 
a board used (or another game of skill, the ludus 
latTuntuhrum, which was more lilie our chess. 
4. Aside-board onwhich were displayed, in the 
triclinium, or dining-room, silver plate and other 



table utensils. 5. A slab of marble, used for a 
coating in the decoration of a room or apartment 
of any kind. 6. A square slab of tena-cotta or 
wood, placed by the earliest builders at the top 
of wooden colomos, in order to give them a 
broader head, and so afford a better support to 
the beams which rested on ihem. It was this 
motive that gave rise to the formation of the 
abacia ofthi capital of a column. 

Abaton or Abatoi. Gr. (a, &lit)>t, inaccessible). 
V term used generally to denote any inaccessible 
place, such as the ccUa of a temple, an adytum 
from which the profane were exduded. The 
term Abaton denoted more particularly a build- 
ing in the city of Rhodes, which contained, 
tc^elher with two statues in bronze, a trophy 
commemorating a victory gained over the 
Rhodians. This memorial had been placed in 
the building by queen Artemisia, who had con- 
secrated it to a divinity. To destroy it would 
have been a sacrilt^e, and as no one could be 
allowed to penetrate into the interior of the 
Abaton, without the defeat of the Rhodians 
becoming known, all access to it was forbidden. 

Abano, Olio di. It. Strasburg Turpentine 
(q.v.). 

Ablntiaiu, Chr, There were various ablu- 
tions; that of the head (capitilcwium)., as a 
preparation for unction in baptism ; that of the 
hands (<i^i«imani/(}, duhng Mass, &c.; that of 
[he feet {ptdUavium), including the ceremony 
of washing the feet of the poor, performed on 
Maundy I'hursday, by the Pope. (Fig. 2.) 

AboMoke, Med. Capof estate, worn by kings 
on their helmets; " a huge cappe of estate, called 
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acatium was also given to a drinking-vesscl 
which was in the form of a boat. The Roman 
tcapha was a similar vessel. 

Aooa. A word used in the 14th century for 
a cloth of gold shot with coloured silk, figured 
with animals: from Acre in Syria. 

Aooeii, It. {inflamed). One of the Italian 
Literary Academies. Their device was a fir-cone 
placed over a fire, with the motto ''hincodoret 
fnictus." 

Aoeetta, Med. Lat. A battle-axe, or hache- 
d'armes. 

Aeoidental or complementary ooloor, the 
prismatic complement of a ray of light : such are 
orange to bluey t^een to red, and purple to yellow. 
Accidental light. An effect of light in a 
picture independent of the principal light, such 
as that on the Holy Child m the Notte of Cor- 
reggio, or that of a candle, &c 

Acclamations, Chr. Formulas employed by 
the first Christians to express their grief on the 
occurrence of some misfortune, or on the other 
hand, to testify their joy at some piece of good 
fortune These'acclamations were imitated firom 
the nations of antiquity [e.g. &t marriages,'* lo 
Hymen, Hymensee, Taiassio :" at triumphs, 
*' lo, triumphe," &c.]. 

AceoUee, Her. (i) placed side by side: (2) 
entwined about the neck. 
Accocted, Her. Side by side 
Acorned, Her. Grown to maturity. 
Acenbitom, R. (ad and culnlum, an elbow). 
A bed or rather couch of a peculiar kind, upon 
which the Romans reclined at meals, and which 
replaced the Uetus triclinarius. It was a kind 
ofsofa holding onlv a single person, while the 
lecttis triclinarius held two or three. The act of 
lecliniug on this sofa was called accubitio or 
accub'Uus, a term derived from accubo. to recline 
at table. 

Acerra or Aecrna, R. (prob. from acer, maple). 
A small square box with a hinged lid ; a coffer 
used to hold the incense for sacrifices ; whence 
its Latin names area turalis, arcula turalis, acerra 
turis custos. The acerra appears on certain bas- 
reliefs among the sacred utensils. It is to be 
seen represented on the altar of the small temple 
of Quirinus, at Pompeii, underneath a garland, 
and above an augur's wand. It is generally met 
with, as being carried by the officiating priests, 
at religious ceremonies. The attendant carried 
the acerra in the left hand and employed the 
right hand to sprinkle the incense on the flame 
of the altar; whence the expression libare acerra. 
The term acerra was also used to denote a small 
portable altar placed before the dead, on 
which incense was burnt during the time the 
corpse was exposed to view {collocatio). The 
altar was also named, from this circumstance, 
ara turicrema, 

A.<)etabnla, R. A kind of bronze 'cymbals, 



attached to the hands and feet, as also to the 
knees. The same name was also given to silver 
cymbals which were played by striking them 
with a stick of hard wood. 

Acetabnlum, R. (from acetum, vinegar). A 
cup for vinegar used by the Romans at meals. 

The acetabulum was also a goblet used by 
jugglers among the Greeks and Romans to make 
nutmegs disappear. By the latter these jugglers 
were osJled pnestigiatores, by the former ^f^^o- 
KXimai or tf^i^^oirafirrai. Lastly, we find in 
Pliny the Elder that acetabulum was the name 
given to a dry measure of capacity, equal to the 
quarter of a hemina or the half of the quartarius, 
and equivalent to .1238 of a pint. [The Greek 
Oxybaphdn.'] 

Aoha, Aciia, Hachia, Lat. A battle-axe. 

Achelor, AoUcre or Ashlar. (Arch.) Hewn 
stone. 

Achromitio, Gr. (a priv. -ypSfios, colour). 
The effect of an arrangement of lenses by which 
a coloured ray of light is rendered colourless. 

Acicnla, Gr. (dimin. of acus, a needle or 

Ein). In particular a bodkin used by the Rom m 
idies to keep the hair in its place when curled 
or plaited, and to keep on false hair. The words 
acicula and acus are however all but synonymous. 
The former does not denote a bodkin of smaller 
size than the acus, but an object made of an 
inferior material ; the acus being of silver, ivory 
or gold, while the acicula was simply of bone or 
some hard wood such as box, myrtle, olive, &c. 




Fig. 6. Acinaces. 

Aoinaoes, Orient. {^Kivdmii ; orig. a Persian 
word). A straight poniard resembling a very 
short Roman sword, used by the Eastern 
nations of antiquity, especially, the Medes, 
Persians and Scythians. It was worn by 
soldiers suspended from a belt round the waist, 
but the weapon hung either at the right or the 
left side, according to the nationality and 
accoutrements of the soldier. When, however, 
he wore a sword, this was always placed at the 
left, and the acinaces at the right side of the 
body. The handles of these weapons are gene- 
rally extremely rich. 

Acifonlos, R. (Diminutive of ascia, an adze 
= a small adze). A small pick employed by 
stone-cutters and mas 3ns in early times. Re- 
presentations of it may be seen pretty frequently 
on medals, in especial those of the Valerian 
family. [See AsciA.] 

Aoketon, Fr. A quilted leathern jacket, worn 
under the armour, introduced from the East by 
the Crusaders. 

Aolis or Aolyx, R. A sort of harpoon, con- 
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sisling of a thick short sloclt set with spikes. 
This massive weapon was chiefly employed by 
foreign nalions, but not by the Romin^, It was 
launcbeil against the enemy, and drawn back by 
means of a cord to which it was attached, to be 
launched a second time. This weapon bears 
some resemblance to a particular kind of angeii 
{or trident). (See Angones.) 

Aoouitle VMtt, R. (Gr, oKouoTiKif, pertaining 
to the sense of hearing). Vases of earthenware 
or more often of bronze, which, in the theatres 
of antiquity, served the purpose of strenglheninc 
the voices of the actors. Vases of this kind 
would also seem to have been employed for the 
same purpose during the middle ages, for the 
architect Oberlin, when repairing the vault of 
the choir, in the ancient church of the Domini- 

there. 



FiK. ;. Acmapharutn, Roman. 

Aeratophorcm, Gr. and R. [iKfuit-^ipos, 
holding unmixed wine). A table vessel for 
holding pure wine, while the crater (KpoTi)p), on 
the other hand, containeil wine mixed with 
water. These vessels were often dedicated to 
Bacchus. They were maile in earthenware and 
metal, but those that were dedicated to the gods 
were of golil and silver, and had their place 
among the treasures of the temples. Fig. 7 repre- 
sents asilver acratophoium found at Hildesheim, 

AcTDlith, Gr. (i'far, end, and \lBtt stone). 
A statue covered with garments which in many 
cases were gilded. Tne extremities of these 
Matues were of marble or stone — whence their 
name — more rarely of gold and ivory. The 
Minerva of Areia, at Piatiea in Bceotia, de- 
Kribed by Pausanius, was an acraUlA. This 
was by Pheidias. The acrolith period is the 
infancy of the Greek plastic art. 

Aaropodlmn, Gr. (inpor, end or point ; and 
wititr, a foot). A low square plinth serving for 
basement to a statue and often forming part of it. 

Aoropolii, Gr, (ifcpo-i ' ' ' ' 



city). Fro 



to \ 



upper or 
•S '1'= '=™ 



very 



t times, in Italy, Greece 



and the colonies of Asia Minor. Most ancient 
Greek cities were built upon hills, and the citadel 
on thesummit of the hill was called the ocm/^tr. 
Aoroitie, Chr. {fijcpov, end, and (ttCxoi, a row 
or line). A combination of letters formed out of 
some word, which is thus mode to express a 
thought diliering from its own meaning. For 
instance, the Greek word IXBTI (ICHTHUS, 
fish], symbolizes, iu the primitive church, the 
name of Christ. The following is the acrostic 
ofthis word : Iqa-out, Xfurrts, 9(«v, Ti'ai, Sorqa 
I, CII, TH, U, S. 



often figured among trophies, si 
custom for the victor in a naval combat to take 
the atroslelia from the captured ships. It is 
frequently to be met with on the Ijas-reliefs of 
triumphal monuments. Fig. S shows an acroi- 
lolium taken from a bas-relief in the Museum of 
the Capitol. The object seen projecting from 
the acroslolium is a sounding lead. 

AflTDterlam, Gr. and R (iirpirTifity, the 
extremity of anything). In a signification more 
restricted than the primary one, yet generally ad- 
mitted, the term CKrottria is applied to the plain 
socles and pedestals placed at the summit of 
buildings to support slatuM, groups, or other 
crownings. AcRotBrii^m was thccommon name 
for the acroilolium, and the faking of it away a* 
a trophy was called aeroltnateiit. 

Aetla, Gr., festivals held every fourth year, 
at Actium, in Epirus, in honour of Apollo. 

AsUclii (rays of light :) chemically active. 

AottlariB, R, (see Naves). Open boats, built 
to attain a high degree of speed, propelled 
by sails and sweeps, and never fitted with teas 
than eighteen oars. Pirates used this class of 
vessel exclusively. 

AatBBfii, R. The shorthand writers who look 
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down speeches in the senate. Also certain officials 
who answered to our commissariat officers. 

Aenminated, Arch. Finishing in a point, like 
a lofty Gothic roof. 

Aens, R. (Gr. iudit a point). A bodkin, 
needle, or pin. The aois denoted both a needle 
for sewing and a .pin for fastening anything. 
When used for the hair it was called aats 
crinaJis or comatoria. In Christian archaeology 
the word applies to the jewelled pins used as 
fastenings to papal or archiepiscopal vestments. 
The Roman acus is worn in the hair by the 
Italian peasant woman of the present day. 

Addoned, Her. (i) Back to back ; (2) point- 
ing backwards. 

Adespotoi, Gr. (&-8(o-iroToi, i.e. -without 
masters). A name given to a certain class of 
freed men at Sparta. 

Adobare, Med. To entrust with arms (to 
** dub " a knight). Meyrick. 

Adobei. Bricks manufactured by the ancient 
Peruvians. 

Adramire, Med. To challenge to a duel or 
tournament. (Meyrick.) 




Fig. 9. Plan of a Roman temple, showing the adytum. 

Adytum or Adyton, Gr. and R. (&8vroy, 
from o, priv., and 8^«, to enter). An obscure 
and secret sanctuary in certain temples from 
which the public was excluded, and into which 
the priests alone might enter. The little temple 
of Pompeii possessed an adytum, and it was here 
that was discovered the Portici Diana now in 
the Naples Museum. There was also an adytum 
in the temple of Delphi, which was burnt down 
in the first year of the 58th Olym., and rebuilt 
by the Connthian Spintharus. The temple of 
Paphos contained in its adytum a representation 
of the goddess under the form of a column 
pointed at the top and surrounded by candelabra. 
The engraving shows the position of the adytum 
of a small Doric temple, now destroyed, which 
once stood near the theatre of Marcellus at 
Rome. The adytum was the name given to the 
cella of a temple, in which oracles were given, 
or the worship was connected with mysteries. I 
See Abaton and Cella. | 

JEdienla, R. (dimin. o{ yEdes, q.v.). A small | 
house, temple, chapel, tabernacle, or even shrine. < 
Thus the name was given to a small wooden \ 



shrine, constructed to imitate the front of a 
temple, and in which were preserved the 
ancestors of the family {imagines majorum), 
together with the Lares and tutelar divinities. 

^gicranes, Gr. (ctty nos, of a goat ; Kpavloy, 
the ^uU). A goat's [or ram's] head employed 
as a decoration by ancient sculptors. It was 
used chiefly to adorn altars which were dedi- 
cated to rural divinities. 

2!ginetaii marbles. Two remarkable groups 
of very early (archaic) Greek sculpture, in the 
Glyptothek at Munich — discovered in the temple 
of Pallas-Athene at JE^nst,, and arranged by 
Thorwaldsen. They illustrate "the infancy of 
art, which lingers round symbolic representation, 
and has not yet grasped the full meaning and 
truth of nature." [Butler's Imitative j4rt.) The 
anatomy of the bodies and limbs at this period 
is greatly superior to the expression of the heads. 
JBgia, Gr. In its primary meaning, a goat- 
skin. The primitive inhabitants of Greece used 
the skins of goats and other animals for clothing, 
and defence. At a later period the j^gis became 
a protective mantle ; the shield of Minerva, be- 
neath which the goddess sheltered those whom 
she wished to protect from the enemy's missiles. 
Later still the y£^ denoted the breastplate of a 
divinity, in espeaal that of Jupiter or Minerva, 
as opposed to the lorica, which was the breast- 
plate of a mere mortal. The aegis bore in its 
centre the Gorgon's head, of which the ser- 
pents were arranged round the border. Minerva 
is generally represented wearing it, either as a 
cuirass or a scarf passed over the right shoulder. 
Aeneator (Lat. aenet/s, brazen). The name 
given to any musician who played on an in- 
strument of brass (aeneum) ; such as the buc- 
cinatoreSy cornicines, liticines, tuhicineSf &c. They 
formed a college. 

JEolipihe or £oli- 
ptlSB, Gr. (afoAos, the 
wind ; and ir^Af^, an 
orifice). A metal vase 
with a narrow orifice, 
which was filled with 
water and placed upon 
the fire, either to make 
the chimney draw 
better, or, according to 
Vitruvius, to show 
which way the wind 
blew. 

folian Harp, Gr. 
A musical instrument 
that is played on by the 
wind passing over its 
strings. 

JErarium, R. {as, 
money). The public 
treasury as distinguish- 
ed from the private 




Fig. 10. Eolipyle. 
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treasury of the Emperors {fisem) , Under the Re- 
public the temple of Saturn served as the public 
treasury, and here were preserved the produce 
of the revenue, the public accounts and other 
public records. The army had a separate 
treasury of its own called ararium mtiUarf, 
entirely distinct from the ararium publicum. It 
was established by Augustus to provide for the 
special expenditure of the army. 

Atrial peripectiye. The realization of the 
effect of intervening atmosphere in the distances 
of a landscape. 

JEro, R. A basket made of rushes or broom, 
but still more commonly of osier, and used for 
conveying sand. It was employed by the Roman 
soldiery when at work on intrenchments, ex- 
cavations, or fortifications, as may be seen from 
bas-reliefs ; more particularly some of those 
which adorn the column of Trajan. 

£raea, R. {as, bronze). A very brilliant 
green colour artificially made to imitate verdigris, 

Amgo, R. VerdigriSf the same colour as 
aruca (q. v. ), but obtained from oxide of bronze. 
It is difficult to establish a real distinction be- 
tween the two terms, as Pliny gives the name 
of arugo (the rust of bronze) to what Vitruvius 
calls aruca. It is probable, however, that aruca 
was a kind of verdigris obtained by artificial 
means, while arugo was the natural verdigris. 
This has given rise to the two terms, which by 
many archaeologists are confused together. 
y£ruca, the artificial copper rust, formed by 
the action of wine refuse upon copper, is an 
acetate of copper (verdigris) : while the genuine 
copper rust. Aerugo, is a carbonate of copper. 

iBnuiUia, R. A kind of fork by which 
travellers carried their baggage over the shoulder. 
3. An instrument of punishment for slaves. 
(See FURCA.) 

28. A term used in antiquity to denote 
brass, copper, bronze, or any alloy of these 
metals. It also serves, in various connexions, to 
denote a number of different objects. Such as 
as candidum, a brass mixed with silver ; as 
Corinthum, a brass mixed with gold ; as Cy- 
prium, the ancient name for copper. (See also 
Bronze.) 

JEb gniTOf R. A general term current in 
Rome to denote any bronze money at the period 
when the as was equal to about a pound in value. 

Sa rude, R. The name given to the bronze 
ingots employed at Rome as ready money in 
exchanges and other commercial transactions. 

Ma tnermarum, Gr. and R. A bronze gong 
or metal bell hung up in the public baths, the 
sound of which, when struck, gave notice to the 
public that the baths were sufficiently warm to 
be ready for use. 

Ma nstniiL Peroxide of copper, or calcined 
copper. 

JBtthetioSi Gr. (aco-tfiyo/iai, to comprehend). 



The science of the instinctive apprehension of 
the harmonies. 

Aetoi, Gr. (* Actios). A Greek word signifying 
eagUf and by analogy, a gable, pediment, or 
higher part of a building generally, so-called 
from the resemblance which these parts bear to 
an eagle with outstretched wings. In the same 
way the Greeks gave the nameof irrtpA (wings), 
to the outer rows of columns flanking each side 
of a temple. 

Affld&ti, It. One of the Italian literary acade- 
mies. Their device was a nautilus, with the 
motto " tutus per suprema per ima." 

Affirontee, Her. Showing the full front. 

Agalma, Agalmato, Gr. (&Va^/>^o>from&7(£xx», 
to glorify). Any work of art dedicated to a god, 
whether it were placed in his temple or not ; 
such as tripods; [braziers for incense], or other ac- 
cessories of a temple. The low pillar placed over 
a tomb, or the statue of a god might be agalmata. 

Agate. A variety of quartz often employed 
by the engravers of antiquity. The term is a 
corruption of the word Achates, a river of Sicily, 
on the banks of which numerous varieties of the 
stone abound. Among these may be mentioned 
the cerachates, or white wax- like agate ; dett' 
drachateSy or arborescent agate ; hemachates, or 
blood-agate, so-called from its blood-like spots ; 
and leucachaUs, or white agate. Agates were 
often carved into scarabsei by the Egyptians, 
and Babylonian cylinders have been found, made 
of the same material. The oriental agate is 
semi-transparent, the occidental is opaque, of 
various tints, often veined with quartz and 
jasper; hence its fitness for cutting cameos. 

Agathodemon, Cap of, Gr. i^hyaQo-Zcdtiwy). 
A name given by the Greeks to a cup conse- 
crated to Bacchus, and meaning literally, the 
** Cup of the Good Genius." It was sent round 
after a feast, in order that each guest might 
partake of the wine. 

Agea, R. A narrow passage or gan^ay in 
a boat, by means of which the boatswam {hor- 
tatar) communicated with the rowers. 

Agger, R. A general term to denote a 
mound of any materials, such as that formed 
by a dyke, quay, roadway, or earthwork; 
and particularly a rampart composed of trunks 
of trees and employed in offensive or defen- 
sive warfare. A celebrated offsfer was that of 
Servius Tullius at Rome. The art of con- 
structing aggeres and other fortifications, had 
been learnt by the Romans from the Greeks, 
who in their turn had derived it from the East. 
It was after having penetrated into the heart of 
Asia under Alexander the Great, that the Greeks 
learned the use of siege works employed in 
the attack or defence of strong places, and 
became acquainted with various kinds of warlike 
engines such as the Acrobaticon, &c. 

Agnut Bell, Chr. A sacring belL 
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Agnni Il«i, Chr. TIh^LambofGod, orkmb i 
bearingthe banner of thecross. The term is also 
used to denote certain ornaments or medallions of 
wax impressed with a figure of ihe lamb.' They | 
represented the ancieni custom of distribuling to 
worshippets, on the first Sundayafter Easter, par- 
ticles of wax from the consecrated paschal taper. 

Agolom, R, A lonj sharp-pointed shepherd's 
stick used by the Roman herdsmen for driving 
their cattle. The agolum was made out of a 
straight shoot of the prickly pear ; it is still in use 
among the herdsmen of the Roman campagna 
at Che present day. 

AgonalU or Agonia, R. A Roman festival, 
which derived its name from the word agrne 
(shall I proceed?) the question asked of the 
rrx saa-ifiiulu! by the attendant, before he 
sacrificed Che victim. The Quinnal was called 
ifoit! agonus, from a festival being held thereon 
the 17th or l8th of March, in honour of Mais. 
The day itself was called Agenium martiate or 
day of the Liberalia. Another explanation iif 
the etymology of the name is that (he sacrifice 
was offered on the Quirinal hill, which wa.i origi- 
nally called Agoiiut. {Consult Ovid. Fasli, L 
319 — 332, he suggests several explanations.) 

Agonutia, [hymnmiA, from iyiiy, a contest). 
With ihe ancients, that part of gymnastics in 
which athletes contended with arms. 

Agora, Gr. (iyapi, from iytl/w, lo aiisemble). 
A place of assembly or public market. The 
to the Greeks what the forum was 




to the Romans. There were numerous sgorse ir 
Greece and Asia Mini 
the plan of the 

□ and b indicate the sites of the com-piis ; c, inai 
of a basilica. Agora is also used to denote the 
general assembly of freemen in contiadistinction 
tolhe J«(/i(q.v.). 
Agnralia. An Athenian feslivat. 
AgTtaon, Gr. and R, A net, or garment of 
netted wool, worn over their other dress by the 
priests of Bacchus and by soothsayers. 

Agoinia, Med. A corruption of ingenia, 
engines of war. (Meyrick.) 
AgDio, It. A spear-head ; a spear. 
Ahanum or Aanum. A bronze vessel fur- 
nished with a handle for suspending it over the 
fire, and so-naraed from the material out of which 
it was made. (2) The coppers used in the public 
baths for healing the water in. 

Aiglat, Fr. {aiguilleltt). A 
metal tag or point to a lace ; 
sometimes used to signify the 
lace itself, as in the mihtary 
costume of the present day. 
They were formerly used to 
fasten the slashed dresses of 
(he middle ages ; and some- 
times to fasten armour, when 
they were made of leather 
witb metal points. In civi- 
lian costume they were of silk. 
The term Aiguilletle is also 
applied to the shoulder-knot 
, worn by soldiers and livery 
[ servants. 

' ' mour woni on Ihe shoulders 

to protect the back of the neck ; found in monu- 
mental brasses of the ijtli century. 

Ai*l« (aia, a wing). The wing of a building; 
the side passages of a Roman house. In 
buildings of vast size, such as a basilica or temple, 
comprising a central and two lateral naves, the 
latter are called aisles. 

Alabirda, Med. A halberd. 

AIaba(t«r or AlabMtmm, (hKi^arfor). A 
small vase for holding precious perfumes ; so- 
called from the alabaster of which it wis gene- 
rallymade. It wasof various shapes, butchielly 
assumed an elongated form resembling a long 
pear, a pearl-drop, &c. [Many of theseperfiime 
vessels are made of stalactite.] (2) A calcareons 
substance of white colour, translucent or semi- 
transparent, and presenting, according ti 



gand 



The 



kinds of ancient alabaster i 

- - -, the following may be named; 

flowered alabaster (alaiaitro fierito) ; golden 
[doralo) ; quince coloured {eotognitio) \ eyed {m- 
thii) ; tortoiseshell {larlantga) ; foam-white 
{fecortlla) ; Busca de Palombara (faiombara) ; 
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onyx (nnict), &c. The E^lians used alabaster l 
fot making statues, phials, panegyric vases, | 
canopea, smatt liguies. and even sarcopliagi ; 
of which last that of Seti I., now in the British 
Museum, is an example. Alabaster was at one 
time frequently used for tombs and carved figures,  
and is now used for pulpits and other ecclesi- I 
aslical purposes. False alabaster is the name | 
given to a gypseous variety of this sabstance, 
of which there are rich quarries at Volterra, in I 
Tuscany. It is called " Gesso Volterrano," and 
bmuch used in Italy for ihegreundi of pictures. | 

AlBtaitTotliMa, R. {Hmi, a chest). A box : 
or casket containing alabaster llaslis or vases. 1 

Aland, Alant, Her. A mastiff with short ears. I 

Alapa. The blow on [he shoulder In dubbing I 
a knight. 

Alba mta. Lalin for white chalk, a term ' 
used by writers on art for gypsum. I 

AllHuil atoiu. I 



pepper. I 
loured stone used 
in ancient build, 
ings at Rome 
before the 




trod DC 



of 



Inm 

(opus), R. (ali- 
us, white). A 
while coating "r 
kind of stucco 
with which brick 
walls were co- 
previous apptica- 
ccment. This 

r.,. .J, „.„^. *as also called 

simply«/ir7r;»Bj, 
was made by a mixture of chalk, plaster, and 
white marble. 

AlbalUta, ArtalHt. A cross-bow. 

Alba, (a/*Bj-, white). An ancient eccle- 
siastical vestment, common in old brasses. It 
was a long vhiie linen gown, reaching to the 
feet, and secured by a girdle. The surpHee is an 
o/fc with wider sleeves. (Fig. 13.) 

Albark, for Hanbnk. A cuirass. 

Albnm, Gr. and R. {a/itii, while). A space 
on the surface of a wall covered with white 
plaster, upon which were written advertisements 
or public announcements. By analogy the term 
was us«d to denote any kind of white tablets 
bearing an inscription, such as edicts, decrees, 
&c. These tablets were very numerous ; there 
were the a/ium ponlifids, pralmii, centuriir, 
dtsurieimm, judiaim, itnalomm, &c. 

Aleat«, Arab. In nmioar, a gorget. 

Alecia pottary I'See Df.nia.) 



Aleova. A niche or recess in a room. 

AldabrandiBi, Harriaga, R. A celebrated 
fresco from the gardens of Mccxnas, discovered 
at Rome ncai the church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, whence it was conveyed to the villa 
Aldobrandiui, and afterwards sold to the Bor- 
ghcse family. This paintingwhich indisputably 
dates from the reign of Augustus, consists of a 
group of ten fipurcs, representing, according K 



fit. 14. PoiBl d'Alenfon. 
AlaUfDD, Foint d'. Lace foimerly known as 
Point (le France. It is the only French lace not 
made on the pillow, but worked entirely by hand 



called "Vila ^ 

England is known as needle-point. (Fig. 14.) 

AlertOD, Her. An eagle, in early Her., repre- 
sented without feet or beak. (See Eagle.) 

Ale-ilaka. In the middle ages the roadside 
ale-house was distinguished by a slake projecting 
from the house, on which some object was hung 
for a sign. 

Alaiandiinnm (opus), R. A kind of mosaic 
employed especially for the pavement of roonu. 
The distinctive feature of these mosaics is that 
the lines or figures cotnposirg the designs are in 
two colours only, the prevaihng ones beine red 
and black upon a white ground. A \age 
number of mosaics of this description exist at 
Pompeii, which are also called stciitia. 

Alazikakoi (Apollo). Another name of the 
celebrated statue generally called the Belvedere 
Apollo \ from Nero's villa at Antium. 

Alganth powdar. An ingredient in the 
manulacture of an Antimony white pigment. 
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AlttuubrKlg. Omamenlation in the Moorish < 
style of the A 1 ham bra, the characteristic of which 
is a faithful imilalion of naluial combinations of 
form and colour, with a rigid avoidance of the 
representation of natural objects. (Fig. 15.) 

Aliaola, R, A kindof lan;e majille, furnished 
sometimes with a hood. The term is derived 



Fig. 15. Allumbnic orniuneDL 
from the Greek SaAiJ, the name given to the 
Thessalian chlamys. (See Chlamys.) 

AllMriii, the colouring principle of the madder. 

All«er«t or HiUtent. A light armour for 
eavaliy and inranlry, consisting of a breastplate 
and tassets (or gussets), t6th centurf. 

Allagorr in art, is allegoricaliy represented as 
a female figure veiled. 

All EklowM or All Hftilowt). O. E. for All 



Alloya of Gold. Gold is found alloyed with 
various metals, never without silver, often with 
copper, iron, or other substances in small 
quantities, and sometimes with mercury, when 
it IS called an amalgam. Gold alloyed with 
silver is called native gold. See Electrum. 
Allonjirt Fr. (Lat. allovtrium). A purse or 
pouch often carried at the girdle, for 
holding papers, jewels, and money. 

Almkyii* SiTBtt (German Rivets). 

Rivets used in plates of armour made to 

, slide and thus give play to the arms and 

' legs, invented in the 17th century, in 

Germany ; hence their name. 

AliMi^, AmneiT, or Am1)r7, Arch. 
Chr. A niche or cupboard by the side 
' of an altar, to contain the utensils 
1 belonging thereto. 

Almond, Chr. An aureole of elliptic 
form, which is frequently met with en- 
circling representations of saints, or of 
God the Father, God the Son, or the 
Virgin. A more common name, how- 
ever, for this aureole is vesica fiscis 
(q.v.). The term of myilical aimsHd 
was applied to the symbol expressive 
of the virginity of the Vii^n Mary. 
The mystical meaning attached to this 
symbol is explained by reference to the 
rod of Aaron, which consisted of the 
bough of an almond -tree that had 
Bowered in a single night and produced 

Almonry, Almonarlnin, Arch. Chr. 

A room where alms were distributed. 

AJmuea, Amuaw, Amaw, Chr. 
{almutiiim). A furred hood worn by 
the clei^ for the sake of warmth, from 
the 13th to 16th centuries. Common 
inbrassesof the 15th century, (Fig. 16.) 
AloK, or HalM. An Attic festival, 
in honour of Demeter and Dionysus. 

AlMUl, O. E. a cty of heralds at 
the close of a tournament, ordering the 
combatants to quit the lists and retire 
to their lodgings. 

Alph* and OmcKa, Chr. (lA^ and 
iifiiyii.). These two lelteis, respectively 
the first and the Ust of the Greek 
alphabet, symbolize our earthly life, 
since this has a beginning and an end. 
Theyare alsoa symbol of God as being the besin- 
nineand end of everything. 

iJtar. Akindof platformortable uponwhich 
sacrifices were offered to the ^s. Hence, in 
Christian art, thelableupon which the Eucharistic 
sacrifice is offered. (See Antependium, CiBO 
RiUM, Rerfdos, &c. See Altake and Ara.) 
Altar CKTd*, Chr. Portionsoftheserviceofthe 
mass printed separately on cards and placed 
: against the reredos of an altar. 
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Altar alotli, Chr. Th« linen coverings, and 
unbroideitd hangings of an altar, 

Altare, R. [aita am, high alur). A raised 
allar as contradistinguished from the ara which 
was of no great height. (Fig. 17.) 

Alter front, Chi. An anlependium (q.v.). 

Altar MTMn, Chr. The partition behind (he 
high altar, separating it from (he Lady Chapel. 

Alto-rilieT0(I»l-) High Relief. SeeRiLisvo. 

Alum is used in many processes — in the 
preparation of paper for water-colour painting. 



and of lain, and carmini, from cochineal. Rorhe 
alum, or loach alum, Soman alum, and Turkiy 
alam, are varieties of the common alum, described 
by medieval writers as alumem. 

Altuii«n (Lai.), Greek, {slytterid). Mediieval 
writers confused this word with the alums. 



The name was applied by the classics to several 
salts of the nature of vitriols, and among them 
to the natural sulphate of iron [cofpcras or grten 

Alor, Aloring, or Alnrd*, &c., O.E. Parapet 

AlTeola; see Nimbus. 

Alrau, R. {alvut, the belly), (i) A bath 
constructed in the floor o( a room, the upper 
part of it projected above the floor, the lower 
part being sunk into the floor itself, (z) A 
playing-board, which was divided in the same 
manner as the abacus (q. v.). (3) A canoe 
hollowed out of the trunk of a tree, the Greek 
^fi^oKor. (4) The hull of a ship. (S) A 
wooden trough or tray. 

Ama or Amnla, Cbr. A long phial for 
holding the wine presented at the altar at the 
moment of offering. 

AinaiMtta, Fr. An instrument of horn used 
for spreading colours on the stone in the process 
of grinding. 

Anatito, Ital. Lapis Amatita. Amatito is 
the so/l red harmatite, and is called also niatita 
reiia. Lapis amatila is the comfiaet red hicmalili:, 
and is also called in Italy mintral nnnaiar, and 
in Spain aliiit. When this word is used by early 
writers on art, it probably indicates rni ochre, 
th« red hsmalite of mineralt^sts. (Fairhnll.) 

Amber. There are two varieties of Ihit 
substance, vli., the grey and the yellow amber, 
of which the latter only need here be more 
particularly noticed. Its use may be traced 
back to a very early antiquity, the purposes to 
which it was applied being the setting of jewels 
and futnilure. Il was employed by tbc Jews 
for making amulets. Amber was also used by 
the ^yplians in the fabrication of necklaces 
composed of pearls or other delicate materials. 
By the Romans it was sculptured into vases or 
statuettes. The name of vaia tintrina was 
given to amber vases set with silver, and that ol 
cUelrina patera (o paterte made of amber alone. 
Aml>er was largely used by early painter? as a 
vamiiA, and also as a vehicle. It is harder than 
copal, and is said to be the most durable of all 
varnishes. It requires a long time to fit it for 
peliskinF. Amber is supposed to be a vegetable 
fosul ; It is washed up by the sea, especially on 

< the shores of the Baltic. 

i Anber Tallow, is an eckre of a rich amber 

I colour in its raw state ; when burned it yields a 

I fine brinvii-red. 

Amhitu, Gr. R. and Chr. {ambie, to go 
round about). A small niche in underground 
Greek or Roman tombs forming a receptacle fot 
a cinerary urn. In the Middle Ages these 
niches were so far enlarged as to admit cofhns ; 
the name under which they then went being 

' Enfeus (q.v.). During the same period the 
term amliitiis viss also applied to the consecrated 
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ground by which a cliurch was surrounded. It 
served as a place of asylum as well BS for burial. 
The lerm U also applied to the process of can- 
vassing for votes. 

AmbiTiom, R. (nmii and via, a viij round). 
Any road or street leading rviind a place. 

Ambo, Chr. (perhaps from ktiPaiinir, to 
aacendj. A tribune of stone or marble in the 



;icnt Latin basilica 



3. pulpit. Fig. iS gives 
ambo in the church of 
e without the walls at Rome. 
AmbrloM, R. Tlie cross laths {re^la) in- 
setted between the rafters and the tiles of a roof. 
Ambry ; see Almerv. 
Ambnlknt, Her. In the act of walking. 
Anbnlatorj, Chr. {amiu/a, to walk). Part of 
a cloister, forming a kind of gallery for taking 

Araenlioi-AmMtlii, Esfp. One of the names 
given to the nether world of the Egyptians. It 
means the u«i«« rm'an. We learn from 
Plutarch's treatise on Osiris that, " the subter- 
ranean r^ions whither souls betake themselves 
after death is called Amenthes." Osiris is the 
lord and god of Amenti, which was also called 
by the Egyptians the country oftrulh. 

Amentom, R. A thong attached to the shaft 
of a lance at the centre of gravity. The soldier 
placed the fingers of his right hand between the 
two ends of the thong, gave the weapon a rapid 
turn, and then hurled it. AmenOiia was also 
used to denote the leather strap by which certain 
kinds of boots, such as the crtfida, sola, &c., were 
fastened above the instep. 

Ameii. (See Almuce.) 

AmatliyBt, (itx^euFias, without intoxication.) 
A precious stone of a more or less deep 
violet colour. The engravers of antiquity 
carved figures upon it, in especial those of 
Bacchus, since the stone was also used, in pre- 
ference to any other, for making drink ing-cups, 
from a belief that it possessed the virtue of dis- 
pelling intoxication. This was the origin of the 
Greek term. Among the ancient Jews the 
amethyst was one of the twelve stones compos- 



ing the breasiplateof the high priest ; it occupied 
theeighthorninthrow. In Christian symbolism 
the amethyst (or the colour violet) signifies 
humility and modesty. 

Anlantni, {i^layroi [? undefiled]. A fibrous 
uninflammable mineral substance. It was used 
by the ancients for making fire-proof cloth- 
ing. It was known bv the name of atietlut 
ii^B'rrtt, uninflammahle). 

Amloa. A piece of fine linen in the fortn of 
an oblong square, suspended over the shoulders 
of the clergy. /Vfvn says it is "a white linen 
napkin or veil worn by all the clergy above the 
four minor orders." Durattd says it is a proper 
covering for the head, typical of the helmet of 
salvation alluded to by the apostle ; or of the 
cloth with which the Jews covered the Saviour's 



alludes to it, — 

"Moraii^r»ir 

Amnui, Egyp. (i) A measure of length in use 
among the ancient Egyptians. It was about sixty 
feet. (l) A kind of line used in land surveying. 

Ammaii, Egyp. The door which formed the 
exit from the abode of the dead. Chapters btxiiL 
and cxv. of the Book of the Dradnte entitled,— 
On falsing Ammah ; i.e. dincling one s ceurtt to 
keavfn by sltpping ever the Ammah. 

AmoTerole of Verona. One of the Italian 
literary academies. Their device was a hedge- 
hog with its spines laden with grapes (for its 
young). Motto, " non solum nobis.' 

Amorini, Ital. Cupids. 

Ampelitll, Gr. (i^ir*Ain, a vine). A hlack 
pigment prepared by the ancients from the burnt 
branches of ihe vine. 

Amphibftlni, Chr. A vestment, used on 
Sundays and high festivals ; peculiar to the 
Gallican Church. 

AmphidTomia. Family festival held by the 
Athenians upon the occaaon of the birth of a 
child. The carrying of the child round the 
hearth gave the name to the festival. 

Ampninwlluii, Gr. and R. |,i^^f-»iaXXor, 
woolly on both sides). A description of woollen 
cloth more or less rough, and having a nap on 
both sides. 

Amphlprofljlof, Gr. and R. (i^^i'tpia- 
TuAoi). A temple or other building having two 
open porticoes {porticum and poslicnm), both in 
front and rear. They are so constructed as to 

Ernject beyond the cella, or main body of the 
uilding. 

Amphitapn*, Gr. and R. (i^f-rairoi, hairy 
on both sides). A particular kind of cloth, 
made of some material resembling Vicuna wool, 
and having, like the ampHmaUum, a nap on both 
sides. It was probably of Eastern origin. 

Amphitheatre, R. (ififi-Marfiot)- A build- 
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ing which \ns at first constnicted Tor the 

KrpoK of exhibiting gladktorii,! ihow« to the 
niian popuUce ; but later on vtj kind o( 
spectacle, even to a rtaumachia, or sea-fight, wa» 
d there. In the engraving, A ihowi the 



Fig. 19. Gmiod-plu of an mnphiilHUre. 
ground-plan of an amphithealre, and B the plan 
of the seats. 

Anpbont, Gr. and R. {hutX-^Bpia). A lac^e 
earthenware vessel, having a handle on each side 
of ill neck (whence the name), and iermLna.tiiig in 
a point. Amphone were used for holding various 
kinds of produce, especially wine ; they were 
placed side by side in an upright position in the 
cellar, the floor of which was covered with a deep 
bed of sand. The engravings represent amphorce 
from Cnidus, Chio, and Samos. Amphora; 
were also made of glass 1 and a specimen is 




Fig. ao. Cneic Amphors. 
mentioned by Nepos of one made of onyx. 



IS them of gold and . 
tbe Egyptians had them of brass. 

Amplutlit, Gr. and R. i. A brass cap lined 
with cloth inside. 3. A ^mple woollen cap worn 
by athletes to protect their temples and ears from 
the blows of the aslui, in a boxing match. 
3. A wooden vessel in use among the ancient 
Greek peasants, as a milking-pail. 1( derived its 
name m>m having two bandies or ears. 



Ampulla, Gr. and R. A phial or flask with 

short and narrow neck and spherical body, 
which was used to hold the oil requisite for 
bathers [amfttUa aUria) ; it could also be used 
to hold vin^ir, wine, and other beverages, and 
was thert called amfulla pelaria. The ampulla 
generally took the form of a globe or bladder, 
but not invariably ; a lentU-shaped variety with 
rounded sides was very common. Amfiuila 
miulavit.% the name given to the leathei^<»vercd 
flasks which were made use of by travellers or 
sportsmen to carry wine, vinegar, or oil. The 
vessel or cruet oicd in Christian churches for the 
consecrated oil or wine was hence called the 
Ampuu 

Ampyx, Gr. and R. (Sfiiru{, from inwtxf, 
to surround). \M.m/rBntale. A general term 
to denote any net composed of strings, bands, or 
ribbons, which forms a head-band. It thus 
denotes at once a woman's head-dress, or the 
ornamental strips of leather which serve as head- 
band for a horse. The ampyx worn by women 
was in some cases very costly, being made of 
cold or silver, and adorned with precious stones. 
The term was also applied, tnr analogy, to the 
cover of a vase. Another woni for il is amfiUter. 

AmnlaU. Objects of a very heteroge- 
neous description, to which is superstitiously 
attributed the power of healing ceriain diseases, 
or averting them from men and animals. This 
Is Che meaning which attaches, in its widest sense, 
to the term amulet {nmulrtum). Amulets are 
unquestionably of Eastern origin; by the Egyp- 
tians they were looked upon as preservatives 
against dangers, unlucky days, enemies, &c. 
The varieties of them were very numerous ; 
among others, were scaralisi, small columns, 
cartouches, symbolic eyes, interlacing fingers, 
heads of urxus, &c A large number of stones 
were also employed as amulets; those of com- 
monest occurrence are hematite, jasper, lapis 
lazuli, amethysts, diamonds, heliotropes, &c. 
Each of these amulets bad its special virtue ; 
for instance, the clear crystal worn during prayer 
rendered the god propitious, and compelled him 
lo give ear to the suppliant. Coral kept every 
evil influence away from a house ; and in Italy 
il is looked upon, even at the present day, as a 
preservative against (he evil eye. In Chrislian 
archeology, the name of amulets, or in some 
instances, Encolpia (q.v.l, was given lo relics, 
orobjectsof devotion, such as crosses, medals, 
wood from the true cross, the tx>nes of saints, 
&c Amulets were also called prriapia (npf- 
aiTTo), i.e. suspended, because they were hung 
round the neck, and also pydacium, because 
some amulets were folded in two. The Arabic 
word amulet means the same as ptriapta, that 
which is suspended. 

AmuMli, R. The eiacl sense of this term is 
not clearly delined by ancient authors, beyond 
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the fact that it denotes generally any kind of 
instrument employed by builders — especially 
masons— for testing the accuracy, regularity, and 
evenness of their work. The term is used to 
denote sometimes the plumb-line, rule, or square; 
sometimes the level, measuring-line, &c. 

Anabathra, Gr. and R. (iu^d-fiaSpa, steps 
up). Steps or stairs ; a raised step ; a mounting 
block. These last were often placed along the 
high roads. 

Anabologinm, Chr. Another name for the 
Humerale or Amice (q.v. ), 

Anaoeia or Anakeia, Gr. (from &ya^^ a king). 
A festival held at Athens in honour of Castor 
and Pollux^ who were also called Atuiktes and 
Anakestes, (See Anaceium). Similar festivals 
were held at Sparta, Argos, and other cities of 
Greece. 

Anaeeinm, Gr. A temple of ancient Athens, 
dedicated to Castor and Pollux. Slaves used to 
be sold there. 

Anaclinterinm, Gr. {}»o»iXivr4ipiov), The 
head-board of a sofa or bed, which served as a 
support for the bolster and the pillow on which 
the sleeper's head rested, 

Anadem, Gr. (dyciS?}^). In general a fillet 
or head-band ; but in a more restricted accepta- 
tion, an ornamental band, such as was worn by 
women and youths among the Greeks. It was 
thus distinguished from the diadema and the 
vUta^ which were also head-bands, but worn 
solely as the insignia of honorary, regal, or 
religious distinctions. 

Anaglyph, {h^h and yxC^^iv^ to carve). 
A general term to denote any work of art that 
is sculptured, chased, carved, or embossed, such 
as cameos, bas-reliefs, or other raised work, 
whether in metal, marble, or ivory. When such 
sculptures or chasings are incised or sunk, they 
are called Intaglios or Diaglyphs (q.v.). 
According to St Clement of Alexandria, ana- 
glyphs were employed by the Egyptians when 
they wished to hand down a panegyric of any 
king under the form of a religious myth. 
Although the words of St. Clement are very 
obscure, and have furnished materials for count- 
less discussions, it is now admitted that the 
anaglyphs in question belong to the group of 
hieroglyphics which may be deciphered on the 
cartoucdies of the Pharaohs, and in which we 
have, in fact, panegyrics of the Egyptian kings 
veiled in religious myths. The Egyptians also 
gave the name of anaglyphs to a kind of secret 
writing) understood only by the initiated ; even 
at the present day it remains imdecipherable, 
owing to our imperfect knowledge of Egyptian 
mythology. (See CiELATURA.) 

Anagogia. A festival at Eryx, in Sicily, in 
honour of Aphrodite. 

Analemma, Gr. and R. (drcUij^^a). Any 
raised construction which serves for a support J 



or rest, and more particularly a pier, wall, or 
buttress. (2) llie pedestal of^a sun-dial> and 
so the sun-dial itself. 

AnanooBom, R. A drinking cup of great 
capacity, the form of which is unknown. If we 
mav credit Varro it was sometimes richly chased. 

Anankaion, Gr. {iufayKoiov, from i»dyKn% 
restraint). A kind of prison the purpose of 
which is not exactly known. According to 
some archaeologists it was a private prison for 
slaves, or for freedmen, who, from some fault, 
were reduced to servitude again ; others assert 
that it was a public prison. 

Anapiaiina, Gr. and R. {hfa-rrUvtui, that 
which is pressed back). An appliance used in 
ancient theatres. It was a kind of trap-door by 
means of which deities were raised from beneath 
the stage so as to make them visible to the 
spectators. TYi't proscenium contained a certain 
number of these trap-doors ; one of them, lead- 
. ing from the orchestra to the front of the stage, 
enabled the Furies to appear; by another, 
marine deities made their appearance ; while 
that through which passed the shades who as- 
cended Charon's staircase was called Charor^s 
anapksma, 

Anastatio. An ingenious modem process of 
reproducing copies of printed matter, engravings, 
ink drawings, &c., by transferring them to a 
sheet of polished zinc. 

AnathSma, Chr. (^j^et^q^a, an offering). 
Anything offered up in churches by the faithful ; 
as, for instance, vases and other utensils for 
sacrifice, altar ornaments, &c 

Anathema, Chr. The greater excommunica- 
tion, answering to the Hebrew cherem, 

AiLohor. In Christian Art, the emblem of 
Hope. The attribute of S. Clement, the Pope, 
who was bound to an anchor, and thrown into 
the sea. (See Angora.) 

Aneile, R. A shield of the shape of a violin 
case. It was the sacred shield which, according 
to tradition, had fallen from heaven into the 
palace of Numa. It occurs frequently on medals, 
especially those of Augustus. The two incava- 
tions of the shield were more or less deep, and 
usually semicircular. But Ovid describes 4t as 
of an entirely different shape, being cut evenly 
all round ; Jdque ancUe vocat, quod a6 omni parte 
recisum est (Ovid, Fast. iii. 377). The Salii, 
or twelve priests of Mars Gradivus, had twelve 
such shields. The form was oval, with the two 
sides curving evenly inwards, so as to make it 
broader at the ends than in the middle. They 
used to beat their shields and dance. 

Anelabris, Gr. and R. A small table used 
instead of an altar at sacrifices ; it was slightly 
concave, so as to adapt it to hold the entrails 
uf the victim for the inspection of the diviners. 
(See Altar.) 

Ancon, Gr. and R. (o^k^v). A term admitting 
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various mcftnings, (i) A smalt console on eacli 
side oi a door supporting an ornamental cor- 
nice. (3) The aim of a chair or arm-chair. 

(3) A cramp of wood or nicla! servingto connect 
together courses of aiasonry or blocks of stone. 

(4) Tiifi prongs 01 forks at the end of the props 
employed by hunters to hang their nets upon. 

(5) An earthenware vessel used in Roman 
taverns for holding wine. According to the 
etymology of the word which in Greek signifies 
bollovr or elbow, this bottle must have been 
shaped like a retort. (6) The arms or branches 
of the square used by carpenters and stone 
masons, which form an angle sirailar to that 
formed by the bent aim, 

AnMra, Gr. and R. (iyni/Ki, from lyKef, 
a bend). An anchor or jnece of iron used to 
stop a ^ip. Like those now in use, the andent 
anchors were generally furnished with two 
flukes or arms, but sometimes they Had only 
one. InthelattercasetheywerecalledftroiA'mDj, 

spending to our 

>«. modem blind 

ffoHanchor. A has- 

-'relief on the 

column of Trajan 

anchor placed at 
the bow of the 
vessel. In Chris- 
tian archseology 
the anchor is a 
symbol of hope ; 
an anchor is fre- 
romibu' quently met with, 
among Christian 
symbols, associ- 
ated with a fish ; the emblem of the Saviour 
{See Acrostic}. 

Anoorale, Gr. and R. Literally the cable of 
an anchor, and then the buoy-rope, or even the 
buoy itself. The ancient andiors had a ring at 
the end of the shank to which the buoy-rope was 
attached. The latter served not only to indicate 
the place where the anchor lay, but also to drag 
the nukes ont of the ground when the anchor was 

Andiron. Iron standardswtth barsfor support- 
ing It^ of wood fires, frequently richly oma- 
menlM, and sometimes made partly of silver. 

Aadri a utw, Or. (dripiiii^it, images of men). 
Statues set up by the Greelis in honour of the 
victors in the public games. This custom dated 
from 50 Oiym., or 5S4 B.C. 

Andragwmia. An Athenian annual festival, 
in honour of Androgens , the son of Minos. 

Andnn, Andronltli, Gr. and Gr.-R. (ib>5p&r, 
from &>^, a man). That part of the Greek 




{Greek house; the atidren occupies all that part 
of the building which surrounds the open court, 
' i of the apartments numbered t to 9. 
The Romans applied 
the term simply to a 
passage separating a 

m anothi 

«, O. E. 

knife or dagger worn 

at the girdle ; broad, 

two-edged and sharp. 
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Hung Ai hit girdle, wliiu 
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Ang«l. A gold coin 
-urrent in England 
ind France in the 
5Ih and i6lh centu- 
ies. It derived its 
larne from the figure 
if an angel stamped 
ipfln it. A similar 
oin, either of gold 

diomiv the iDdron. ' penods. From the 
^ time of I.OU1S IX, to 

that of Louia XT., the gold angel was equal in 
value to a crown of fine gold, or a little more than 
fourteen francs. It was stamped with a figure of 
St. Michael, holding in his right hand a sword, 
and in his left a shield with three fleur-de-lys. 
Henry VI,, king of England, when he was in 
possession of Paris, had a gold angel struck 
which was not above seven francs in value. It 
was stamped with the figure of an angel holding 
in his hand the shields of France and England. 
The same king also had a silver angel struck 
which was onlywoilh about five and a half francs. 



Fig. 33- AiiKel of U.c reign of Elizabeth. 

^S*!*! (Gr. SttiXoi, a messenger) in Chris- 
tian Art are represented in nine degrees, which 
are divided into three categories. The first con- 
sists of Seraphim, Cherubim, and Thrones ; the 
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Fig.Mf. AiaisofFmiu with Ai 

second ol Dominations, Virtues, Powers ; and 
the tliird of Princedoms, Aicliangds, andAngeU. 
They are represented as youiig, to show their 
continued strength ; winged as messengers of 
speed ; barefooted and girt to show tlieir readi- 
ness ; in robes of white indicative of purity, or 
in doth of gold for their glory ; the cloth of gold 
diapered with baads of precious stones ; the 
emerald, emblem oi unfading youth: the crystal, 
oipurilys the sapphire, a[ ctUstiai contanplatioti i 
and the niby, of daiint love. During the re- 
naissance, Pugin complains, "the edifying and 
traditional representations of angelic spirits were 
abandoned, and, in lieu of the albe of purity and 
golden vests of glory, the artists indulged in 
pretty cupids sporting in clouds, &c." The 
proper attributes of the angels are trumpets, for 
ihs voice of God ; darning swords, for the a^oM 
of God; sceptres, for the/tniw of God; thuribles 
or censers for the/roww ofjainti, and musical 
instruments to einblero tiieit felialj'. 

ijigip«rtiu or Angiportum, R. A narrow 
road pas^ng between two houses or rows of 
houses, or an alley leading to a single house, 

Anglaterre, Faint d'. Lace made by Flemish 



makers who were invited to settle [n England 
in the reign of Charles II., the English Parlia- 
ment having passed an act prohibiting the im- 
portation of all foreign lace. England, how- 
ever, could not produce the necessary flax, and 
the iace was of inferior quality. The merchants 



English Point or Point d'Angleterre, by 
which latter name it is still known, efbctng the 
old name "Point de Braielles." (Fig. 25J 

Anglieuiniii Opni. (See Embkoidbrv.) 

AngouM. French weapons of the Middle Ages 
furnished with three blades, one of which was 
straight, broad and keen, the remaining two 
curving outwards. Some angons have a lozenge- 
shaped head-blade. They were used as a kind ot 
pike, and sometimes hurled like javelins. The 
latter kind somewhat resembled the of/uv 

An^illa, R. A whip made use of by Roman 
schoolmasters for punishing their scholars. It 
was so called because made from the skin of an 
eel (anguii). 

AJtgnit, R. A serpent which among the 
Romans symbolized the local spirit (geniiu led). 
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senls, in iheii re^lored £ta.le, the ftieze and oni 
of Ihe anlK in the tempk of Augustus, al Anemia. 
inC alalia. 

Antorini, Antuii faoci, K. Ropes employed 
for raising into the proper position any object 
of considerable weight, suchas a column, mast. 
&c. 

Antsftxa. Ornaments of terra cotta which 
were placed above the coniice,at the end of each 
row of tiles on a roof (Fig. 29). They were 1 " 
used in ancient limes for decorating the ridge 
of a roof. We possess specimens of anlefixa 
remarkable for delicacy of design and execution ; 
such were the anielixa of the temple of Diana 
Propyls^ at Eleusis, and the various Etruscan 
specimens to lie found in our museums. I'hey 
were decorated with masks, leaves, and especially 
palms painted lo imitate nature or in different 
colours. TheElruscansemployedcolouredtti 
iiia only ; many specimens of these last may be 



Yig-ij. ArduicADtefixainlo 



seen at the Louvre, and in 

Perugia, Florence, and Naples, The AntefiM 

of Ihe Parthenon were of marble. {Fig. 30.) 

AntemtU'&l. A tenn referring either to the out 
works protecting the approach lo a castle, or ti 
the wall surrounding the castle. 

Antenna, R. The yard-arm of a ship. 

Anteptgrnratiim, R. The jamb of a door 
Anitpagmmlum siiperius, the lintel. 

Antepandinm. Richly ornamented hangings 
of precious metal, wood, or textile fabrics, i 
front of a Christian altar. 

AntoportiGO. A synonym of Porch (q.v.) ; 
but liltte used. 

Aateridu, Gr. and R. (! i-miftlla, lo stand 
firm). A structure employed lo strengthen 
K-eoker one. It consisted of a kind of hutln 



> uf ihc Cloai 



Mulnu al KDmc 



Anthonr, Ciota of St., in the form of the 
letter T. It is the idealised representation of a 
crutch. (See Crosses.) 

AntIiTop«moTpIiig. Man-shaped ; said for 
example of the character of the Greek Religion, 
whose gods and demi-gods were only ideal men, 
from which circumstance the representation of 
the human form became the lirst object of their 
plastic art. 

AntU. The iron handle of a shield. 
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the temples 

AnUak. Strange, uregular, or r^nlostic 
composition. 

Antiltna, R. An appliance atUched to the 
pack-saddle of a beast of burden. It was abroad 
strap passing in front of the animal's breast so 
as to prevent the saddle from slipping backwards. 
It was employed es|)ecially in mountainous 
districts. 

Aatimanriimi, Chr. A consecrated altar- 
cloth. 

Antimaiij. The oxide of this metal is 
employed in the preparation of yellow piements 
for enamel or porcelain painting. Glass is 
coloured yellow by antimony. (See Naples, 
GUIMET'S Vellows.) 

Aiitipandinm, Chr. (See Antependiu 



AntiphonM, Chr. 
book of responses set to n 
AntiquB. Pertaining 
Roman art : moie freely 
describe the ijualiiy of on 
properly applicable only I 



An : 



ahelmet towhich the horsehair crest was attached. 

AphrtOtu, Gr. and R. (i'ppaKTor, lit un- 
guarded). A vessel without a deck, or only 
partly decked fore and aft. 

Aphrodllia, Gr. ('A^pailma). A general 
term under which were comprised all the festivals 
held in honour of Venus {/tyAritiiiV). 



ent Greek oi 

in genera], but 






schot at a Roman ibip.— From 



AplutTfl, Gr. and R. {iipKairTBr). An orna- 
ment placed ataship'sslera. It was constructed 
of flexible wooden planks, in imitation of the 
feather of a bird's wing. 

ApobttM, Gr. (Lat. Desultor). One who 



Fig;, ji. Opui AntiquuiD, 

Antiqnnm Opni, Arch. An ancient I 
stone-work or masonry composed of ir 
stones. Another name for it was a/us im 

Antiieptia varnuh. A glazing compi 
protect vegetable or animal pigments. 

Antitype. The realiiaiion of the lype. 

AiLtonina Ooltunn. One of the most v: 
architectural monuments in Rome. It is 
pillar ornamented with a series of has 
extending spirally from the base to the si 
representing the victories of the Emperor i 
Aurelius Antoninus. 

Aanliu. (See Annui.us.) 

Ami]. In Christian art the atlrib 
St. Adrian, and of St. Eloy, the patron s 



the SI 



liths. 



Aptlire, R. A kitchen utensil ; a sort c 
metal spoon or ladle. 

Ap«. In Christian art the emblem of 
and of lust. Common in illuminations 
penitential psalms, in allusion to David's 



WooL It formed the head-dress of the flatnitt 



Fig. 34- Apsttli ft:^ 
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dismounts, (i) Soldiers In chaKots who leaped 
in and out in ihc fight. (2) Ttie circus riders 
who leaped from one horse to another. 

Apodjtwiuii, R. and Gr-R. (from irit litt, 
to put oft}. In a general sense, an undressing- 



as that just described niaystill be seen at J'ompeii. 

Apollino, It. The name usually given to the 
beautiful " Apollo of Florence, attributed to 
Praxiteles. 

Apoph7g« or Apophjaii, Arch. The small 
lasda or band at the top and base of the shaft of 

Apoitla Kog. The mug or tankard shown 
in the en(^ving is of Nanconian or Nurem- 
bei^ stone-ware, with figures of the twelve 
apostles enamelled in colours upon it. (Fig. 34.) 
Apostle Spoons are well known to have re- 
ceived their names from the figures of the 
Apostles forming ihe handles. 

Apoityli Coats, O. K. Probably garments 
used for mystery plays. 

ApotheoB, Gr. and R. (iitoflijioi, agranary). A 
store-room or magaiine for containing any kind 
of slock. The Romans also applied the term 
specially to a wine store-room situated in the 
upper part of the bouse ; this was sometimes 
called Xhejumtirium. Here the wine was placed 
in amphotx to ripen it more quickly, whereas 
when stored in the fc//fl vinaiia, it was placed in 
CuPjBand DoLlA (q.v.). 

ApothMttl, Gr. (iiri, ttlt god, to deify). A 
deification ; the ceremony by which a mortal was 
introduced among the number of the godi. Tlie 
proper term in Latin is cansecnOie (q.v,). The 
funeral pile, in such cases, was built several stories 
in height, and an eagle was lei loose from the top 
storey, to carrylbesouloftheemperorfrom earth to 
heaven. This is commemorated upon the medals 
struck on the occasion, which represent an altar 
with a fire on it, from which an ragle aicends. 

Apparal, Chr. Kmbroidered additions toihe 
vestments of the clergy. 

Appaomiia, Her. Said ol^hand, open, erect, 
and showing the palm. 

Appiumql, Lat. Applan green, a pigment 
llse<i by Ihe ancients, prepared from gteen earlh, 
now known as Cyprus or Vtrona gran, because 
the best is found at (hose places. 

Appl*. The emblem m classical art of vic- 
tory, and in Christian art of the fall of mau. 

Applique, Fr. Applied ornament, as of metal 
or porcelain upon wood. In embroidery. Appli- 
que work is used, when a pattern cut out of one 
colour or stuff is applied, or laid on, to another. 

Apia, Apaii, or Chavet (a^li, bow or vault). 
The termination of a church. It is generally of 
■emicircular form, and surmounted by a deml- 



^pola, but there s 



1 of rectangular 



the Desert. (See Absis. ) 
Ap*b gntdata, Chr. The chair occupied by 
bishops in the early Christian basilicas. 
Aptaral, Arch. Without wings. A temple 
thuut columns on the sides. 
Aqtia tortil (nllric acid). Used by engravers 



Aqaamanilt, Chr. The basin used for wash- 
ing the hands of the celebrant in Ihe liturgy. 
A. of great splendour are frequently mentioned 
ill the ancient records. The correspcm ding ewer 
was called Urceus. 

Aqua-tint. A method of engraving with the 
help of mastic (ConsutI Fielding's "Art of 
Engraving.") 

Aqueduct, Gen. (aqva, water, and duco, to 
lead). An artificial canal for conveying water 
from one point 10 anolher, and often to a con- 
siderable distance from Ihe source. Many 
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indent nations have executed works of this 
description, but the Roman aqueducts are espe- 
cially celebmled. The most perfect is that which 
:ilill exists, in a luined slate, over the river Uartl, 
near Nismesinihe South uf France, caJled Ponl- 
du-Gard, (Fig. 36.) Aqueducts were often dis- 
charged into reservoirs. 
AquilBB, R. The eagles, or ensigns, of ihe 



,. 63. Pom 









Roman l^on under the Empire They were of 
silver or bronie, and had the wings outstretched. 
As an archilectural term aquita denotes Ihe 
triangular Pace formed by the tympanum of a 
pediment, because the latter was often orna- 
mented with an eagle. (See EnskjN.) 

AqnininariDin, R. An ewer for pouring water 
over the hands of the guests after a banquet. 
Other terms for this ewer were aquitmanalis and 
aquimanaSe. 

Ara, R. The Latin term for Altar. (See 
this word and Altare.) 

Arab pDtUi7, (See Cargo tJLETTB.) 

Ar»b«iqiu, Gen. An ornament of a pattern 
more or less intricate, composed of stems, foliage, 
leave."!, fruits, scrolls, or leafage, as well as of 
curious and fantastic animals. It is an error lo 
suppose that arabesque, as its name might seem 
to indicate, was an Arab invention { it was known 
to the Greeks and Romans, and was largely em- 
ployed in Grwco-Roman architecture. 

ArooltjU, Arch. An order of temples, in 
which the space between the columns is four 
diameters in width. 

ArbalMt. (See Crossbow.) 

Area, R. (orew, to enclose, preseri^). (i) A 
kind of boi or strong chest used by the ancients 
as a receptacle for money, clothes, or any valu- 



able effects, (a) A strong bon or money chest; 
(3) a rough diest used for a coffin ; (4) a cage 
for criminals, made of oak ; (5) a wooden caisson, 
answering the purpose of a modem coffer-dam. 

Aroada. A series of arches. 

AieadL A Literary Academy established at 
Rome in l6go. The members adopted pastoral 
names. Their device was a Panilaean tiipe, sur- 
rounded by a wreath of olive and pine. 

AroatiLTBi, Arch. A series of blind arcades 
represenleil on a wall, in relief or painting. 
Carved arcatures are (hose forming a kind of 
screen ; they are detached from the wall, and 
have an inner and outer face. 

AreBTk, R. A cart boarded all over so as to 
resemble a huge chest {ana). The inmate 
reclined un cushions and pillows covered with 
drapery; and the exterior was covered with 
hangings, the richness of which varied with the 
rank and fortune of the owner. 

Acoh \arcus, a bow). A structure the form of 
which is based on the segment of a circle. The 
kinds of arches are named according to the 
curve which ihey make. Keund-hradtd archa ; 
semicircular, si^mental or stilted, introduced by 
the Romans. Triangular archri, of very early 
dale. Horseshoe arches; the Mocrish, the 
common horse-shoe and the pointed (which is 
also a Moorish form). Then the trefoil arch of 
the Early English style : with its variations, in- 
eluding the square.headed trefoil of the 13th 
century. The lancrl or acule-pointed ; the tqui- 
laleral ; l\it poiaUd trefoil ; the iJfw, of Ihe I4ih 
and I5lh century ; the Tuiior arch, of the reigns 
of Henry VH. and VIIL; and ihe decorative 
form:^ not used in construction j the fiamboyani. 



under he li.;adings printed above in Ilaliet. 

Arohaio (art). The first period of Art Is ois- 
linguished by stiffness and conventionality of 
treatment, directed much more to the symbolic re- 
presentation of an idea than to beauty or true imi- 
tation. It is properly called also the hieratic Ijrpe, 
from its intimate relation to religious symbolism. 
See Selinuntian ; ^oiNETAtJ Marhles. 

Areliuis«I*. The seven angels of the Chris- 
tian hierarchy who stand in the presence of God. 
St, Michael, sometimes in complete armour, 
bears a sword and scales, as the Angel of Judg- 
ment, also a rod with a cross ; St. Raf/iael hears 
a fish, and a pilgrim's slaff and gourd [ SI. Ga- 
briel bears a lily ; ///■«/ carries a parchment roll 
and a book, as the interpreter of prophecies ; 
Chamuel heats a cup and a staff; Zdphiel a 
flaming sword ; and Zadchiel the sacrificial knife 
which he took from Abraham. The Archangels 
are generally represented with the nimbus, and 
clothed as princes and warriors ; their ensign is 
a banner and cross, and they are armed with a 
sword and a dart in one hand. 

ArelMd or Arebr, Her. Bent or bowed. 
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ATBlied-biitlr«*s or flying ButtrMi, Arch. | 
An incomplete arch supporting the spandrels of 
B roof. It springs from a Buttress (q.v.). 

Arehtria, Sled. Lai. A vertical loophole from 
which arrows could be discharged. 

ArcWHnlt (See Archivolt.) 

AreliltraTS, Gr. a.nd R. {ifix^t, chief; and 
Ilal. /mve, a beam). That part of a structure 
which rests immediately on the capital of a 
column or pilaster. Architraves are surmounted 
by a frieze and a cornice. 

ArolllTlvitt, Or. and R. A building In which 
archives (diarters and records) of a city or state 
were deposited. It was also called Archeiun 
or Tabuijvrium (q.v.). 

AnU*olt or Anhibftnlt, {amis, and vbIuIhs, 
rolled round). The whole of the mouldings 
decorating an arch or arcade, and following the 

AieUnU, old Eng. A liind of iheorbe, or 
double- necked lute. l6lh century. 

Arehy. (See Arckf.ij.) 

AioolillinDl, Chr. (arcat, and laiiuin, a cofGn). 
An arched or vaulted sepulchral chamber in the 
cnlacombs, sanctified by the interment of martyrj 
and holy persons ; and in later generations olten 
richly decorated, as with marble incrustations, 
paintings, and mosaics. The arcoiolia in which 
Christians of small means were buried are con- 
structed in the walls of the passages in the cata- 
combs. The wealthier Christians, however, had 
airoiolia specially excavated for their family and 
friends; the following inscription is frequently 
found on them : A/otii rl nosiris it amkii. 

AntnaUo, R. A structure formed by means of 
arches or arcades, and employed to support a 
construction of any kind, such as a bridge, 
aqueducts, &c. 

AronbalUta, R. {Bi^Am, to throw). A { 
machine for hurling arrows, somewhat similar 

Artobai. (See Arquebus.) 

Awnla, R. Diminutive of Arca (q.v.). (i) A | 
small chest, (l) A colour-box used by encaustic i 
painters, (j) A small sepulchre, or stone coffin. 

Aieulsm,R. AgarlandwhichtheZ>Mi//r(Ptiest 
of Jupiter) wore on his head while sacrificing ; it 
consisted of one or two pomegranate boughs I 
bent into a circle and fastened with lillets of i 
white or red wool. 

Arcnma, R. A small carriage constructed to ; 
hold only one person. (See Plavstrum, Chi- i 

BAMAXIUM, VEHtCUI.VM.) I 

Atdqi, K. (t) A bow fur discharging anows. \ 

There were many kinds in useamonglhe ancients. ; 

Those of the Greeks and Romans presented on ; 

the whole much analc^ with each other, while i 

the Scythian bow differed entirely from both. ] 

(s) An arch of masonry ; the arms triumpkalis . 

was a trimphal arch. The Romans never used | 

any other form of arch than the semi-circle. | 



Ard«nti, Literary Academies of this name 
enisted at Pisa, at Nap'.es, and at Viterbo. 

Aim, R. (l) Any broad, oiienand level space, 
and so a square or parade. Arts were adorned 
with fountains and statues set up in honour of 
some divinity, who frequently gave his name to 
the spot. Thna at Rome there were the arta 
Apollhus, ana Metrurii, &c. (a) A ihreshinc- 
floor in a field. 

Arena, K. (i) Sand ; a material employed in- 
building. (2) The level space forming the area 
of an amphitheatre. 

Aranaria, K. A Roman game of ball for two 
(lersons J it derived its name from the fact that the 
iKiUwas made to rebound from the grnund (amia). 
ArMt). A cloth of gold, elaborately figured, 
used for vestments. 13th century. It is not to 
lie confounded with nrrat. 

Ami4 Ta'e. ^^a"y fine examples of old 

Einiscan pottery have 

been found in or near 
the town of Arezzo in 
Tuscany. They are of 
red lustred ware orna- 
mented in relief, and 
show evident traces of 
Greek orij^n. (Fig.37-) 
Argai,R. (i}Certa<n 
sites at Rome, having 
a small temple attached 
to them, (z) Images 
T^or lay-figures made of 
liulnisbcs. which were 
Fig. 3j. Ar=£« v«c. "St into the Tiber, on 
* " ■■-Idcsof May, from 

' still kept 



e Sublicl 



up 



1 the s 



I bridge. Thii, 
outh of Fr,ince. 
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and was used to batter the walls nf a city till a 
breach was efTecle^L The battering-ram was 
at lirst worked by men, who simply canied it in 



Argentoll*. A name given to a lace_ made in 
Genoa, but worked much like Point d'Alen^on. 

Argin. A school of sculpture, contemporary 
with the Attic School of Pheidias ; of which 
Polyclelus was (he head. He was the author of 
the Canon, or law of proportion in sculpture, 
exemplified in his Doryphorus (spear-bearer) ; 
he worked principally in bronze, and was famous 
for his chryselephantine statues. A specimen 
dJthe At^ve school of sculpture is 'i^x DiscobolHS 
of Myron (a contemporary of Polyclelus) in the 
British Museum. It is an ancient copy in marble 
from the oH^nal bronie statue. Closeness to 
Nature is a distinguishing characteristic of the 
Argive School. 

Ariai or Bun. A battering-ram. It con- 
sisted of a stout beam, furnished at one end 
with an iron head, shaped like that of a ram. 



vertical beam, and worked with the aid of ropes. 
When the battering-ram was enclosed in a kind 
of wooden shed bearing some resemblance (o the 
shell of a tortoise, it was called by the name of 
that animal {latudo) (Fig. 41). 
k Alk, Chr. A symbol of the church. 

Ann«nthn«ri, Feniv. The baths of the an- 
cient Peruvians. They were remarkable for the 
elegance and luxury displayed in their ornamenta- 
tion. Theywerefumished with magnificent foun- 
tains, some (if which threw their jets upwards 
(4iiriim). others in a horizontal direction {paccAa). 

Arniarilun, R. A cabinet, clipboard, or book- 
case. Originallya place for keeping arms. Some 
were ornamented with plates of brass set in 
links of gold; others were made nf gold inlaid 
with precious stones of various shapes. (See 



ArmttDM, R. (1) In a general sense, armoar 
of every kind. Thus uma/Hra levh denoted the 
light infanli^i and soldiers armed only with a 
Aaila, and the dart, g^sa (of Gallic invention) 
were called Ifva mililet. ' ( l) The art of fencing. 
(3) The pieces of iron or bronze which connect 
stones or the parts of a structure. (4) l*he iron 
framework in a window 01 
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ArmsJ, Her. Having natural weapons of 
ofTence, &c. A lion ib armed oi his claws and 
Icelh, a bull of his horns, &c. 

Annenian OrMn. (See Chrysocolla.) 

Armat, Old Eng. A kind of lielmet of the 
l6!h century, worn willi or without the hantr. 

Armilaaia. I^i. A classical garment 
adopted in England and elsewhere, worn by 
knights over their armour. Strutt describes it 
as "a round curtal weed, which they calieit a 
cloak, and in Latin armUauia, as only covering 
the shoulders. " 

ArmtUft. In 
general, any cir- 
clet of gold or 

forms a bracelet 



a cuirass, or coat of armour made ol metal 
plates, or quilted with metal bands, and an 
ample shield" ( fViliinsmi). Among the Greeks, 
the hen'y-anned warrior wore the greaves, 
cuirass, with ihe milra undernealh, and the zone 
or cingulum above ; his sword, ensis or gladius, 
hung on his left side, ami the Ui^e round shieUI, 




whether 



ankle. Bracelets 
worn by , 
often consi-led 
of three or I 

of bronie, silver, 
or gold, and thus 

siderabte portion 
of the arm. 

. Bracelets were 
by Ihe 

Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Medes, the 
Persians, the Celts (Fig. 42}, and the Gauls 
(Fig. 431. Ilie Egyptians in some instances em- 
ployed ivory and porcelain in their manufacture. 

Armillam, K. A kind of tircealus, or small ! 
pitcher for holding a particular kind of wine. It 
was among the number of the sacrificial vessels, , 
and was well known from the Latin proverb ; 1 
Anmadarmillum (an old woman returns to her I 
bottle). 
ATmilTUtriain, A Roman festival for the | 
n of arms. 



milla. Giuliih Uracclei. 



ArmlM. Cloth or velvet coverings for pike- , 
handles. 

Armory, Her. ft) Heraldry, (z) A list of 
names and titles with the arms belonging to them. 

Aroonr, Arnu. In almost every deposit 
where frthistoric remains are buried, we find 
clults, hatchets, arrows, hammers, or other 
arms, mostly, even in the slone agt, carefully 
ornamented. The ancient Egyptians were armed 
with " the bow. spear, two species of javelin, 
sling, a short aodstraight sword, dagger, knife, 
falchion, axe or hatchet, battle-axe. pole-axe, 
mace or club, &c. Their defensive arms con- 
sisted of a helmet of plate, or quilted head-piece, 1 



sacus, aspis. elipeus or scutum, hung from his 
shoulder; his helmet, corys, cunea, cassis or 
galea, ; bis spear, enkus, doru or hasta, or two 
spears. The defensive armour, the shield and 
thorax, were called hopla, and the man hoplites. 
The light 'armed, psiloi, anoploi. gymnai, gym- 
had a slighter covering of skins, or cloth, 
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as 



and fought vfilh darti, stones, bows and arrows 
or slings. There were also the peltasl^ so 
called from iheLr small shield pelle. All the 
above. mentioned partsof classical armour, and 
their modifications in that of mediaeval limes are 
described under their respeclive headings ; as 
well as much of mediaeval armour. 

Aral*. Gr. and K. An eipiatory festival held 
in honour of IJnus and his molhcr Psamathe, 
thedaughterofCrolopuSjliingofArgos. Various 
legends are extant regai^^inE the origin of this 
festival, which was called Arms from the sheep 
(l^irfi&tl that were sacnticed, 

Aiotol-Hterel. Gr. Lilerally r raereJ labcuri, 
a lenn used lo denote three agricullural festivals 
which look place in Attica ; the first was held 
in commemoration of the first sowing; the 
second, on occasion of reaping the earliest crop 
of barley in a field near Eleusis ; (he third, by 
way of invoking the blessings of Ceres on the 
field of com specially set apart for the worship 
of Athena. 

ArqaBbni. A Iiind-gun, larger than a maskct. 
The man using it was called an an/miuiitr. 

Am or Arrha, K. A deposit, or earnest- 
money to a contract, 

Att«i, Tapestry. Textile hangings for walls; 
fiist mode al Arras in the 14th centuiy. It was 
originally called Opus Saracenicum. 

ArrtiB Bpou)ft!itiB, c.-illed also Arrabo, was 
the name of the betrothal money paid to (he 
partn(s of a bride ; a practice of the Hebrews, 
continued by Christians. 

Arrbephoria, Gr. {'Ap/nifipia). A festival 
held at Athens in the month of June Or ifire- 
pkifrium. Tlie maidens who took part in it 
were called ippri^6yin or Ipoijfipoi. Four little 
girls and a priestess carried some sacred vessels 

Arriesiau, Ilal. One of the coats of mortar 
laid on (o a wall to receive fresco painting. 

AlTondts, Her. Curved, round. 

Arrowi, in Christian art, are the emblems of 
pestilence, death, and destruction. 

AriMlleDit, Greek for erf imtnl {i\.y.). 

Artsmina, Gr. A general term to denote all 
the festivals oi Diana Arkmii. The most Cele- 
brated were those held al liphesus, Delphi, and 

J^tieulBtloii. The anatomical study of the 
Uncture of the bones. 

ArtoUgantig, R. {kpra-^iyaror, L e. bread- 
cake). A kindof dough-cake made with wine, 
milk, oil, and pepper. Cicero, in one of his 
letters, asserts that it was delicious. 

Artophorinm (bread. bearer), Chr. Another 
name for the ciborium or costly box prepared to 
contain the consecrated Host. 

ArtOpU. Or. and K. (from l/irii., (o bake). 
A mould in which bread and pailry were baked. 

Artoptioioi, R. (sc. tanis). A roll or loaf of 




bread baked in an artopta, many examples of 
which may be seen in the small museum at 
Pompeii; owing to their having become hardened, 
these loaves have retained (heir shape perfectly 
-eighteen centuries. 
ArnndBl Davie «. 
A chapeau or, 
and S"^", sur- 
mounted by a fret 

leaved vert. This 
is only one of the 

of the house of 

Arundel, which is 

Fig. 4- Anindel device peculiarly rich in 

armorial bearings. 

Arnadel Ktrblei. A collection of ancient 
sculptures found in Greece and Asia Minor in 
the early part of the 17th cenlur)' and bro ight 
to England at the expense of Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel. In 1667 hisgrandson presented 
them lo the University of Oxford. 

Arnndo, R. A term with various signi Real ions. 
(I) A reed or cane. (2) An arrow or bow made 
of cane, (3) A fishing-rod. (4) A cane rod tipped 
with bird -time tor catching birds. (5) A reed 
pen for writing. (6) A Pan's pipe in which (he 
reeds were joined together by wax j whence its 
aaiat arjiniJir cfraJa. (See CALAMUS.) 

Arx, R. (off«, to enclose). A citadel or for- 
tress. Arjc is almost equivalent to Acropulis 
(q.v.), since citadels were usuallybuilt on elevated 
sites, thus forming an upper city (in^rfro^n). 



Fig. 46. Greek Aryballos. 
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Aryballof. A Greek flask or vase used for oil 
or wine. It was commonly of a bladder shape 
with a thin neck. The example engraved (Fig. 
46) is painted in the Asiatic style. On some 
of these vases the ornament is engraved. 

Arystiohof, Gr. and R. (from &p^», to draw 
water). A vessel for drawing water, especially 
from the Amphora (q.v.). It was also called 
ephebos (ll<pri$os)^ because, at banquets, it was the 
duty of youths to mix the wine with water before 
handing it to the guests. This term has as 
synonyms aruier, arusane^ arustis and oinenisis. 

Andoa. (i) An artificial pigment of a yellow 
colour, used for miniature painting. (2) A yellow 
lake made from the herb "reseda luteola." 
(3> A yellow earth for painting, of which, the 
moulds for casting brass are formed ; it yields an 
ochreous pigment of a pale-yellow colour, which, 
when burned, changes to an orange colour. 

AniooiL. A contraction of Arsentcon, for or- 
piment (q.v.). 

As, R. The unit of value in the bronze currency 
of the Romans. Originally the as weighed one 
pound, whence its name as liberalis; and as it 
was composed of a mixture of copper and tin (as\ 
it was also called as grave. At a later period the 
as had much declined in value ; under Augustus 
it was only worth somewhat less than a penny. 

Asaminthoi, Gr. {h,<rituvBos). A large vase 
of the Homeric epoch, large enough to admit of 
a person bathing in it. It is supposed that this 
was the tub of Diogenes. 

Aflbestai. (See Amiantus.) 

Ascendant, Her. Issuing upwards, as a 
flower. 

Asoia, Gr. and R. A term applied to instru- 
ments of various shapes and employed for 
different purposes, but all bearing a general 
resemblance to a carpenter's adze. The expres- 
sion sub ascia dedicavUy which is frequently found 
engraved on tombs together with the representa- 
tion of an ascia, has given rise to numerous in- 
terpretations. It is supposed that this expression 
signified: This tomb [never before used] has been 
dedicated to the memory of the person in whose 
honour it was erected ; or possibly the formula 
implied that the plot upon which the memorial 
stood had been granted in perpetuity. After all 
the discussion to which the formula has given 
rise, these are the two hypotheses most generally 
accepted. (See AciscuLUS.) 

Asoopera, Gr. and R. (icK^y, leathern bag or 
wine-skin; i^hpa, a pouch). A large bag made 
of undressed leather, carried as knapsack by 
foot-travellers, and thus distinguished from the 

HlPPOPERA(q.V.). 

Asoolia, Ascolias, Gr. and R. (from arrirbr, 
a wine-skin). An Athenian game wliich con- 
sisted in leaping upon a wine-skin, filled with 
wine and greased over with oil, during the 
festivals in honour of Dionysus. 



Ashlar, Aohelor, &c. ; also Astler or Estlar, 
O. E. Hewn stone for the facings of walls. 
** Clene hewen Ashler." 

Asilla, R. A yoke, like a milkman's, or the 
Malay /;V<7/, for carrying burdens ; is a common 
object in Egyptian and all other ancient repre- 
sentations of domestic appliances. 

Asinarii. A term of reproach inherited by 
the early Christians from the Jews, who were 
accused of worshipping an ass. 

Askos, Gr. and R. {h.(TK6i). A vessel, 
originally shaped like a leather bottle {uUr^ for 
holding water or wine. It was furnished with a 
handle at the top, and had sometimes two 
mouths, one of which served to fill, the other to 
empty it. Later on, the askos assumed the form 
of an earthenware pitcher. 

Asor, Heb. A musical instrument of ten 
strings played with the plectrum. 

Asp. In Egyptian art the emblem of royalty ; 
in Christian art, under the feet of saints, of con- 
quered malice. 

Aspeetant, Her. Looking at one another. 

Asperges, Aspergillnm, Chr. The rod for 
sprinkling holy water. 

Aspersed, Her. Scattered over, — the same as 
Semee. 

Aspersorinm, Chr. The stoup, or holy water 
basin. 

Asphaltnm. A brown carbonaceous pigment 
used in painting. It is found in various parts of 
the world, more particularly in Egypt, China, 
Naples, and Trinidad. The best is the Egyptian. 
(See Bitumen, Mummy.) 

Aspic. (See Oil of Spike.) 

Ass, Chr. An emblem of patience and 
sobriety ; but also of idleness and obstinacy ; 
sometimes of the Jewish nation. 

Ass, Festival of the. A grotesque Christian 
festival of the Middle Ages, connected with the 
prominence of the ass in religious history. 

Asser, R. (i) A beam, pole, or joist. (2) The 
rafters of a wooden roof. (3) Asserfalcatusvrzs 
a kind of ram which was launched, with the aid 
of machinery, by the garrison of a fortified town, 
against the enemy's siege works. 

Assett, O. E. A salver. 

Assommoir, Fr. A sort of gallery built over 
a door or passage of a fortified place, from which 
stones, lead, and other heavy objects could be 
hurled down to ovenuhehn {assommer) the 
besiegers. Hence the name. 

Asterisk, Chr. Sometimes called Stellula. 
A kind of crossed framework made of gold or 
silver, consisting of two arched bands which are 
sometimes surmounted, at the point of intersec- 
tion, by a cross. The asterisk is placed upon the 
pateia for the purpose of keeping up the cloth 
which covers the consecrated wafers of the host. 

Astler. (See Ashlar.) 

Astragal {harpiyaXos^ knuckle-bone). A 
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■mill semlnircular mouMtng, so called fmir 
it! resemblance to > row of knuckle -bones placed 
lide by side. As it is decorated with beads, or 
berries of laurel oc olive, separated hy discs, it is 
now commonly known as a cAa/M. Astragals 
•re placed at the top of > (column, beneath the 
capital, and divide ibe architrave into two or 
three parts. They are also used to decorate any 
kind of base. (See Torus.) 

AftTkffftlni, R. The ancient game of knuckle- 
bones ; a common subject in classical sculpture, 
called also Tali. 

AttTMM, Arch. Star-shaped ornaments, 
used in Nonnan mouldings. 

AajlDS, Gr. and R. {i-vtiMw, safe from 
violence). A place of rcfage, to which was at- 
tached the privilege of inviolability ^called atu/i'a. 
This privil^e belonged locertain tern pies, woods, 
or other lacreil enclosures. There were a con- 



from its having originated in Al/l!a, a city of the 
Osci, in Campania. Hence the name of Oscan 
games {ludi Osci). Aldlana: were played by 
youths of good family, on the conclusion of a 
tragedy. They were introduced into Rome in 
the fourth century B.C. These farces were 
distinguished by their refinement, and freedom 
from low buffoonery. 

AtliBiiKniii. A university for literary and 
scientific studies at Rome, on (he Copitoline 
Hill. 

AtbjT. Egy|i. One of the months of tlie 
ancient Egyptians. It was the third of the four 
months c^led the months of inundation. 

AdantM, Gr. and R. (from T\qrai). Human 
figures so called, in allusion to the story of the 
Titan Alia*, which were employed instead of 
columns to support entablatures (r'ig. 47). The 
I..alin equivalent for the term is Tblamonbs. 
Similar/ma/c figures were Cakvat ides. 



Rg. 48. ^ 



:d by Philip II. 



Y'la. 47, Oneoflhc Ailinwi of ihe Theatre ol Bachui 

siderable number of such retreats in Greece and 
the Greek colonies. 

At Qu*, Her. Said of animals of the chase 
" standing still and looking about them." 

AtMb-gah, Pers. The fire-altarof the ancient 
Fenians ; mentioned in the writings of Pausanios 
and Strabo. 

AtallMUB ^.falmla), R. A farce, so called 



Atlu. One of the sevemi devices adopted 
l.yl'hilipll. of Spain wasa figure of Hercules 
btaring on his shoulders and kneeling beneath, 
the wciyhl of the world ; a font recorded to have 
lieen performed by him in order to give relief to 
Atlas from his customary burden. The motto 
" Ut quicscat Atlas," is written on a r;b- 

AtTamantal«, Atrunsntailnm, Gr. and R. 

{atraminlum, q.v.). An inkstand, of any shape 
or material whatsoever. Inkstands were made 
of terra cotta, bronie, and silver. There is a . 
Pompeian painting in which a doublt inkstand is 
represented, one side of which contains black 
ink, the other an ink of some different colour. 
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There were also portaMe inkstands called Ihaa. 
(S^Theca.) 

AtrmmBiitnm, Gr. ond R. {filrr, blacky A 
general term to denote any kind of black liquid; 
such were alranunlnBi scrif^oruni, a/ranifii/uiii 
/iirarium. or simply a/raimn/um—a.]] tenns for 
writing ink ; atrameatiim mtorum, the black 
used By shoemakers for dyeing ilieir leather, 
another name for which was chalramtntum 
[f\-v.) ; and airaminlum teeloFium, a kind of ink 
used for writing inscriptions with a brush. In 
ancient times, all descriptions of ink were made 
with soot and gum, forming a kind of Indian 
ink which was diluted with water. Vitruvius 
(Book Vn.) thus describes the process by which 
alramtitfum was obtained: " Soot is first pro- 
cured by baming rosin in a vaulted chamber, and 
the blac'( (atramenlum) thus obtained is then 
mixed with gum." 

Atriilum, R. {6\m\a.o{ Alriuni). (l) A small 
atrium. It might be either a, smaller atrium 
adjoining the principal one in a house, or the 
atrium of a dwelling of inferior size. (l) A 
small antechamber forming the entrance of a 

AtTion, R. and Mod. A term perhaps 
derived from Atria, a city of Tuscany in which 
structures of this description were first built. It 
consisted of a kind of covered court (cavndmrn), 
round which were grouped the different apart- 
ments of the house. In the centre of the root 
was an aperture with sloping sides called the 
eomptuvium, and in the court ben^th, a basin . 
which collected the rain water from the roof. 
This was called the implHiium. There were , 
besides, the a'^riwa displuvhlum and the atrium \ 
tfstudinatum. The atrium was unquestionably ; 



 portance ii 

\ apparent 
. Mouli. 



Fig. so. . 






Fig. 4 
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the most essential and the mo;t interesting part 
of a Roman mansion ; it was here that numbers 
assembled daily to pay their respects to their 
patron, to consul! the legislator, to attract 
the notice of the statesman, or to derive im- 



l)urin(; the Middle Ages the term ntriitm was 
used 10 denote the open plor of ■;roun(l surround- 
ing a church, which served for a cenistery, and 
the close or courtyard of certnin churches. 

AttSffia, R. .\ hut or cabin mide of reeds, 
and covered with thatch. 

Attio-wder, Arch. An arrangeme it of low 

AttioanCB, Arch. (^KTritaaf-f^t. wrought in 
.\ttic fashionl. A doorway, the unriehts of 
which, instead of beine iierpendicular, inclined 
slightly inwards, so that the onening was wider 
^t the threshold than immediately under the 
lintel. Fig. 51 represents the doorwav of an 
ancient monument at Agri^entum, in Sicily. 

AttlTM. Attlrad, Her. The antlers of a sta;; 
or " hart " having antlers. 

AttribntBi. Conventional symbols of the 
character, or the apencv, or the histojy, of 

Auiitorinm, R. (a place for hearing!. A 
lecture-room, assembly- room, court of justice, or 
generally any nlace in which orators poets, ftc, 
were heard. The Basilic* contained halls so 
named, in which courts orjnstlce were held. 
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AngmenUtlon, Her. An honourable addition 
to B coat or aims. 

Angnrftle, R. 

B (augur, a, sooth- 
r Slyer). In a Ro> 
man camp ibe 
auguraie was a 
place situated to \ 
the righl of Ihe : 

(q.v.). It was so 
called because the 
augurs there took : 
their stAtiontoob< | 
serve the tligtit of 
birds. In Greece, I 
the oratUi were ' 
consulted ; but in , 



Jupiter 






who a 



■° nul," by his mes- 

sengeis the birds. 

'' % AirS^mm. "'"' They gave no 

AngualiDB'i Oak, at Aust on the Severn ; the 
scene of the conference between St. Augustine 
and the Bnlish bishops, a.d. foz. 

Anls, Gr. and R. {ab\ii). (i) An open court 
attached to a house. It was usually in front, 
and on either side of it were the stables and 
offices. When it belonged to a farm it was 
round ibis courtyard that the stabling, sheepfolds, 
and other outhouses were arranged. (2j Aula 
re^ia was the central part of the scene in a Greek 
or Roman theatre. 

Aiil*aorAnlBiulJ.R.(flH/n, a hall). (0 Hang- 
ings or tapestry used to decorate the dining-room 
or irielimum, or generally, any piece of tapestry 
used as a curtain, whether to cover a doorway. 
act as a screen, or hide the stage in a tliealre. 
(a) The covering of a sofa or dining- couch, also 
called, from the way in which it hung all round 
it, ptritlroma (ifpfirTfiiifui). Aul^a is almost 
synonymous with Velum (q v.). 

AttlJnoiliit*. The Norman name for Ihe pouch, 
bag, OF purse appended to the girdle or noble 
persons, and derived from the same root as 
"alnis"and "almoner." It was more or leas 
ornamented and hucg from long laces ofsiik or 
gold; it was sometimes called Alner. (Fig. 53.) 
(See AllouvEre.) 

I will give Ihee ID aUir 
Mad* of lilk iuid gold clear. 

[Lt>y 0/ Sir Lam/at.') 
AiUm, Or. The Greeks gave this name to all 
wind instruments of the /^/c, or oboe, kind; it 
was not blown at the side like a Hute, but by a 
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like a clarion«l. 

'laubt, and the 

double oncdiaulast 

Auabii*, An- 

DMTr, AlUMtJ, 

O. E. A cup. 
board or clo«t- 

H«^^ O. E. A 
cupboard with 

hair-cloth sides 
for ventilation. A 
meat-safe. 

AtuaoU, Chr. 
{aurum, gold). 
A quadrangular, 
t.^. jj. AHimoDierr, circular, or elliptic 

halo surrounding 
the bodies of Christ, the Virgin, or certain saints. 
Anolher name for this ornament is the myitkat 
atmottd or Vesica Piscis (q.v.). When it en- 
velopes the head only it is odled the Nimbus. 

AuTBole. (See AUREOI.A-) 

Anrena, R. (sc. numrous, golden). The 
unit of value for gold currency urider the Roman 
emperors, worth about a guinea, 

Anripettom. A cheap imitation of gold leaf ; 
made of tinloil coloured with saffron. 

Anipicinm, R, {aves mficio). Divination 
from observation of the flight of birds. [Auifi' 
ciaiii tx asibus, signa ex aviiui.) There was 
also the ausficium eaUtle or signa ex calo, of 
which the most important was a tlash of ligbtnin); 
from a clear sky. Besides these there were the 
auspieia pullaria, or auspices taken from Ibe 
sacred chickens ; the auipieia pedtslria, caduea, 
&Q. (See AuuiiRALE.) 

AoUiapia, Gr. and R. Uhei^x). Literally 
a lelf-boiler ! it was a sort of kettle or cauldron, 
which was exposed lo Ihe rays ot the sun, to 
heat the water within it ; wheLher, however, the 
ancients had attained the art of raiiiing water 
to boiling heat, in this manner, it is impossible 
to say. The apparatus is mentioned by Cicero 
and Lampridiu^ but neither of them gives any 
description of it. 

Avallane. A variety of the heraldic cross. 
(See Crosses.) 

Avaoa, R. (oats). A Pandxan pipe, made of 
the stalk of the wild oat. 

ATsnUtll, Fr. (avarti laille). The movable 
front of a helmet. 

ATeDtniin*. A kind of brown glass, mixed 
with bright copper filings, formerly made at 

Avert*, R, A trunk, bag, or portmanteau, 
carried on the crupper by travellers who rode on 
horseback. 

ATiariiun, R. {avis, a bird), (i) A poultry, 
yard. (2) An aviary in whidi birds— and more 
particularly those of rate breeds—were kept. 
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Axil, R. (i) The Uile-ltee of a. carriage, 
(a) Axit versaHlis was a cylinder worked by a ' 
crank, and used for drawing water from a well 
by means of a cord which rolled round il as it 
revolved, [3) The unrieht pivot upon which a , 
door turned. It woikeJ in two sockets, pbced . 
respectively in the upper and lower lintels. ' 

Auison. The Spanish name for red lead. 



Aiua. A blue colour known from the 
very earliest limes. Aiure stone was the name 
given to the lapLs lazuli. The name is given aUo 
CO Cobalt. In heraldry it is the name for the 
bines in (he arms of persons whose rank is belour 
that of a baron ; it is represented in heraldic 
engraving by regular horizontal lines. 

lirm*, Chr. Unleavened bread. 



B. 



Baaoalarii, Med. Lat. } 
bfls-cbevaliers ; poor knights ; distinct from 
knights bannerets, who were also termed rich 

ffaweUsrU, Med. Lat. The order of 
bachelors. Thus we read. 

Bachelor or Bachelier has been denved from bat 
kkeUi, the lowest step of the ladder. {_Meyrkk. ) 

BMOhft, Gr. and R. A Bacchante ; a womitn 
who celebrates the mysteries of Bacchus, in the 
temples of the god, or in the Bacchic orgies. 
In the numerous representations of Bacchantes 
which occur on monuments of ancient art, they 
cany the thyrsus in their right hands, and wear 
a wreath of ivy or vine-leaves on (heir heads. 
They appear also in the disguise of Lenle, 
Thyades, Naiads, Nymphs, &c. 

Buehanalift, R. (Greek, Dionysid). Festivals 
held in honour of Dionysus or Bacchus. 

Buolioi, Gr. and R. A short, richly-orna- 
mented thyrsus, carried by the Mystre, at Eleusis, 
on occasion of their being initiated in the 



mentioned in a MS. of (he 13th century. The 
name of 6ag-gamon is first found in 1646. 

BMtiliun, Bunlna, R. A general term to 
denote any kind of staff, except such as form the 
insignia of any rank or of&ce, or are employed 

BadgM. Small heraldic 




ields, 



by i 



and others, showing, in 
embroidered cloth or silver, 

also "in the furniture of 
houses, on robes of state, on 
the caparisons of horses, on 
. seals, and in the details of 
O Gothic edifices." (Lauitr, 
" Curieiilia of Heraidry.") 
t ifi- 54 itom the cornice of 
King Henry's chantry in 
Westminster Abbey shows 
of heraldic badges in ai^^hitectural 
t. (The description is inserted under 
Bi.AZON,q.v.) The Badges worn by the mill - 



Fig, 



Badge af King Hen 



mysteries. There was a proverb in Greece 
which said; " Many carry the Bacchot, but few 
are inspired by the gods." 

BadUnm (dimin. of Baculuu, a. v.). A 
small wand, especially the liclor's wand. 

Baekpuunon, originally called table bean/, is 



lory followers of the feudal leaders answered the 
purpose of our modern uniforms. Among re- 
markable badges are the " Bear and ra^ed 
stair" of the Earls of Warwick, the red and 
white roses of Lancaster and York, the sprig 
of broom (Fig. 53) of the Planlagencls. 
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Badgen. Broshes of badger's hair, for blend- 
ing or softening. (See Blending.) 

Bagordare, Med. It. A burlesque tourna- 
ment in which the combatants were attended by 
fools instead of heralds and esouires. 

Bagpipe. This ancient ana favourite instru- 
ment of the Celtic races is represented in an 
O. £. MS. of the 14th century. Several of the 
Hebrew instruments mentioned in the Bible and 
in the Talmud were kinds of bagpipes. So was 
a Greek instrument called '*Magadis." In 
Russia and Poland, and in the Ukraine, it used 
to be made of a whole goat's skin, and was 
called " Kosa," a goat. It is of high antiquity 
in Ireland, and a pig playing the bagpipe is 
represented in an illuminated Irish MS. olA.D. 
1300. 

Ba^oire. (i) A medal or coin on the obverse 
or reverse of which were two faces in profile, 
placed one over the other. (2) An ancient 
silver coin of Genoa, and an ancient Dutch gold 
coin. The term is certainly derived from an old 
word Baisoire [baiser, to kiss]. 

Bai-Xiiam,' Hindoo. Literally, roasted rice ; 
a stone employed in some of the monuments 
of the ancient Cambodia. (See Bi£N-HOA.) 

Bailey. (See Ballium.) 

Bainbergs (Germ. Bein-bergen), Shin-guards 
or modem greaves. 

Baiioire. (See Baijoire.) 

Balance or Sealee. In Christian symbolism 
the balance symbolizes the Last Judgment. The 
Scales and Sword are also, generally, the attri- 
bute of personified Justice. 

Balandrana. A large cloak, of the 12th and 
13th centuries. 

Balayn, O. E. >Vhalebone for crests of 
helmets. 

Baldachin, It. A canopy of wood, stone, 
or metal over seats and other places of honour, 
common also over fireplaces and beds, and 
carried in coronation and other processions over 
the most honoured persons. 

Baldric, Bandzier, or Bandrick, O. £. A 
girdle or sash, usually a belt of leather, and worn 
over the shoulder. They were sometimes 
hung with bells. (See Balteus.) 

Bale% Balia, Med. Lat. (from i3<UA«, to 
throw), (i) A sling. (2) A bcUlista, From 
their skill in the use of slings, the inhabitants of 
Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica had the appella- 
tion Baleares. 

Balcf, O. £. (Lat. balascus ; Fr. baJais). An 
inferior kind of ruby. 

Baleyn. (See Balayn.) 

Balista. (See Ballista.) 

Balietaapectore, Med.Lat. Ahandcross-bow. 

Baliatrarin, Med. Lat., Arch. Cruciform 
openings in the wall of a fortress to shoot 
quarrels through from cross-bows. 

Balletyf or Tuptai, Gn A ceremony con- 



V. 




Fig. 55. Ball-flower. 



sisting in a mock combat with stones, which 
took place at the Eleusinian festival. 

Ball-flower. An ornament characteristic of 

the Decorated style 
of the 14th century. 
It represents the 
**knop*' of a flower. 
Bdll'jicwers may be 
seen in the Cathedrals 
of Bristol, Gloucester, 
and Hereford. 

Balliita or Balkta, 
Gr. and R. (i3«UA», 
to throw). A military 
engine for hurling 
large missiles. It 
was constructed of wood, and consisted of two 
uprights connected horizontally bv a double 
cross-beam. Strands of twisted nbre formed 
the motive power of the engine, which was 
fitted with an iron groove. The cord was 
drawn back by men, with the aid of a drum or 
pulleys. The ancient balista was u.sed to shoot 
stones; the catapult to project ?uavy darts. 
Some balistse tnrew stones weighing three 
cwt. The mediaeval balistae threw quarrels or 
stones. 

BalliBtarium or Baliatarinm, Gr. and R. A 
shed or magazine in which ballista were kept. 

Ballinin, Med. Lat. (i) (fromltal. battaglia) 
The Bailey or courtyard of a castle. (2) The 
bulwark which contained such a Bailey. 
BalneflB or Baline». ( See B aln eu m. ) 
Balnearia, R. A general term for all the 
utensils used in a bath, such as strigils, unguen* 
taria, gutta, oils, perfumes, essences, &c. 

Balneum, Balne», ThermflB, Gr. and R. 
Balneum meant originally a tub or other vessel 
to bathe in ; next, the room in which it was 
placed ; when there were many such rooms the 
plural balnea was used. Balnea were the 
public baths, under the Republic, when they 
consisted of ordinary baths of hot and cold 
water. Thertna were the magnificent and 
luxurious buildings adapted for the hot air 
system. They contained (i) the Apodyterium^ 
or dressing-room ; (2) the Frigidarium, where, 
the cold bath was taken ; (3) the Tepidarium, 
a bath of warm air ; (4) the Caldarium, with a 
vapour bath at one end, a warm water bath at 
the other, and a Sudatorium, or sweating bath 
in the middle. The pavement, called sus^sura, 
was over a furnace, hypocaustum. The bathers 
were currycombed with strigils, v/hich the 
Greeks called stlengis or xystra; and they 
dropped oil over their bodies from narrow- 
necked vessels called gutt$ts or ampulla:. The 
Thermcs contained exedra, or open-air chambers, 
where philosophers lectured, and libraries, and 
had gardens, and shady walks, and fountains, 
with statuary attached to them. The ruins of 
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t Titus, Caracalk, and 
e (Fig. S6). 

Bftlon, BalaiD, B*]«7D, O. £. Whalebone. 

BftlMm of Copaiba, An oleo-rnin, lued as 
a varnish, and as a vehicle, for oil-painting. 

Salttolal. Dimin.orBALTEL's(q.v.). 

Balteni or Bkltaam (a bell), R. (i| A bal- 
dric or wide belt nhich passed over one shoulder 
and benealh the olbcr, for the purpose o[ sus- 
pending a swoid, buckler, or any other aim. 
fa) The oraament on the baldric on which was 



band of leather placed round a horse's breast. 



. Till! Cild*riuni. 

below Ihc MoNli.E, or thraal-band (q.v.). (4) 
The broad belt in the sphere, which contains 
Lhc signs of the Zodiac. (5) 1 he bands sur- 
rounding the volutes of an Ionic capital. (6) 
The prarciniliimei, or small walla^ or parapets, 
separating the diflerent tiers in a theatre or 
nphilheatre. (Generally 1 



Balthant, Med, Lat. for BALTEt;s. 
Btlnitar. A small pillar, swelling u 



the 



towards the I 

BalDctrade, Arch. An enclosure or parapet 
composed of baJlislera (q.v. ), and by analogy, an 
enclosure Consisting of any other ornament, such 
as trefoils, carved work, S:c. Fig. 57 represents 
a balustrade of the pointed Gothic style. 

Bambino, It. A babe. Image of the infant 
Christ. 

BambocaUta, It. The style of genre paint- 
ing of Tcniera, Van Ostadc, Wilkie, and others. 
It was introduced into Rome in 1626 by Peter 
Van Laar, who was called, from an unfortunate de- 
formity that he had, II Bamboccio, or the Cripple. 

Bandad, Her. Encircled with a band. 

BandMollA (I) A small flag, about a yard 
square, upon which arms were emblazoned, 
displayed at important lunerals. (2) In archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance, a flat scroll. 
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B»nd(. Orieinally the name given to the 
collars which (in the I7lh century) replaced the 
ml! of Elizabeth's 
reign. At first 
they were made 
uf stitched linen 
or cimbric ed^ed 
with lace, stiffen- 
ed so u to stand 
up round the neck. 

with these were the 

falling bands. The 
engraving ( by H ol  
Isj, 1640) shows n 
merchant's wife 
with collar or foll- 



The term band- 
box has descended 
to us from those 
days, when similar 
boxes were made 
expressly for keep- 
ing bands and run's 
in. (Fig. 58.) 
Baoa^ Areh., 
' are either small 
strings round 
shafts, or a hori- 
zontal line of 
square, round, ot 
panels 



Fi(. 5t. Falling Band. 



which should properly be styled the Royal Ban- 
iter. (See Standard.) The Union Jack is also 
a banner, in which the blazonry of the two 
nations of England and Scotland are combined, 
not by "quartering," but by an earlier process 
of "blending" the cross and the saltire in a 
single composition. The profusion of banners 
at tournaments, in feudal times, when each 
noble planted his own in the lists, was an ele* 
ment of picturesque effect. The term applies 
to all kinds of flags, or colours, proper to 
individuals, or corporations, &c., who display 
Ihem. It does not appear thai military banners 
were used by the ancients. The banners used 
in Roman Catholic countries bear the repre- 
sentation of patron saints, or symbols of religious 
mysteries. 

Banu«r-elotb, Chr. A processional flag. 

Bannsret. A knight entitled to display a 

Baj^ioia, Gr. and R. (0i(rr«, to dye). A 
dyer's workshop. 



used to omanient towers, spires, 
woriu. (See Baltbus.) 

Bandwn, BuidNia, Med. Lat. A small 
banner. The French poets called it " ban," a 
word probably of Celtic origin, signifying 
"exalted." [Mtyiick.) 

Buikkrd, O. E. (Fr. banquiir). A carpet 
or cloth covering for a table, lorm, or bench. 

BkniMT. In 

row oblong 
flag, larger 
than the pen- 
non {q.v.), 
charged with 



BAptlitariqiD, R. (from Birri., to dip). A 
kind of cold plunging.bath, constructed in the 
FRtUTDARlull (q.v.), or the room itself. In 



precisely as It 
IS blazoned on 
a shield, as in 
_ the illustration 
of the Royal 



Christian archieology, baptistety was the name 
given to a building adjoining a basilfca, or 
Mtuated near it, in iwiich baptism was adminis- 
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tered. Such is the baptistery of St. John 
Lnteran at Rome. One of the most ancient 
baptisteries in France U that of St. Jean, at 



Fii. 61. tnt< 



>r of Ihc Biptisli 



Poitiers, represented in Fig. 60. It dates from 
the fourth century ; that of St. Constance, at 
Rome (Figs. 61, 6z), belongs to the same 

Bur, Her, A horizontal line across a shield. 

Buratliron or Oragtnk, Gr. {Bipeeptr). A 
deep cleft behind ihe Acropolis at Athens, into 
which criminals were thrown, either under sen- 
tence of death bf ihis means, or after they had 
been put to death by hemlock or other poisons. 
It was situated near the temple of Diana Aris- 
tobulg. 

Bwbft, Gen. The lieatd, whence the altribu- 
tive tarbaiui, frequenlW employed todenote one 
who wears a beard. Thus hnu iarbalus, a man 
with a well-trimmed beard ; barbaiitlui, a young 
man nhose youthful beard had never been 
touched with the raior. Among many nations 
of antiquity the custom prevailed of curling ihe 
beard artinciall)', so as to obtain long curb or 
rin|[lels, cindnni. (Sec CmciNM;s.) The As- 
synans, Egyptians, Jews, Peisians, Greeks, and 
Romans may be particularly enumerated. Shav- 
ing the beard was introduced into Rome about 
B.C. 300, and became the regular practice. In 
the later times of the republic many penons 
b^^ to wear it trimmed, and the terms bint 
biu^ati and barbatuli were applied to them. 
Under Hadrian the practice of wearing beards 
was revived, and the emperors until Constanline 
wore them. The Romans let the beard crow as 
a sign of moDTning ; the Greeks shaved. The 
beard is an attribute of the prophets, apostles, 
and evangelists (eicepting Si. John) ; and, in 
ancient art, of Jupiter, Serapis, Neptune, &c. 
Neptune has a straight beard ; Jupiter a curly 
silky one. The early Britons shaved generally, 
but always had long raoustachios. The Anglo- 
Saxon beard was neatly trimmed or parted into 
double locks. The Normans originally shaved 



dean, bul when settled in England lei all their 
beard grow. Close shaving prevailed among 
the young men in England in the 14th centuiy ; 
older men wore a forked beard. After sundry 
changes, clean shaving obtained in the reign of 
Henry VI., and the beard was rarely cultivated 
from then until (he middle of Ihe i6th century. 
The most extragavant fashions arose in Eliia- 
beth's reign, and were succeeded by variations 
too numerous to detail. 

BarbatiiiB, It. A preparation of clay mixed 
with the shavings of woollen cloth, used in the 
manufacture of pottery lo attach the handles and 
other moulded ornaments. {Foiinum.) 

Barbed, Her. Pointed, as an arrow. 

Mod. (I) A 

opening made 

pecialty in a 

foundation 
wall, to let the 



work placed 

, in front of a 

„. .■ n 1  fortified castle 

F,g. 53. B«lH.a«. ^^ ^^^ ^j^^^ 

military post. In the latter acceptation the 
term Antemural (q.v.) is also used. The 
illustration is taken from the arms of Antoine de 
Burcundy. In this instance the barbican is a 
small double tower, or out-post watch-house, and 
the shutler.Iike pent-house protection of Ihe un- 
glaied window openings bears a striking resem- 
blance to a modem sun-blind. 
BubltM, Gr. and R. (HfBvrDt). A stringed 
■bich dates from a very high anli- 



.., , ._ _ much larger than the CiT 
(q.v.). To strike the long thick strings of the 
barbitos, a Plectkum (q.v.) was used instead 
of the fingers. The invention of this instrument 
is attributed to Terpander ; Horace, on the con- 
trary, says it w^ invented by Alcxu.'', and 
Athenieus by Anacreon. It was a kind of lyre 
with a large body. 

BMbotfie, Fr. A primitive method of de- 
corating coarse pottery with clays laid on it in 
relief, (ydcgiumaii.) 

Bana. A boat for pleasure, or for transport. 
It was also a long-boat. (See Bari.) 

Barda, Barrsd, Her. In horizontal stripes. 

Barded, Her. Having horse- trappings, or— 

Bardingti which were often enriched with ar- 
morial blaionry. 

BardoononUuf, R. and Gaul, (bardm and cti- 
cullui, i.e. monk's-hood). A garment with 
sleeves and hood worn by the poorer classes 



among the Gauls. It bore 
the Roman P,€nula (q.v.). 

Buge-boud, ot Targe-board, is the external 
gable-board of a house ; which is often elabo- 
rately omaniented wilh carvings. 

Bari or Barii, Gr. and Egyp. (p^tt). A 
shallow Egyptian boat, used on the Nile to 
transport merchandise, and in funeral processions. 
The Egyptian sacred barks, with which ihey 
formed processions on the Nile, were made of 
costly woods, and ornamented with plates of 
gold or silver, and carried a tniniature temple 
{ruies), which contained the image of a divi- 
nity. The prow and the poop were orna- 
mented with religious symbols of the richest 
workmanship. 

BuDMlei or Ireji. An 
used in breaking 

Baron, in heraldic language, 

.signities a husband. The rank of 

Fig. 64. Bam*- Baron inthe peerage corresponds 

da or Bwtyt. with that of the Saxon Thane ; 

it is the lowest. 

BuoUBt An hereditary rank instituted bv 

famesl. ini6i2. 

Baran'i Coraiut, first granted by Charles II, 
das, on a golden circlet, six large pearls ; of 
which four are shown in representations. 
Bwoqoa. In bad taste, florid and incon- 
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Bamilst, Her. The diminutive of a Bak 
(q.v.). 
Bktrj, Her. Divided into an even nomber 
of bars, which all lie in the 



fiarfy-Baady, Her. Having 
the field divided by lines drawn 
which are crossed by 
others drawn bmd-viiu. 

BartiiBD, Tatoh - torrat. 
Arch. A small watch-tower 
made to project from the top 
of a tower or a curtain-wall, 




F\g. 66, Barry of 



generally at the anglf 
some instances funiislied with bartizans. Origi- 
nally they were of wood, but from the I llh 
(^iitury they were made of masonry, and so 
formed part of the structure on which they 
rested ; they were, in fact, turrets. (Fig. 67.) 
(Compare Barbican.) 

B«r-«iM, Her. Disposed after the manner 
ofa Bar (q.v.). 

BarytM. A heavy spar, or sulphate, the vihilt 
Tarieties of which are ground and made into 
paint [eonslanl or Humis vihiii). Mixed with 
an equal quantity of wkiti laid, it produces 
Vtrnte Tiihile, and with half as much " Ham- 
bur^," or wilh one-third "Dutch" white. 

Baaalt is a very hard stone, much like lava in 
appeajance, and black or green in colour, used 



Fig. 67. Banian. 

Bmuoi, Gr. (0 (Lat. Ihpii Lydius) The touch- 
stone; a dark-coloured stone on which gold 
leaves a peculiar mark. Hence (z) trial by tor- 

ture. (3) A military engine, 

[ 1 the form of which is not 

( j exactly known. 

r / BuMiidK, R. A basket. 

Introduced from Britain as a 
table utensil, considered as 
an object of luxury. It was 
the old Welsh "basgawd," 
and served to hold bread or 

ight helmet, round or conical, 
wilh a pointed apex, and fitting close to the 
head, mentioned in the 13th century. 

BaHnI«, O, E. ( i ) The counterpoise to a draw- 
bridge, (z) A kind of trap-door. (A badge of 
the Herbert family.) 

, Baia, Arch. The lower part ofa pillar, watt, 
&c. ; the division of a column on which the 
shaft is placed. The Grecian Doric order has no 
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But, Her. The lowest exttemity. 
BMBlud, Fr. An omameDtal short dagger, 
worn at the girdle ; iSlh century. Wilh such a 



weapon ihe Lord Mayor of London " transGxll 
Jack Straw in gutture." The weapon is pre- 
served by the Fishmongers' Company. 

Bmm. a kind of embroidered mantle, which 
hune down from the middle to about the knees, 
or Tower; worn by knights on horseback. 

BuiUU, Gr. (flurfAiia). A feslival in- 



Bceolians had won at Leuclra, and in which 
Xfi had been promised them by the oracle of 
Trophonius. 
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Fig. 71. Ground-plan of a 
Basilica. 



Baailioa (sc. aula^, Gr. and R. (j3furi.\tir^, sc. 
0Toik, L e. royal hall). This term owes its ori- 
ginal meaning to the fact 
that in Macedonia the 
kings, and in Greece the 
archon Basileus dispensed 
justice in buildings of this 
description. Tnc Ro- 
mans, who adopted the 
basilica from the above- 
named countries, used it 
as a court of justice, but 
besides this it became a 
branch of the forum; and 
even when it did not form 
a part of the latter was 
constructed near it, as 
was the case at Pompeii. 
Fig. 71 represents the 
ground-plan of this basi- 
lica, and Fig. 70 a view 
of the same building 
restored. The ground- 
plan of the basilica is 
rectangular, the width 
not more than half nor 
less than a third of the 
length. It was divided 
by two single rows of 
columns into three naves, or aisles, and the 
tribunal of the judge was at one end of the 
centre aisle. In the centre of the tribunal 
was the curu/g chair of the praetor, and seats 
for the judices and advocates. Over each of 
the side aisles there was a gallery, from which 
shorter columns supported the roofs ; these were 
connected by a parapet wall or balustrade. The 
central nave was open to the air. Under Con- 
stantine the basilicse were adopted for Christian 
churches. The early Norman churches were built 
upon the same plan, and the circular apsis, 
where the judges originally sat, used for the 
central altar, was the origin of theapsidal termi- 
nation of the Gothic cathedrals. The first basi- 
lica was built at Rome, B.C. 182. In the Middle 
Ages structures resembling small churches erected 
over tombs were called Basilica. 
Bantidian Genu. (See Abraxas.) 

Basilinda, Gr. and R. 
ifiaOKivla). Literally, the 
game of the king ; it was 
often played by Greek and 
Roman children. The king 
was appointed by lot, the 
rest being his subjects, and 
bound to obey him, during 
the game. 

Basilisk. A fabulous ani- 
mal, having the body of a 
cock, beak and claws of 
Fig. 73. Basilisk, brass, and a triple serpent 




tail. The emblem of the Spirit of Evil, In 
heraldry, a cockatrice having Us tail ending in a 
dragon's head. 

Basilium, Gr. (/SafffXcioi^). A royal diadem, 
of a very tall form, of Egyptian origin. Isis- 
Fortuna is often represented wearing the bmi' 
Hum on her head. 
Basinet. (See Bascinet.) 
Basons for ecclesiastical ceremonies, for col- 
lecting alms or for holding the sacramental vessels, 
were a favourite subject for the goldsmith's art. 
Some beautifully enamelled basons of the 13th 
century represent subjects of hawking and hunt* 
ing, &c. 

Bas-relief, Basso-relieTO, sculptured figures 
projecting less than half of their true propor- 
tions; mesio-relieTO projecting exactly half; 
Alto-relieTO more than half, from the ground 
upon which they are carved. 

Bassara or Bassaris, Gr. (a fox, or fox-skin). 
A long tunic of Lydian origin worn by the 
Maenads of Lydia and Thrace, who were often 
called, from this circumstance, Bassara and 
Bassarides. 

Bastema, R. A closed litter appropriated 
especially to the use of ladies, as the Anthologta 
Laiina says: "The gilded bastema conceals 
the chaste matrons." It was carried by two 
mules harnessed in shafts, one in front and one 
behind; the Lectica (q.v.), on the contrary, was 
carried by men. During the Middle Ages the 
same form of litter was a common means of 
conveyance in England. 

Bastile, Arch. An 
outwork placed so as 
to defend the approach 
to a castle or fortified 
place. A famous Bas- 
tile which had been 
converted into a state 
prison was that of 
Paris, destroyed in 
1789. Fig. 73 shows the ground-plan of it. 
The diminutive of this term is Bastillon, which 
has been changed into Bastion. 

BasUon, Mod. A projecting polygonal but- 
tress on a fortification. The anterior portions 
of a bastion are the faces ; the lateral portions, 
i\iQ flanks ; the space comprised between the two 
flanks, the gorge ; and the part of the fortifica- 
tion connecting two bastions together, the r»r- 
tain. 

Bastisonns, Med. Lat. A bastion or bul- 
wark. 
Batagion or Bata^nm. (See Patagium.) 
Bath, Order of ^e, numbers 985 members, 
including the Sovereign; viz. First Class: 
Knights Grand Cross— G.C.B. — 50 Naval and 
Military and 25 Civil Knights. Second Class : 
Knights Commanders — K. C. B. — 120 Naval 
and Military and 50 Civil. Third Class: 




^'^S' 73* Ground-plan 
of the Bastile. 
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Battlamsnt, EmliKtUilinant, BataliBg, O. E. 
(Fr. Crhuau. Mcrlit, Bretrsie). A parapet in 
fori ifical ions, consisting of a series of rising 



Fig. 



J. Bamcmeim. 



of the 



id MiliUry Badge of lliE "Balh." 

BatiMt or BmtiiWB, Gr. 

and R. A vase of a very 
cosily description, used as a 
drinking-vessel. 

BatUrB. Fr., Arch. (See 
Saddle'' ROOF.) A roof is 
s.-\id to be "oi AuV^v" 
when it is in the form o( a 
pack-saddle ; that is, when 
It has only two slopes or 
eaves, the two other sides 
being gables. 

Bkbllam or VkUUou.R. 

(l) A hand-shovel used for 

burning scented herbs lo 

gc fumigale. (2) Any kind of 

small shovel. 

In heraldry, a 
■ER couped at its 

r staff, was of 



B«tOD. The military baton, 
Greek origin. (See ScytalK.) 

Bsttar, Arch. Said of waUs that slope in- 
wards from the base. Walls of wharfs and of 
fortifications generally iaila: 

BHUb-mb is one of the most ancient of 
weapons. Tixe fiole-axc is distinguished by a spike 
on the back of (he axe. (See Dipennis.} 

"LTLrLru-LrL 

Fig. 76, Emlanied 
Battled, Embattlad, Her. Having battle- 



parts, called Merlons or Cops, separated by 
spaces called Crenels, Embrasuiies, or 

Bfttor Norman French for batim, beaten 
with hammered up gold ; said of silken stuffs 
so adorned. 

Binealia or Banealla, Gr. and R, (flaiNt^ior, 
^aucnAii). A drinking- vessel, which varied in 
shape and material. 

BancBni, BanMkst. Med, A black and white 
banner used in the 131b century. {Mtytick.) 

BandakTB, O. E. A fabric of silk and gold 

Bsndekyii (Lat. ^fl/fl'aii'injV Qoth of gold, 
brocade; " pannus omnium ditiasimus." 

BudriekorBKiaroek, O. E., of a church bell. 
The St rap by which the clapper is hur.g in the 
crown of the bell. 

BanUdea, Gr. (,Bf-i"cittt). A kind of shoe 
worn by women ; it was of a safTron colour. 
This elegantly-shaped shoe was highly esteemed 
by courtezans, who often placed cork soles 
inside tlieir tauiides, to make themselves appear 
lallcr. 

Baxa or Baxaa, Gr. Sandals made of textile 
plants, such as the ^ralm, rush, willow, papyrus, 
and a kind of alfa. They were worn by comic 
actors on the stage. 

Bay, Arch. (Fr. Trav&). A principal com- 

Eartment or division in a structure, marked off 
y buttresses or pilasters on the walls, or by the 
disposition of the vaulting, the main arches, Ac 
The French word iait means an opening made 
in a wait for a door or window. 

Bajanx Tapeitrr. A roll of unbleached 
linen worked in coloured worsted with illus- 
trations of the Norman Conquest (about A.D. 
106S) ; preserved in the public library at Bayeox. 
A full-sized copy may be seen in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Bayla, Arch. The open space contained 
between the first and second walls of a fortified 
castle. These buildings often had two bayles ; 
in (his case, the second was contained between 
;he inner wall and the donfon. 
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Bay-»U11, Arch. The stall or seal in the 
bay (of a window}. 

Mkdi, Arch, An architectural onument of 
mouldings consistiDg of small round carved beads, 
called ^so Astragal Another name (ai this 
oniamenl is Paternosters. 

Baakar (Fr. anul). A trumpet -shaped va^e. 
ur drinking-cup. 



Tig. j». MouUing wiih Benk-liKids aod Tooih-onamtnl. 

BMk-hMda (Fr. bf^s d'oistau). Mod. An 
ornament peculiar to English architecture, repre- 
senting heads and beaks of birds. The ancient 
Peruvians used the .same ornament in their archi- 
tectnre, as shown in Fig. 79, taken from the 
decoration of the monolithic door of Tianuaco. 



Fig. ;9. Pcniiriwi ominunt (Beak-heads). 

Bmt. Dancing bears are represented in 
Anglo-Saxon MSS. 

B««rdt. l^exbarba.) 

B«KTar. The movable face-gnard of a helmet. 

X«dl. Anglo-Saxon beds usually consisted 
■oerely of a sack {laecing) filled with straw, and 
laid on a bench or board, which was ordinarily 
in a recess at the side of the room, as we still see 
In Scotland. The word itdsttadraeans only " a 



place for a bed." Tisler btdi, or beds with i. 
roof, were introduced by the Normans. Early 
in the 13th century beds were covered much as 
now, with ' quilte,' counterpane, bolster, 
sheets, and coverlet ; and stood behind curtains 
which hung from the ceiline. In the ijlh cen- 
tury the beds became much more ornamental, 
having canopy and curtains, and these, as well as 
the ito/fl- or Wk, decorated with heraldic, reli- 
gious, or other devices. At the sides were 
carUrs, or ornamental cloths. Between the 
curtains and the wall a space was left called the 
ruille, or little street. 

BMOh Black. A blue-btack vegeUblc pig- 



Ambrose. 



a Christian ai 



n attribute of St. 



™l The campanile 1 



■bell- 



_. _ churcTi. Frequently detached from 

the chimJi, as at Chichester Cathedral. (See 
Bkll-gable.) 

Ball. An attribute of St. Anthony, referring 
to his power of exorcising evil i 
heraldry, the bell ir ' ' " 

church bell. 



5 drawn and blazoned as a 



BbII-ooi, .\rcb. A b 




GABLE fq.v-). 

Ballad, Her- 
Having bells 
attach^, like 



thew 



in the 



g. So. B<1I«1. 



device of the 
city of Beam. 
(Fig- 80.) 
Ball-gabU, 

Arch. A tur- 

the west end of small churches and chapels that 
have no towers to hang a bell in. This is distinct 
from the smaller turret al the east end of the nave 
for the Sanctus Bell (q.v.i. 

BaUierapa, Med. Lat. A military dance, of 
Italian origin. 

Ballowa were called in A.S. Mg or blast- 
/•ts/^. A MS. of the 14th century represents a 
man blowing at a three-legged caldron with a 
perfectly modern-looking pur of bellows. Bel- 
lows, in Christian art, are an atliibule ofSte. 
Geneviive. 

Ball-rinff, Mod. The ring in the Crown of 
a bell from which the clapper hangs. 

Belli on the caparisons of horses were com- 
mon in the Middle Ages. A passage in the 
romance of Richard Cceur de Lion describes a 
messenger "with live hundred belles rygande." 
Chaucer's monk has also bells on his horse's 
"bridel" which "gyngle as lowde as doth the 
chapel belle." 

Bait, Chr. A girdle used to confine the alb 



,t the » 



A rosary \i 
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Ba1vld«r«, II, A prospect tower over a 
building. 

BenuL, Gr. (l) A stone platform or hustings, 
used as a pulpit in early Christian churcheti, 
(I) The term is synonymous with sanduary. 
(3) It also server to denote an ambo and a 
bishop's chair. (SeeAMBo.) The Athenian *fflp<a 
was a stone platfonn from which oratois spoke 
at the assemblies (ecclaiir) in the Pnyjt. 

Bemhii, Gr. and R. (Lat. Ttrio). (i) A 
child's whipping-top. (i) The whorl of a spindle. ] 
BsnohM, for seats, are represented in the I4lh 1 
century formed by laying a plank upon two trestles. 
Baud, Her. One of 
theOrdinaries. Itcrosses 
the field diagonally, from | 
ihe dexter chief to the si- j 
nisler base, ss in Fig. 81, 
the arms of Richard 
LeScrope;.^iur/, abend 1 

Rg. 81. Etnd. B«ndidei«, Gr. (Btr- 

AriK, ^f Li i,i,,f,. J«.,n). A festival held 
in the Pira^eus in honour of the goddess Bmdis 
(thfi Thracian name of Artemis or Diana), 
Bandlat. Her. The diminutive of Bend. 

Arranged in the 



direction of a bend. 



Bandy. Her. Parted 
bend-wise into an even 
number of divisions. 

Beima, Gaul, and R. 
This term; borrowed 
either from the Welsh or 
the Gauls, denoted : 



the Ron 



four- 



wheeled cart or carriage 
Fig. 81. Bendy. ^^^^ Qf „icUer-work. 

A beniia mav be seen on the bas-reliefs of the 
column of Marcus Aurelius. 

BennoA, Egyp. A mythical bird resembling 
the phnenix, which sprang from its own ashes, 
and was made the emblem of the resurrection. 
It symbolized the return of Osiris to the light, 
and was therefore consecrated to that god. 

Beoiain. A gum-resin used as an ingredient 
in stirit vartiithes. 

IS first 



value equivalent to two-thirds of an as. 

Baift, Gr. and R. A drinking-vessel, also 
called beaa and l/ession. It was wider at the 
bottom than at the top. and in shape much re- 
sembled the BOMBYLOS (q.v.), 

Bella {Fr. insie ferr/e), Med. An instni- 
menl like a pickaxe or nxattock used by the 
pioneers of an army ; 15th century. {^Meyrici.) 

B«Mion. (SeeBESA.) 



FIg.Bj. Beilinporcel^njug. 
occur in sculptures of the decorative or tloritl 
period of architecture. 
BaUn, O.E. Embroidered with fancy subjects. 
" A eoronall on htr hedd » n. 

Baveted, Arch. Having asloped surface. (See 
Splay.) 

Bbtst. a Norman word for "takii^f a 
drink " between breakfast and dinner; elsewhere 
called '■ a myd-diner under-mete." 

Baiant.Her. Agolden"roundle" 

/7^ or disk, flat like a coin. 

\^yj Biaool, It. White carbonate of 

/^■■^ leaf! ; a pigment. 

Fig- 84. Biblift, Med. Lat. A war engine 

HcLanl. j-^^ attack. 

BjbliothflOft, Gr. and R. (Siflxlak, book, and 
W«J. case). Primarily the place where books 
were kept, and hence used (or the collection of 
books or MSS. itself. The most celebrated 
library of antiquity was that founded by the 
Ptolemies at Alexandria, destroyed by the Arabs. 

Bibllo'tliaBnla, Gr. and R. (dimin. of hiblio- 
Iheca), A small libraiy. 

Bie*. The name of certain very ancient blue 
and green pigments, known also as Mountain 
(or Sounders') tint, and Maintain green, and by 
other names. (See Carbonates op Copper.) 

Bieliuiuni, Gr. and R. A couch or sofa on 
which two persons could recline at table. 

Bicoi, Gr. (SeeBiKOS.) 

Bideni, R, (</«ii, a tooth). Literally, with ' 
two teeth, forks, or blades. The term wa.'. 
applied to a hoe, a pair of scissors, and an 
anchor (aiuura bidem). A two-forked weapon 
of the same name occurs in some representations 
of Pluto. 
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BUanUl, K. t^dmt). 
crated by the augurs or hamspices, throui;h the 
sacrifice of an animal. This was generally a. | 
sheep of two years old, whence the name bidens . 
applied to the victim. The bidcnlal was often i 
an altar surrounded with a peristyle, as may be 
seen from the remains of one of them at Pompeii. 
A Ui/etilai v/aa set up in any place which had 
been struck by lightning. A cippus or fiuleaJ 

E laced on the exact spot which had been siruck 
ore the inscription : J-idmenoT fulgur ronditum. 
Bian-ho« oi Btn-ho*, Hind. A kind of stone 
employed by the Khmers or ancient inhabitants 
of Camboja for Iheii sculpture ; Ihey also called 
it iai'knem (roasted rice), which it exactly 
resembles. Its deep yellow colour recalls in a 
striking d^ree that of old while marbles which 
have been long exposed to the sun and air in 

Bifroni, R. 



'A"" 






head). Having 
faces. Libra- 
tare galleries 
generally con- 

aiy of heads or 

bu&ls coupled 

togelher back 

, to back, but 

I especially of 

malic of his 
knowledce 
iKith oT (he 
past and the 



>«■■!■»»"■■ taiatl™ 'of 

the statuary described. 

Big«, R. {bi atiijuga, double-yoked). A car 
drawn by two horses. Bigi also denoted, like 
bihigus or iijugii, two horses harnessed together. 
[The Greeks called this method " Synoris?'] 

Bi^tuf, R. (sc. nummus). A silver denarius 
(one of the earliest Roman coins) which had a 
RIGA on the reverse. Other denarii were guad- 
rimti, having afOHr-korse chariot on the reverse. 

Biggon, O. E. " A kind of quoif formerly 
worn by men ;" hence " Wguines," the nuns at 
the Beguinage al Ghent, who still wear the biggon. 

Btkof, Or. and R. A large earthenware vase 
adapted to hold dry provisions, such as figs, 
pinms, &c. 

Biluuc, R. (double-dish). A balance with 
two scales. (See Libra.) 

BillM. A light rapier invented at Bilboa. 



BiUz, R. (double-thrc 
"twill," or"diraitf," n 
leashes {licia). 



BUI, O. E. A 
weapon made of a 
long slafT with a 
broad curved blade, 
a short pike at the 
back, and a pike at 
the top, used by 
infantry of the 14th 

\Fm. fe.) "" ""''■ 
Billet, Her. A 
small oblong figure. 
BiU«t, Arch. A 
moulding of the Ro- 
man epoch, consist- 
ing of short rods 
separated from each 
other by a space 
equal to (heir own 
length. Somebillets 
are arranged in 

aayehnU," Gr. 

artd R. A double 
lamp with twobeaks 










Fig. 87. Bipennis. 
Bird, in Egypti 



separate flames. 

Blnlo, R. A gold 

I coin current at 

> Rome. Itwasworth 

' two aurei or fifiy 

silver dtnarii, (See 

Aureus.) 

Blpalism, R. A 
spade, furnished 
with a cross-bar, by 
^j pressing the foot on 

which the bstru- 
:d info ihe ground. Representa- 
:ur pretty frequently on toml>s. 
SlpMUiii or Blpeunt, 
Gen. {p^nna, a wing). An 
axe with a double blade or 
edge, used as an agricultural 
implement, an adze, oramtb- 
tary weapon. The Greeks, 
who called it floviAit. riivei 
made use of it. It was 
used especially by barbarous 
nations, such as the Ama- 
zons, Scythians, Gauls, &c. 
Fig. 87 represents a Gaulb-h 
biptnnis taken from one of 
the bas-reliefs on the Criuin- 
phal arch at Orange. 
n hieroglyphics, signiRed the 



a similar meaning afterwards forgotten. 
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Bird-bolt. A short thick arrow, with a blunt 
head, about the breadih of a shilling. 

Blremii, R. (rmius, an oar). A pair-oared 
boat, or a vessel having two banks of oars. 



F1g.B8. Bi«tla. [PorlnLlofaKfcIorofPaduil.) 
BirMta, It. A cap. In its restricted 
meaning the lenn is applied lo that worn by 
priests and academical persons. The illustra- 
tion shows (he slate costume of (he Rector of 
the Univeisity of Padua, who wears a sacerdo- 
tal birella. 

Birotni and Birota, R. (rofa, a wheel). Any- 
thing having two wheels, and so a two-wheeled 
carriage, car, or chariot. 

Birnu and Bynni, R. A russet-coloured 
capote with a hood. It was made of a coarse 
cloth {iure) with a long nap. Such was, at 



first, the meaning of (he term, but in course of 
time Sirri of a fine quality were made. 

BiMooliun (It. biiaeee). Saddle-bags of 
coarve sacking. 

BUeait, Fr. A kind of porcelain, unglazed. 
The finest is the so-called Parian porcelain. 

BiHlUnni, R. {sella, a seat). A seat of 
honour or state chair, reserved for persons of 
note, or who had done service to the state. There 
was room on the seat for two persons. 

Biihop'i Length. Technical name for a 
portrait-canvas of 58 inches by 94. inches. 

BiJmnth. The pigment, called pearl white, 
which is the sub-nitrate of this metal, is very 
susceptible to the action of sulphurous vapours, 
which (urn i( black. 

BlMmni, Chr. A sarcophagus with two 
compartments ; thai is, capable of holding two 
dead bodies, {See Sakcophagus.) 

Biitta. A warm brown water-colour-pig- 
ment, made of the soot of beech-wood, water, 
and gum. It is (he mediaeval fuligo and (uligine. 

Bitlng'In. The action of aqua fortis upoa 
copper or steel in en^ving. 

Bttuman. This pigment slumld be genuine 
Asphallum, diluted and gromid up wi(h diying- 
oil or varnish. It dries quickly. There is a 
substance sold as bUvmeii which will not dry at 
alL (See Asphaltum.) 

BlTlaiD, R. {via, a way). A street or roaH 
branching out into two different directions ; at 
the comer there was almost always a fountain. 

BiMne, Fr. Fantastic, capricious of kind. 

BUek is the resultant of the combination in 
unequal proportions of blue, red, and yellow. 

Bta«k, in Christian art, expressed the 
earth ; darkness, mourning, wickedness, nega- 
tion, death ; and was appropriate to the Prince 
of Darkness. White and black together signily 

Eurity of life, and mourning or humiliation ; 
ence adopted by the Dominicans and Car- 
melites. In blazonry, black, called sable, signi- 
fies prudence, wisdom, and constancy in adver- 
sity and love, and is represented by horizontal 
and perpendicular lines crossing each other. 

Blaek Fignanta are very numerous, of different 
degrees of transparency, and of various hues, in 
which either red or blue predominates, produc- 
ing brown blacks or blue blacks. The most 
important are btt^h btiKk, or vegttable blut blatk ; 
boiie black, or Paris black, called also ivory black ; 
Casiit or CologTit black, cork black, Frankfort 
black, and lamb black. (See AsPHALTtJM.) 

Bl»aB», Arch. The principal rafters of a roof. 

Blutid, Her. Leafless, withered. 

BUntai, Gr. (Lat. salea), A richly-made 
shoe ; a kind of sandal worn by men. 

Bluon, Her. Armorial compositions. To 
blazon is to describe or to represent them in 
an heraldic manner. The representation is 
called Blazonry. For example, the blasoning of 
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the BADGES on the cornice of King Henry's chan- 
try in Westminster Abbey is as follows : — On 
the dexter, a white antelope, ducally collared, 
chained, and armed or; and on the sinister a 
swan gorged with a crown and chain. The 
beacon or cresset or, inflamed proper^ (See 

Fig. 54-) 

Blending. Passing over painting with a soft 
brush of badger's hair made for the purpose, by 
which the pigments are fused together and the 
painting softened. 

Blindman'B Bait Called " hoodman-blind," 
Utnp. Elizabeth. 

Blind-ttory, Arch. The triporium in a 
church. Opposed to the clear or clere- 
story (ci-v.). 

Blookixig-Hsoima, Arch. The last course in a 
wall, especially of a parapet. The surface is 
made slightly convex to allow of water flowing 
off more easily. 

Blodbendm (O. £. for blood-bands). Narrow 
strips of linen to bind round the arm after 
bleeding. 

Blodfiu, O. £. Sky blue. 

Bloom. The clouded appearance which 
varnish sometimes takes upon the surface of a 
picture. 

Blue. One of the three primary colours, the 
complementary to orange. Blue, in Christian 
art, or the sapphire, expressed heaven, the 
firmament, truth, constancy, fidelity. Its sym- 
bolism as the dress worn by the Vii^n Mary is 
of modesty. In blazonry it signifies chastity, 
loyalty, fidelity, and good reputation. Engravers 
represent it by horizontal lines. 

Blue Blaek, or Cliarcoal Black, is a pigment 
prepared by burning vine-twigs in close vessels. 
Mixed with white lead it yields very fine silvery 
greys. (See also Black Pigments.) 

Blue Pigments. Minerals:— see Ultramarine, 
Cobalt, Blue Verditer. Vegetable: — Indigo. 
Animal : — Prussian blue. (See Carbonate of 
Copper, Intense Blue.) 

Bine Verditer. (See Verditer.) . 

Boar. In mediaeval art, emblem of ferocity 
and sensuality. In heraldry the boar is called 
Sanglier. The military ensigns of the Gauls 
were surmounted by figures of the wild boar. 




Figs. 89, 90. Boars. Gallic ensigns. 
Boelemt, Med. Lat. A buckler; 14th 



century. The word is derived from the German 
Bock, a goat. Compare ^Eois. 

Bodkin, Saxon. A dagger, a hair-pin, a 
blunt flat needle. 

<' With bodkins was Csesar Julius 
Murdred at Rome, of Brutus, Cassius.*' 

( The Serpent 0/ Division^ 159a ) 

" He pulls her bodkin that is tied in a piece of black 
ribbon." {The Parson's Wedding, 1663.) 

The Latin name for this classical head-dress was 
aetts. 

Body Colour. In speaking of oil colours the 
term applies to their soliditjr, or d^ree of 
opacity ; water-colour painting is said to be in 
body colours when the pigments are laid on 
thickly, or mixed with white, as in oil painting. 

Boedromia, Gr. and R. A festival instituted 
in honour of Apollo the Helper— 3oij5prfAto»» It 
was held at Athens on the sixth day of Septem- 
ber, a month thence called Boedromion. 

Bohemian Glui. The manufacture of a pure 
cr3rstal glass well adapted for engraving became 
an important industry in Germany about the 
year looo, and the art of engraving was admira- 
bly developed during the century. Of Johann 
Schapper, especially, Jacquemart says that he 
produced ** subjects and arabesques of such deli- 
cacy of execution that at first sight they seemed 
merely like a cloud on the glass. ' 

BohordameiLtiuii, Med. Lat. A joust with 
mock lances called "bouhours." 

BoJflB, R. (bos, an ox), (i) A heavy collar of 
wood or iron for dangerous dogs. (2) A similar 
collar placed round the necks of criminals or 
slaves. 

Boletar, R. A dish on which mushrooms 
{bo/eti) were served, and thence transferred to 
dishes of various forms. 

Bolevardoi, Med. Lat. A boulevard or ram- 
part. 

Bombard, O. £. A machine for projecting 
stones or iron balls ; the precursor of the cannon. 
First used in the 14th century. 

Bombards, O. £. Padded breeches. In 
Elizabeth's reign the breeches, then called Bom- 
bards, were stuffed so wide that a gallery or 
scaffold was erected to accommodate members 
of Parliament who wore them. The engraving 
shows James I. (painted 1614) attired for hawk- 
I ing. (Fig. 91.) 

Bombax, O. E. The stuff now called Bom- 
. basin. " A sort of fine silk or cotton cloth well 
' known upon the continent dming the 13th 
century." {Strutt.) 

Bombe, Fr. Curved furniture, introduced 
in the i8th century. 

Bombolom or Bunibalam, O. £. (from the 
Greek fid/ifios, a hollow deep sound). A musi- 
cal instrument consisting of an angular frame 
with metal plates, which sounded when shaken 
like the sistmm of the Egyptians. 
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Boiton, O. E. A flower lo called. 
Botigs, It. A manufactory or artist's work- 
shop where pottery is made. 

Fitghi«, Her. 
Varieties o( 
the heraldic 
cross, called 
also treflee. 

Bottoher 
Wan. Early - 
M. Boaagc. Dresden pot- 

tery, (l) A very hard red stone- 
ware, made of a red clay ol 
Okrilla, invented at Meissen by 
John Frederick Botlchei. (2) 
Porcelain. Bottcher, finding his 
wig very heavy one day, exa- 
mined the powder upon it, and 
discovered it to be tlie tine kaolin 
of Auc, from which the Dresden 
(or Meissen) china is made. 
Bottcher's first object was to ob- 
as while and aii perfect as that of 
he succeeded at his first trial, and 



f 



feliich^ 



F,B.9T 






ml)yKingJi.i. 



> I. of Enslud, 



V Black.) 
an attribute of the 
n the hands of evange- 



liquid makes in pouring out Ihroufih its ni 

Bon* BlMk. (See Iv( 

Book. In medieval a 
fathers of the Church ; 
lists and apostles it represents the Gospel. 
Boniface carries a book pierced with a sword. 
St. Stephen, St. Catherine, St. Bonaventura, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas also carry books. [ 

Bordnis, Her. A border to a sJiield. 1 

BonMmot, Gr. A festival held at Athens 
in honour of Boreas, the god of (he north 

Borto or Borda, Med. Lat. A lance. 

Boh. The centre of a shield ; also an archi- j 
teciural ornament for ceilings, put where the 
ribs of a vault meet, or in other situations. ' 



ch. 



arrangement of 

mental projec- 
tions on the 
surface of a 
wall of dressed 
masonry. Figs. 
92 and 93 



Siroduced pieces with archaic decoration so per- 
ectly imitated, that one would hesitate to declare 
ihem European. 

BotU», BonteU, Bowtell, or Boltell, Arch. 
An old English term for a bead moulding ; 
also for small shafts of clustered columns resting 
against the pillars of a nave, in the Romano- 
Byzantine and Gothic periods. These shafts 
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spring from the ground and rise Co the height 
of the bend of the roof, the diagonal ribs of which 




BougM* or Watw Bovgtti , 
Ft., were pouches of leather, 
which were used by the 
Crusaders for canying water 
in the deserts. Fig. 97 is 
a heraldic representation of 
the coat of arms of De Ros. 

Fig. w. Water Boola, BoulantaiioB, Gr. 

BtiuB='- An assembly composed of 

the foremost men of the nation. It was a kind 
of senate or higher council which deliberated 
on the afbirs of the republic. The popular 
a.<3embly, on the other hand, composed of all 
the males of free birth, was called agora, and 
was held in a place called by the same ikame. 
(See Agora.) 

Bonla. A peculiar kind of marquetry, com- 
posed of tortoise-shell and thin brass, lo which 
are sometimes added ivoiy and enamelled metal. 
Named from its inventor, Andre Charles Boule, 
bom 1642. 

Banldog-miU. A mill for winnowing the 
flour from the bran {trtuca) ; the device at the 
Academy of La Crusca. (See Crusca. ) 

BotudoD. A pitcrim's staff. On the walls 
of HOtel Cluuy, at Paris, the pilgrim's bourdon 
and cockle-shelk are sculpturwi Piers Plow- 
man describes a pilgrim's 

With a broad Jjtte, id a wichtryade wise 



BouiKinot. A close helmet of the 15th i»n- 
iary, first used in Burgundy. 

BoDrgogna, Point St, b a beautifully fine and 
well'finished pUbw lace resembling old Mechlin. 
No record remains of its manufacture. (Fig. 08. ) 

BotU*. (See Bubile.) 

%vw. Represented in the most ancient 
monuments. In classical art an attribute of 
Apollo, Cupid, Diana, Hercules, and the Cen- 

Bow, Arch., O.E. A flying buttress, orarch- 
buttress. 

Bow*d, Her. Having a convex contour. 

Bowat or Bo«r«, O. £. The Anglo-Saxon 
name for a bed-chamber, "bird in Sure" — a 
lady in her chamber. The bed-chambers were 
separate buildings grouped round or near Ibe 
central hall. 

" Up Ihen roK fair Annet'i falher. 



Bavll ofaittel, generally bronze or copper. 



beautiful buekds (A.S. bmas] were made of 

wood, generally of ash, whence they had 

another name ascen. They are ornamented 

with designs, and figures of animals, and were 

probably used at festivities to contain ale or mead. 

Bowtell or Boutell, Arch. (See Bottle.) 

Srabenm, Bntbinin, or BraTlom, Gr. (flpa- 

fliToi', from Spa3tiii, judge). Three terms denoting 

the priie assigned to tht victor in the publicgames. 

Braooa, BrM«, or Brmga (Celtic braae}. 

Trousers worn principally by barbarous nations. 



such as the Amazons, Gauls, Persians, and Scy- 
thians. Anojryrida was the name given to close- 
titting trousers, hrmcit laxa: to wider pantaloons, 
such as those worn by the Gaul in the left-hand 
comer of Fig. 99, from a bas-relief taken from 
the sarcophagus of the lAgna Ammendola. The 
brazen virgata were striped panlaltmns worn 
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BmeedorBni- 

•d, Her. Inter- 
laced, as in Ihe 
illa&traliDn of the 
arms of Cosmo, 
Ihe founder of 
the Medici family. 
(Kig. loo.) (See 
also the illustrn- 

Braoelet. Brace- 
lets were, among 
theancients.HSym- 
bol of mAiriage. 
(See ArmillaO 

BrMsIat*. (See 
Pkriscelis.) 



r covering 



BmeUal*, K. {hrachi 
Bnnlel, or piece of defei 
the brackium or foreann, ^ __ 

diators in the circus. Some beautifully oma- 
menled spedmens were found among the excavn- 
tions al Fompeii. 

BrMkttl, Arch., in medieval architecture, are 
usuftUy called Corbels. (See Fig, 5.) 

BraoonniarB, O. E. A skirt of armour, worn 
hanging from the breast and back plates ; l6th 

Braetra or Bitttaa, R. Leaves of metal, 
especially of gold, beaten out. 

BrftgB, Bri^, (See BracCjC) 

Bragamai, O. E. (SeeBRAQUEMARD.) " Un 
grant coustel, que I'en dit bragamas;" I4lhcent. 

Braggeri, O. E. An obsolete term for timber 

BRACKETS. 

Brake, O. E. A quern or handmill. 
Brand, A.S. A torch; bence, from its shin- 
ing appearance, a sword. {Meyrick. ) 

BrandratB, O.E. An iron tripod fixed over 
ibe lire, on which to set a pot or kettle. 

Bra([nemkrd, 
O. E. A kind of 
sabre — "un grant 
coustel d Ale- 
maigne, norame 
braquemart ;" 14th 

BfMl, Gen. An 

alloy made by 

> railing copper 
with dn, 01 else 
with zinc or silver. 
Another name for 
it is Bronze (q. v.). 
Corinthian brass 
is very celebrated, 
but little is known 
of its compo^- 
Pg. loi. Bimibh. tion even at the 



gold, pinchbeck, prince's 
.ui;l<^ u...., a^x. T....^ties of brass differing in 
the proportioru of the ingredients- Brass beaten 
into very thin leaves is called Dutch Metat. 

Brutart. Plate armour for thearm. (Fig. lot.) 

Braiiai. Engraved metal plates inWd in the 
pavements or walls of churches as monuments. 
The material was called cutUn (or Colt^e) plate. 
The engravings were made black with tnastic 
or bitumen, and the field or background was 
coarsely enamelled in various colours. 

BrftttMb, Celtic A standard; literally.acloth. 

Bnnaihid, O, E. Branched. 

Brsadtb ' ' in painting is a term which denotes 
largeness, space, vastness," &c. (Consult J. B. 
Pyne " On Iht Nomtnclature of PUtorial Art," 
Art Union, ir  




BToaeia, It. A conglomerate used by the 
ancients in architecture and sculpture. 

Breaohat (bnac Celtic, bracca Lot.). The 
word breeches in its present acceptance was fiist 
used towards the end of the 16th century ; pre- 
viously, breeches were called hose, upper socks, 
and slop. (See Bombards and Bracc^g.) 

Bnmen Oreen. (See Vrrditer.) 

Bnj», Her. (See Barnacles.) 

Bridgei, O. E. A kind of satin manufactured 

A favourite Scriptural emblem of 
self-restraint and self-de- 
nial. The illustration is 
the device of Benedetto 
Arbusani of Padua; with 
the motto which, according 
Epictetus, contains cveiy 




frequently so called. 



(Ffc 
" Historic Devicis.') 

Brouh or Brooli, O. 
A church spire, or 1 
sharp -pointtd objrcl. 



[See 
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BrMd Amw, now used m the Royal mark 
on all Government stores, Sec, was first em- 
pWedasaregal badge by Richard I. (Fig. 103.) 

Broeadt. A stout siUcen stuflT cf vari^^ied 
piltem. Stnitl says it was cotnposed of silk 
mlcrwoven with threaiis of gold and silver. The 
stale or " ducal " costume of the Dogertssa of 
Venice, represented in Ihe illustration, con- 



and copper ; the modtrn bronze contains also 
zinc and lead, by which the fluidity ia increased, 
and the brittleness diminished. 

Btoumi (ancient Chinese) are rarely seen out 
of the province of Fokien. The lines of metal 
are small and delicate, and are made to repre- 
sent flowers, trees, animals of various kinds, 
and sometimci Chinese characters. Some fine 
bronzes, inlaid with gold, are met with in this 
province. As a general rule, Chinese bronzes 
are more remarkable for their peculiar and cer- 
tainly not very handsome form than for anything 
else. 

Bromtn;. Theartoflayingacoatingofbronze 
powder on wood, gypsum, or other materiat. 
Another method is the electrotype process. (Con- 
sult Walker's Eleclrvlyfe Manipulation.) 

BroMh. (See Fibula.) Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
specimens of magnificent workmanship are de- 



Fig. 104. Gold Brocadf Stale or " Ducal " conume of the 

sisted principally of an ample robe of the finest 
gold brocade, lined with ermine. (Figs. 8S, 104. ) 

Broellk. Coarse cloth worn by monks in the 
Middle Ages- 

Bronlma, Gr. A drinking-vessel of wood, or 
silver, resembling a lai^e Scyphus (q-v.). 

Bromv. Antique bronie was composed of tin 



<|> Wt 



4^ 



scribed in the Arihsologiral Album, In the 
Middle Ages brooches bore quaint inscriptions : 
Chaucer's " prioress " wore 



brooches for hats a 
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Fig. 113. Gallic bnoch. 

France of the Gallic and Merovingian periods. 
(Compare FiBULA, Phalfil«.) 

Brovn, in Egyptian art, was the colour 
con:iecrated to Typhon ; in ancient limes it was 
the sign of mourning. Kegardcd as a compound 
of red and black, Bistre, it is the symbol of all 
evil deeds and treason. In a monastic costume 
it signifies renunciation. With the Moors it was 
emblematic of all evil. Christian symbolism 
appropriates the colour of the dead leaf for the 
type of " spiritual deatli," &c. (Consult Portal, 
Eisai sur la Coitleurs symboliques. ) 

Brown KiddBr. (.See Madder.) 

Browa Oohre. A strong, dark, yellow, opaque 
pigment. (See OcHRBj.) 

Bcown Figmaati are aifihalium, tiilre, umlier, 
sifuna. Mars irawn, Caiitl larth, Captagh 
brawn, brmvn maddtr, ^adttiMXiA terra virde ; — 
chiefly calcined earths. (See also iNDlco.) 



Brown Pink (Fr. stil de grain). A vi^lahle 
yellow pigment. (See PlNKs.) 

Brown B«d is gencnlly made from burnt 
yellow ochre, or Roman ochre, or from caldned 
sulphate of iron, (See Mars. ) 

Bmniwiak OrMn. A modi^cationof MoUN'- 
TAm Green (q.v.). 

Bmnr, Bynu, or ByrDftn. Saxon for a 
breastplate or cuirass, called by the Nonnans 
" broigm." 

BnitbH. (See Hair Pencils.) 

BnuMlt Point I. I'AiguiUo differs somewhat 
from the lace usually known as Brussels Lace 
or Point d'Angleterre, but resembles Point 
d'Aleufon in the reseau ground. (Fig. 114-} 
(See Point d'Angleterre.) 

Bnedna (Gr. fiuKorii). A kind of trumpet 
anciently made of a conch-shell, represented in 
the bands of Tritons. 

Bneonla, R. (intra, acheek). Thechin-piece 
or cheek-piece of a helmet, which could be raised 
or lowered by the soldier at will. 

BaBsntaur. A monster, half man and half ox. 
The name of the Venetian stale galley, 

Bnekttt, Anglo-Saxon. (See Bowls.) 

Bnekle. Her. The crest . 
of thePelham family, now 
represented by the Earls 
of Chichester, It is a 




ecclesiastical buildings, 

houses, and other objects 

in Sussex. (Fig. 115,) 

BaoklBT. (See Cli- 

Eus and Scutum.) 

Fift. ii;, HcnJdic Bseknin. A cloth 

buckle. stifTened with pim, so 

called from Bokhara, where it was originally 

Bnonninn, R. (|S«vKpi(n«r). An ox's head 
from which the flesh has been stripped ; an 
ox-skull employed in the decoration of friezes by 
Greekand Roman architects. Fig. 116 represents 
a imraniuin in the temple ol Vespasian at 

Bndgft, 0. £. I.ambskin with the wool 
dressed outwards. Mentioned by Chaucer. 
BnAtt-itoole, O, E. A stool with three legs, 
flnffln, O. E. Coarse cloth of Elizabeth's 

BnglM, O. E, Glass beads in the hair, 
leme. Eliiabelh and James I. 

Baldiollni, Med. Ul- A baudric. 

Bnlgs, R, A purse or leathern bag for money 
which was carried on the arm. According lo 
Pestus the word is of Gallic origin. 

Bnlln.R. (i»;/a, to bubble). A term denoting 
objects of various kinds, but all more or less 
approximating in shape to a water-bubble. The 
heads of certain nails werecalled ttdltri Fig. 117 
shows one of the iui/ie decorating an andent 
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fig. 1 16. BucraDJum. 
wom round the neck by children of pali 
bmily. The bulla trertm was 



nude of leather, worn byfreedmen or individuals 
of the lower orders. 

Bnlting-pip*, O. E. A bolting-cloth for sift- 
ine meal. 

BnUnlft, R. {buila). Diminutive of Bulla 
(q.v.). 

Bar. A term in etching for the rough edge 
of a line, commonly lemoved, but by Rembrandt 
and other great masters made efTeclive. 

BwdRliHumder.BouidedaEIUuidn. Surda, 
a slnff for clothing (mentioned in the 4(h cen- 
Iniy) from Alexandria, A silken web in dif. 
ferent coloured stripes ; I4lh century. 



BorfSV. A univalve shell, Turl-o mar- 
iraratui, producing a mother of pearl ; and 
hence all works tn mother of pearl, of whatever 
material, are called " bui^u.'' (jfaefunnart.) 

Burin. An instrument (orengravingoncopper. 

BnraUlMr. A steel inF^tniment used by en- 
graveis to soften lines or efface them. An agate 
is used to burnish gold. 

Burnt Bienuk. (See Sienna.) 

Bnnt Tirta Tnde. (.See Grbem Earth.) 

BoTDt DmbBT. (See Umber.) 

Bnir.O. £. <l) The broad iron ring on atilting- 
lance, just below the gripe, to prevent the hand 
slipping back. (2) Projecting defences at the 
front of a saddle. (Jt/tyrict.) (3) The tongh 
edge produced on the meUl by an incised or 
etched line in an engraving. 

Biukin. (See Cothurnus. ) 

Butnu, R. {iiira, lo bum). An open spot 
Upon which a pyre was raused for burning the 
corpse of a person of distinction. When the 
area adjoined the burying-ground, it was called 
biulum ; when il was separate from it, it was 
called uilrina. 

BattTMi,Arch. 
An abulmeoc em- 

the solidity or sta- 
bility of a wall ; 
it may either im- 
mediately abut on 
the wall, or be 
connected with it 



In the Romano- 
Byzantine and Ian- 
ceolaled styles 



S. Arch-bi 



which have lo sup- 
port high vaulted 

Bnnm, R. 

('tilat). Box, an 
eveixre«ii the 
wood of which 
was used for 
s. By analogy, the 
._ _!.! — made of 



various purposes, as with 

term iiixum was applici 

this wood, such as combs, flutes, children' 

shoes, and waied tablets for writing. 

BuKi, O. E. The arrow for an arquebus, or 
cross-bow. French, boujon : "aboult, anarrow 
with a great orbmad head." {CMgravi.) 

Byrnu. (See BiKKUS.) 

ByHU, Gr. and R. (^vvrat). The precise 
meaning of this term is unknown ; there is no 
doubt it was a texture made of some very costly 



so 
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material, since we leam from Pliny that the 
byssus clolh which he calls linum iysiiiiHrn was 
exceedingly dear. Everything leads us to sup- 
pose that it was a linen material of the finest 
qualily. This opinion would se 
finned by Herodotus and ^schyli 
comes from the Hebrew /luli. 

ByisiitiiM Fe- 
I rlod. Time, about 



The word 



6th I 



12th c 



zantine Archi- 

worthy for a bold 
development of 
the plan of Chris- 
tian places of wor- 
ship. It intro- 
I duced the cupola, 
or dome, which 



rounded by semi -domes; analmostsquare ground- 
plan in place of the long aisles of the Roman 
church; and piers instead of columns. The 
apse always formed part of Byzantine buildings, 
^ ' which were richly de- 

corated, and con- 
tained marble in gfeat 
profusion. St. So- 
phia, Conslanlinople 
(a.d- 531-537). is 
the finest example of 
Byzantine architec- 
ture. St. Mark's, 
Venice(A.D.977), and 
the Catheilral of Aix- 
la-Chapelle {A.D.796 
— 804), are also of 
pure Byiantine style. 
Byzantine Painting 
was that which suc- 
ceeded the decline of 
the early Christian 
Art in the catacombs 
and basilicas of Rome. 
and which preceded 
and foreshadowed the 
Renaissance of Ait in 
Italy- In style it was 
based on that of the 
catacombs,' but with a 
reminiscence of the 
excellence of ancient 
Greece ; it was, how- 
ever, restrained and 
kept within narrow 
limits by the conven- 
III Roman- Byianiine tionalities which were 
CrMs »i Cartw. imposed npon it by 

the Church, and which 
almost reduced it to a mechanical art. The 
aics of the lolh and nth centuries in Si. 
Mark's, Venice, are perhaps the best existing 

C' s of the Byzantine period. Specimens 
to be seen in St. Sophia, Constanti- 
nople 1 and at Kavenna. 



Ctabt, Arabic (lit square house). The sacred 
mosque at Mecca. The temple is an almost 
cubical edifice, whence its name. It is a 
&voarite subject of representation upon Mussul- 
man works of art. 

CaballMia, Cavtlheriam, herallMis (Gr. 
K)inp"i '"«*'). Med. A meadow set apart for 
military exercises. 



CftbtUerins, Med. Lai. 



avaliei 



Cabeiii were the personification of the element 
of fire. The precise nature attributed to them is 
unknown. There were two principal branches 
of their worship, the Pelagian and the Phoe- 
niciap. It is probable that this religion originated 
in Asia Minor, and penetrated to the island of 
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Sajnolhrace, in remote antiquity ; i( was very 
popular throughout Greece in the Pelasgic period. 
The principal temples were at Samothrace, Lero- 
nos, Imbros, Anthedon, and other places. 

Cab«iTia, Gr. (aoBtlpm). Annual festivals in 
honour of the Cabeiii (See Thbonismus.) 

Cablntt PietUTM. Small, highly-finished 
pictures, suited for a small room. 



Cabling, 

Roman arcniicciure 
thick rupe or cable. 

CabMMd, 



Cabls-monldlng. A moulding u 



ide i 



Said of the 

[X head of an animal represented 

£i K^ full-face, so as to show the face 

JUU only. (Fig. 113.) 

y^Jg^ Cabalw, Med. Latin (Old 

^^^^fe French, chaaldt). A machine for 

*T^ hurliny stones ; a large hallisTA. 

CuMbu, Gr.and K. (niionifiar 

L™-.'htid °^ KMinUil). A sort of pot or 

cabosud. vessel for cooking any kind of 

food. It wasmade of bronze, silver, 

or earthenware, and assumed a variety of forms ; 

but the one in ordinary use resembled an (^ 

with an opening at the top which closed by a lid. 

The laccalms tested upon a trivet (Iripus). 

Cmdaftlmi, CadatandDi. (SecCACAsupius.) 

Cadss, O. E. An inferior silken stuff used 

for wadding; 13th century. 

Cadsnej, Her. Figures and devices, by which 
difTerent members and branches of a family are 
distinguished. 

C*£t, Her. Junior. 
C>dlyi-drain, Welsh. Chcvaux-de-frise. 
Ca4iiiiQm Tallov is the sulphide of cadmium, 
the finest and most permanent of all the yellow 
pigments in use. 
Cadpea. Welsh. A chief of battle ; captain. 
Ctdnlll, Med. LaL Cross-bow quarrels. (See 
Carkeaux.) 

CUftesiU or Cadnoenn. A wand of Uurel or 
olive, given by Apollo to Mercury in exchange 
for the tyre invented by the latter. Mercury, it 
is said, seeing two snakes sirugglmg together, 
teparated them with his warvd, whereupon the 
snakes immediately twined themselves round it. 



This was the origin of the caduceus, as we 
know it ; it was always an attribute of Mercury, 
who thence obtained his name of Caducijer, ax 
caduceus-beaier. The caduceus was an emblem 



Mdiu 



liu«iim,R. This term is applied to two dis- 
things : (1) the fine linen coverlets, and (z)the 
earthenware vases, manufactured by the Cadurci, 
or Gauls inhabiting tbe district nowcalled Cahors. 
Oadul, Gr. and R. (from x<»'i^'»< '0 contain). 
(1) A large earthen ware jar. used for the same pur- 
poses as the arophoti ; especially to hold wine. 
An ordinary cadtts was about three feet high, and 
broad enough in the mouth to allow of the con- 
tents being baled out. (2) The ballot-um in 
which the Athenian juries recorded their votes 
with pebbles, at a triaL 

CKlatora {ealum, a chisel). A general tenn 
for working in metal by raised work or intaglio, 
i5uch as engraving, cariing, chasing, riveting, 
soldering, smelting, &c Greek, (he lurailk aA. 
Similar work on wood, ivory, marble, glass, or 
precious stones was called ScULPTURA. 

Giementioini, Cmumticila (struclura). A kind 
of masonry formed of rough stones. TTiere were 
two methods of construction to which this name 
applied. The first, called ixmintUia itrvitura 
incerta, consisted in embedding stones of more 
or less irr^ulai shape in mortar, so as to give 
them any architectural form, and then covering 
the whole over with cement. The second, 
called camcHtkii structHra anttgua, consisted 
in laying rough stones one on the top of 
the other, without mortar, the interstices being 
filled by chippings or smaller stones. 

CsDiBntiim. Unhewn stones employed in the 
erection of walls or buildings of any kind. 

Cwr, British (Lat. castrum ; Saxon, Chester). 
A camp or fortress. 

CMMriei (akin to Sanscrit ke^, hair, or to 
eaiius, bluish-grey). This term is almost syno 
■yrmous with Coma (q.v.), but there is also 
implied in it an idea ol beauty and profusion, 
not attaching to cema, which is the expression 
as well for an ordinary head of hair. 

CMtoi, CMtna. A boxing gauntlet. It c^ 
sisted of a series of leather thongs, armed with 
lead or metal bo.sscs, and was tilted 10 the hands 

C»tl«. (SeeCsTRA.) 

Cagamptni, Med. Lat A chat-faux, or 
wooden shed, under which the soldiers carried 
on the operations of attack. {Meyrkk. ) 

CkUlODUg*, Fr. Fine earthenware 1 pipe- 
clay ; a kind of hard paste ; opaque pottery. 
'■ Fine earthenware is most frequently decorated 
by the 'muffle;' the oldest specimens, those 
made in France in the i6th century, are orna- 
mented by incrustation." lyatfueniart,) 

Curelll, Med. Lat. (See Cadrelli.) 

Gaira. A heap of stones raised over a graie. 
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to which rriends as Ihey pass add a stone. 
The custom still prevails in Scotland and Ire- 

OliiiOn, Arch. A sunken panel in a ceiling 
or soffit. (See Coffer.) 

OalUBUiiu {calamus, q.v.). A case Tor 
carrying writing-reeds (caiami). Anolher name 
for this case was lAaa ealamaria. 

OalainiiteT and CaUmiaCnlm. A curling-iron, 
s partly hollow 
because in vf 

ployed for the purpose ; hence, Calamistratus, 
an effeminate maji, or discourse. (Compare 
ClNIFLO.) 

Cftlamni {xi^afi-in, a reed or cane). A haulm, 
reed, or cane. The term was applied lo a 
variety of objects made out of reeds, such as a 
Pan's pipe, a shepherd's flute {libia], a. fishing- 
rod {Jnscatiii), a rod lipped with lime, for fowl- 
ing, &c. (SeeARUNDO.) It was specially used, 
however, to denote a reed cut into proper shape, 
and used as a pen for writing. 

CalAutiea. (See Calautjca.) 

OtlMh (Fr. ca/i^ie). 
A hood mnde like that 
of the carriage called in 
France calkhe, whence 
its name. It is said to 
have been introduced 
into England in 1765 by 
the Duchess of Bedlord, 
and was used by ladies 
to protect their heads 
when dressed for the 
— opera or other entertain- 

Rg. ..4, CaUsh. ments. 

Calftthiietu (iciiAaPCir- 
■oj). A small wicker basket. 

Cftlatliiu (kbAoSoi, a basket ; I.al. qualus or 
guasillus). A basket made of rushes or osiers 
plaited, employed for many purposes, but above 
all as a woman's work-basket. The calaikus 
was the emblem of the 7uro««or or women's 
apartments, and of the housewife who devoted 
herself to domestic duties. The same tenn de- 
noted earthenware or metal vases of various 
shapes ; among others a drinking-cup. 

Calantlsa or Calvatiaa, K. (Gr. Kp^itiaar, from 
Kpit and iita \ fastened to the head). A head- 
dress worn by women; the Greek MlTRA(q.v.). 
Cilau (i-d^, the heel). A spur. It was also 
called cakis aculmi (lit. heel-goad), a term spe- 
cially applied to the spar ofacock. The latter, 
however, was just as often called calcar. In 
media:val Latin calcaria autea are the golden, or 
gilt, spurs which were a distinctive mark of 
knighthood ; calcaria argtHlta, the silver spurs 
worn only by esquires. Calcaria amputari, to 
hack off the spurs, when a knight was de- 
gntded : — I 



F[«i delta 



[Jt™ 



ier forbL." 

ii Garin MS.) 



CftlMUrlniB {folcB, to tread under foot). A 
raised platform of masonry, set up in the cellar 
where the wine was kept (cilia vinaria\ and 
raised above the level of the cellar-floor, lo a 
height of three or four steps. On either side of 
this platform were ranged the casks {liolia) or 
large earthenware vessels in which the mne was 
made. The calcaioriwii ijerved as a receptacle 
for the grapes when crushed (whence its name), 
and as a convenient place from whence to super- 
intend the making of the wine. 

CalatuDsn. Synonym of Calceus (q.v.), a 
term far more frequently employed. 

CaloeainsDtnn). A general term denolingany 
description of boot and shoe. (Each will be 
found separately noticed in its place.) 

CaloMony or Chaleedony (from the (own 
Chakedoit). A kind of agate, of a milky colour, 
diversified with yellow, bluish, or green tints. 
The Babylonians have left us a laige number of 
chalcedony cylindeis, covered with inscriptions. 
(See also Arate, Cameos.) 

CaloMlui (dimin. of Calceus, q.v). A small 
shoe ot ankle-boot worn by women. There 
were three kinds : the first had a slit over the 
instep, which was laced up when the boot was 
on. A second shape had a veiy wide opening, 
and could be fasteoed above the ankle by a 
string passed through a hem round the top. In 
the third description there was neither cord, 
lace, nor stit. The shoe was always low in the 
heel, and was worn like a slipper. 

Calcena {folx, the heel). A shoe or boot 
made sufficiently high to completely cover the 
fool. The Romans put off their shoes at table ; 
•hence calceos poscert meant "to rise from table." 

Calenlni (dimin. of calx, a small stone or 
counter). A pebble, or small stone worn by 
friction to present the appearance of a pebble. 
Calculi were used in antiquity for recording 
voles (for which purpose they were thrown into 
the urn), for reckoning, and for mosaic paving 
{hence the English word "calculation"). 

Caldurinm {calidui, warm). The apartment 
in a set of Roman baths which was used as a 
kind of sweating-room. This chamber, which 
is constructed nearly always on the same plan 
in the different baths which have been discovered, 
included a Laconicum, a Labrum, a Suda- 
torium, and an Alveus. (.See these words.) 
Fig. 56 (on p, 32) represents a portion of the 
caldarium of Pompeii, restored. 

CaldM ForeelBtn is from the Portuguese fac- 
tory of that name, specialized for faiences in 
relief; the greater number are covered with a 
black coaling; the others with the customary ena- 
mels of the country, violet, yellow, and green. 
Caldroa, for domestic use of the 14th cen- 
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tury, is depicted as a tripod with a globular 
body, and broad mouth and two handles. 

Calibre (or Caliper) Compafsei. Compasses 
made with arched legs. 

Caliga. A military boot worn by Roman 
soldiers and officers of inferior raink. The 
caliga consisted of a strong sole, studded with 
heavy pointed nails, and bound on by a net- 
work of leather thongs, which covered the heel 
and the foot as high as the ankle. 

CUiptra. (See Calyptra.) 

Caliver. A harquebus of a standard * * calibre, " 
introduced during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

CrUz. a cup-shaped vase, used as a drink- 
ing-goblet. It was of circular shape, had two 
handles, and was mounted on a tolerably high 
stand. The term also denotes a water-meter, 
or copper tube of a specified diameter, which 
was attached like a kind of branch-pipe to a 
main one. 

Callieulse. A kind of very thin metal disk, 
more or less ornamented, worn by rich Chris- 
tians, and especially priests, as an ornament for 
the dress. Callicula were also made of purple- 
coloured cloth. Many of the pictures in the cata- 
combs represent persons wearing callicula on their 
colobia and other garments. (See Colobium.) 

Callieteia («caX\io-Tcra). A Lesbian festival 
of women, in which a prize was awarded to the 
most beautiful. 

Callot. A plain coif or skull-cap (English). 

Calonei {kvlKol^ wood), (i) Roman slaves who 
carried wood for the soldiers. (2) Farm servants. 

Calote, Fr. A species of sabre-proof skull- 
cap worn in the French cavalry. 

Calotype. A process of printing by photo- 
graphy, called also Talbotype. 

Gedpis, Gr. A water-jar with three handles, 
two at the shoulders and one at the neck. 

Calthrops. (See Caltraps.) 

Caltraps (for r^^a/-traps). Spikes 

A of metal thrown on the ground to 
resist a charge of cavalry. In 
Christian art, attributes of St. The- 
mistocles. 

Calvary, Chr. An arrangement of 
Fig. 125. small chapels or shrines in which the 
Caltrap. incidents of the progress to the 
scene of the crucifixion are represented. To 
each such "station" appropriate prayers and 
meditations are allotted. 
Calvatiea. (See Calautioa.) 
Calyptra (from KoXwrroi, to hide). A veil 
worn by young Greek and Roman women over 
the face. It is also called cctliptra, but this term 
is less used. 

Camail (for cap-mail). A tippet of mail 
attached to the nelmet. In medisev'al Latin 
called camaUf catnallus, canulaucum^ ccUamauciu^ 
calamatuuvL 
Camara. (See Camera.) 



Camayeu. Monochrome painting, i. e. in 
shades of one colour, or in conventional colours 
not copied from nature. 

Camoer, Arch. A curve or arch. 

Camboge or Oamboge. A gum-resin, forming 
a yellow water-colour. The best gamboge is 
from Slam, and the kingdom of Camboja 
(whence its name). It should be brittle, 
inodorous, of conchoidal fracture, orange- 
coloured or reddish yellow, smooth and some- 
what glistening. Its powder is bright yellow. 
An artificial gamboge, of little value, is manufac- 
tured with turmeric and other materials. 

Cambresian Faience. The '*poterie blance" 
of Cambrai is mentioned in a MS. of the i6th 
century. It was an enamelled faience. 

•Camella. An earthenware or wooden vessel 
employed in certain religious ceremonies. It 
probably served for making libations of milk. 

Cameo (Itxd. cammeo). A precious stone, 
engraved in relief; it is thus opposed to the 
Intaglio (q.v.), which is cut into the stone. 
Cameos are generally carved from stones having 
several layers. They were employed in the 
decoration of furniture, vases, clasps, girdles, 
and to make bracelets, rings, &c. Cameos were 
largely made by the Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans ; by the two latter generally of sar- 
donyx and onyx. (See Intaglio, Shell 
Cameo, &c.) 

Cameo-glass. (See Gr.ASS.) 

Camera, more rarely Camara. The vault or 
vaulted ceiling of an apartment. Camera Tnirea, 
a vaulted ceiling, the surface of which was lined 
with plates of glass. The term was also used to 
denote a chariot with an arched cover formed 
by hoops ; an underground passage ; a pirate- 
vessel with a decked cabin ; and, in short, any 
chamber having an arched roof, as for instance 
the interior of a tomb. 

Camera Lucida. An optical instrument for 
reflecting the outlines of objects from a prism, 
so that 3iey can be traced upon paper by a per- 
son unacquainted with the art of drawing. 

Camera Obsoora. A darkened room in which 
the coloured reflections of surroundmg objects 
are thrown upon a white ground. 

Camfari, Camphio, Med. Lat. A decreed 
duel : from the German **kampf," battle ; and 
the Danish ** vug," manslaughter. {Meyrick,) 

Camies, O. E. A light thin material, pro- 
bably of silken texture. 

Caminus. Literally, a smelting furnace, and 
then an oven for baking bread ; also, a hearth or 
fireplace. Fig. 126 represents a baker's oven at 

Pompeii. 
Camisado, O. E. A sudden attack on a small 

party ; a Spanish term. 

" To give camisadoes on troupes that are lodged afarre 
off." (Bru/e Discourse 0/ Warrt. ) 

Camisia (a Gallic word, whence prob. Ital. 
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It the skin 



CmuIm or CliMulet, 

O. E. Originally a tissue 
of goat's and camel's hair 
interwoven. In Eliza- 
beth's reign the name was 
given lo a cloth of mixed 
wool anil silk, first manu- 
factured in Montgomerj'- 
shire, on (he banks of 
ihe river Camlet. 

Cuunska. A cloth of 
which church vestments 
were made, temp. Ed- 
ward III. 

CamocK, O. E., I4ih 

century. A textile pro- 

Vig 196 Caminu-i liably of fine Camel's hair 

and silk, and of Asiatic 

workmanship, much used for chutcti vestments, 

dress, and hangings. 

OMBpagiu or Compftgni. A kind of sandal. 
It was worn especially by the Roman patricians. 
I, It. A bell ; hence, CAMPANOLOGY, 
 study of belU. 
A belfry. 

Canp-Mlliag. Where all the sides are equally 
inclined lo meet the horiionlal part in Ihe centre 
(as in an attic). 
CftmpMtre, I 
to Ihe Field of , 
dialois and soldiers when going through violent 
exercises in public. The kilt fitted close to Ihe 
body, and reached two-lhirds down the thigh. 

CunpiD B«gii, Engl. The king's champion, . 
who on the day of ihe coronation challenges any ' 
one who disputes (he lille to Ihe crown. 

Cunpiu Ibrtini (i.e. Field of Mars). At 
Rome, as in the provinces, this term had the i 
same meaning which it bears in some countries i 
at the present day ; i. e. a ground on which , 
soldiers uenl through their exercises. In an- 
cient limes, hotvever, the Field of Mars, or 
simply the Field, served also as a place of 
as.senibly for the 

Ctnabt, Gr. and 
R. A Low Latin 
name for the slight | 
structures common ' 
in country places, ' 
such as we should 
now call sheds or 
hovels. Those who 

called canabtitscs, i 
Fig. iZ7 is from a 



Can»licolBi(dimln.ofCANAUS, q.v.). Asmall 
channel or groove ; or a fluting carved on the 
face of a triglyph, (Fig. ii8.) 



e. Ouialiot 



3 Sansci 



:o d^). 



Cuialii (akin t( 
An artificial channel or conduit for waici. i i.c 
term catialii is also given to the fillet or flat sur- 
face lying between the abacus and echinu.s of an 
Ionic capital. It terminates in the eye of the 
volute, which it follows in such a way as to give 
it the proper contour. 

Canatuon (Gr. iciiraflpof). A carriage, of 
which Ihe upper part was made of basket-work. 

Canbtria, Med. Lai. (Yr. Jamhiires). Armour 
for the legs. 

Oaaoelll (from canter, a lattice). A Irellis, 
iron grating, or generally an ornamental barrier 
separating one place from another. In some 
amphitheatres the podium (q.v.) had canctlli 
at tne top. In a 'court of law the judges and 
clerks were divided from the place set apart for 



ic by ™ 


laUl (he 


nee"\-A««ri"). 




Candala. A 




loreh, made of 


S^'^tz 


"~ji rone, coated with 


l^mt,-^ 


■^ tallow, resin, or 


^9n^ 


pilch. It was 


^^r 


carried in funeral 






processions (hence 






■' candU "), 

OandtlabruB. 
A candlestick, 

generally any kind 






of stand by which 






a light can be sup- 
ported. There 
were many diflTe- 






rent kinds. The 












used lo denote the 
lall pedestal of a 






portable lamp 
(Fig. 129)- (See 
Candlebeam.) 


j^ fe 


A style of gro- 


^5f^ 


tion, characteristic 


oftheUrblnoma- 


,55. Candtlabrun. 


jolica ware. 




Caadlebaan. 


A Chan 


elier oi 


the Middle Ages with 
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' ' bdlys ef laton " (or brass cups) slung by a I 
pulley rtom (he ceiUn|;. 

Cudlai. The A.S. poets called the sun "ro- 
dores candel," the candle of the firmament, 
"woniM candel," "heofon candel," &c. Origi- 
nally, no doubt, the candle was a mere mass of fat 
plastered round a wick <candet-weoc) and stuck 
upon a "candel-sticca," or upright stick; when 
the candle-stick had several branches, it was called 
a ciodle-frw. There were iron, bone, sitver- 
gitt, and ornamented candlesticks. Through 
the Middle Ages candles were stuck on a spike, 
not in a -,ocket, and a chandelier of the l6)h 
cenlury shows the same arrangement. 



yig. 130. Pcruin Candyi 

CMldy* (nitSiii), A Persian cloak of wooUea 
cloth, generally purple in colour. 

CksephDria. Greek festivals of Diana ; or 
an incident of another feast, called fralelia, in 
which virgins about to marry presented baskets 
(caitta) to Minerva. The name, CanePhohus, or 
"basket -bearer," was common to the virgins 
who attended processions of Ceres, Minerva, 
and Bacchus, with the consecrated cakef, in- 
cense, and other sacrificial accessories, in the 
flat baskets called catiea, 

Cau«tt<. A conic-shaped German drinking- 
mug, resembling the modem "schoppcn," of 
which highly ornamented examples in white 
Btone-ware have been produced by the potters 



Ouiple, O. E. A 

small knife or dagger. 
CuU (akin to San- 
scrit pVAN, Or. ximr). 
A dog. This term 
has numerous dimi- 
nutives : lalutus, laid- 
Itts, lankula. How- 

liiation, the dog Is 
always met with as 
the compnnion of 
man, and in each na- 



t follov 



! Fig. 131. Cintiie 



ticular type. Thus a 
di-stinct difTerence is 
perceptible in the dogs 
of the Etruscann, 
Greeks, Romans, 
Egyptians, Indians, 
and Gauls. The 
Egyptians had ter- 
riers and greyhounds, 
wolf-dogs, and others 
for hunting or watch- 
dogs. Alt these breeds 
are met with on Ibe 
bas-reliefs of E^ptian 
The 



i-gyplis 



e for E 



dog, mou, ■avttwcu, is evidentfy onomatopoietic 
or imitative. (See also Dog. ) 

Cuiiitmni, CsoitMr, or Canenm {titirrpor, 
from Kirn, a reed). A wide shallow basket for 
carrying the instruments of sacrifice and offer- 
ings for the gods. It was generally carrieil on 
the head by youne girls, who were called Cane- 
plv>ric {Ka«|^(l|iai, 1. e. basket -bearers), q.v. 

Canon (■or^i', from itiinii i. e. anything 
straight like a reed). A fixed rule or standard 
which is supposed to have served, in antiquity, 
as a basis or model in forming statues, the 
various members of which bore a definite pro- 
portion one to the other. The Greeks had 
some such canon. The Jopi/^^poi (spearman) 
of Polycletus was, it is said, looked upon as 
affording a standard for the propoitiuns of the 
human body. The ^yptians are also supposed 
to have had a canon, in which the middle finger 
formed the unit of measurement. 

CanopM or Canopto Vaiei. An ^yplian 
vase, made of clay, and so named from its being 
manufactured at Canopus, a town of Lower 
^ypt, the present Aboukir. The same name 
was given to funereal urns made in the shape of 
the god Canopus, who is described by Russin as 
pedtius ixipiii, attratio coHo, venire tumida in 
modum kydria, cum dorsa aqualilrr lertti (i. e. 
having small feet, a short neck, a belly as round 
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and swelling as a water-jar, and a back lo 
match). Cmopean vases were made of earthen- 
ware, alabaster, and limestone. They were 
placed at the four comers of tombs or sarco- 
phagi containing mummies. In them were de- 
posited the viscem of the dead, which were 
placed under the protection of the four genii, 
symbolized each by the head of some animal 
which served at the same time for the lid of the 
canopea. 

CMt, Arch. (I) To truncate. (l) To turn 
anything over on its angle. 

OuMiTwU, Med. LbL Standard-beaters: 
frotn Cantarrum, a kind of standard used by 
the Roman emperors. (Consult Mtyrkt.) 

CaDt»d Colnnm, Arch. A column polygonal 
in section. 

Cant«llDi, Med.Lat. {Yr.ckanteauanA canld; 
Lat. quantillui). (t) A cut with a weapon, or 
theporlioncutaway. (l) Heraldic for the fourth 
part of a shield, since called a canton. (3) The 
hind part of a saddle. 

Ckuteriolni (dimin. of canterius, a prop). 
A painter's easel. The term, which is of doubt- 
ful Latinity, corresponds to the Greek ixplftii. 

Outeiiiu, R. This term has numerous 
meanings ; it serves to denote a gelding, a prop, 
the rafters forming part of the woodwork of a 
roof, and a surgical contrivance, of which the 
form is unknown, but which was used for sus- 
pending horses whose legs chanced to be broken, 
in such a way as to allow the bone to set. 



r personages. 



vention. It v 

Bacchus, and accordingly, in representations of 

the festivals of that ^A, it figures constantly 

in the hands of satyrs and other 

(Fig. 13*-) 

Mntnerlni. (See Cantrrius.) 

Canthni (nuB^i, the felloe of a wheel). A 
hoop of iron or bronze forming the tirt of a 
wheel. The Greeks called this tire Mvtrrpor 
(i. e. that which is fastened to the felloe). 

Oantlonni. An interlude of musicin a Roman 
plav. 

CuitileTen or CknUIiTsn, Arch. Blocks 
framed into a wall under the eaves, projectii^so 
as to carry a moulding. (See ModillioM.) 

Cant-maaldlng, Arch. Any moulding with a 
bevelled face. 

(Uunm. A Greek basket, more generally 
called Canistrum (q.v.). 

CasTAi prepared for {minting is kept stretched 
upon frames of various sizes : e. g. kil-cat, 28 or 
29 inches by 36 ; thra-quarta-s, 25 bv 30 ; hidf- 
length, 40 by 50 ; bishop's half-lmglh, 44 or 45 
by 56 ; bisho/is -aiholflength, 58 by 94. 
I Cap-a-pie (Fr.). In full armour, from head la 
foot. 

CaparlMm. The complete trappings of a wat- 

Capelliiu, Med. Lat- The chapeline or small 
Chapel de Fer. 

C>p«llnni, Med- Lat. A scabbard {pot the 
hilt ofaswordl. 

C»p«llni ferrgtu. (See Chapel de Fer.) 

CapUUmantom, R. A wig of false hair, in 
which the hair was long and abundant. (See 
Coma.) 

C«pUlBI (from caput, the head). Hair ; the 
hair of the head in general, (See CoMA.) 

Capii, R. A kind of earthenware jug, with a 
handle. Vessels of this kind were used in 
sacrifices, and the cafis is often found repre- 
sented on medals. Other names for it were 
capede, capeduncula, and copula. 

Capiitarlum (deriv. from cntilfn or ani/^n, 
i. e. that which is scooped out). A vessel 
resembling the akiius, or wooden trough, and 
which was employed for cleansing the eai^ 
of com after they had been threshed and 
winnowed. 

Capiitnun (from capio, '\. e. that which takes 
or holds). (1) A halter or head-stall, (a) A 
rope employed for suspending the end of the 
beam in a wine-press. (3) A muzzle made to 
prevent young animals from sucking after they 
lave been weaned. (4) A broad leather band 
>r cheek-piece worn by flute-players. It had an 
opening for the mouth to blow through. 

Capita kut Savia (lit. htads or skips ; of coins 
having the head Qifanus on one side and a ship 
- "- ' ' ■"- -■ r tails'" 
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Capital {eapal, a. Iiead). A strip of cloth 
worn round the head, in primitive times, by 
Roman women, to keep in their hair. Later on 
it was worn only by women atiached to the- 
service of religion. (See CapiTULUM.) 

Ciipitallnm. (See Capituluu.) 

Ckpitinm. An article of female dress ; a 
kind of corset or bodicfl. 

Ckpitoltnm I L e. the place of (he caput ,- be- 
cause a human head was supposed (o have been 
discovered in digpng the foundations). The 
Capitol, or enclosure containing the temple 
raised in honour of Jupiter. The first Capitol 
of Rome was built on the Mom Capitolinus or 
Ca/nlolium. The chief cities of Italy possessed 



each its Capiiolium. 



CftpiUl. A term 

which denotes the 
member of architec- 



:>iitar. 



pilas: 




Figs. 133 and 134 
represent cushion capi- 
tals of the Romano- 
Orders of Architecture 
are known by their 
Capitals. (See Com. 
posiTE, Corinthian, 
Doric, Ionic, and 
Tuscan.) 

Capo di Monti, 
Naples, A manufac- 
tory of faience, estab- 
lished by Charles III. 

Cappkgh Bmwiu, 
Light and Dark, 
Rich brown pigment^ 

Ireland. 



made of a 



Called also M/iff'n/ . 

CapTMlni, R. (lit, _ „__. ,. 

A fork for digging, with two prongs converging 
logetber like tHe horns of a roebuck. The term 
is also used for a strut or brace. The tie-beams 
and king-posts in the frame of a roof are often 
connected by eaprtoli. 

Capriooio, It. Caprice in ait. 

Caprieomoi. The zodiacal sign of September 
employed by Augustus C*sar in commemoration 
of his victory at Actium un the day when the 
sun enters that sign. The same device was used 
by Cosmo de' Medici, and by the Emperor 
Rodolph IL of Germany, with the 



" Folget Caesaris Ast. 

CaprimiOpii, Lat. 
device on antique gc 
■enting a man or a ui 

Captonn, R. (fro 



A"'.'oa^mSkeVaL 
ns and has-reliefs. ri 
n milking a goat. 
afat and pron 



which hdigs down tlie foreheadj. The forelock 




Fi|. 13;. Capricomiu. The it 



:eorO><niode'Mcd 



CapM or Sariniiuii, R. A box or case of 
cylindrical form, used for several purposes, but 
more particularly for the transport of rolls or 
volumes (vntumiiia). The eapi^ were generally 
provided with straps and locks, the former serv- 
ing as a handle. 

CapielU and Capinla, R. (dimin. of Cafsa, 
q.v.). A case or casket for jewels, &c 

Capnabon, A hood with neck-piece and 
mantle. The engraving (Fig. 136) Is a portrait 
of Cimabue. 

CapnU. Dimin. of Capis (q.v.). 

Cipvlui*, R, The straight handle or hilt 

tradislinction (o ansa, which signihes a curved 
baft or handle. The term capularis was ap- 
plied indifferently to the handle of a sword, a 
sceotre, &c. 

, Chariot, or Curiag*. (See Carrus and 



CURl 



s.) 



Carabtga, Med. Lat. Also Caladra. A 
kind of catapult or balista. 

Carabine. (See Carbine.) 

CarabnJ (icilpaSoi), A small boat made of 
wicker-work ; a kind of shallop covered with 
raw hides. It was cither propelled by itself or 
attached to the stem of a l^;ger vessel Similar 
to the ci  



Emperor Antonine, who obtained thus his si 
name of Caratalla. 

Garaoola, Arch. A spiral staircase. 

CarhaMD* or Garbaiiun (nilpirairM, tine Spa- 
nish flax). This term was used indifferently 
to denote all textures made of the flne Spanish 
flax. Thus any kind of linen garment, the sails 
of a ship, the awning of a theatre or amphi- 
theatre, all came under the term of carbasms. 

CarbatliM (KBpiMTiivi), A rough kind of 
boot in common use, made of a single piece of 
leather, and worn by peasants. 
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Ckrbins, or Otntblnt, or Cir&ben. A short 
gun with a wheel lock and a wide bore, in 
duced in the i6ih century. 



called Emtrald Grim and Paul i'rroaae Green 

Gnhnatlt {Lai. {ariiiiuulus). A gem of a 
deep red colour. A jewel shining in the dark. 
{Milieu.) 

CuiwiMiini, Med. Lat. (Fr. rarquoiss II. 
larcaiss ; Mod. Gr. ■jwpiciMrioi'). A quiver. 

CBTCUDniie, Med. A battering -ram. The 

CuMuM, O. E. A necklace set with stones, or 
strung with pearls. 

Canut, Arch. The unfinishea frnme or 
skeleton of a building. 

Caiear (akin to arcto, i. e. an enclosure [Gr. 
JuKoi]). (i) A prison. (2) The circus. At Rome 
the prisons were divided into three slaee; : the 
first, which formed a story above ground {career 



Cubon^ta of Lead, or wMtr lead, is the p 
cipal V hite pigment. It is prepared by exposing 
sheets of lead to the action of acetic and carbonic 
acids. It is called also Ceruse, Flake white, 
Krenis (or Vienna) while, NoUinghamwhile. 
is also known, under dilTerent modifications of 
colour, as Venice, or as Hamburg, or as Dutch 
■white. It is a pigment very liable to injury from 
exposure (o cenain gases. (See fJxiliE ■: 
Zinc.) 

CubouWi Df Copper yield blue and green 
pigments, known from the earliest times, and 
under many names, as Mountain blue and gtcen. 
blue and green Ask, or Saiinderf (for ccndres') 
blue and green. These names are also applied 
to (he manufactured imitations of the native car- 
bonates of copper. Powdered Malachilt is a 
form of the native green carbonate. The colours ' 
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stage on a level with the ground, served as a place 
of confinement in which criminals were placed to 
await the execution of their sentence ; lastly 
there was the career inferior^ or subterranean 
dungeon called robur, for criminals condemned 
to death. Fig. 137 represents the career built at 
Rome by Ancus Martius and Servius Tullius ; 
Fig. 138 the carceres of the circus. 

Carchesimii (icapx^(r(o»). (i) A drinking-cup 
of Greek invention, and having slender handles 
rising high over the edge, and reaching to the 
foot. It was an attribute of Bacchus, and was 
used in the religious ceremonies. (2) A scaffold- 
ing in the shape of the carchcsium at the mast- 
head of a ship. (Anglic^, "crow's-nest.") 

Cardinalis. (See Scapus.) 

Cardo. A pivot and socket used for the hinge 
of a door. The term was also used in carpentry 
to denote a dove-tailed tenon ; this was called 
cardo securi-culatusy i. e. a tenon in the shape of 
an axe, th^ dove- tail bearing some resemblance to 
the blade of that tool. 

Care-clotb, O. E. A cloth held over the 
bride and bridegroom *s heads at a wedding. 

Carellas (Fr. carreau). A quarrel or arrow 
for cross-bows, the head of which was either 
four-sided or had four projections. 

Carillon, Fr. A set of large bells, ari-anged to 
perform tunes by machinery, or by a set of keys 
touched by a musician. Antwerp, Bruges, and 
Ghent are celebrated for the carillons in their 
steeples. 

Caristia (from x<^<'f favour or gratitude). A 
Roman feast, at which the members of a family 
came together. It lasted three days : on the 
first, sacrifices were offered to the gods; the 
second was consecrated to the worship of deceased 
relations ; and on the third the surviving mem- 
bers of the family met at a banquet. Strangers 
were not allowed in these gatherings. 

Canninated Lakes. Also called Lctke of 
Florence, Paris^ or Vienna. Pigments made from 
the liquor in which cochineal and the other in- 
gredients have been boiled to make carwine. 
(See Madder.) 

Carmine. A beautiful pigment prepared from 
the insect, cochineal. Carmine is the richest 
and purest portion of the colouring matter of 
cochineaL The various kinds of carmine are 
distinguished by numbers, and possess a value 
corresponding thereto ; the difference depending 
either on the proportion of the alumina added, 
or on the presence of vermilion added for the 
purpose of diluting and increasing the quantity 
of the colour : the alumina produces a paler tint, 
and the vermilion a tint different to that of 
genuine carmine. The amount of adulteration 
can always be detected by the use of liquor 
ammoniac, which dissolves the whole of the car- 
mine, but leaves the adulterating matter un- 
touched. Carmine is chiefly used in miniature 



{>ainting and in water-colours. It is made in 
arge quantities in Paris. 

Carmine-madder. (See Madder.) 

Carnarinm, R. [caro^ flesh), (i) A larder for 
fresh or salted provisions. (2) The iron hooks on 
which they were hung. 

Camiflcia or Camifloina, R. {carnifex, exe- 
cutioner). Subterranean dungeons, in which 
criminals were put to the torture, and, in many 
cases, executed. 

Camix or Camyz (Celtic and Gaulish word). 
A trumpet in the form of a long horn, of which 
the mouth was curved so as to resemble the 
mouth of an animal. This instrument gave out 
a peculiarly loud strident sound, and was used 
more particularly by the Celtic nations, notably 
the Gauls. It is constantly found represented on 
the coins of these nations, and on bas-reliefs. 
Some archaeologists have mistaken the camices 
on medals for cornucopia. 

Carol, Chr. An enclosed place ; a circular 
gallery. In old French, earole signified a round 
dance, or a circle of stone. In the last century 
the term was applied to the ambulatory, or cir- 
cular gallery, behind the choir in churches. 

Carpentam, R. A two-wheeled carriage of 
Gaulish invention ; it was often covered with an 
awning, resembling in form that of the Camara 
(q.v.). The carpenium funebre or pompcUicum 
was a hearse. It was made to resemble a 
shrine or small temple. Lastly, the term car^ 
\ peninm was used to denote a cart, with two 
wheels, employed for agricultural purposes. 

Carrago (i. e. formed of carri or carts). A 
kind of intrenchment peculiar to certain bar- 
barous nations. It was constructed by drawing 
' up waggons and war-chariots in a curved line, 
approaching a circle as nearly as the nature of 
the ground permitted. It formed a first line of 
I defence, behmd which the combatants sheltered 
themselves in order to defend the camp proper, 
which lay in the centre of the carrago. 

Carreanx, Med. Fr. Quarrels for cross-bows, 
so called from their square form. 

Carriolnm. (See Carrocium.) 

Carroballiata or Carrobalista {carrus, a car). 
A ballista mounted upon a carriage, to be trans- 
ported from place to place. (See Ballista.) 

Carrocium, Carrooenim, Med. Lat. A stan- 
dard fixed on a carriage. 

Carrotnt. A quarrel. (See Carellus, &c.) 

Carmca, Carrncha, or Camcha. A carriage 
of costly description, richly ornamented with 
bronze and ivory carvings and chased gold. It 
differed widely from the Essedo and the Rheda 
(q.v.). 

Camu or Carmm (Celtic root). A cart or 
chariot of Gaulish invention, on two wheels, used 
in the army as a commissariat waggon. A carrus 
occurs among the sculptures on the column of 
Trajan. 
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CwrUiMra (Gaulish word). A Gaulish girdle 
made of racial, and used to support the iraccie, 
or trousers. It was made sometimes in the form 
of a serpent with its tail in its mouth, but more 
generally resembled a fringe of twisted hemp, 
fike the lorquts, by which name accordingly it 
wasknownaroong the Romans. (See Torques.) 

C«rtibtilnm, R. (corrupted fiom gfrtibulum, 
i. e, that which bears or carries). A side-board, 
consislinu of a square slab of stone or marble, 
supported in the middle by a pedestal or stem. 
The cariibulum always stood against a wall. 



Fig. 139. Egyptian C^nouthe. 
Cu*tonelte, Egyp. An elliptical tablet of 
ECroll'like form, confining the names of the 
Pharaohs. Fig. 139 re- 

K'esenls the cartouche of 
ing Artaxcmes. Car- 
touehes were applied to 
decorate columns, an il- 
lustration of which may 
be seen on the abacus 
and capital of the column 

CuyitidM ( Kafiu^T liii, 
i.e. women of Caryo!). 
Female figures, in an 
upright posture, which 
were employed in lieu 
of columns to support 
entablatures or any other 
members of architecture. 
One of (he finest in- 
stances of the applica- 
tion of caryatides to this 
purpose is to be found in 
the portico of the temple 
of Pandrosos, at Athens. 
Caryatii. A festival 
in honour of Artemis 
Caryatis, which wascele- 
braled at Caryae, in 
BLaconia. 

™ C»» Btgi, Arch. The 

I,. r .;,_ joists framed between 

Fig. J40. Egyplian ■' - ^ . . ,1 

Cdumn wiih (%iouch(. a pair of girders, m naked 
flooring. 
Cuh. A Chinese coin. 

Gaiqa«, Fr. Helmets of every description, 
from those of classical limes to the present, have 
been called casques by the poets ; but the head- 
piece specially so designated is lirst seen in 
English armour of the reign of Henry VHI. 



I. tjtqiB. 



r.g. . 



graving Fig. 141 represents a Gaulish and Fig. 
142 an Oriental casque. 

CuqnMal. A small open helmet without 
beaver or visor, having a projecting umbril, and 
flexible plates to protect tlie neck behind. 

CuHl BUck. (See B1.ACK.) 

CbiibI Earth. A brown pigment. 

Cuul Tallow. (See Tubner's Yellow.) 

Oftuida. (See Cassis.) 

CuiUdan, O. E. Chalcedony. 

Cauil or, rarely, CMiida (perhaps an Etruscan 
word). A casque or helmet made of metal, 
and so distinguished from Galea (q-v.), a 
helmet made of leather. Figs, 141 and 14Z re- 
present respectively a Gaulish and an Eastern 
casiii (the latter, however, is considered by some 
antiquaries to be Gaulish). The war-casque of 
the £^plian kings, although of metal, was 
covered with a panther's skin ; it was ornamented 
with the Ur^us (q.v.). 

Cutoek signifies a horseman's loose coat, 
and is used in that sense by the writers of the 
age of Shakspeare. It likewise appears to have 
been part of the dress of rustics, (jfovcnr.) It 
was called a "vest" in the lime of Charles II. 
Later on it became the distinguishing dress of 
the clergy. 

CuiOl«tt«, Fr. A perfume box with a per- 
forated lid ; the perforations in a censer. 

CkHone. An Italian chest, richly carved 
and gill, and often decorated with paintings, 
which frequently held Ihe Iroussrau of a bride. 

CastaaaM. Various peoples have employed 
flat pieces of wood (o produce a certain kind of 
noise during religious ceremonies. The Egyptians 
seem to have had for ihis purpose "hands " of 
wood or ivoiy, which were struck one against 
the other to form an accompaniment to chants or 
rhythmic dances. (See Crotala, &c.) 

Caital Dnrante. An ancient manufactory of 
Urbino ware, established in Che I4lh century. 
Fig. 143, from a cup in the Louvre, is a fine 
specimen of Castel Durante majoHco of the 
1 6th century. 
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CMtallDm (dimin. of Castrum, q.v.; i.e. 
a. small castle). A small fortified place or citadel ; 
a]so a reservoir for water. The niins of caslrUa 
still existing are very few in numbet ; one of the 



most perfect, as far as the basin is concerned, is 
that of the caildlum divitarmm or dtvtrsormm, 
at Nismes. 

Caatnis. A storehouse in which the rudder, 
oars, and movable tackle of a vessel were kept. 

CutOT. The beaver ; hence applied to beaver 
hats. 



>, R. Costlyfahrics and dresses made 
of the lur of beavers. 

Cutra, R. (plur. aKcaslrvm, which, like ana, 
= the covering thing). This term was applied 
solely to an encampment, a fortified or intrenched 
camp, while the smgular caslmm, an augmenta- 
tive of C*SA (q.v.), denotes a hul, or slrongly- 
constnicted post, and consetjuenlly a fort, or 
fortress ; but for this last the Romans preferred 
to use the diminutive casteltum. 

Caitnlm or Caltnla, R. A short petticoat 
worn by Roman women, held up by braces. 

Carala, R. (dimin. of roia). (t) A small hut 
or cabin, (z) A hooded cloak, or capote. 

Cat The Egyptian name for the cat (maaeu) 
is evidently onomatopoetic. As a symbol. Ibis 
animal played a part which has hitherto not 
been clearly determined. Certain papyri show 
ns the cat severing the serpent's head from its 
body, a symbol which wonid seem to point out 
(he cat as the destroyer of the enemies of the 
daylight and the suil Again, Che goddess Bast 
is represented with a cat's head, the animal 
being sacred to her. 

Cat (Med. Lat. raOus or gatlus). A covering 



nnder which soldiers lay for shelter, while sap- 
ping the walls of a fortress, &c 

waeliita, R. A ciose-fiiting garment worn 
by Roman ladies, bearing a great resemblance to 
those which are to be seen on Egyptian statues. 

C»UMm^, Chr. This term, ine etymology 
of which is uncertain, serves to denote disused 
stone qnarries, made use of by the early Chris-' 
tians for their meetings, and as subterranean 
cemeteries. We meet with catacombs in several 
cities, but the most celebrated are unquestionably 
those of Rome. Catacombs also exist at Syra- 
cuse, Catana, Palermo, Naples, and Paris. 

Catadromnt, R. (from narikand tpiimt, i. e. a 
running down). A light-rope for acrobats in a 
circus or amphitheatre. The catadmmus was 
stretched in a slanting direction from a point in 
the arena to the top of the building. 

CaUfaltni, Med. Lat. (See Cacashptus.) 

Catagrapha, Gr. and R. {tLitTa.-fpat^, i.e. a 
drawing or marking down). A painting in per- 
spective (rarely met with in the works of the 
ancient painters). 

Catapbruta, Or, and R. (irara-^pdsTtti, i. e. 
that which covers up). A general term to 
denote any kind of breastplate worn by the 
Roman in&nlry. [CalaphractJ were heavy- 
armed cavalry, with the hotses in armour.] 

CaUplmeti. Decked vessels, in opposition 
to aphracti, open boats. 

CiktapiratH, Gr. and R. (xsTa-vfipaHtr, i. e. 
that which makes trial downwards). A sound- 
ing-lead, of an ovoid form, with tallow or a kind 
of glue at the end, by means of which sailors 
were able to ascertain the nature of the bottom. 

CatepnlU, Gr. and R. (icin-a-ir>ATiii, i.e. that 
which hurls). A military engine for discharging 
heavy missiles. The ballisia projected stones ; 
the eaiapuU, darts ; the scorpU (uncertain). They 
were alt colled temimta, from the taiisHng of 
tie ropes of hairs or fibres which supplied the 
propelling force. 

CatMC^inm, Gr, and R. (dimin. of Cata- 
scopus, q.v.). A post of observation or sentiy 

CataHHipQi, Gr. and R. (itaTdirnmii, Le. that 
which explores or spies), (i) A post of ol«er- 
vation. (2) A vessel einployeil as a spy-ship ; 
and by anali^y (3) a scout, i. e. a soldier 
whose duly is Co act as a spy on the enemy. 

CaCMtk (from KanffrrnirK, i. e. a place of pre- 
sentation). A platform upon which slaves were 
placed to be publicly sold. Some scaffolds of 
this kind were made to revolve, so that the pur- 
chaser might Choroughly inspect every part of the 
slave at his leisure. Calasia arcana was the 
name given to a gridiron, or iron bed, upon 
which criminals were laid to undergo torture. 
(See Gridiron.) 

Cat^ft (Celtic word). A missile made of 
wood Imrdened in the lire. It was employed by 
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the Gauls. Germans, and other barbarians in tbe 
wiy of a harpoon, a rope being fastened to one 
end of the weaptin, by means of which it could 
he recovered after it had been launched. 

CkteUa (dimin. of Catena, q.v.). A term 
specially used to denote the finer sorts of chains 
made of bronze, silver, and gold. Chains made 
of the precious metals were worn as trinkets. 
[The use of the diminutive indicates el^ance 
and delicacy.] 

CtMllni, R. (dimin. of Catena, q.v.). A 
chain used to shackle slaves, or perhaps merely 
attached to them in the way of a clog. 

Catena, R. (i) A chain, especially (2) a 
chain of gold or silver worn as an ornament 
round the body, like a daltius (shoulder-belt), 
by certain goddesses, dancing-girls, bacchantes, 

Cktsnuiui. The chained dog kept at the 
entrance of their houses by the Romans. 

Catharmabi (KaeiptiaTo, from uaialpu, l.e-thac 
which is thrown away in cleansing). Sacrifices 
in which human vlclims were offered up, in 
order to avert the plague or similar visitations- 
[They were thrown into the sea.] 

CathtdrK (uraS/JpB, from Kari and (Ipa, ■- e- 
a place for sitting down). A chair having a back, 
but without arms. There were various kinds of 
cathidra : the cathedra ilrala was a chair fur- 
nished with cushions ; cathedra svp'ma, a chair 
with long sloping back ; cathedra tonga, a chair 
with long deep seat. "VOe. cathedra phdosophorum 
was the equivalent of our modern term, a pro- 
fessor's chair. 

Catberiae Vhsal. In Gothic architecture, a 
lai^ circular window, filled with radlalmg 
divisions; called also rose window. 

Catlwtni, Arch, (i) The axle of a cylinder- 
(2) The centre of the Ionic volute- 

Cstilliu and Cfttillom (dimin. of CaT[Nus, 



Fig. 144- Catilliu for firinding com. 
q. v.; i.e. a small bowl). ( I ) The upper part of a 
mill for grinding com, which served both as 
grindstone and hopper or bowl. Fig. 144 re- 
presents an ancient mill, a fourth part of the 



caHllus being suppressed in order to show the 
reader the mechanism, (i) A small dish having 
much resemblance to the catinus, and so by 
analogy (3) a flat circular ornament employed to 
decorate the scabbard of a sword. 

Catiniu and Cktinnni, R. (akin to Sicilian 
lirwor). Dishes used for cooking, and for the 
table. Catiaa might be of earthenware or 
metal, of glass or other precious material, and 
were employed as sacrificial vessels to hold 
incense, &c 



master, and was retaken, he was led back ii 
chains, the catutui being the chain which was 
attached lo an iron collar passing round his neck. 
A slave was thus said to be led back cum nianicis, 
catulo, cetlari^ue, i. e. with manacles, leading 
chain, and neck-collar. 

Ctndez. (See Coubx.) 

Candiearina, Codickriiu, R. (from caude-x, a 
tree-trunk). A wide flat barge employed in river 
transport. It was of rough construction, and 
was broken up on arriving at its destination. 

Candioini, R. A vessel of the same kind as 
the caudicarius, employed on the Moselle. 

C*i^hl>T-ware (Shropshire). A soft porce- 
lain ; i8th century. 

Caul, O. £. A cap or network enclosing the 

CanliEull or CsuUooli, R. (dimin. of cautis, a 
stalk). Acanthus leaves springing from the 
capital of a Corinthian column. 

CanpolDi. (See Caupulvs.) 

Caupouk, R. {caupo, an innkeeper). An inn or 
hostel fur the accommodation oflravellers. The 
caupoiia bore a general resemblance to our road- 
side inns. [Also, a cooked^meat shop.] 

Canponnla, R. (dimin. of caufxma). A small 
tavern, or low wine-shop of mean appearance. 

Canpultu, R. A kind of boat, classed by 
authors among the limit and tymbs. 

Oanrni, R. An impersonation of the North- 
West wind ; represented under ihe form of an 
old man with a beard, pouring down rain from 

Caiuia, Or. and R. (icairaia, from xaZmt, i. e. 
that which keeps off heal). A broad-brimmed 
felt hat, of Macedonian invention, and adopted 
by the Romans. It was especially worn by 
fishermen and sdlors. 

ChIw (icavTJ)f>, i. e. that which bums). A 
cautery or brandii^-iron. The ciiHAr was (i) an 
instrument used by surgeons ; it was also used 
fur branding cattle and slaves. (l) An instm- 
ment employed to bum in the colours in an 
encaustic painting. 

Cfioterinm = Cauter (q.v.). 

CavKdium, R. (from aarwn and adrt, i. e. the 
hollow part of a house). An open courtyard. 
In early times the Romans had an external 
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CDUityard to their houses. In course of time, 
however, ihe increase of luxury and comfort 
hroughl ahoul a change in the cmnrdium, which 
was partially covered in with a roof supported by 
columns > partial opening being lett in Ihe 
centre, which was called the fo»i//Hi'i«™ When 
thus altered, the cavadium went under the name 
of Atrium (q.v.). 

CaTaIli<rium. (See Caballahia.) 

Cft*Kll*riiit or CftTallno, Med. Lai. A 
knight or cavalier. 

(^Taa, K. (from anms, i. e. a hollow place or 
cavity). (l) A wooden cage with open bars, of 
wood or, more generally, of iron, used for the 
transport and exhibition of the wild beasts of a 
menagerie, (i) A bird-cage. <3) A frame of 
wicker-work employed by fullers and dyers. 
(4) A palisade to protect young trees when 
growing up, and (j) the vast reversed cone 
formed by the succes>yve stages of a theatre or 
amphitheatre. This might be divided, according 
to ihe siie of Ihe building, inio one, two, or 
ihree distinct tiers, called respeclively upper, 
lower, and middle (.summa, ima, iritdia eavea). 
(6) A warlike machine used in attacking cities. 

CftT«tto, Arch, (deriv. from lial. cohb). A 
concave moulding formed ofa segment of a circle. 

C>TO>t«IIeTO. Intaglio-sculpture cut into the 
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I or auiUai). A 
deep cave into which the Spanans thrust con- 
demned prisoners. 

CdntBie or C«iiit. A^rdle. (See Cinctus.) 

C«Udon. A peculiar tinted porcelain, de- 
scribed by Jacquemart as the earliest tint of 
Chinese pottery. 

CaleM (KfAJSn). .\ vase of ovoid form and 
with two handles. The lower part is shaped 
elegantly, like an amphora, but the upper part 
resembles a pitcher with a sort of projecting lip. 
Its peculiarity is in the hanJIa, which are 
" pillared " and " reeded." 

wIm, R. A racing orsaddle horse, asopposed 
to a draught horse. The 
same term was also applied 

10 a vessel or boat of a 
peculiar form, propelled by 
oars, in which each rower 
handled only a single oar. 

11 was also called ttlox. 
CsUft, R. (from celo, to 

hide). Theinteriorofa tem- 
ple, i. e, the part comprised 
within the four walls. In 
Fig. 145 a represents the 
portico, * ihe {tlla. The 
term is also used to denote 

general, any kind of cellar ; 

e. g. cilia Tiinaria, tella olea- 

1 (flvern situated in a cellar. 




The term was also applied to slaves' dormi- 
tories, the parts of the public baths, &c. 

Cellatlo. A suite of apartments in a Roman 
house sel apart for various purposes, but espe- 
cially as quarters for slaves. 

CtUia* (dimin. of Cf.i.la, q.v.). A small 
sanctuary, i.e. the interior ofa small temple, and 
by analogy any kind of small chamber. 

Celoz. {SeeCELE.s.) 

Call. A variety of chisels and adzes of the 
flint and bronze periods. 

Caltld (Monuments) were usually constructed 
of huge stones, and are known, for that reason, 
as megalilhk moniimtiils. Such are STANDltJO 

S'tOtiBS, DOLMBNS, MENHIRS Or FeULVAKS, 

Cromlechs, Covered Alleys, Tumuli, &c. 
(See these words.) 

CcmlMl. A kind of joust or hastilvde. 

Cndftl, BMidftl, &c., O. E. The name, 
variously spell, of a silken stuff used for vest- 
ments, and for banners, &c. ; 1 3lh century. We 
now call ihis stuff laraiul. 

Gniouph (■(va-Tii^iM', i.e. an empty tomb). 
A monument raised lo a Roman citizen who 
had been drowned at sea, or who, from any 
other cause, failed to receive burial. 

Canter. A sacred vessel used for burning 

CahMut {Kimmpot, according to some, from 



i, i. c. herdsman ; but prob. 
«, i. e. Piercer or Spearman). 
: represented with the body 
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of a horse, and bust, head, and arms of a man. 
(Fig. 146.) In Christian ardiseology, the Centaur 
is a symbol of the swift passage of life, the force 
of the instincts, and in a special sense, of adul- 




Fig. 147. Centaur and young. 

tery. The war of the Centaurs and the Lapithae 
is the subject of the frieze at the British Museum, 
from a temple of Apollo in Arcadia. Hippo- 
centaurs were half-horse ; Ono-centaurSy half-ass ; 
and Bucentanrs or TaurO'CentaurSy half-ox. 

Cento (KcvrpcvK, patchwork). A covering 
made of different scraps of cloth, and used as 
clothing for slaves. The same term denotes a 
coarse cloth which was placed beneath the saddle 
of a beast of burden, to keep the back of the 
animal from being galled by the saddle. In 
Christian archjeology the term was used to 
denote a coarse patchwork garment, and, by 
analogy, a poem composed of verses taken from 
various authors, like the Cento nuptialis of 
Ausonius. 

Centunenlns (dimin. of Cento, q.v.). A 
motley garment of various colours, like that of 
our harlequin. It was worn, according to 
Apuleius, by the actors who played in burlesques, 
and there are certain vases on which Bacchus is 
represented, arrayed in a similar costume. 

Cepotaphinm(Ki}To-Tdi4>iov). A tomb situated 
in a garden. 

Cera (akin to icnp6s). Wax, and, by analogy, 
any objects made of wax, such as images of the 
family ancestors {imagines majorum) ; or the 
wax tablets for writing on with i\iQ stylus. These 
were called respectively cera diiplices, triplices^ 
quintuplices, according as they had two, three, or 
five leaves. The first, second, third, and last 
tablet were called respectively primay secunda^ 
tertia, ultima or extrema cera. 

Ceramic. Appertaining to Pottery (q.v.). 

Cerbenu. The three-headed dog who guarded 
the gates of hell. 

Cercums (iccp/covpos, perhaps from Kcpicv^a, 
the island Corcyra). A Cyprian vessel propelled 
by oars. Its form is unknown. 

Cerebrerium. An iron skull-cap, temp. 
Edward I. 

Cere-cloth {cera^ wax). Cloth saturated with 
wax, used for enveloping a consecrated altar- 
stone, or a dead body. 



CereuB {cera^ wax). A wax candle, made 
either with the fibres of cyperus or papyrus 
twisted together and dipped in wax, or witn the 
pith of elder, or rush, covered with the same 
material. 

Ceriolare {cera^ wax). A stand, holder, or 
candelabrum for wax candles. TTiere were a 
great variety of this kind of vessel. (See 
Candelabrum.) 

Cemuus (from cer = ndpa, and nuo, i. e. with 
head inclined to the ground). A tumbler who 
walks upon his hands with his feet in the air. 
Women even used to turn series of summersaults, 
resting alternately on the feet and hands, among 
a number of swords or knives stuck in the ground. 
This exhibition was called by the Greeks e« 
fiaxaipas Kv^ivraVy i. e. lit. to tumble head over 
heels between knives). 

Cerdma (k^p^mo, a wax-salve). A room 
in which wrestlers rubbed themselves over with 
oil and fine sand. The room was so named 
from the unguent employed, which consisted of 
wax mixed with oil [which was also called 
cerdma^. 

Cero - plastic. The art of modelling in 
wax. 

Cero-Btrotum or Cestrotnm, Lat. A kind of 
encaustic painting upon ivory or horn, in which 
the lines were burnt in with the cestrum, and 
the furrows filled with wax. 

Certosina Work. Florence, 15th century. 
Ivory inlaid into solid cypress- wood and walnut 
The style is Indian in character, and consists in 
geometric arrangements of stars made of diamond- 
shaped pieces, varied with conventional flowers 
in pots, &c. 

Certyl. Old English for kirtle. 

Cenue. A name for white lead. (See Car- 
bonate OF Lead. ) 

Cervelliere. (See Cerebrerium. ) 

Cervi (lit. stags). Large branches of trees 
with the forks still left upon them, but cut down 
close to the stock, so that the whole presented 
the appearance of a stag's antlers. Cen/i were 
employed to strengthen a palisade, so as to 
impede the advance of infantry, or resist attacks 
of cavalry. 

Cervical (from cervix^ a neck). A cushion or 
pillow for supporting the back of the head on a 
bed or dining-couch. (See Pulvinar.) 

CervoB. (See Stag. ) 

Cezyceuni (rnipvicciov, a herald's staH). It is 
a synonym of Caduceus (q. v.). 

CeBtlcillnB (dimin. of Cestus, q.v.). A cir- 
cular pad used as a rest by persons who had to 
carry burdens on their heads. 

CeBtra. (See Cestrosphendone.) 

CeBtroiphendon^, Gr. (a dart-sling.) A dart 
fixed to a wooden stock with three short wooden 
wings, discharged from a sling. 

Ceitrotum. (See Cerostrotum.) 
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OMtTBM or TlrlenlBB (K^rrpsr, i. e. that 
which pricks or pierces). A gnver used in the 
process of encaustic painting on ivonr. It wu 
made of ivory, pointed at one end and flat at the 
other. (Sec Ckkostrotuu, Ruabdiok.) 

OnrtTU (Kirrit, embroidered), (i) In eenerol 
any kind of band or tie ; but speciitUj the em- 
broidered girdle of Venus, (i) A boxing gauntlet. 
(See Castus.) 

Ottra (prob. a Spanish word). A small 
round shield in use among several barbarous 
nations, but never by the Romans. 

Ohuble, Old Fr. A la^e baliista. (See 
Cabulus. ) Trees blown down by the wind are 
still called " caibles" in France. {Mtyrick.) 

Ohabaait« (x'ff", narrow, compreued). A 
crystal of a white colour. 

Ohaoona*, Ft. (Sd. ckacoHa; It. tiatena). A 
modiiication of the dance tAica (q.*.). 

OliMUarthiAg, O. E. A fanhing formerly 

Cid among the Eastei dues, for the purpose of 
Uowing the font tor christenings. (Hatli- 
mU.) 

Oh«ter, O. E. (0 A beetle or May-bug. {2) 
A saucepan. 
Ohafar-honM, O. E. An ale-house. 
Ckalary, O. E. A furnace. 



Tit- '1^- QuHagulo WKrc. SiKelmeU pblc, with 



CHulBwioto 
CostDo the C 
manufactory of majolica, and where Luca della 
Robbia acijuired his knowledge of the stanni- 






ferous enamel. Fig. 148 is a specimen of 
ChafTaeiolo ware of the tjth century. 
Chau-manlding, Arch. An ornament of the 

Norman period, sculptured in imitation of a 

Chaln-Omban, Arch. Bond timbeis, the 
thickness of a brick, introduced to tie and 

strengthen a walL 

Chair. {See Sella.) 

Chmlr d* Pool* (chicken's flesh). An orna- 
mentation of the surface of pottery with little 
hemispheric points 1 a Chinese method. 

Obaiad, Old Fr. (i) An upper 
(z) A kind of fine linen, of which 
often made. _ 

Stem or sti»w-nipe. The 
of the clarionet are called the chala- 
Buau tone, from the ancient shawm. 

Chaloanthun {xi?^*-art", \- e. that which is 
thrown off by copper). Shoemaker's black or 
copperas, used for imparting a dark colour to 
boot -leather. (See Atramentum.) 

Ohaleadony, (See Calcedohy.) 

Chaleidlcnm (XoAiciSxi^r, i. e. pertaining to 
the city of Chalcis). The exact meaning oAhis 
term Is unknown. According to some, it was a 
portico \ according to others, a kind of long hall 
or transept. 

ChAletiBDU (xoAKi-almo, brazen house). A 
Spartan festival in honour of Athena under 
it^ designation. 

ChalMgraphy (xaxicii, copper). Engraving 
on copper. Chaicography was discovered in 
Florence, in the )5th century, and early in- 
troduced into England. Caxton's "Golden 
Lwend," containing copper-plate prints, was 
published in 1483. The process is as follows : — 
A pcTfectiy smooth plate of copper, having been 
highly polished, is heated in an oven, and then 
white wax mbbed over it until the whole surface 
is covered with a thin layer. A tracing is laid 
over the wax, with the black-lead lines down- 
wards, which transfers the design to the wax. 
Then the tracing-paper is removed, and the 
engraver goes over the tines lightly with a fine 
steel point, so as just to penetrate the wax, and 
scratch a delicate outline upon the copper. The 
wax is then melted off, and the engraving finished 
with the^irfiT.oriBnn, a sleel instmmenl with 
a peculiar pyramidal point. Should the lines be 
cut too deeply, a smooth tool, about three inches 
loi^, called a burnisher, is used to soften them 
down, and to burnish out scratches in the copper. 
The ruigta ax burrs that rise on each side of the 
CTwraved lines are scraped off by a tool about six 
in^es long, called a scraper, made of steel, with 
three sharp edges. This method has for printing 
purposes been generally superseded by other 
processes, principally etching. 

Chalent (x«A«aii). A Greek copper coin, 
somewhat less than a farthing. 
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Fi(, 149, Chalice, ulvet'gill— Mlh ccnlurr- 

There were many different kinds, called rninu- 
tcriaiis, offfrtorii, Hiajarti, and tninora. The 
minisleriaUs served to distribute the wine ; the 
effertorii were employed by the deacons to hold 
ihe wine offered by the faithful Lastly, they 
were distinguished according to their size, as 
large or small (majorts and miiums). Vessels 
called ca/icts were also frequently suspended 



<r trumpet 



from the arches of the ciborium, and other parts 
of the church, as omamenrs. In Chrixlian 
symbolism the chaHcc and scTpent issuing from 
it are bo attribute of St. John the Evangelist. 
ChKlan, O. E. A coverlet. [ChatutrA 
Cluuiwd*, Pr. A beat of drum n 
inviting the enemy to a parley. 

Ohambar Xvria, as opposed to cone 
Madrigals were probably the earliest 
of chamber music 

Chunbm, O. E. Small cannon for firing on 
festive occasions. 

Chunbarrngf, O. E. Bedroom liimiture. 
ChanMteon (^B^, on the ground, and X&r, 
a lion). In Christian symbolism, the emblem 
of inconstancy ; in Chemistiv, manganate of 
potass is called ehamtUoH bom the changes 
of colour which its solution undergoes. The 
chameleon with a dolphin on its back (Fig. 
150I wa-i the device of Pope Paul III. 
" "" ' 7, Arch. (l) The angle of obliquity (of 
steeple, &c.). (a) A hollow 



so. ChwnelcDD uid Dolphin. 

CkMifroii, O. E. rMed. Lu. 
f Aon/rrnHM ; Fr. thawip-frtiii). 

A frontal of leather or ! ' 

to a horse's bridle. (F^. 1 

Chftolat, O. E. (See C 



i> 



■, O. E. (Fr. d*- 



marre). A gown wom by po- 
sonsof rank, timp. Henry VllL 

Chanp, Arch. A flat suiface. 

Ohaap-lavi. A foim of 
melling in which the pal 
is cut out of the mMal (< 



Chamfron 



ChuntQeu, R. and Gt. A 
beavy dray for the banspon it 
buil<^Dg material^ such at 
blocks of marble, columns, obelisks, &c. 

ObK&o*, O. K The game of haiard. 

Ohuoai, Chr. (from caiuelH, a lattice). A 
Icim BDciently used to denote the ektir. b 
derived its name from the canalli or time 
screen by which it was enclosed. 

Chandaru (Sanscrit, chattda-rasa, lit. mooB- 
juice). An ancient naaie lor {vpai. 

Chudateaia, Fi. Candlemas Day. 

Chandl (from ihaati, the moon). IndilB 
name for silver. 

Oband-Ura (lit. moon and stars) i« tlie name 
of an Indian brocade, figured all over with re- 
presentations of the heavenly bodies. 

CUoffMbls Bilk, O. £., was woven of two 
colours, so that one of them showed itself m- 
mixed and quite distinct on one side, ajid the 
second apprared equally clear on the other; 
mentioned A.D. 1337, 1543, &c 

CluuiKH, The altered melodies prodnced by 
varying the sounds of a peal of bells. 
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knights of the IZIb century. The diminutive u 

Cbapatoi 

head. 



A hood □1' small cap for tt 



ifiriii.li ii.1 i'A^ 




(See Fig. IS4.} (s) Ci^plt/, of fio 



Fig. 1J9, ChaDtt'pltui 

top the size of a pea, and (he bottom full of 
small holes. Imnieraed in water, it quickly fills. 
It the opening at the top be then closed with the 
thoinb, the vessel may be carried, and the water 
distributed aa required. The widow of Louis I., 
Duke of Orleans, adopted this as her device, 
after the murder of her husband, in 1407. 

ChftntlaU, Arch. A piece of wood under the 
eaves of a roof, by which two or three rows 
overhanging slates or tiles are supported. 

Chan&T, Chr. (Fr, chatUer, to sing). 
chapel to which is attached a revenue as pro- 
vision for a priest, whose duly it is to ^Dg 
masses for the repose of the foutider's soul. 

Chape, O, E. (Spanish ihapa, a thin plate 
of metal). (l) The transverse guard of a 
tword. (3) A metal plate at the end of a scab- 
bard. (3) A catch by which a thing is held in its 

(SiapeAn, Her. Also called a cap tf dignity, 
of mainlenatKe, 



of jewels in earlier tiroes. (3) Chr. It 1 
anciently the custom to crown the newly bap- 
tized with a chaplet or garland of flowers. (4) 
Cbr. A succession of prayers recited in a cer- 
tain order, regulated by beads, &c- (5) In 
Heraldry. A garland or wreath. (See CkAN- 



_. of lilaie. An 
early symbol of 
■"' ■" dignity. 

ipMB Cbt. 
. Fr. A set 
.... .„ ,,...,„... of small bells ar- 

ranged in the form 
of a Chinese bat. 
Chapal or CbaptUe d* Far, Iran helmet of 



j^ ^^ early syi 

\»-J-_»uJi_^==» noil, Fr. 



Ctaaptar-honia, Chr. A place of assemblage 
for a Chapter of the clergy. That of West- 
minster contains some fine i™ll-paiQtingB of the 
middle of the 14th century. 

Chaptrtl, Arch, The capital of a column 
supporting an arch ; an impost. 

iniMMteT, Gr. and R. Generally, any sign 
or mark impressed, painted, or engraved on any 
object. In a more restricted sense, it denotes 
the instrument of iron or bronze with which such 
marks were matje. In Art, the expression means 
a faithful adherence to the peculiarities of ob- 
jects represented. 

OhartMkilll. O. E. A carbuncle. 

QiaTDBal Blaeki are made of ivory, bones, 
vine-twigs, smoke of resin, &c., hurried In a 
crucible excluded from the air. The best char- 
coal crayons are made of box and willow j tie 
former produces a dense hard crayon, the latter 
a soft friable one. {FaWhaU.'S (See Blub 

Chare Thnnda;, O, E. Maundy Thursday. 
Ohaige, Her. Any heraldic figure or de- 

Chariria, Gr. (xJprr.i, the Graces). Noc- 
turnal festivals held in honour of the Graces, at 
which cakes and honey were distributed to those 

Charistnla, Gr. (x^'i gratitude). Festivals 
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celebrated yearly at Athens, in remembrance of 
tlie Athenian gcneial Thrasybulus, the saviour 
of his country. 

OlMilitia. (SeeCARiSTiA.) 

miarlitlini. An instnment of Archimedes for 
wooing. Whether it bore most resemblance lo 
the balance (/i*rn), or the steelyard [ilaitra], is 
nncertain, as its fonn is entirely unknown . 

CharlM'i Wain (Anglo-Saxon, tarlts-waen, 
the churl's wa^on). The seven stars forming 
the constelhition gencrall;' called the Great 
Bear. 

Ohainel, O. E. Apex of the basinet. 

OhanMUhoiu*. A small buildine attached to 
a cemetery, for a receptacle for the human bones 
disinterred when fresh graves were dug. 

Obarta, Gr. and K. Writing-paper in use 
among the ancients. There were ^ht different 
kinds, which were classed as follows in the order 
of their quality: (i) Charia Augutlana or 
ClaudiaTta; (2) Liviana 1 (3) hieratka; (4) am- 
fhUAnUricai [i)Saiika: {b) Untelua ; (y) /an- 
niami! (S) deitlaia. The last vas So called 
from being polished' by means of the tooth 
{^f") of some animal, or a piece of ivory. 
There was also a charta importiica or padung. 
paper, and lastly a charta bibitla. It is uncertain 
whether this last was blotting-paper, or a kind 
of transparent paper which bad been steeped in 
oil or some other fatty substance. 

Chartar-room or (niartBr-hania. A place in 
which the charters of a particular family or 
house were preserved. 

Chartophyln, Chr. A man who had charge 
of the cliarteis of a 

Ohaidng. (See C«la- 



reliquary li 
box with a 



Elf. 155- CbmiblK 



, Chr., Fr. A 
n the form of a 
a ridged top. 

Chaitaltin, O. £. The 
lord of a casUc 

ChMtou, O. E. Breech- 
es of m^ i t3th to i&th 
century. 

Chanibl* (Lat. casula, 
a cottage). Part of an- 
cient ecclesiastical cos- 
tume common to alt the 
Roman Catholic clergy, 
ftom the priest to the 
Archbishop. It was ori- 
pnally made of wool, and 
m one piece throughout, 
without sleeves, and wiih- 
oat slit or opening in 
front, and perfectly cir- 
cular ; but the shape 
varied with the material ; 
and from the 6th cen- 



tury downwards we hear of chasubles of brilliant 
colour and costly materials, such as silk or 
thickly -embroidered cloth of gold, and oval in 
form, hanging no longer in graceful folds as in 
the nth century. The engraving (Fig. I55)shr>ws 
achasuble of the year 13S7. (Compare Panula, 
Planeta.) 

ChBtal, Hindoo. Mats, a common manufac- 
ture all over India. ' Those of Midnapore, near 
Calcutta, are remarkable for their 5neness and 
classical design of the mosaic, like patterns of 
stained glass. 

Ohal-lasz, Med. A wooden shed — modem 
scaffold. (See Cagasuptus. ) 

Chatrang (Sanscrit chatur-anga, the four 
ta^as or soldiers ; or chalvn^i, the four kii^). 
The Persian name for a very ancient game of 
the " Four Kings," supposed to be the or^in 
of the four suits of playing-cards. iUcv. E, S. 
Taylor, " Hislery nf Pli^ing-cards.") 

Ohatioi*rah, Heb. A Jewish trumpet men- 
tioned by Moses, used chiefly for religious and 

Chan&nlt, Old Fr. A lower of wood. 

Channel. O. E. l) Pantaloonsof mail used 
by the Danes, (z) Tight pantaloons worn by 
the Narmans and medieval English. 

Chanautrap. (See Caltraps.) 

Cbanaaoni, O. E. Breeches of mail (or of 
cloth). 

Chavarloa, Med. Lat- A carbine. 

Checksia, O. E. A chess-board. 

Ohmkitcne, O. E. A game played by 
children with small round pebbles. 

Gbaoky, Her. (See ChequSb.) 

Chaaia, Chr. St. Augustine says that a sect 
called the Artotyriles offered bread and ihtiie 
in the Eucharist, saying "that the first obla- 
tions which were offered by men, in the infancy 
of the world, were of the fruits of the earth and 
of sheep." {Au^. dt Hares, c. xlviii.) 

Ch«[-d'iBQvr«, Fr. A work of the highest ex- 

ChakeUtoDD. (See Ciclatouh.) 

Chalere, O. E. Chess [<i.v.). 

Ohele (x>)*')r> prob. from a root x^-i meaning 
cloven). This term Is applied to a great variety 
of objects; it sgnifies a cloven foot, a hooked 
claw, or anything presenting a notched or 
serrated appearance. Thus a breakwater, the 
irregular projections of which bore some resem- 
blance to the teeth of an immense saw, was 
also called chHi. ' There were, besides, various 
engines and machmEs which wetit uiider this 

Cbplldoniaoni, sc. glnJius [from the Greek 
X<*ilii-, a swallow), A broad-bladed sword with 
a double point like a swallow's tail. 

Obglidoniie, Gr. (lit. to twitter like a swal- 
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in the month Boedromion, on the return of the 
swallows, and made into an opportunity for 
begging. A similar song is still popular in 
Greece. (Fauriel^ •« CkarUs <U la Grhe, *') (See 
CORONIZE.) 

Cheliform (xi|AJ^> a claw). In the form of a 
claw. 

Cbeloniam (a tortoise-shell, from x*^^*^* a 
tortoise), (i) A kind of cramp or collar placed 
at the extremities of the uprights of certain 
machines. (2) A part of a catapult, also called 
puhnnus. (See Cata p u lta. ) 

Gheljt (x^vt, a tortoise), (i) The lyre of 
Mercury, formed of strings stretched across a 
toitoise-shell. (2) In the i6th and 17th centuries, 
a bass-viol and division-viol were each called 
cAefys ( See also Tbstu no. ) 

ChemiM de Chartref, Fr. A kind of armour 
mentioned among the habiliments proper for 
knights who should engage in single combat. 
(Afeyrick.) 

Chonbelo. (See C em B el [hastilude] . ) 

Cheng, Chinese. A musical instrument, con- 
sisting of a box or bowl, into which a series of 
tubes of diflerent length and pitch are inserted ; 
the tubes have holes in them to be played upon 
with the fingers. 

ChAniseui (x^^t & goose). An ornament 
placed at the bow, and sometimes the stem 
of ships. In shape it resembled the neck of a 
swan or goose. 

Chequee, Cheeky, Her. Having the field 
divided into contiguous rows of small squares ; 
alternately of a metal (or fur) and a colour. 

Cheqvert, O. £. (See Chkckstone.) 

Cherub, pi. Cherubim, Heb. According to 
the classification of Dionysius, the first kierctrchy 
of Angels consists of three choirs called Sera- 
phim, Cherubim, and Thrones, and, receiv- 
ing their glory immediately from Deity, transmit 
it to the second hierarchy. The first hierarchy 
are as councillors ; the second as governors ; 
the third as ministers. The Seraphim are 
absorbed in perpetual love and worship round 
the throne ; the Cherubim know and wor- 
ship ; the Thrones sustain the throne. The 
Seraphim and Cherubim are in general 
represented as hecuis merely with two or four 
or six wings, and of a bright red or blue 
colour, &c. (Cf. Mrs. JamesotCs Legendary 
Art.) (See Angels, SERAWiiM, Dominions, 
&c.) 

C^embio Hymn, Chr. A hymn sung in the 
Greek Church before the great entrance (see 
Entrance) ; so called from its first words, 
•2 tk x*P<*v$\fi fjufiTT IK As UKOvl^oyreSf ic.r.X. 

Chesible, for Chasuble (q.v.). 

Chefnnt Brown. A brown lake pigment pre- 
pared from the horse chesnut ; very durable for 
oils and water-colour painting. 

Ch6U. Writers immediately after the Conquest 



speak of the Saxons as playing at chess, which, 
they say, they learned from the Danes. The 
game of chess is very prominent in the romances 
of the Middle Ages. The Scandinavian navigators 
introduced some remarkable elaboratelv carved 
chessmen, of walrus ivory, from Iceland, in the 
1 2th century. The castles are replaced by 
warriors on foot, called AroJkr, from the Saracen 
roc, Persian roJ^A, our rooA. In the Saracen 
game the 7/szier represented our queen, and the 
elephant our bishop, the roc, or nero, as afore- 
said, our rook. Beautifully carved chessmen in 
the costumes of the 13th and 14th century exist 
in England. They were all very large, a king 
being four inches in height and seven in drctlm- 
ference . The chess-boards were of corresponding 
size, and made of all materials, including the 
precious metals, crystal, sapphires, and topazes. 
The pieces varied in form : the mediaeval rook 
had a head like a fleur-de-lis, the knight was 
represented by a small upright column with the 
upper part bent on one side. The aufin or 
bishop was of the same shape, but the bent end 
was cleft to indicate a mitre. The figures of the 
i6th century much more nearly resemble those 
now in vogue. 

ChesM, O. £. (Fr. chassi), A border, a cir- 
clet. 

Cheit of Tlolf , O. £. A set of instruments 
complete for a "consort" of viols, i.e. two 
trebles, two tenors, and two basses. 

Chester, O. £. A person who places corpses 
in their coffins. 

Cheits and Coflbn, in Norman times, were 
adorned with elaborate carving and richly inlaid. 
They were still the general depositories for 
clothes and treasures. Cupboards (armoires) 
were introduced by the Normans, and filled with 
household utensils. 

ChoTalot, Fr. The bridge of a violin or 
other stringed instrument. 

Cheval-irapi. (See Caltraps.) 

Chevauohenrt. Anglo-Norman horsemen, or 
running messengers. 

ChoTftux-de-friie. An arrangement of iron 
spikes for the defence of a battlement against 
assault. 

Cheveril, O. K Kid leather, proverbially 
elastic; hence, a cheveril conscience (that will 
stretch). 

ChevMaile, Old Fr. A necklace. 

Cheyetaino, Old Fr. A captain ; hence the 
mediaeval cheuptanus. 

Chevron, (i) Arch. One of the mouldings 
frequently used in Norman architecture, usualTy 
called zigxag (q.v.). (2) A badge on the coat- 
sleeve of a non-commissioned officer. (3) Her. 
One of the ordinaries; the lower half of a 
Saltire (q.v.). 

ChovronM, Her. A diminutive of the Chev- 
RON, of half the size. 
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tlhtvratar, Fr. A musical term : " to skip, 
qniver, to sing with ancertain tone, after the 
maniwr of goats," al/a vibralo. 

CblanMiiTO, It. (Mare, light, and ascun), 
dark). Light and shade. 

CblftT* of Pavia. One of the Italian literary 
academies, composed entirely of nohle and il- 
lustrious persons, who wore a golden key sus- 
pended round the neck, and had for a motto, 
Clauditur tf aptritur Uteris, and the text from 
Rev. iii. ^. 

Clil«A. A dance popular in Spanish South 
America, of a/i>like character ; Ihe origin of 
the Fandango. (See Chaconne.) 

CUb^ Her. One of the ordinaries ; the 
ckuf bounded by a horiiontal line contaiiis the 
uppermost third of the field of a shield. In 
chttf, arranged horizontally across the upper 
part of the field. 

ChildBrnai, O. E. Innocents' Day. 
Chilled (Fr. ihandsturt). Said of a moisture 
on the varnish of a picture by which the defect 
of cloudiness called Blooming is caused. 

Chimara, Gr. A monster described by Homer, 
with a lion's head, a goat's body, and a dragon's 
tail. In Christian art it is a symbol of cunning. 

(See also Doc of Fo.) 

Chlma. (i) To play bells by swinging 
the kammm, opposed to ringing by swinging 
the Mli. (2) A chime of bells i< a Caril- 

Cbimen, Chr. The outer dress of a Protes- 
tant bishop. It is made of black sadn, without 

Ohinuwyi (Gr. x'"^*^! winter), carried up in 
the massive waits of the castles, were first intro- 
duced into England by the Normans. The fire 
was still [vied up in the middle of the hall, but 
fireplaces were built against the side walls in 
the more private apartments — the original of the 
well-known mediaeval fireplace and " chymtn*." 
Leiand, in his account of Bolton Castle, which 
was "finiched or Kynge Richard the 2 dyed," 
notices the chimnfys .- " One ihynge I muche 
nolyd in the hawle of Bolton, how chimeneys 
were conv^ed by tunnells made on the syds of 
the walls, betwyxl the l^hts in the hawle. and 
by this means, and by no covers, is the smoke 
of. the harthe in the hawle wonder strangel)' 
conveyed." 

Chin^bkad, OhiD-elotb. Amufflerof lace worn 
by ladies, Irmf. Charles I. 

Oblwi. (See PoTTERV.) 

CUha (or CbineM} Ink. (See Indian 
Ink.) 

CUnwe Fap«T. A fine absorbent paper 
of a yellowish tint, used for proofs of engrav- 
ings, &c Japanese paper is now frequently 
preferred. 

OhiiwM White. Oxide of Zinc (q. v.). It 
ii more censiant than white lead. 



Chinny-msmpa. A Yorkshire mu^c made 
by rapping the chin with (he knuckles. 

Cblnti orCliinti(Hindoo,rJiti«/, spotted col- 
ton cloth). Cotton cloth printed in more than 
two colours. 

Chiramixliim, Gr. and R. (xcp-'WCiaf, i. e. 
hand-cart). An invalid's chair mounted upon 
two wheels, and drawn or pushed by slaves. 

ChiridoU, Gr. and R, (from adj. x<<l"i*"K 
i. ?. lit. having sleeves). Tunics with long 
sleeves, worn m especial by the Aaatic races 
and by the Celts. The early Britons, before 
the Roman ijivasion, wore close coals checkered 
with various colours in divisions, open before 
and with long close sleeves to the wrist.  

ChirimiA, Sp. (from chirimoya, a pear). An 

Obliagnphr. The art of writing with the 

Chirelegy. The art of talking with the hands. 
ChlromaBC? (/ut"'!, a soothsayer). Divina- 
tion from the lines of [lie palms of the bands. 
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OUronomla, Gr. and R. (x'V^-'"!'^ i- '■ 
measured motion of the hands). The mimetic 
ait. Bt this tenn is expressed not ooly the ut 
of Bpeaking with gestures and hy means of (he 
bands, but also the action of speaking combined 
with gesticulation. This an dates from a high 
antiquity. It was originally part of the art of 
daocmg, — ciappii^ the hands in rh3'thm ; also 
— mastic exercise, for pugilists and others. 
roplMt. An instrument for teaching fin- 
gering of musical instruments, invented by 
Logier in 1810. 

AimthMa (Gr. X"f<^'n ; Lat. ganhu). 
Gloves were unknown to the early Greeks and 
Romans, but in use among (he ancient Per- 
sians. Id Christian archxt^ogy thn are first 
met wi(h in the iKh century. (See Gloves.) 

CUfUn, Heb. The ninth month of the 
Jewish year. It begins with the new moon uf 
onr Deramber. 

Ohitoa (xiT^). The Greek tunic. (Fig. 157.) 

ChitW, O. £. A sheet. 

ChivMhin (Chevaucheura). Old Ft. Run- 
niiv messengers. 

OUaina (Lat /<m<i). A kind ofcloak, ofample 
size, wombytheGreeksia campaigning. Inlime 



of peace it served as a bed coverlet Thediminu 
live x^'""'" appears to have been a woman's 

Chlamrda. (SeeCHLAHVs.) 

Chtamri, Gr. A short light mantle, which 
was worn by Greek youths (not by Romans) 
until they arrived at manhood. ll was the 



shape. (Fig. ; „ , 
chlamp is seen in repre- 
sentations of men hunting or 
lighting with beasts, as a 
shield wrapped round the 
left arm, the right poisirkg the 
Fig. IJ9. Spear. (Fig. 158.) In Botany, 

the floral envelope. 
OhCBILix (xo'i'if)- A Greek measure of capa- 
city, variously valued from a pint and half to two 

Choir, Quire, or ftnara. Arch. The part of 
the church for the singers and clerks, 1. e. the 
space between the nave (for the people), and 
the BBUA, or presbyteiv, for the celebrating 
clergy. But in mediaeval writings the term in- 
cludes the BEUA. (Sec Chancel.) 

Choir Vail or (Huilr Sarran (Fr. cl&iurt). 
The wall or screen between the side-aisles and 
the choir. 

Chooaing-itiek (a Somersetshire provincial- 
ism). A divining-ro<l. 

QtopinM, It. Clo^ or high shoes, of Asiatic 
origin, introduced Irom Venice in the i6lh 

Ohoragla Honomsnti. Smalt pedestals or 
shrines erected by Ihe winner of a choral con- 
test to display the tripod which was bis priie. 
At Athens there was a street lined with such 
monuments, called the " Street o( the Tripods." 
The Choraeic Monument of Lysicrate^ still 
existing in Athens, is one of the most v^uable 
remains of Greek architecture. 

Chmragitun, Gr. and R. {xPF^'i ■"' chorus- 
leader). A large space in a theatre, situated 
behind the stage. It was here that the " pro- 
perties" were kept and the rehearsals of the 
chorus took place. The term is also used to 
denote the furniture, costumes, decorations, and, 
in  word, all the accessories required in the 
production of a piece. 

Cbordanlodion. A self-acting musical in- 
strument invented by Kauffmann of Dresden in 
iSiz. 

Ohorn, Or. and R. (x"?**. Q-v). A choral 
dance, in which the dancers took each other by 
Ihe hand and danced to the sound of their own 

CbOTBl, Or. and R. {xepij, i. e. prop, a 
dtcle). It) A choir of singers in a dramatic 
entertainment. (2) A band of dancers who went 
through their movements to the sound of theii 
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own singing. (3) A round choral dance ; in this 
last signification chorea may equally well be 
used. 

Chonu or Choron, O. K An mstrument 
somewhat resembling a bagpipe ; the name was 
also applied to certain stringed instruments. 
The word choron originally designated a horn. 
(Hebrew, Keren,') 

diom, Gr. and R. (x^'i cnntr. xovsy i. e. 
that from which one pours). An amphora, form- 
ing a measure of exact capacity. Another name 
for it was CoNGius (q.v.). It held twelve 
COTYLiB (q.v.)- 

Chontara, Hindoo. A kind of guitar with 
four wire strings. 

Chrisin, Chr. (from XP^^» ^o smear). A 
composition of balsam and oil of olives used 
by Christians of various denominations at the 
administration of the sacraments. 

Chiiamal, Ghritmatory, Chr. (i) The vessel 
made to contain the consecrated oil. (See 
Lab ARUM.) (2) A vessel for the reservation 
of the consecrated Host. (3) A cloth used to 
cover relics. (4) Old English chrisotn^ a white 
linen doth put upon the child's head in baptism. 
(See Font-cloth.) 

Ohriimariiuii, Chr. (See Chrismal, i.) 

Chriflom, O. E. (i) See Chrismal, 4. (2) A 
child that dies withm a month after bir(h. 

OhxiBt-oroti, O. £. (i) The Alphabet; so 
named from a school lesson beginning '*Christe 
Crosse me spede in alle my worke." (2) The 
mark made for his signature by a person who 
cannot write. 

Chriitemporeia, Chr. Literally, the selling of 
Christ, simony. 

Christian Hones, O. £. Bearers of sedan 
chairs. 

Christmas-boxes. So called from the old 
practice of collecting them in boxes. 

Chromatie Scale (xp«ms colour). In Music, 
the scale that proceeds by semi*tones ; so 
called from the practice of printing the in- 
termediate notes in various colours. 

Chromaties The science of colours. 

Chromatrope. An optical instrument for as- 
sisting the invention of combinations of colours. 

Chrome, Chrominm. An important mineral, 
the green oxide of which furnishes the Chrome 
Green* 

Chrome Green. A dark-green pigment pre- 
pared from oxide of chromium ; mixed with 
Prussian blue and chrome yellow it is called 
Green Cinnabar, 

Chrome Oehre. Oxide of chromium of a fine 
yellowish green. 

Chrome Aed. A chromate of lead ; a durable 
pigment used in oil painting. (See Red Lead.) 

Chrome Tellow. A chromate of lead, which 
makes a bad pigment for oil painting. It is 
very poisonous and not durable; when mixed 



with white lead it turns to a dirty grepr. As 
a water-colour pigment it is less objection- 
able. 

Chromita. Chromate of iron ; a mineral 
consisting of protoxide of iron and oxide of 
chromium, used in the preparation of various 
pigments. 

Chronoffram (x/»^yor, time). An inscription 
which includes in it the date of an event. 

Chryselephantine Btatnes of ivory and gold. 
The most celebrated were that of Minerva^ 
by Pheidias, which stood in the Acropolis at 
Athens, and was 40 English feet in height ; 
and that of Zeus, 45 feet high, likewise by 
Pheidias, in the temple of Olympia. A re- 

?roduction of this statue was shown in the 
aris Exhibition of 1855. 

Chrysendeta, R. (xpv^'^i'ScTa, L e. set or 
inlaid with gold). A very costly description 
of plate-service employed by wealthy Romans. 
Of its precise character nothing unfortunately 
is known, but to judge from the epigrams of 
certain authors, it must have been chased and 
embossed. 

Chrysoberyl (/9^pvXXof, a beryl). A gem of 
a yellowish-green colour ; a species of corundum 
(q.v.). 

Chryso-olaYVS (Lat. golden nail-head). All 
rich purple silks, woven or embroidered with 
the clavus in gold, were so named. They were 
used for altar frontals, and the clavi were some- 
times made so large that a subject was em- 
broidered upon them ; they were then called 
sigillata or sealed. (See Clavus. ) 

ChrysoeoUa or Gold Green (xpvirtdcoAXof, 
inlaid or soldered with gold), (i) Native ver- 
digris. Its principal use was for the preparation 
of a solder for j^old. ( See S antern A. ) (2) The 
Greek term for Green Verdiier and Armenian 
Green (Latin, Armenium) ; a pigment obtained 
from malachite and green carbonate of copper. 
It was also called pea green or grass green. 

Chthonia, Gr. and R. {x'^^^f the earth). Fes- 
tivals held every spring at Argos in honour 
of Ceres, at which four aged women sacrificed 
heifers. 

Chnroh, in Christian art, is the attribute of a 
founder thereof, who is frequently represented 
holding it in his hand. The most ancient symbol 
of the Church is the ark of Noah^ subsequently 
a shiPf often covered with the waves, &c., very 
frequent in the catacombs. On tombs it is held 
to imply that the dead expired in full communion 
with the Church. 

Chorcheard, Chnroh-haw, Chnrch-litten. 
Old English provincialisms for a churchjrard or 
burial-ground. 

Chnroh-stile, O. E. A pulpit. 

Chymbe, O. £. A cymbal : — 
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As a ckyt$tie or a bnueen belle. 

That nouther can undirstonde my telle.' 
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OiTmol, eanull, 0. E. A hinge, still tilled 

the easlern counties a "dimmer.' 

Ohytn, Gr. and R. (Irom x^-t to pour). 
A common kind of pot, of Greek origin, made 
with red cUy. It was used for cooking. 

OhftrtA, Gr. An Athenian festlv^, which 
derived its name from the x^p^ or conunoo pot 
in which were cooked the vegetables or other 
provisions ofiered to Bacchus and Metcury in 
memory of the dead. 

Olijtropu, Chytropoiu, Gr. (xurpd-irDur, lit. 
a pot-foot). A ehytra with three or four feet. 

nulla. (SeeCiLLiBA.) 

abartiui, Gr., R., and Chr. (mMpiu, ihe pod 
of the KUKomaia, or Egyptian bean). (I) A 
drinking vessel so called because it resembled 
the Egyptian bean in shape. (2) In Christian 
archaeotoey a kind of baldachino or canopy, 
supported by a varying number of columns, 
which forms the covering of the high aitiir in b 
church. Called also the TabematU, Sturament 
Imat, God's house, or helyroef. (See Sbvbrey.) 
(3) Ciborium also signifies a vessel in which the 
consecrated wafer is ' " reserved. " 

Ciol&toim or Siklatonn. The Pei^an name, 
adopted in England, for a textile of real gold 
thr^d ; I zth century. 

CiDOnla, R. O't a stork). (l) A sign made in 
dumb show by bending the forefinger into the 
form of a stork's neck, (i) An instrument, in 
shape like an inverted T, employed by farmers 
to make sure that trenches dug by the spade 
were of uniform depth. (3) Ciamia composita 
was the name given to a more elaborate instru- 
ment of the same kind invented by Columella. 

Ciento, R. (i. e. lit. the hemlock). A term 
used by anali^n' to denote anything made out of 
the hemlock plant, especially the Pan's fipei. 

Cid*ri«, Gen. {Kliofts or KfTopii, a Persian 
tiara). A sort of diadem or royal bonnet worn 
by Eastern princes. It was tall, straight and 
stiff in shape, and wax ornamented with pearls 
or precious stones. The same name was also 
applied to the bonnet worn at ceremonies by Ihe 



the heads of cotamns. 

, Oilibuitniii, R. (See Cilliba.) A stand or 
table with three legs. 

nUeinm, R. (1) A coarse cloth made of 
goal's hair, and manufactured in Cilicia. It was 
much used id the army and navy : in Ihe former 
for making the soldiers' tents ; in the latter for 
clothes for the sailors or for sails. (3) During 
the time of mourning, or when suffering under 
any calamity, the Jews pnt on a kind of cUicium 
made of coarse canvas. (3) A duth mattress 
stuffed with sea-weed or cow-hair, which was 
placed outude the walls of besi^ed cities to 



eiliiium or hur-ihirt is a sleeveless jacket made 
with a material of hoise-halr and coarse hemp. 
The Dominicans, Franciscans, and certain Car- 
thusians wear the eiiidum to mortify the flesh. 

Oilllba, Gr. and R. (kIaXsi, anaisj A trestle, 
and by analogy a dining-lable supported by 
trestles. This form of table, which was com- 
monly used by the early Romans, was replaced 
later on by the circular table. 

dnhal. An old name for the D111.CIUEK 
(q-v.). 

Clinttar, Oymttar, Beimetar, &c. A short 
curved aword used by the Persians or Turks, 
mentioned by Meyrick as adopted by the 
Hussars, lemp. Elizabeth. 



(See Hair.) 

Cinettenlui, R. (dimin. of Cinctus, q.T.). 
A hind of short petticoat worn by youths. 
. OLnBtorlnni, R. (fromfTM/M.agirdle). (i) A 

svord-belt worn round the waist, and thus 
distinguished from the Balteus or baldric, 
which passed over the shoulder. The baitttts 
was worn by private soldiers, while the nVii'Airwfn 
was the distinctive badge of an officer. (2) The 
dagger, so called because it was suspended from 
or put into the girdle. 

Cinatnra, Arch. The lillel, at each end of 
the shaft of a classical column (q.v.). 

ClJietUi, R. (from lingo, I. e. a girding). A 
short petticoat (or kilt) worn by men ; also in 
the some sense as cingula and angu/um, a girtUt. 
CiHitui gabiitus was a particidar manner of 
arranging the toga, by throwing one end over the 
head, and fastening the other round the waist like 
B girdle. As an adjective, WiuAfi was applied 
to any individual of either sei who wore any 
kind of lielt or girdle. (See Discinctus.) 

Cineimriam, R. (i. e. a place of ashes). A 
niche in a tomb, suHiciently roomy to hold en 
urn of large siie, or a sarcophagus. The follow- 
ing was the disposition of one, or in many cases, 
three sides in a Roman tomb : in the centre of 
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the wall was a lai^ niche {dnerarmm mtdiait. 
for > sarcophagus, and on each side of this two 
small niches {lolumbariii), and nbove each of 
the latter was a much larger recess for large 
urns. (See also Coluuhariuu, Cubiculum, 
CtrpELLA.) 

Ofnerariiu. A hur-dresser (who heated his 
toiigs in the cmdtr^. 

(nngnlnm, R. A girdle or other fsistening 
round the waist. In modem Brcha»)logy, cinpilo 
miiilari dtcorarc signifies to create a kmght, iTom 
the practice of investing him with the military 
girdle ; and dngiilum militart emferre is ( 
d»rade a knight. (See DisciNCTus.) 

OMflD, R. A synonym for CiNERARIUS 
(q.v.). 

OuUMbw. Sulphide of mercury; an andent 
red pigment used for sacred and imperial pur- 
poses. (See CxROUE Green, Dragon's 
Blood, Vbrmilion.) 

CiniMmon-itoil*. A variety of lime-gamet 
of a. clear citmamon- brown tint. 

Giaqa»-MaU (literally, 500). The Italiiui 
art of the 16th century. 

Cinqna-foil, Arch. 
(Fr. cinqui anAfai- 
iilt, a leaf). An or- 




Clieiakte. Curled in the manner of the Ionic 
volute, or like the fronds of voung ferns rolled 
inwards from the summit to the b^e. 

CindiLna, K. A compass ; an instrument 
employed, as now, by architects, sculptors, 
masons. lUld various other trades. The Ramans 
were also acquainted with reduction compasses. 

Ctnle. The emblem of Heaven and eternity. 

Circnmlitio. An ancient Greek varnish, with 
which the statues of the Greeks were tinted. 
[Eastlakt.') 

Oimimimtatitt, R. (from einum and foto, 
i. e. a drink ing-around). A fiineral feast in 
which the guests passed round the wine from 
hand to hajid. It took place at the tomb of 
the person in whose memory it was held, and 
on the aimivet^ary of his death. 

fflronmvallation. A fortification made round 



open space near a city, round which were raised 
scaHbldings for the accommodation of the 
spectators. This was the form of the earUest 
circuses ; but as civilization advanced, they were 
regukrly constructed of stone. The arena was 
he form of a vast rectangle terminatii^ at 
extremity in a semicircle, and surrounded 



cylindrical form, employed 
daries between adjoining estates or nations, 
(z) A pillar of cylindrical or rectangular form, 
._j !__j perfectly plain, sometimes richly 

ornamented, erected for a. 

tomb-stone. (Fig. 162.) 






the c 



enclosed a cavity 
which the urn containing 
the ashes of the dead per- 
son might be placed. A 
cippus was placed at the 
comer of a cemetery, and 
the measurements of the 
burying-ground were re- 
corded upon it. In Med. 
Lat. the word is used for 
the keep of the castle. 

Ciroentss Ludi, R. Games 
in the circus. (See Con- 



Fig. 163. Model of a Roman Circus, 
by tiers of seals for the spectators. At the end 
fronting the semicircular part was a rectangular 
pile of buildings, underneath which were the 
carcera or stalls for the horses, and down the 
centre of the circus ran a long low wall called 
the spina, adorned with statues, obelisks, &c. 
This ipina formed a barrier by which the circus 
was divided into two distinct pans, and at each 
end of it was a meta or goal, round which the 
chariots turned. (See Meta and OvuM.) The 
Romans constructed circuses in England, wher- 
ever they had a large encampment. The ruins 
exist at Dorchester, Silchester, Richborough, 
and other places. 

Cliroi, R. (1) A lock of hair; a ringlet 
curling naturally, and so distinguished from the 
iindnnus, a curl produced by means of the 
curling-iron, (a) A tufi ; the foreloci <rf a 
horse when tied up above its ears. (3) A lufl 
{ of flowers forming a bunch or head, such as 
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phlex, taltttiaria, &c. (4) Light mrttd clouds in 
the sky, poTtcDding wind, btc hence called tirri. 

(HMlim, Fr. Chasing. (See CiGLATlifiA.) 

OiMtbinm or Ciuybitun, Gr. and R. («;«- 
ffj^isr, i. e. mide or wreathed with ivy). A 
drinking- vessel, so called because the handle 
was made of ivj'.wciod, or more probably be- 
cause it had an ivy-wreath carved upon it. 

CiM(itd(lit. ivy-shapedj, A celebrated curve, 
applied in the trisection of an angle, invented 
by Diocles the geometer, 

CJaaOtoBiiB, Gr. (mnra-T^/iai, sc. ^fi/pw, 
i. e. the days of ivy-culting). A festival held in 
Greece, in honour of Hebe, goddess of youth, 
and a youth called Cissos, who, when dancing 
with Biuxhus, had fallen down and been changed 



CiaU, Oi«t«Ua, Sltalla, R. (■(< 
chest). (l) A large wicker-work basket iu 
which the voters deposited their voting- tablets 
at the comitia. It was of a cylindrical shape, and 
about four or five feet high, (2) A smaller 
basket into which the Judges cast the tablets 
recording their sentence. {3) A wicker-work 
basket ID which children carried about their 
playthings. (4) The cist which was carried in 
procession at the Eleusinian festival, and which 
might be either a wicker basket or a box of 
metaU It was filled with com, rice, sesame, 
salt, and pomegranates. Richly ornamented 
chests or boies, with bronze mirrors in thera, 
found among Etruscan ruins, are called rirAr 
myitica. The siltlltt, or lituia, was a differept 
vessel ; viz. a biicitl of water, into which the 
lots {lorUs) were thrown. The situla had a 
narrow neck, so that only one lot could come 
to the surface when it was shaken. It was also 
called Uma or Oreo. 

Ciatella, R. A dulcimer ; IU. a little box. 
(See ClsTA.) 

CiiUlloU, R.(dimin. of ClSTA.q.v.). Avery 



CltOl*, O. E. A kind of guitar. 



OlttenL A stringed instrument, like a guitar, 
strung with wire instead of gut. The tiitem 
was at one time a part of the furniture of every 
barber's shop, and costomeis played on it while 
waiting for their tunis. (Niche t of Exeter 
Gallery. See Clarion.) 

ClMiy, Arch. {See Severey.) A Uy or 
compartment of a vaulted cnling. 

Clvlo Orowa, Her. A vfreatti of oak-leares 
and acorns, (See Corona,) 

CkniBui, Peruvian. One of the divisions of 
the temple of the Sun (/nA), so named as being 
dedicated to the rainbow (Ctuichi), (See Inti.) 

Clabnlar*. (See Clavui^re.) 

Claak or Clap-df«b, O. E. A box with a 
movable lid used and rattled by be^rs to 

"Hit toDfue mov«likpBbtggu'ti-^>f'i>'t." 
OladBntarla. A Greek festival held in honour 
of Bacchus, at the time when the pruning of the 
vines took place. 



™all n 






Ciitophorsi, Egyp-, Gr 
f^fioi, i.e. bearing a cw/a or fWHW). «.siivercoin, 
current in Asia, and worth about four drachmse. 
It was so called from bearing the impression of 
a firta Ichest), or, more probably, of the shrub 
liihii. [Value four francs of French money.] 

CiltBla, R. Dimin. of Cista (q.v.). 

Ciua«l (It. cilladella, a little town). A for- 



within a 



ity. 



Oithara, Cither, Gr. and R. {xtBipt). A 
stringed instrument of great antiquity, re.tem- 
bling our modem guitar. It was played with a 
pU-trum. The name was afterwards applied to 
many stringed instruments of varied form, power 
of sound, and compass. The mediaeval Ralta 
was called C. Uutonkat the harp was called 
C. Atiglua. 

AtumBiJBgt. A guitar with adoubleneck. 
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of & church, rising 
IS of the building. 
Iren), A Iribe of 
persons of one common family, united under a 
chieftain. 

CUp-lMll«, O. E. Bene signifies a prayer, 
and children were invited by this phrase to 
(lap their hands together, as their only means 
of enpressing their prayers. 
01kpdl*h. (See Clackdish.) 
Olappe or CUppaT, O. E. A wooden rattle 
used to summon people to church on the last 
three days of Passion Week, when the bells were 
not rung. 

Claranoeux, Her. The title of one of the 
three kings of arms at Heralds' College. The 
others are called Gari'BR and NosKOV. 

Cluiohord, O, E, A strineed instrument, in 
the form of a spinet, of mediseval times. At 
the marriage of James of Scotland with the 
Princess Mai^ret, a.d. 1503, " the king bc^^ 
before byr to play of the darychnrdes, and after 
of the lule. And upon the said clarychorde 
Sir Edward Stanley played a ballad, and sange 
therewith." {Wharton, "ffiiloty of English 
Pttiry" ) It is identical with the clavichord, the 
origin of the spinet, harpsichord, and pianoforte. 
Clarion, O. E. 
lOOOl A smalt trumpet, 
with a shrill sound. 
(Represented in the 
third niche of the 
"Minstrels' Gallery" 
of Exeter Cathedral, 
of which there is a 




Mus 



The Grecian: 



Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian ; — and the Xamtm ; 
Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compo- 
site orders (q,v.)are genenklly thus distinguished. 
ClatbnH. Latticed like a grating {eUUhrij. 



Fig. 167. Claihri over broan doon. 

Cltthri, R. A grating or trellb formed of 
wooden or metal bars ; ctathri were employed 
to form the imposts over hypxthral doors, and 
to light the stables {carcera) under the circus, 
&c Fig. 167 represents one of the bronze doors 
of the Pantheon at Rome with the grating above. 

CUDd« Olali. A dark convex gbss for 
studying the ellect of a landscape in reverse. 




FIk. its. Clavichord— iSlh century. 
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Its name is lapposed to be derived from the 
umilarity of the elTects it gives, to those of  
pictare by Claude Lorrain. 

Clannda, R. The handle of soy instnunent 
whatsoever, when made in such a way that the 
hand can be imerted into it, as for instance with 
a rinc or sword-hilt. TheSTRiGrLis(q.v.)lmda 
handle of this' description. Claiauia is thus to 
be distinguished from capulm (a alrnight handle), 
and aitia (a handle affixed to another object). 

data, R. (i) A stout knotty stick, growing 
much thicker towards one end. (i) A vetf 
I eavy club with which young recruits went 
Ihrough their exercises. (3) A club like that of 
Hercules, or a mace or war-club with an iron 
head, and studded with nails or (more com- 
monly) sharp spikes. 

C^avata. Club-shaped; tapering down from 

CIa««dgutt, Med. Lat. The Papal troops 
were so called, who had the key& of St. Peter on 
their standards and uniforms. 

Olaviaiy. In Music, an index ofkeys. 

CUTiahord. A stringed ' ' - ->-- 



CliTlfr. Of a musical instrument, the key- 

Olavii, R. A key. The elnvii clansa was 
a small kev without a neck or lever; clauis 
Inamira, a key of Egyptian invention, having 
thtee teeth ; clavis ai&ltera, a false key ; clava 
tra hi, a curved stick made of iron and having a 
hook at the end, which was used by Greek and 
Roman boys for trundling their hoops. 

C'avlns. A walled plain in ihe moon, more 
than a hundred miles in diameter. 

ClamUrt or Clabulare, R. A targe open 
Cait used for carrying provisions, especially diilia 
(casks) filled with wine. The body of the car- 
riage was formed by a wooden Irellis-work 
{clavula) — whence its name— and was of a semi- 
cylindrical shape, adapted to accommodate 

Clanw, R. A naiL InChrislianarchan^lr^, 
a pnrple hem or band applied as an ornament to 
a dress, which was then called viilii clavata. 
(See Chryso-clavus.) 

OlnynoTB (Gaelic, claidhiamh, a sword, and 
BUf, great). The highland broadsword. 

Claehe*, Her. (See UNDftE.) A variety of 
the heraldic cross, 

Cl4f or fXiS, Music. A fieure indicating the 
pilch to be adopted for the key-note of a piece 
of music ; an Invention of the 13th century. 

Clepsydra, Gen. (nAt^dlpo, i. e. a stealing- 
away of water). A water-clock, and by analogy 
an hour-glass or lOBrf-clock. The eltpsydra was 
used ai an hour-glass in the courts of justice at 
Athens, to measure out the time allowed lo each 



eUpwtMT. (See Claibk-voie.) 

Cl«TiuA, O. E. A pastoral stalT. 

Olibanaa, R. (i) A basket used for baking 
bread ; the bread Itself, when thui baked, being 
called dibanicitu. [2) Med. Lat. A short 
hauberk, which the later Greeks called ■AljSuw, 
because it covered the breait. fJtffyrUi. ) (3} 
Med. Lat. A tower. 

OUakat, O. E. A key. 

DaBuanbolli opueritluiiridieL" (CAancrr.) 

Cliff. (SecCLKF.) 

OUpaolnm. Dimin. oTClifeus (q.v.). 

OUpau and CUpaan, R. (akin to KoAfrrv, 



to cover or conceal). A large broad shield of 
drcular shape and,concave on the inside. It 
was of great weight, and formed nart of the 
special equipment of the cavalry. The original 
di^au Argolicui was circular, and often likened 
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it is oftCD oval. 
nfyx ; the inis 
! a leather strap 

„httol>eG 

This term also serves to denote (l) a shield 
of metal or marhle which was employed as 
an oiiia.inent (Fig. 170 repre^enl^ an ornamental 
shield, such as was placed on the friew of a 
building, and especially in the metopes of the 
Doric entablature) ; and (2) an apparatus em- 
ployed in the lacanicum (q.v.) to regulate the 
temperature. In the illustration to Caldarium 
a slave may be seen pulling the chains of 
the cliptus. 

Cl<waa, R. (from duo, i. e. the cleanser). 
A subtenanean sewer or canal constructed of 
masonry. The Cloaca Maxima, or Main Sewer 



of Rome, was coostructed by the elder Tajquin 
to drain a marsh lying at the foot of the Palatine 
and Capitoline Mills. Fig. 171 represents one 
of its mouths. It was formed of throe tiers 
being fourteen feet 



of arches, the 
in diameter. 

Cloekt, O. E., "are the gores of a ruff, the 
laying in of the cloth to make it round, the 
plaites ;" also ornaments on stockings and on 

Clof-aJnuuiacka, The Anglo-Saxons calcu- 
lated by the phases of the moon, set down on 
square pieces of wood, a foot or two long. These 
ffc^nrestillcommonin Staffordshire. (Cf.^/W^'f 
History ef Staffordskirt; Cough's CamdirCs 
Britannia, ii J790 

Clolab, or Cloih, O. E. A kind of nine-pins 
played with a ball. {SlmU, f. 302) Cf. Clud- 

ClolliRUli. A form of enamelling by incrus- 



tation, in which the pattern is raised by strips of 
metal or wire welded on. 

Cloiitar, Chr. (from Lat. liaiutrum, a. v.). 
A kind of court or quadrangle surrounded by a 
covered way, and having much analogy to the 
olrium of a Roman house. The cloister was an 
essential appendage to an abbey. One of ils 
sides was usually bounded by the church, with 
which it easily commmiicated. The walls of the 
cloisters were often adorned with frescoes, and 
the court was occasionally planted with trees, the 
centre being occupied by a fountain. A monas- 
tery was often called a aoisUr. The sides of the 
cloister were anciently termed the Pangs of it, 
and the walks its alleys ot deambulatories. (Fig. 
173-} 



fig. I7>. Oiutend column b Nave of WelU 
Calhcdnl, 

Cloiitar Otrth. The quadnrngular space 
enclosed by the cloisters. The iloiiltr garth at 
Chichester is still called the Parodist, and that 
at Chester the Sprise garden. (See Paradisr, 
Sphise.) 

CloH, Ifer. With closed wings, 

CIoM-gauttUtti. Gauntlets with immovable 

Cloiet, Her. A diminution of the BA», one- 
half its width. 

Cloth! of XtUta. Costly embroidered hang- 
ings for the canopy of a throne. 

OlanM, Her. Fastened with nails, and showing 
the nail-heads. 

OIodU. Old name for kerchiefs. 

Olovn, in pantomime. HarUqmn is Mercury, 
the ClnvH Momus, and the painted (ace end 
wide mouth taken from the ancient masks ; 
Pantaloon is Charon, and CalumMm Psydie. 
{ClarHs Travels, viii. 104-7.) 

Club, Or. and R. (Gr. i»iUiry£). This weapon 
bring used in close light gave its name to the 
compact body of troops so called. The Scy- 
thians united it with the mace, both being 
spiked. Dutange mentions the vulgailtu, a 
crooked club ; the plumbaia, loaded with lead, 
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the tfoMltmis wilh iron. In the army of 
Clurlet I. instics untcAined were called dubmen. 
(See Clava.) 

Olnb-kaylM, O. E. Skittles pUyed wicb a 
dob, instead of n ball. (See Cloish.) 

Olubt, at cxrdi, are the ancient triJUi, the 
trefoil or clovei-plant. (See Treflb.) 

dlndaii, Gr. and R. A sword, the blade of 
iriiicb was camtrived to recede into the handle. 
It was used for thea- 
trical representa- 




(l) A dagger so 

called because it was 

the back ; 

" gtaa ad cluna 

paid^" as Festus 

■■■■li sajs. (a)Th«sacri- 

lum, fioal knife with 



which the victim was ripped up. The dagger 
represented in Fig. 174, taken from Ihe KtS^ 
Carpentras, was probably a Gaulish dunaaiium. 

CluUred Oolsmn, Arch. A pierformed of a 
congeries of columns or shafts clustered together, 
either attached or detached. It is also called a 
Compound Pibi. Fig. 172 is a specimen from 
Wells CathcdnO. 

ClTpMta. Shaped like a shield. 

CnopsUra. A wcbpoq used bjr the Cale- 
donians j > ball filled with pieces of metal 
swui^ at the heads of their lancei, to frighten 
cavaln^ 

CmYmIIc, or limply Goa (i. e. the Coan robe). 
A very Une robe [made of silk, spun in CVuj, of 
such light texture as to be almost transparent. 
It was wom by iitairai and singing and dancing 
girls, &c. 

OoaetilU, sc lana (from CBgir, i. e. that which 
is forced together). A kind of felted doth 
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naroe for i 

Coftl u an ancient pi^ent was used both in 
wster-colours and in oil ; it famiahes a brownish 
tint. *' The shadows of flesh are well rendered 
by pit-coal, which should not be bomL" [I}e 
May erne.) 

(JoilMtio (from mwjc, to join planks together). 
A general term for plantcs joined together, such 
as the flooiing of a room, the top of a table, the 
deck of aship, the road-way of a wooden bridge, 
&C. (See CONSTBATUM.) 

Ooat Armour, 
Med. Embroidery 
of heraldic devices 
upon costume ; 
hence a term for 
heraldry in general. 
(Fics, 175 and 
17&) 

(!MtOudi,O.E. 

Court cards and 

Fv. 175. Colli Armour. tens,so named from 

the eotU armeur 

worn by the figures. 

Oob. Irish name 

of a Spanish coin 

fomierly current in 

Ireland ; value 

about 4/. Si/. 

Cobalt. A metal 

from which vari- 
ous colouring mat- 
ters are obtained 
^ of great use in the 
-arts. Cobalt Hue, 
a beautifiil blue 
pigment, is ob- 
tained by mixing a salt of pure cobalt with a 
solution of pure alum, precipitating the liquid 
by an atkahne carbonate, washing the preci- 
pitate with care, drying and igniting it strongly. 
A fine green, known as Xinuiann'i gran, is 
similarly prepared. The chloride, the nitrate, 
and the sulphate of cobalt form sympalbetk inks, 
which only become visible when the mCHSture is 
absorbed by the application of heat. From 
phosphate of cobalt a beautiful blue pigment 
IS produced, called Titaarifs blue. Il is said 
to nave all the characters of uttramBrine. Oxide 
of cobalt has the property of colouring glass 
blue ; hence a glass foimed of this oxide under 
the name o{ small is the blue colouring mailer 
used for omamenting porcelain and earthen- 
ware, for staining gUis, for painting on eimmel. 



Fif , zj6. Coat Arowur. 
IJevicH on ihield. 



Cob-wkll, Arch. A wall formed of unhnmed 

clay mixed with straw. 

Ooahinaal. (See Carmine.) 

OoeMnekl LakM. (See Cakuinatbd 

Lakes.) 

Coahlaa [Kax^Ut, i. e. a snail with sjural 
shell). Any object of spiral shape, like a 
screw ; and so a worm and screw as a mecha- 
nical power in oil-, wine-, &c. presses ; the 
"Archimedean Screw," or "water-snail" for 
raising water ; the revolving door through 
which the wild beasts were let out into the 
amphitheatre ; and other contrivances similar 
to the Italian rusta, by which persons can be 
introduced through a wall without opening a 
door ; also a spiral staircase, &c. 

Coablear, OoohlMn (from ic^x^'i a shell- 
fish), (i) A spoon having at one extremity a 
sharp point, and at the other a sort of .'imall bowl. 
(2) A measure of capacity of very small size. 

CoohlMUlnni, R. A pond or nursery for 
fattening snails for the table. (English "cocldes.") 

CoohUa, sc. columua i.<tax*-\>, L e. lit. a sruul). 
A hollow monumental column, the interior of 
which was fitted with a cockle or spiral stair- 
case, like the "Monument" of London. 

Oook. Tn Christian art, the emblem of St. 
Peter, and of watchfolness. 

OookttrlM. In Christian art, the emblem of 
sin; attribute of SL Vitus. (Her.: see the 
illustration to Basilisk.) 

Ooek-baad, Arch. A bead which projects 
from the surface of the timber on both udes. 

Co«keT«, O. E. Ploughmen's laced boots. 

Cockat, O. E. A seal formerly attached to 
goods which had paid customs dues. Ancient 
cBckels bear such inscriptions on them as " GffJ 
witling," " If Cad please," (ec. 

Cookls-itairi, O. E. Winding stairs. (Cf. 

COCHr.KA.) 

Coetilii, Doota, Cottiu, R. (pr«>ared by fire). 
Later coctilis was a brick hardened artificially \sj 
fire, in contradistinction to one dried In the sun ; 
munis eoctilis, a wall built of hardened bricks. 
(See ACAPNA.) 

Ooanrra, Med. Lat. A quiver. 

Coeytia (from Kvitn-ii, the river of weep- 
ing). A festival held in honour of Froserpinp, 
who had been carried offby Pluto. The latter, 
as king of the infernal regions, included in hi-i 
sway the river Cocytus. The Cocytus and 
Acheron, two rivers of Epirus, remarkable for 
unwholesome and muddy water, and subter- 
ranean currents, were hence called the rivets of 
Hell. " Cocytia virgo " was Alecto, one of the 

Ooa, Scotch. A pillow (also/orf). 

Codex (faw/cT, the trunk ofa tree). (l) Ablank 
book for writing in, consisting of thin tablets of 
wood covered, with wax ; die term thus came to 
mean cade, that is, a book containing laws, since 
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these were inscribed in a book, the leaves of 
which were composed of thin leaves of wood. 
When parchment or paper was introduced, (he 
term nos still "applied; and hence, later, became 
appropriate tu any code at laws, e, g. the 
Gregorian, Theodosian, Justinian, &c (a) An 
early manuscript book, such as the Codex of 
the Greek New Testament and of " Vitji! " 
in the Vatican. (3) The term was also applied 
to the heavy logs attached to the feet of slaves; 
these were of various shapes, sometimes even 
serving the purpose of a seaL 

CodioiUni (dimin. of Codex, q.v,). A small 
book, or small leaves of wood covered with wsi. 
The plural coiiicilli denoted a number of such 
sheets put together so as to form a sort of 
memorandum-book for taking rough notes. 
Any supplemental note made on the margin of 
the leaves composing a will, or added to them, 
was also called rndicillm (codicil). 

Codon (Gr. xitrnv). A bell ; the bell of a 
tnimpet ; a trumpet with a bell-mouth. 

Coa-pi«Ca (from O. E. "cod," a pillow or 
stuffed cushion ; Ft. Jn^fwflVc); introduced &«/. 
Henry VIII. An appendage to the taces over 
the OS pubis, copied in the armour of the 
period. Il conlmued in use to the end of 
Eliiabeth's reign. 

Colum. In Architecture, that part of a 
building which was placed over any other part, 
and so a ceiling, or sofht. 

CiBiiutarinni, Ceaetery, Chr. (Kei^Hir^piar, 
from «oifu(ii. i. e. a sleeping-place ; Lai dormi- 
tormm). This tenn is an exclusively Chrisliaij 
one ; it signifies a field of rest or refuge ; the 
last resting-place of man. (See HypoGjBum.) 

Cccou (from Sanscr. khad., to eat). The 
principal meal among the Romans, consbting of 
several courses termed respectively g^'"". altera 
or secunda, tertia, guaria canit. The hour at 
which the cana took place varied with the habits 
of the master of the house, but it was usually 
about four or five o'clock. It was the third meal 
of the day, being preceded by the jmtacutum 
(breakfast), and the mtrtnda or prandatm 
(luncheon or early dinner). The corresponding 
Greek meal was called deipnon, which closed 
with a libation to Zeus ; after which the drink- 
ing party that remained ^vas called Symfosium. 
(See Last Supper.) 

Canaenlnm. In early times this term was 
used for the Triclinlum (q.v.); later on it 
came to mean the upper stories of houses 
inhabited by the poor, our attic or garret. In 
the plural, lanaetda denotes the whole suite of 
rooms on the upper story of a house, and ag- 
naada miritcria such apartments let out on hire. 

CanAtio, like arnaculum, a. dining-room 
situated upstairs. It thus differed from the 
Triclinium (q.v.), which was a dining-room 
on the ground floor ; the former was used in 



winter, the latter in summer. The cirnalia, or 
diirla, was a very magnificent apartment. Nero 
had one in his golden palace, constructed like a 
theatre, with achangeof scenery for everycourae. 

Ctenatorta, CwutorlaTHtM. The garments 
worn by the Romans al the dinner-table. 

Ctenobinm (hoivJ-Sk)*, z, e. a life in common). 
A monastery ; a convent of monks who lived in 

Cianr, Carrsas, ?lqna, and Trlia. Tlie 

four French suits of cards, corresponding with 
our Hearts, Diamonds, Spades, and Clul», pro- 
bably introduced in the reign of Charles VII. of 
France dSth century). [Taylor.) Coraris some- 
times derived from Chaur. (See Coppe and 
Chatrang.) 

"Thcheirtsart ihe«cl«iaMic5, »hoKpl«ceii m tbe 
cluir: lh«piliclheiniHUT>>. Ac." iJUmtilrirr.j 

Cottti. (See Arca.) (i) In Architecture, a 
sunken panel in a ceiling or sol£t. (2) A chest 

Cognuanoa, Her. Synonym for Bad^. 

CoKWara, O. E. A coarse narrow clolh like 
fricie; 16th century. 

CahoTf, Cohort, R. AbodyofinfaDlryforming 
the tenth part of a legion. The number of men 
composing a cohort varied at different periods 
between 300 and 600 men, according to the 
numerical strength of the legion. The first 
cohort of a legion was called a military cohort ; 
the praetorian cohort formed the general's body- 
guard, while to the city cohort was entrusted the 
protection of the city. The term was sometimes. 



Coif da Ter, Coiffstta, A skull-.cap of iron of 
the IZIh and I31h centuries. 

Coif da KaUlea. A hood of mail worn by 
knights in the 1 3th ceniury. 

w\B», Arch. A term employed during the 
i6th and 17th centuries to denote the vaulted 
ceiling of an apse. 
Oofllon. (See Coin.) 

Colli or Coigna, Arch. 
The comer of a building. 
(See Quoin. ) 
'Coin-itonoa, Arch. Cor- 



<Mntiaooi QDiotliB. (1) 

A scarf wrapped round the 

body, and sometimes attached 

tolhehelmet. (2) Quaintly- 

cat coverings for the helmet. 

^^Z- '77 represents a helmet 

decorated tnxh panache, 

1 CORONET, and mnliie. This 

1 is the origin oi mantling in 

■'i'^'.": '^.''l".". heraldry. (1) A garment 






« termed. (4) Hon 



;r, ttntp. Ed- 



rses capan 
CoUtorinm. A colander. (See Col 
Vinarium.) 
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ColmTii Kiban, O. K. An ecclesiasiical textile, 
or orphriy wtli, for the manufacture of which 
" ' ' n the 15th century. 



Cofoottau of Vitriol. 

called caput mortuum. 
Oold-lwrbonr. Thisct 



d pigmenl formerly 

<n topical name is 
the Anglo- 
Saxon ccaJJ- 
herberga, cold 

shelter, and 
probably in- 
dicates a place 

rainr of a 



were the only 
available 9het - 
e^fo^t^lvel- 



lers, 



tlie 



city of inns. 

Fig. i;3. Collar of Lancasier. ColUr (of 

B5hafl),Arcb. 

The Annulet (q.v.). (See also Collar -beam.) 

CoUar, Med. (l) A defence of m^ or plate 

for the neck. (2) Generally. An omament for 

the neck. The E^ptlans, Persians, Greeks, 

Romans, and Gauls wore collars, which were 

named variously strtplos (bt^(iitIi), torquis, 

lorqufs, &c. Collars were ornamented with 

lieraldic badga in (he Middle Ages. (3) 

1 leraldic. One of the insignia of the ordere of 

knighthood. (See Fig. 178.* 

CollM of 8.B. Origi- 
nally adopted by Henry 
IV., on the canopy of 
whose tomb it is em- 
ployed as decoration over 
the arms of himself and 
his queen. Its signifi- 
cance is doubtful. Cam- 
are the initials of Sanctus 
t Roman lawyer. 



and that i 



IS particularly worn by persons of 
, Arch. 



A horizontal tie, con- 
necting a pair ol rallere together, across the 
vault of a roof. 

CoUkt*, R, {collum, neck). A collar made of 
iron or leather, and studded with spikes. It 
was used both to continc slaves, and as a dog- 
collar. When a slave ran away from his master, 
an iron collar, with a leading-chain attached to 
it, was put round his neck. 

Callarlnm, Med. Armour for the neck. 

CoUeginm, K. A religious or industrial cor- 
poration in ancient Rom& The cotiesponding 
Greek institutions were the Hilairiai. The 
collegia included trade companies or guilds. 



Collat. The setting which surrounds the stone 
of a ring. (See Crampon.) 

ColUdn, Colliqnite. (i) Broad open drains 
through fields, (l) Gutters of hollow tiles 
{itnbrica) placed beneath the roof of a house to 
receive the lain-waler, and convey it into the 

Collloiuii (sc tigula). A hollow tile em- 
ployed in the construction aicoUkuc. 

Collodion. A solution of gun Cotton in 
ether, used in photography. 

Coilum Vinuinm (from collum, a neck). A 
colander or wine-strajner. The custom of 
straining wine dates back beyond our era, and 
Christ made an allusion to it when he told the 
Pharisees that their colla allowed a camel to 
pass, while (hey kept back a gnat. Snow w 

the wine was allowed to filler, 



it only to cool 



but because the intense cold cleared the w 
and rendered it sparkling and transparent ; it 
was then called vinum saaatum. The Christian 
Church from the first adopted this instrument in 
its liturgy ; another name for it was colaloriitnt. 
(SeeNASsA.) The colander for wine was made 
of silver, or bronze, or other metal. The linen 
cloth called j/uau was not used for wine of any 
delicacy, as it spoiled its flavour. 

CoUBTiaiium, R. An opening made atremi- 
lar intervals in the channel of an aqueduct, for 
ventilation. As this opening formed a kind of 
well, it was also called PuteUS (q.v.). 

Collyia, Or. and R, A kind of bread made 
in a special manner, which was eaten vrith soup 
or sauce ; there was also a cake so called. 

Colljrll (noAAuplj, synonym of itoXAjpa, q.v.). 



Fig. iSo. CoHyiium or unpunl 
Muieum of die Lot 
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A head-dress worn by Roman ladies, resembling 
in shape the bread called K«AA^; thelaltetwas 
called Ko\KvpU as well. 

OoU7Tinn(«oXA£f»Dr, dimin. or«AA£fM,q.v.]. 
( I ) A term denotiiig anything we should now call 
an unguent, but especially the salve collyrium, 
which was a liquid medicament. (2) Collyria 
was a term applied to Egyptian vases of terra- 
cotta, with or without eiuunel) to small quad- 
rangularboxesof wood or pottery; and, lastly, to 
smajl cylindrical cases of wood or bronie di^ed 
into compartmerrts. There were three prevail- 
ing forms of the vases. The ^^tians used 
antimony to make their eyes look lai^er, and 
had some medicament for the relief of tooth- 



Fig. tBi. Ronuu PI 



ache ; and inscriptions indicating these uses 
may be read upon vessels of this kind. (Fig. iSo). 

ColtM, O. £. A basket or coop. 

OolDbinm {from toxafi^j, docked or curtailed). 
A tunic with short sleeves, which scarcely 
covered the upper part of the arm. At Rome 
it was worn by men of free birth. The coliAmin 
appears to have been the first dress adopted by 
Christian deacons, and in the liturgical writings 
it b often met with under the name of Irvila- 
narittrnt when it was of fine linen, it was also 
<:2litaitiiiBitMiAlcbiionarium. (Fig. iSl.) Later 
on the sleeves were lengthened, and it became 
known as the Dalmatic (q.v.). 

Cologfna Bltok. (See Black.} 

Cologna Earth. A bituminous earth of a 
violet-brown hue, transparent and durable in 
water-colour painting. 

Colonic*, ^yaaayra oi viUa mttica. A farm* 



coloured lines used 
in transcribing music.' (See Neuubs.) 

CelofM AnitorL Ancient pigments, not 

ColorM TloridL Ancient expen^ve and 

brilliant pigments. They were chrysocollum, 
indicum (or indigo), cxruleum (small), and 
cinnabar. 

ColDiiu (icoAoiTirrSj). The word was used 
for all statues laiser than life 1 that at Rhodes 
was ninety feet high. The Minerva and Jupiter 
Olympus of Pheidias, the Famese Hercules, 
and the Flora of the Belvidere, were all colossal. 

CdIooto, in Heraldry, are five : Blue or 
Azure, Red or Gules, Black or Sable, Green 
or Vert, Purple or Purpure. In French 
heraldry Green is Sinope. The uses and 
general symbolism of each colour are described 
under its own heading. The best work on jj-m- 
belk colours isXhe "Essay "ofM. Portal. One of 
the best on the theoiyofcolourt is that of Chevreuil. 

ColubriIU^ Med. Lat. [from eolubtr, a snake). 
A culverin. 

Oolombar, R. Akind of pillory used for pun- 
ishing staves. The instrument derived its name 
from the holes in it, which bore some resem- 
blance Co pigeon-holes. 

CDlambannm. A dove-cote or pigeon-house, 
ol\en constructed to hold as many as 4000 or 
5000 birds. In the plural the tenn has many 
meanings. (1) It denotes the pigeon-holes or 
cells for the nests in a pigeon-house. {2] In a 
sepulchral chamber, the niches for holding the 
cinerary nms [olln'i. Fig. 1S3 represents the 
numerous celumbaria in the tomb of the freed- 
men of Octavia. In the sepulchral architecture 
of the Jews, the rock-hewn walls forming the 
vestibules of certain tombs were honey-combed 
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t lelumbaria, in which on\j lamps 
"■ 183 represents cells of this 
1 the tomb of QmiMa-d- 



made in a wall to receive the head of a tie-beam. 
(5) The openings of the scoops in a particular 
kind of hydraulic wheel called! ¥MFANUM(q. v.). I 



ColoBalU, Di- 
min. of coltaatta. 
(See COLDMH, CiP- 



l,Gr. and 
R. The highest 
timber in the frame- 
work of a roof, 
forming what is now 
called the ridge- 

Oolnmii, Arch. A 
column consists of 
three ptindpal parts: 



the 1 



l»). : 



shaft (S), and the 
capital (f). In the 
Deric, or most an- 
cient style, the co- 
lumns in a row rest 
upon a common 
base l^pedium). In 
the Ionic and Co- 
rinthian, each co- 
lumn has its own 
base (i^iVn). The 
shaft of all columns 
taptrs gradual ly froi 



the base 



the 



capital. Any swell* 
ing introduced to 
modify the straight- 
ness of the line was 
called attasis. On 
the summit of a 
row of columns rests 
the anhitmie, or 
chief beam (<t) ; 
above this the 
friai {i), and the 
cemia (/) pnjjects 
above the frieze. 
These three together 
ate called the at- 
lablaturi. The tri- 
angular cabte-end of 
the rooi; above the 
entablature, is called 
t^e pediment. A cir- 
cuit of columns, en- 
closing an open 
space m the interior 
of a building, was 
called a ftrittyU. 

• A temple of two 
stories, with one 
peristyle upon an- 

. other (Ionic or Co- 
rinlbian columiu 

- over the heavier 
Doric), was called 
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kfpitihral. In Chrislian archsealogy the column 
is > symbo! of the Church, which was called, so 
early as St. Paul, eolumna it firnxitaium vtrilaits 
(the column and support of truth). 

ColnrM. In Astronomic, the (wo drcles which 
pass through the four cardinal points of tlie 
ecliptic — the equinoctial and solstitial points. 

Colnila, Arch. Circular segments of stone, 
in the constructioa of a column, such as arc 
now called tambours or disks. 

Coin*. A distaff. With the Romans it con- 
sisted of a thick cane [arando, dot%ax\ split at 
the end in such a way that the opening formed a 
basket, Compui, plena, or lana amkla were the 
epithets applied to a colus when tilled widi wool. 
The thread obtained from it was called liamta. 
The ball of loose wool at one end, prepared for 
spitming, was called ^/imuf. The lower end of 
the distaiF rested under the left arm ; the right 
hand spun and wound the thread on to the 
qiindles (called ^Mu). (See DtSTAPF.) 

ColTmbion, Chr., Med. A vessel for holy 
water at the entrance of a church. 

ColTinbu, Gr. and R. A basin or reservoir 
used either as a swimming-bath or for washing 

Coma (>ii{f>q). (i) The hair; hair of the head. 
(3) The mane of animals. (See CjESAKIES, 
CiNciNNus, Hair, &c.) 

Oamstcrlu or Comatoiia (sc. acus). A long 
pin or bodkin of gold, silver, bronze, or ivoiy, 
used by the Roman ladies to keep up their 
hair when plaited. It was also called Acus 
Crinalis (q.v,). (Compare Discerniculum.) 

OoKbatUnt, Her. Said of lions, or other 



especially splendid, Greek and Roiaan combs 
were of boiwood j Egyptian combs were of 
ivory. Uncombed hair was a general sign of 
mourning. (See Discerniculum.) 

CcaimontMiilitiu (from commenta, to strike 
on the face). A staff or wand earned in 
sacred processions by the Roman priests to 
assist them in clearing a way and preventing the 
people from pressing in on them too closely. 
Commetaculum was also used. 

CommlMatio (from camminar, to revel). A 
revelling or feasting which began after the 
C(ZNA (q.v.), and l^ted far on into the night. 
(See Symposit;m.) 

Oommlitlo or Gommiztio, Chr. The placdog 
of a portion of the bread into the chalice of wine, 
during tiie ceremony of consecration. 

Common-honie, The part of a monastery in 
which a fire was kept for the mouks during winter. 

CommanlsaLM, Chr. Communion, vessels, 
made especially to be carried in procession in 



Arch. A semicircular arch. 

CompaM Soof, Arch, An open timber root 

Compaii Window, .\n:h. A bay-window 
on a circular plan. 

Compu. (i) A ring of gold or silver worn 
by the Romans round the IcR, just above the 
ankle, (z) The chains or shackles worn round 
the ankle by slaves or prisoners. 

Compltalli, Compitalei, A festival held by 
the Romans in honour of the Lam comfiiala, 
celebrated in t 
images of those dell 



-iVliUlilltllUUIlUl 



Fig, .es. > 



combing the hair, but not for wearing upon 
the head, are found in Pompeian and :^ypiian 
tombs, and in the early British, Roman, and 
Saxon barrows. In the Middle Ages ivory 
combs were richly carved, and the ceremonial 
combs for use in ecclesiastical 



nl Cimil Ivory Comli 

ComplomBUt, Her. Applied to the moon, 
when full. 

ConplBDient. In Music, the interval to be 
added to another interval to make an octave ; 
e.g. a' third to a sixth j a fourth to a fifth, &e. 

OomplwneiiUrT Colonn. If the whole of the 
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light which is absorlied by a coloured body 
were reunited with the wbole of the light which 
it reflects, white light would result ; in this case 
the absorbed colours are complementary to those 
which ate reiiecled. The colour given by a 
mixture of the colours of any portion of a spec- 
iruta is the campSemeni of the remaining portion. 
Rtd is complementary to Grttit, Orange to 
Blut, Grttnish Yill'rd/ to Vicltl. Jndigo to Or(mgi 
yflloiB, and, in each case, vict ■ocrsS, 
ConplBtoriuin, Chr. The last of the Ifottrt 

Complisa, Chr. Short evening prayers com- 
pleting the daiiy round of devotion prescribed by 
the //ours of Prayer, 

ComplQTiluil,K. An opening in the roof of the 
atrium, furnished with gutters all round, which 
collected the rain-waler from the roof, and con- 
veyed it into the basin (mpliaiium) in the 
middle of the atrium. 

Oampon<«avert, O. E. A kind of lace. 



Fi«,.; 



. Cipitll of che Compovlc 



Oompodt*. Order sf Arohitaetim. The last 
of the five Roman orders, composed of the 
Ionic grafted upon the Corinthian order. The 
examples at Rome are in the arch of Septimus 
Severus, the arch of the Goldsmiths, the arch 
of Titus, the temple of Bacchus, and fhe baths 
of Diocletian. 

Compound Areh, Arch. A nsual fonn of 
mediiBval arch, which " may be resolved into a 
number of concentric archways, successively 
placed within and behind each other." {Prof, 
milii.) 

Componnd Pier, Arch. A clustered COLUMN 
(q.v.). 

Componndtd Armi, Her. Bearings of two or 
more distinct coats combined, to produce a 
single compound coat. 

Comm (Gr. kSboi). (i) A revel, or carousal 
which usually ended in the guests parading the 
streets crowned with garlands, &c. (a) Festal 
processions instituted in honour of BaccDus and 



other gods, and of the victors at the games. (3) 
Odes written lo be sung at such processions, e. g. 
those of Pindar. 
Comni (Gr. toitiihi, from niwrtt, to strike). 

( 1 ) A lieating of the head and breast in lamen- 
tation i a dirge. (1) A mournful song sang in 
alternate verses by an actor and a chorus in the 
Attic drama. 

Coiuadea. A barricade constructed of trees 
which have been cut down and placed across 
the road (to impede the enemy's march). 

CaDeBingTBt«, Arch. To arch over ; to 

ConcaTa. Hollowed in ; opposed to convex, 
bulging out. 

&niiha (lit. a muscle or cockle), (i) A 
shell or sheU-fish. (2] A Triton's conch. In 
works of art. the Triton, or sea-god, has for a 
trumpet the biuana, remaritable for a spiral 
twist, lone and stnught ; or the laurex, equally 
twisted, but short and wide-mouthed. (3) 
The term was applied, by analogy, to various 
objects having the shape of ashell, such as cups 
or vases used for holding perfumes or for other 
purposes. (4} In Arclii lecture, an apse, or a 
plain concave of a dome, is so called. 

Couahoid. A mathematical curve in the form 
of the outline of a shell. 

ConaUTe(with a key). Chr. (i) A meeting of 
cardinals assembled to elect a pope ; and (2) the 
halt or apartment in which such meedng is held. 
The institution of the conclave dates from 
Gregory X. 

Conorata, Arch. A mixture of gravel, peb- 
bles, or broken stone with cement. 

Condalinm {iaMK<or, dimin. of KirSvt^t, 
a knob or joint]. A ring generally worn upon 
the first joint of the forefinger on the right hand. 

Oondidviom, Conditorlum. (i) An under- 
ground vault in which were chests or cofiins for 
holdiDg bodies which had not been reduced to 
ashes, (3) A sarcophagus in which the body was 
placed. (3) A kind of arsenal or magazine in 
which military engines were kept. 

Condrak, O. E. A kind of lace. 

Ctndyls. A knuckle ; the rounded end of a 
bone ; hence — 

Condyloid. Shaped like a condyle ; and 

Condjln*. Synonym of Condalium (q.v.). 

Cona. A ligure broad and round al the base, 
tapering upwards regularly towards a point. 

Gonej, Can7, 0. E. (1) Avarietyof therabbit. 

(2) A beehive. 

Contataio, Chr, Originally the place where a 
inrtyr was buried ; thence the altar 



raised over bis grave ; and subsequently t 
chapel or basilica ouitt there. 

CDQ^a, Arch. The cavetto (hollow mould- 
ing) which unilestheihirrandfii/u'ii/ora column 

Conpna (deriv. doubtful). A Roman measure 
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pint and a half. 

Coaie SaoUoni. Curves formed by the inter- 
section of a conr and a. plant; (he circle, the 
ellipse, the hyperbola, and the parabola. 

CDniltBriniii, Gr. and R. A room in which 
wrestlers, after haviitg had oil applied to their 
bodies, were rubbed over with fine sand {*iiitj). 
The coniiUrium was an appendage to a pal:£strum, 
gymnasium, &c. 

Conopinm, Cuiopiam, Gr. and R. (from 
xiinet/, a gnat). A musquito-net, of very light 
material, introduced into Rome from Egypt. 
[This is the origin of the English word 

OontanntiD, R. A kind of apotheosis or 
deification by which a mortal was enrolled in the 
number of the gods. It was unknown under the 
republic, and was only instituted in the time and 
on behalf of the emperors. The ceremony was 
solemniied in the Field of Mars, and with 



r«. 1S7. Coiurcralcd pyre an Roman mediL 

thegreatest splendour. A magnificent pyre was 
raised, from the top of which, when kindled, an 
eagle was let fly, which was supposed to carry 
Dp to the skies the soul of the deiiied emperor. 
Fig. 187, taken from a medal, represents one 
of these pyres. 

OoniantitB, Gr. and R. Festivals held in 
honour of the twelve principal divinities of Rome 

Con^gDAtorinin Ablntomin, Chr. In early 
limes there were baptisteries near churches, with 
a place closely adjoining in which to administer 
the rite of confirmation ; it was the place specially 
set apart for the sdministration of this nte that 
was called coniignatsrium ablulorum. 

Couiole. A projecting ornament, in wood or 
stone, used as a bracket. 

ConitMit White. Sulphate of Barytes 



with classical names. Ancient C., forty-eight 
formed by Ptolemy ioA-D. 150, with twootheis 
added by Tycho Brahe ; Moiltra C, fifty-nine 
olhen since formed, many by HelvetJus at the 
end of the 17th century. [Roisitcr.) 

Conitntiun, R. A flooring constructed of 
planks. (See COASSAI'IO.) 

ConniftiiK, R. A festival of ancient Rome 
held in honour of the god Conius. It was from 
this festival that the games of the circus look 
their rise. Livy calls the god Neptunus Eques- 
tris. The feast was held with horse and chariot 
races. Horses and mules did no work, and 
were crowned with garlands during its celebra- 
tion. The Rape of the Habines took place at the 
first Consualia. 

ContabtilKtIo, R. The long parallel folds 
formed in any garment of ample siie, such as the 
tcga, folia, ici pallium. 

Contignatio, R. (a joining together of beams). 
The woodwork of beams and joists supporting 
the flooring in a building of several stories. The 
term is also used to denote the flooring and 
sometimes the story itself. 

Continnooi Impoit, Arch. In Gothic archi- 
tecture, the mouldings of an arch, when carried 
down to the ground without interruption, or 
anything to mark the impost -joint. [New- 
lands.) 

Contoiie, Fr. A flowing scarf worn attached 
to the helmet before 1350. (See CoiNTlSE.) 

ContomonobalniB, R. A game which con- 
sisted in leaping over a wide space by aid of a 
pole [conius] which was used as a fulcrum. 

Contoraiats. A class of antique medals 
having the conlovr, or edge, marked with a deep 
cut. They generally have moni^rams on the 
obverse, and scenes of mythology on the re- 
Contour, Fr, Outline. 

CDntonmee, Her. Facing to the sinister. 

Contrft, in compound words in music, sig- 
nifies an oclavt bclam ; conlra-hassB, a double 



on tombs, columns, and other sepulchral monu- 
ments, and adopted by Christians in the 5th 
century. (See Acclamations.) 

GontrMtoTB, R. The tapering of the column, 
which b^ns from the upper part of the shaft, 
and gradually widens as it reaches the base. 
(See Entasis.) 

Contralto, It. In Music, the voice of deepest 
lone in females, allied to the tenor in men. 

CoutrtpnnUii, Mus. Relating to Counter- 
point (q.v.). 

Contra - imbrioationa. An ornament cut in 
the form of fishes' scales overlapping one 
another, the scales being indented. In the in^ri- 
calions they stand out. 
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Contnpoint, O. E. (See PouRPOmT.) 

Contnbemlani, R. (i) A tent capable of 
accommodating ten soldiers and their corporal 
(daanus). <2) A dwelling-place, espedallf for 
slaves. Hetuxconluitma/es came to mean com- 
rades, and generally persons living in intimacy 
under one roof together. 

Oontni (toirrii), Gr. and R. (l) A punt- 
ing-pole, used also for taking soundings ; each 
trireme was furnished wilh three poles of 
different lengths. (2) A cavalry pike or lance. 

GODm, Gen. {xSnt, a cone). (l) In general, 
any object of a conical form, (z) A kind of 
sun-dial described upon a hollow cone. (3) The 
metal ridge at the top of a helmet, to which the 
plume was attached. (See Fig. 252. } 

OonTiTinn, R. A banquet which generally 
took place at about the same hour as the ciena, 
but which was never followed by a cotnmissalie. 
(See CtENA, COMMISSATIO.) 

OMptrtoriom, K. (that which covers}. A lug 
of coarK doth ; a kind of blanket. 

Cop, O. E, Generally the top of anything ; a 
mound or heap. (See Battlement.) 



Copftl. A bard resin, which, dissolved in 

boiling linseed oil, forms an excellent varobh 
for pictures. It is also used as a vehicle for 
painting. The South African copal is the bnest 
in quaUty. (See Varnish.) 

CapftUfD,O.E. Asugar-Ioafhat; "acopped- 
crown hat." 

Cop*, Chr. A sacerdotal garment, also called 
a fluvial, because it was originally worn by 
pnests in processions as a. protection against the 
rain. It was open in the front, and fastened on 
the breast by a " morse " or clasp. In the 
primitive Church the cope was furnished with 
a hood, and hence mentioned as Cuculla. 

Cope, Arch. To top a wall with thin bricks 

Ooparo&o, O. E., Arch. A pinnacle. 
Cop-hftU^tan;, O. E. The game of " heads 



t of feathers or hair 
on an animal's bead. 

CoplBg, Arch. The capping or covering 
of a wall, generally sloping to throw off 
rain. In F^. 77 two of the merlons are 
coped. 

Oopbinat. Gr. and R. A la^e 
shallow wicker basket used for agri- 
cultural purpdse.1. Cefhintii it 
fanum, "a basket of hay," is 
Juvenal's word for the poor 
man's bed. Compare English 

Ooppa Pnerper*, It. Candle-cup. 

Copp»{It.),Cttp«(Sp. oyia). The 
early Italian suit of playmg cards 
corresponding to hearts. The Jiev. 
E. S. Tay/nr suggests, "The notion 
of hearts, as the seat of the affec- 
tions, &c., is in connexion with the 
office of the cUrgy ;" hence the 
chalicts. (See CtEUB.) 
^ Coppod, O. E. Crested. (For 



COP-H 



), q.v.) 



. Ewer arid bum of en 



lelled copper (Tutkiih). 



CopperM (white) is con^dered 
the safest metallic nVtifr for pigments 
and varnish. 

CoppoT-enameUing. (Fig. 18S.) 
(See Enamels.) 

Ooppar-plAU Engraving. (See 
Chalcoukaphy.) 

Coppat, O. E. Saucy. 

Coppid, O. E. Peaked ; refet- 
ring to the fashion of the long 
peaked loe. 

Copple-orowned, 0. E. With a 
head high and rising up, said of a 
boy "with his hair on end." 

Coppnll, O. E. A hen's name 
(in the Tumament of Tottenham). 

Copiorllarloni,.^rch. Theraised 
partsof a battlement. (See Fig. 77.) 
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Corasle, O. E. 

covered with hides. 

Cormooid {nipaf, a crow). In the Tonn of 
crow's beak, e.g. a bone in Che shoulder-blade. 

Conl (see Amulets) is meniioned 
Lapidarium of Marbodus as a very favour 
potent amulet. 



. boat of wicker-work 



the 



And 10 the w< 



■oZgr™ 



□d. lot ibcy barm ibip, laiu], or 
Tha uordun^ liabtnioK aod Uic fi 
SpniikL«d ^mid climlnng vinei or a 
(A- with itw Kcd the pilient niitic 
Twill rimn thy cnjpt ti 



"t.il. 



~ Ckii^ AHlifiu Gtmi.) 

Coranuh, CoTonkoh, GaeVK {curaA- rainacA, 
a ciying together). A dir^. 

Cormnto, It. An Italian form of the country 
dance or jig. 

Corftiw, O. E. A cuirass. 

Corbel, Arch. A ptojecling bracket support- 
inn a pier, comice, or column. 

Corbsl Btapi, Arch. Steps into which the 
onllines of a gable ate sometimes broken ; also 
called Corbie Steps. 

Corbel Table. A term in mediasval archi- 
tecture, applied to a projecting course and the 
row of corbels which support it. 

Oorbl*, Scotch. A raven ; hence a "corbie 
messenger," one that is long upon his errand, 
like the raven sent from the ark, who returned 
not again. 

Corbie Step*. (See Corbel Steps.) 

CorbU, R. A wicker basket of conical shape, 
uced especially for agricultural purposes. A 
similar basket in every.day use in parts of Italy 
is still called "la corbeUa." Cf. the German 

Corbitl^ R. Amerchantman of the larger class, 
so called because it hung out a basket at the mast- 
head. These vessels were also called ontrariiE. 

Corbona Koolifim, Chr. The treasure of a 
church, accumulated from the offerings of com- 
municants at the Sacrament, The Greek synonym 
for this term is gazophylacium. 

CoitmU. Dimin. of CoRBis (q.v.). 

Cone, O. E. The body, stomach. 



"He«i 



id hyi hym egurly on 



Cordigard, Med. ffrom the French corps 
dt gardiY A detachment of troops appointed 
for a particular service. 

Conkn FaroeUin, from a country intermediate 
between China and Japan, combines the qualities 



Fl£, 1B9. Corcan (e 



(About :t.D. IS«9.] 



of the most ancient art of each. The lea-pot re- 
presented in Fig. 189 is covered with gravings in 
the paste imitating the waves of the ocean, and 
shows four times repeated an imperial Japanese 
device, by which it appeal that the piece was 
destined lor the Mikado. 

Cotinihian Order of Arohiteotnra. This order 
originated in Greece, and the capital is said, (o 
have been suggested by observing a tile placed 



Cordate, Oordifonn. 
CordftX, Gr. and R, 1 
Greek comedy of a ridiculous and indecent 

character. Fauns and satyrs are constantly re 
presented dancing the cordax. 

Cordalien, Fr. The Franciscan friars are so 
called from the fn// girdles they wear. 

CordeTMi, O. £. A leather of goat-skin, 
originally from Cordova in Spain. Spelt also . 
Cerdewaynt ; hence lordwaintr or cerdiner, a 
shoemaker. I 



of Ibe Corinthian Order. 
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on a basket left in a garden, and an acanthus 
growing round it. The principal distinction of 
this order is its capital, richly ornamented with 
leaves and flowers. Among the principal Corin- 
thian examples are the temple of Vesta, the 
basilica of Antoninus, and the temples of Jupiter 
Tonans and Jupiter Stator ; all at Rome. 

Coriam, R. I^eathem body-armour cut into 
scale form. 

Cork burned forms the pigment called Spanish 
Black, 

Corn. In pagan art, the attribute of Ceres and 
Justilia and Juno Martialis. 

Comal. The head of a tilting-lance. (See 

CORONEL.) 

Cornelian, Carnelian, Gen. A variety of chal- 
cedony of a homy transparency and a more or 
less deep red. Engraved cornelians have per- 
petuated much information about the manners 
and customs of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
(See Sards.) 

Comemiiie. A French form of the bagpipe. 

Comet, (i) A kind of heraldic banner. 

i2) The bearer of the colours of a regiment. 
3) Square caps worn in the Universities. 
(4) Any object having comers ^ or angular 
extremities. (5) An obsolete musical instru- 
ment, once in common use in Germany and in 
England, something like a Hautboy, but larger 
and of a coarser tone. (See Waits.) 
Coraioe. ( See Coronis. ) 
Comic hon, Fr. A kind of game at "quoits." 

Comionlam, 
R. (dimin. of 
cornUf and so a 
small horn). It 
was a mark of 
distinction con- 
ferred on a sol- 
dier who had 
distinguished 
himself by his 
conduct or courage, and was worn on his helmet 
On Thracian and other coins we find represen- 
tations of this horn as part of the royal head- 
dress. 

Comiehi O. £. The ring placed at the mouth 
of a caimon. 

Coralaiteri, O. E. Newly-married peasants 
begging com to sow their first crop with. 

Coma, Cornnfl, and Comnm, R. (i) The 
horn of an animal. (2) Any object made of 
hom or of a horn-like shape. The musical 
comu was curved ; the straight hom was called 
tuda. 

Coma Allans (hom of the altar), in Chris- 
tian archaeology, means merely the corner or 
angle thereof. Comu Evangelii is the angle to 
the left, c. Eptstolce that to the right, of the 
celebrating priest. 
Corna-ooplae, R. Hom of abundance, a symbol 




Fig> 191. Coin showing the 
Comiculum. 



of concord, prosperity, and good fortune. It 
was represented as a wreath«l hom, filled to 
overflowing with com and fruit. 

Corolla, R. (dimin. of Corona, q.v.). The 
corolla denoted in a general sense a small crown 
or even a garland ; in a more restricted accepta- 
tion it was a garland of artificial flowers made 
of hom shavings and painted various colours. 
Women used to wear this kind of wreath during 
winter. 

CoroUariam, R. (dimin. of Corona, q.v.). 
It denoted especially a wreath made out of thin 
metal leaves, which the audience in a theatre 
presented to their favourite actors. 

Corona (ko/><6io}), R. A crown or garland 
made with natural or artificial leaves and 
flowers (of horn, parchment^ &c., or metal). 
There were many diflerent kinds of corona, of 
which the principal were the following : corona 
civica; corona classica, navalis, or rostrata; 
corona castrensis or vallaris ; corona longa ; 
corona muralis; corona obsidiofialis ; corona 
natalitia; corona oleagina; corona ovalis ; 
corona pactilis, plectilis, or plexilis i corona 
iriumphalis ; corona sutilis, &c. The most 
honourable was the c. obsidionalis, presented 
by a beleaguered army, after its liberation, 
to the general who raised the siege. It w^as 
made of grass, or wild flowers plucked on the 
site. The c. ciznca was presented to a Roman 
soldier who had saved the life of a citizen in 

battle. It was made of 
oak leaves. The c, na- 
valis was made of gold. 
The c, muralisy pre- 
sented to the first man 
over the wall of a be- 
sieged city, was also 
made of gold, and it 
was ornamented with 
turrets. The c, cas^ 
trensis, presented to 
the first soldier who' 
forced an entrance into 
an enemy's camp, was 
of gold ornamented 
with palisades. Of the 
c. iriumphalis there 
were three kinds : one 
of laurel or bay leaves, 
worn by the command- 
ing officer during his 
triumph ; one of mas- 
sive gold held over his 
head ; and a third of 




Fig. 193. Mural crowii. 




Fig. 193. Naval crown. 




Fig. 194. Celestial crown. 



still greater value, also of gold. The c, ovalis^ 
to commemorate an ovation to an officer, was 
made of myrtle leaves. The c, oleagina^ of olive 
leaves, was given to common soldiers. Besides 
these, there were the various saceitlotal corona, 
emblematical of their fimctions : the funereal 
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chapUts of leaves and flowers for the dead, 
called c. funtbra or stpulchralis : the wreaths 
of roses, violels, myrtles, ivy, &c. , worn at 
convivial meetings, c. catrvivialis ; and the 
bridal wreath, of Greelt origin, made of flowers 
not bought, but plucketl by the bride beraelt, 
the verbena being the chosen flower among the 
Romans, c. nuptialii ; and floally the c. 
nalalitia suspended over the door of a house 
where a child was bom. At Athens this was 
of olive for a boy, and of wool for a girl. At 
Rome the wreath was made of laurel, ivy, or 
parsley. The various crowns used in heraldry 
are described under their respective headings. 
(See Crown.) 

Coroak or Drlp-itons, Cien, A moulding 
rorming part of a cornice, the lower part or 
drip of which is grooved, so as to throw off the 
rain-water from the structure. Drip-stones are 
sometimes plain, sometimes decorated with rich 
sculptures. 

OoTOiui Lnaif, Chr. A lamp or chandelier 
suspended above the altar of a churcb, from 
which usually depended a jewelled cross. 

GoTonigh, Scotch. A dirge. 

Ooronariom (aureum), R. The gold for a 
triumphal crown {corona triitmpkalis) : it was 
sent by the provinces to a victorious chief or 

Coranarinm (opus), R. Stucco-work applied 
to the decoration of a cornice or projecting 
moulding. 

OoiDnel, Med. The head of a jousting-lance, 
so called h'om itB resemblance to a little crown. 
Twelve were allowed to a tUter in the time of 
Henry VI. {Mtyrick.) 
Connell, O. E. A colonel, 

Coronata. Ensigns 
of nobility worn upon 
the head, inlroduced 
into England about 
the middle of the 
■ntury. (See 

Baron, Duke, Earl, 

&c.) Ladies also 

ing the horned head- 

dress of ihe reign of 

Henry V. The engraving (Fig. 196) represents 
Beatrice, Countess of Arundel, with coronet. 

CoTonii {KopmAi). Anything curved ; the 
lornice of an entablature. 

COToniiB (Gr. KOfwrffti, from ■ofiii'ii, a crow). 
To beg for the crow ; said of strollers who went 
about begging with a crow, singing begging 
songs. (See Chelidonize.} 

COTpoiiI, O. E. The fine linen cloth or veil 
for the pyx, sometimes embroidered with golden 
thread and coloured silks. With such a " cor- 
poral " Maty, Queen of Scots, bandaged her 




of CuunWH of Arundel, Itmf. 
Henry V 

A thick candle used 

OorpM-gato 
or Lioh-gkU. 
A shed over 
the gate of a 
churchyard to 

under. (Fig. 

CortngI*, 
K, (carrugo, 

, to wrinkle). 

: Literally. 

' wrinkled ; a 
loose garment 

wrapped round 
the body, and fell into numerous folds, so as to 
present the appearance of a wrinkled surface. 

Con, Arch. The shaft of a pinnacle. 

Cans, R. The mouldings decorating the 
surface of a marble door-post. 

CoTH, O. E. (See Corce.) 

CoTM of SUk, O. E. Probably a silk ribbon. 

Conalet, Fr. A light breastplate; 16th and 
17th cr 



!97. Corpse or Lich-gpte. 



cular vessel in the shape of a 
saucepan, used for various pur- 
poses. (2) The snake's skin 
spread over the tripod of the 
Pythoness at Delphi. (3) An 
altar of m^bie, bronze, or the 
precious metals, in the form of 
a tripod, (4) The vault over 
the stage in a theatre was called 
corlina, from its resemblance 
lo the lid of a tripod. (5) 
Tables of marble or bronie. 
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nuul« to imitate the slab apoD which the Delphic 
priestess sat, vrere also called cortina Delphicae. 
(See Fig. 199.) 



Fig. iM- Conim (EituKnn). 

Owtlnala, R. A cellar in which wine was 
boiled in caldrons {fiyrtina) to preserve i(. 

Comndum. The Indian name for a very hard 
ntiDCial called adamantine spar. The niby and 
sapphire arevarielies oi csrundtim. 

Oorren. O. E. for carven, cut. 
" CsTW wyndcwi atx\ix. 
Willi joly budii of bruc ." 

{LiKoU MS.) 

Oorml, R, (lit. crow). A crane or grap- 
pliHg-inm, nsed in naval warfare. It was a 
strODg piece of iron with a spike at the end, 
which, being violently let down upon a ship 
from the yard-arm, or a special mast made for 
ihe purpose, went through the bottom and sank 
it, or at any rate grappled it fast. A variety of 
torvui was also made use of in the assault of 
fortilied places. 

CorybKntioa, Gr. and R. Festivals celebrated 
at CnossHS, in Crete, by the Corybantes, in 
honour of Atys and his mother Cybcic, The 
priests ran through town and country carrying 
torches and uttering savage cries to the accom- 
paniment of drums and cymbals. They per- 
formed frenzied dances known under the name 
of Cerybaniie danea. 

Corycnam, Gr. and R. A large apartment 
in a gymnasium or a large bathing establishment, 
for the CORVCOBOLIA or sack -throwing, a game 
which consisted in suspending from uie ceiUng 
of the arrycaum, at the height of about a 
yard from the ground, a sack filled with sand, 
bran, or seeds, to be thrust away with blows of the 
fist, and when it was in full swing to be stopped 
with Ihe hands, back, or breast. The exercise 
was also called Corycmnachia. 

CorTnbni, R. {itipvuBot, a cluster), (i) A 
bunch of any fruit that grows in clusters, sudi 



as ivy-berries. {2) A head-dress or wig ar- 
ranged in the fonn of corymbi, in a knot at [he 
top of Ihe head, as that of Venus is repre- 
sented in the Medici statue. (3) Tlie term is 
also sometimes used as a synonym of Aflustkk 
(q.v.). 
CoTTwaia, Arch. {See Corkal.) 



Oorjphmu, Gr. (lit. at Ihe head), (t) Any 
leader. (3) Esp. the leader of the chorus of 
the Attic drama. (3) An epithet of Jupiter 
Capilolbus. 

wrytM, Gr. and R. A bow-case. The 
quiver for arrows was called fhantra. 



Trg. lao. CcH— kRc 
Ooi, R. A honi 



hetsK 



ir grindstone. 



(icia'/ioi). The supreme 
Crete. 

Costantl. One of the Ilaiian literary 
academies. They had for their device Ihe sun 
shining on a column, with the motto Ta/itum 

Cot«, O. E. A woman's gown ; I5tbcentury. 
OoteArfflour. (See Coat Armour, Tabard.) 
CoW-htldia. A lighl. titling gown ; I4lh 

Oathmnni, Gr. and R. The Buskin ; a 
high bool of Greek invention, met with on 
representations of certain divinities and of some 
oflheemperors covered with rich ornamentation. 
It is an atlribute of the huntress Diana. The 
sole was thickened with cork for tragic actors, 
to make Ihem taller. Horsemen wore It as 
hi^ as the knee. 

CoUllioQ (Fr. eallt, an under-pellicoat). A 
dance introduced from France, where it usually 
terminated a bait. 

Cstli*, Her. A diminutive of the Bend, 
being one-fourth of its widlh. 
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Oatta. A short sniplice. 
OotUbu, OotUbS, Ootoboi, Gr. and R. A 
game of Greek origin, pUyed in vaiions manners, 
bj throwing wine into empty cups swimming 
on a bisin of wMer, or into scales suspended 
above a bronze omamcDt. The man who 
drowned most cups won a priie, or he who 
made the best sound had a good omen. There 
were other methods. 

OMyla, Gr. and R. A loeasme of capacity 
equal to half a pint English. 

OotTttia (noTTUTia). Nocturnal festivals cele- 
brated by the Edonians of Thrace in honooj of 
a goddess called Cotytto (Cybele). 

Canflhant or Dor. 
mant, Her. In repose. 
The illustration gives 
the device of King 
Richard II., a while 
hart eauckan! on a 
mount, &c. (Fig. iot.) 

CODBhW, O. E. A 

book kept couchtd or 
lying on a desk, e. g. 
books of the church 




left 



the 



:e CoUTKRK.) 

Cooile. (See Cunc.) 

CooliiM, Tech. A piece of timber with a 
channel or groove in it, such as that in which 
(he side-scenes of a theatre move. 

ConnMr, Her. Reversed or opposite. 

ConnMrfcit, Arch. A buttress. 

Counterpoint, Music. The art of combining 
melodies, or rather of adding to a melody 
harmonious parts. Gnuilt Coutttcrpoint is " a 
kind of anincia] composition, where the parts 
arc inverted in such a manner that the upper- 
most becomes the lowermost, and viit versd." 
(See Stainer ami Barrett, Die. of Mutical 
Ta-mi.) 

Ommtw-prooC An impression of an engraving 
printed from a wet proof. 

Oonntsr-aul or Bauretnm. A seal on the 
reverse or back of another seal. Early seals 
were generally Impressed on both udes. 

Oonntni, Arch. A rooting slate, 30 inches 

Conpad, Her. Cut off sniooihly. The reverse 
o( traied. 

Ceapled (columns), Gen. Two columns are 
said to b« coupled when they are placed quite 
close to each other without touching. Coupled 
heads is the term applied to two heads placed 
back to back upon the same pedestal or the 
same trunk. Many pedestals ornamented with 
HERM.C (qv.) are surmounted by coupled 

Conrant, Her. Running. 

CstUM, Arch. One range, or stratum, of 



bricks, stones, or other material in the c< 

Court Cardi. The king, queen, and knave of 

a suit. They were originally maud in France ; 
e. g. the four kiiigt were Ojarlemagne, Casar, 
Alexander, and Darid ; the four qiuttu, Judith, 
Rachel, Argine, and Pallas ; and the valets, 
Lahire, Hector, Lancelot, and Hogier. Of 
these the kings were said to represent the four 
ancient monarchies of the Jews,Greeks, Romans, 
and Franks; and the aueensy wisdom, birth, 
beauty, and fortitude. (Taylor.) (See Chat* 

RANG.) 

Oonrt CnplwKTd*, O. E. Richly carved and 
large cuplx^rds for plate and other valuables, 
ttmp. Charles \. 

Conrt DUh. O. E. A kind ot drinking cup. 

Oonrtap; (Teutonic). Short cloak or gown. 

Couiintt, Arch. The crowning stone of a 
pier, lying immediately under the arch. 

Cental, Fr. A short knife or dagger in use in 
the Middle Ages. 

Coutura orCoutei. The elbow-piece in armour. 



Fig, »i. Couvrfrftu (Cur&wJ. 

ConTn-ftn, Angl. Cnrhw. A screen used, as 
its name implies, for covering the lire ; intro- 
duced with the famous Curfew-bell, temp. 

William Rufus. (Fig. aoa.) 
OovB, Arch. A name for concave mouldings 



froi 

CDventr; SIna. Acelebrated "blew threde" 
made at Coventry, temp. EHzabetb. 

Corart, Her. Partly covered. 

CoTiniti, R. (Celtic, iiowain). A war- 
chariot. The spokes of its wheeb were armed 
with scythes. [It was used by the ancient 
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Britons. The Romans ^ve the name to a close 
travelling carriage covered in all round.] (Com- 
pare CURRUs, Carpentum.) 

Ooward or Cow«d, Her. An animal with its 
tail between its legs. 

Cow-lady, O. E, The lady-bird. 

0(^"i«i-Wj^ coralL ■yng!'' 

Cowl, Mod. (from eucnlla, COCULLUS, q.v.). 
A priest's hood. 

Cox or Cokei, O. E. A foot ; heoce Cex- 
tomb, for the top of a fool's cap. 

CtmU* PorMlkin or Cnoklln. A kind of 
china, the glaze of which has been purposely 
cracked all over in the kiln. The Chinese have 
many kinds of this manufacture, some of which 
are extremely rare and valuable. White and 
grey are the common colours amongst modern 
crackle. The yellow and cream-coloured speci- 
mens are much prized : these are seldom seen in 
Europe. The greens, light and dark, turquoise, 
and reds are generally hnely glazed, and have 
the crackle lines small and minute. In colour- 
ing, these examples are exquisite, and in this 



respect they throw our finest specimens of 
European porcelain quite into the shade. The 
green and turquoise crackle made in China at 
the present day are very inferior to the old 
kinds. Perhaps the rarest and m(»t CKpensive 
of all ancient crackles is a yellowish stone- 
colour. {Farlutu.) 

Cnekltd aiMi. (See Glass.) 

CrMOWti. Long-toed boots and shoes, in- 
troduceil in 1384. 

Cr*dla Vault, Arch. A cylindrical vault. 

CrBdllng. A tiuilder's term for a timber frame 



fori 



ihng, 



&c. 



Craig, Scotch, (i) A rock, (a) The neck; 

bamptt. The decorated end of a scabbard. 
Crampon. The border of gold which keeps a 
stone in a ring. (See Collet.) 

Cramp-ring, O. E. A ring consecrated on 
Good Friday, an amulet against cramp. 

Onuvalin, Her. (from the German A'rant/nrt, 
a small wreath). The cbaplet that crosses the 
shield of Saxony. It is said to be an augmenta- 
tion conferred by the Emperor Barbaiossa, who 
look from his head his own chaplet of rue, and 
threw it across the shield of the Duke of 
Saxony. (Bouhll.) 

Crane' i-h ill*. Geraniums, so called 
from the shape of their seed-vessels. 

CramiDg'i, Irish. Lake fortresses 
constructed on artificial islands. 

Crapandlns Doart. A technical name 
for doors that turn on pivots at lop and 
bollom.or are hung with so-called cmlrt- 
fin hinges. 

Crath. The grey linen usfd for 
the kind of embroidery called cravd- 

Cratar, Or. and R. {kiioit^p, from 
■•pairirH^, to mix). (1) A laige and 
beautiful vase with a wide open mouth. 
in which the wine and water was mixed 
which was handed round at banquets 
and sacrifices. It was into vases of this 
description that slaves dipped a ladle 
{cyalhm), with which they filled the 
cups. "The beautiful silver crater 
shown in the illustration (Fig. 203), 
of a date not later than the 1st cen- 
tury, was found with other treasntes 
similar kind at Hildesheim, 



r Han 



It i! 



erCnler(RoauD). Fouod it Hildahom. 



the Berlin Museum. (2) The mouth 
of a volcano is named from its re- 
semblance to the Greek crater. (3) A 
small constellation of the southern 
hemisphere called the Cup. 

CratM, R. A frame or basket made 
of hurdles, and so a hurdle itself. 
(English, "iTflftr.") 

Onttionls, R. (dimin. of cratis). A 



small hurdle, and by analogy, 
looks like a small hurdle. 

Cnag, O. E. T^e game of ninepini. 

Craagia. Gr. (icpiypa, Irom Kp4as and i,yfim, 
i. e. a flesh-hook), A synonym of the Lfttin 
term IIakfago (q,v.). 

CNMinK. A builder's word for a row of 
tiles under the coping of a wall, 

Cndaiie* Tabli. The small (able beside 
1 allBT, on which the commumon was placed 
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gridiron, which 



lory (q.v. 



a portion of (he crenellated walls of Pompeii 
restored. (See Fig. 77.) 

Crapida, Gr. and R. {uprmlt). A slipper 
made of a strong leather sole, Co the edges of 
which was fixed a piece of leather with eyelet- 
holes {ansa) for the iaces {corrigia) or a strap 



(fliBtnttim). This shoe 1 
" ■"   IS then! 



e given t. 
 Tiptio 



(See 



Carbatina.) [This shoe is only found repre- 
sented on figures clothed with the fallium, not 
the t0ga.'\ 

Ct^do, Gr. and R. (ipirvft). In a general 
sense, any kind of base or stand upon which 
another object rests, and by analogy the em- 



tiankment of a quay, a dike, or jetty. The 
(erm is also applied to the raised causeway 
for foot passengers at the side of a road or street. 
Fig. 304 represents a crtpido on a high rtrad near 



befort 

CruDB-bax, O. E. A chris 

CraaiMTii, O. E. Ciimsor 

Cremiiuil, K. (rrrnin, to bum). Small wood, 
nude up uito bundles, used by bakers, and for 
lighting the hypocausis under the baths. 

CiMial. The - 

CTMielUt*d, 1 
UENT.) 

CrsnellB, Fr. A cutting or indentation of the 
waLs of a fortress or tower, &C. The spaces 
between the solid masonry ore called fmbrasurts, 
and the solid portions themselves mtrUrii ; 
usually the lops of Ihe merlons are coped tc 
throw oifr^n. (See Cop inc.) Fig. 304 shows 



Fig.. 









Pompeii, and Fig, 205 a trfpido in the streets ot 
the same town. 

CrapitaoiUaiD, R, (^r^, to creak). A child's 
rattle, made in the form of a drcle to which bells 
were attached. These tattles have been found 
in the excavations of Pompeii. Some authors 
apply the term to the SlSTKUM of the Egyptians. 
CrapitlU (sc. digilomm), R. A snapping of 
the lingeis made by pressing the tip of the 
thumb iinnly against the tip of the middle finger. 
^ Crapnndta, R. A general term for playthings 
for children, as well as for necklaces of various 
ornaments, or amulets. These were in some 
instances of great length, and were worn by the 
children like shouldcr-belis. 

Criqnitr, Her. The wild plum-tree ; the 
device of the Cr&)ny family. 

CretCMit, Her. The differmct al 
lie second son. The moon is a 
crescent when she appears as in 
Fig. ao6, (Compare DECRESCENT, 

Increscent.) 
Fig. 3a£ CreMlitc, O. E. Crystal. 

CiMcent. CrMpln*, Fr. A network to COn. 

fine the hair of ladies ; the ccdan- 
ica of the ancients. It is found in medixval 
nonuments in a variety of forms. 

CTBMBta, A small pan or portable fireplace, 
filled with combustibles, used for illuminating 
purposes ; i6th century. Her., a beacon. (See 
FiE-S4-) 

CtmI, Arch, {crista). A running ornament, 
lore or less incised and perforated, which is 
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placed on the ridge of roofi. Many 

of aniiquity have been adorned with terra-cotra 

crests ; in the Romano- By zanliae architecture 

examples occur whidi are made of stone, while 

in Pointed or Renaissance art they were made of 

lead. 



IS them 



PnjfiawH 



2oS and 209.} 



Fig. » 



leofai 
it surmounting 
the helmet and the in- 
signia ofa gentleman of 
coat armoijr. signified 
in classic times a comb 
tennioating in a peak 
in front of the casque 
decorated with horse- 
hair or riumcs. (See 
CRisrA,Fig.252,)The 
earliest appearance of 
a crest in England is 
on the second seal of 
Richard I. Fig. 307 
^ illustrates the manner 
n which the crest is 
I'orn upon the royal 
rown of England. 

ladies, excepting by the 

Panache.) 
OrMC-wrgatb, or Oris, Her. 

wreath to support a crest. (Fig. 



Cnat-tllu. Tiles 
used for covering the 

Crsta LbtU, A 

crayon of permanent 
colour for chalk 
drawing, 

Crftwel-wotk. 
(See Crash.) 

OrBweU. A wor- 
sted of two plies 



■Mlhl. 



adapted for embroidery. 

Crewetu. Small vessels used al the altar, to 
hold the wine and water for consecration. 

Crimton (Arab, cremisi, the cochineal insect). 
A deep lone of red, tinged with blue, 

Crinale, R. (i-nniV, the hair). A lai^e con- 
vex comb worn by women and children at the 
back of the head. 

Orlned, Her. Having a mane or hair. 

Ccblatts, O.E. The long small black feathers 
on a hawk's head. (Jf.) 

Crlnce, O. E. A drinking cup. (J/.) 

Criobole, Gr. (upmBi/^i,). A sacrilice lo 
Cybele, so called because the victim was a 
ram (iipi6i). 

Crilta, R. The crest of the helmet, which 



was attached to an elevated ridge (generally 
of horsehair). A fine example is given in the 
head of " Rome," on the Tana of Diruta. 
(Fig. asa.) (See Crest.) 

Gnitatm, R. (crisla). Having a ridge and a 
crest. (Fig. as*.) 

CrUtendom, O. E. Baptism. 









Cr7t(rndb*tf scLille he Done^ne ben.* llf.) 
CtiMtrgnj. A kind of fur much used in the 
15th century. 

" Of no dcvyve embroudid hatb hiit wede, 
Ne fuirid with ermyn ne will criitjgrr,.- 

CritM (itfiiT^i). A judge In equity, as opposed 
to DiKASTES, a judge in lam. 

Craaktmuliira. An ancient name for the 
county of Northumberland. (^.) 

Crobbe, O. E. Knops of buds hung as orna- 
ments from a roof. 

Crobylu, Gr. and R. (kiw^^Abi). A method 
of arranging the hair peculiar lo the inhabitants 
of Athens. The hair, rolled up in a knot on the 
top of the bead, was fastened with golden clasps 
in the shape of grasshoppers. The name applies 
only to men's hair ; the same fashion for women 
was called Ccrymbus. 

Croa or Crook. A curved mace. 

Ctmm. A cardinal's cloak. 

Croehet Knitting done with linen thread, 
and used under the name of fwn'j lact from the 
l6th century for bordering altar-cloths, albs. 



&c. 



Cnwkst (l)Aa 
architectural en- 
richment, gene- 
rally of leaves or 

mentation pecu- 
liar to the pointed 
style of architec. 
ture- (Fig.aio.) 
(2) Alai^roUof 
hair, much worn 
in the time of 
Edward I, 

'■ Hi» cnckti kembt. 



Fig. I.O. Cmcket. R. (from «prfm., 

crocus). A very 

rich robe of saffron colour, whence its name. It 

was worn by Greek and Roman women as a gala 

dress, especially at (he Diooysia. 

Cromlgoll, Celtic (from cromm, curved, 
and lech, place). An enclosure formed by 
menhirs, or huge stones planted in the ground 
in a circle or semicircle. These enclosures (Fig. 
an) were consecrated places used as burying- 
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CrWi, Chr. {Crux). The 
symbol of the Christian 
religion. The ordinaiy or 
primilive lype of cross has no 
summil. ll is called com- 
mitia ai patihulala, and some- 
times the Tau cross, from 
its resemblance to the Greek 
letter so named (T). Fig. 121 
represents a stone cross 
of the Romano - Byzantine 
period, at Carew, in Eng- 
land. The St. Andrew's 
has (he form of an X. 
The Greek cross is of four 
equal parts. The Latin cross 
has the foot longer than the 
arms. The Mal- 
and the cross of 
Jerusalem are varieties of 
the Greek cross. The Patn- 
archa! cross (heraldic) has 
two cross pieces, the triple 
cross has three, &c. Per 
Ckoss, in heraldry, is the 
divisioti of a shield quarterly 
(a combination of pale and 
fesse). (Figs. aizioaiO 

CroHUkdPil*, O. E. The 
game of ' ' heads and tails." 

Orou-aliltd, Arch. Hav- 
ing t 

Crusaders. They v 
and inlaid. 

Cr«M-dkr«, O. E. The three days before 
Ascension Day. 

CTOw-gkrttrtd. Having the garters crossed 
on the leg. (H.) 

Crou-hatehiaj.  A term in etigraving applied 
(0 lines which intersect at regular angles, 10 in- 
crease depth of shadow. 

CroMoi, Gr. {Kfmavi%). A wide-bodied vessel 
narrowing towards the mouth ; it is furnished 
with a stand and two handles or ears (SioToi}. 

OroM-tow, O. E. The alphabet. (See 
Chr 1ST- CROSS.) 




Croii-ipringsT, 
Arch. In vaulting, 
the diagonal rib of a 

Ctoii  Tanldng, 

Arch. That which is 
formed by the inter- 
simple vaults- When 
the vaults spring at 
the same level, and 
rise to the some 
height, the cross vault 

llie illustration (Fig. 
173)1 Ihe cloisters of 
the i^hureh of Mont 
Sl Michel in France, 

shows the cross- vault- 

Crotalinm, 

Gr. and R. 
(from «p.Ti-, 
to rattle). A 
small rattle. 
The Greek and 
Roman ladies 
gave this name 
to their pend- 
ants formed of 









pear - shaped 
pearls (iV'mc^Oi 
which rattled. 
softly as the 
wearer moved 
about. (Fig. 
316.) 

Crotalom 
Gr. and K. (KprfTaXw). Castanets made of 
slit cane, used by dancers in the worship 
of Cybele. The Middle Ages also had their 
cralala, which consisted of a metal rod, in which 
were inserted rings, which sounded when the 







CrovorEaTan. 

The attribute or 
Sl. Vincent. 
CrowdBorCroad, 
O. E. (I) Th« 
crypt of a church, 
(a) A fiddle. 

Crown. (See 
Corona. See also 
Mural Crown, 
Naval Crown, 
Crest, &c.} 

Crown (of a 
bell). The top 
of the inside of 
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irM: 



fixed from which the 



steeple 
tieuron to crown a gable, &c. 

Crown. An old English o 
which has varied at diiTerenl 



Fin. »a. Crown of the Rou. 

illustration represents the gold crown of Henry i 
Vlir., dated 146J, called a crown of the Rose, 

value 4s. bd. Other crown pieces were called, ' 

from the mint-mark, crowns of the Sun. | 

CroyU, O. E, Crewel; tightly -twisted , 

Crwier, Chr. The name is often improM-l^ 
applied to the bishop's crooked pastoral stBtT ; it 
belongs to the staff aunnounled by a cross which 

is borne before an archbishop. The Byianline [ 

croiier was that of the T-shaped cross ; it had ; 

sometimes curved serpents on both sides. ' 

(^eiSx. The representation of the Saviour ; 

on the Cross was first introduced in the time of 1 

Constantine. It has undet^ne considerable | 

variation at different periods. I 



Craalfonn. Shaped to form a cross. The 
illustration represents a specimen of ancient 
Egyptian porcelain, of this shape, ornamented 
with the lotus. (See Egyptian Pottebv.) 

OrnmMa. {See Crusmata.) 

CnuDMi*, R. A leather pouch for carrying 
money. The balantion of the Greeks was worn 
suspended from the neck by a strap. 

Cnmaniil, U. E. A purse. 

Crapuik, Gr. {icfaim, to strike). A kind of 
sandal with a double sole, in the middle of which 
were castanets with springs. (See Crotalum.) 
Greek Hate-players used ihem in the theatre 
to beat time to the singing and declamation of 
the chorus. 

Cnua*, AoMdamia della. A literary aca- 
demy established in Florence in the 15th century 



Fig., 



lie Delia Cruscan A> 



their object to cultivate the Italian language by 
winnowing the Hour from the bran ; and in allu- 
sion to it, the members called themselves by 
appropriate names, as Infarinato, Rimenato, 
Gramolato, Insaccato, &c. On the top of the 
shield is the Manocco, or Lion of Florence, the 
emblem of the city. 

Croiilie, Cruily, Her. Having the field 
semee of small crosses. 

Cnuka, O. E. An earthen vessel ; cf. the 
Irish cmiihietn. 

CnuidaU, Cnunata, Or. and R. {upoia, to 
strike). Castanets. 

Orutn, R. In the finest works of the chaser, 
the ornamental pattern was frequently distinct 
from the vessel, to which it was either fastened 
permanently, or so that it could be removed at 
pleasure, the vessel being of silver, and the orna- 
ments of gold, which were called friu/« or rm- 
blemata (Dr. Smith). Of these the fonner were 
the figures embossed in low relief, and the OH- 
blcmata were those in high relief. (See Dauas- 
CBNING, EHBLBUATA.) 

Onuttiliiiii, R. (dimin. of ^nu/Hm), Any- 
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thii^ baked ; piaster mouMings ; a cheap kind 
of decoration in bas-relief. 

Cmtoh. An alljibute of St. Anthony, to 
denote his aee and feeblene5s. 

Cnis. '1 lie Latin equivalent for CRO&$ 
(q.v.). 

CiwOi {A.S. cnu/A, Eng. crmivf). A Welsh 
instrument, a sort of violin, similar to the rJiei 
of the Bretons. 

ClypU, CiTpt, Chr. [Kpirru, to \miy). In 
ancient times the ciypt was really a cloister ; it 
formed, in fact, a long and narrow gallery sur- 
rounded by buildings, and itself surrounding a 
building, garden, or court. The courtyards of 
iriliiz were surrounded by ciypts ; the ruins of 
Diomed's viUa, at Pompeii, afford a curious 



instance of the kind. In modem archeology 
the term crypt is applied to a subterranean 
chapel underneath a church. (Figs. 321 and aa2.) 



a. Crypt of St. Mary'i Chureh. Warwick. 



(2) A grotlo, or more accurately a tunnel. (3) 
A suNcrranean vault used for secret worship. (4) 
In the catacombs, a lomb in which a number of 
bodies were interred tt^elher. 

Cryptai* ((^vwrifa). A systematic massacre 
of Helots al night, by young Spartans, who hid 
themselves during the day. 

CryiUll. Rock crystals are frequently found 
large enoufih to make vessels of. The Romans 
had cryslal drinking-cups of extraordinary siie 
and b^uty. Crystal omamenls were especially 
chosen for ecclesiastical purposes, and for 
mcdiseval bookbinding, &c., and are frequently 
found in early British graves. 

Cry«t»lotyp«. A sun-picture taken and fixed 
on glass by the collodion process. 

Cnblonlum, R. and Chr. (<t(A), to recline). (l) 
A bedroom. (2) The emperor's pavilion or tent 
at the amphitheatre or circus. (3) In Christian 
archEEology, the sepulchral chambers of the cata- 
combs. (See ClNKRARIUM.) 

CnhUe, R. {cuia). A bed, or diaml>er con- 
taining 1 bed. 

_ Cubit (Gr. iflx", Lai. cubiiui, an elbow). 
of length among the Egyptians, 



Greeks, and Ron 






the 



In Egypt there 1 



ura! cidit. 






24 fingers) ; ihe mtal cubit to 21 indies (7 palms 
or i8 fingers), Eiach of the subdivisions of the 
■'""' '" divinity. The Greek 



Cubit*!, R. A bolster or cushion used by 
the Romans to rest the elbow on when re- 
clining. 

CnUt-um, Her, A human arm couped at the 

CvbitorU, — » (sc. vestimenta, valci). (See 

ClF.KATORIA.) 

Cnoullai, R. Literally, a piece of paper 
rolled into the shape of a funnel, used at Rome 
by apothecaries and other ti^espeople for 
wrapping up certain kindsof goods; and hence, 
by analogy, the hood affixed to certain garments, 
such as the lacema, fanuia, lagtim, Sc (See 

CuGnma, R. A term applied to various 
earthenn-are or metal vessels, when they were 
used lo heat water or any other liquid. 

Cuonrbit*. R. A pumpkin or gourd, and 
thence a cupping-glass. 

Cndo, Cndon, k. A skull. cap made of soft 
leather or furs. 

Cnarpo (Span.), Body clothing, i. e. a 

Onflc (characters), Arab. The Cufic is the 
most ancient form of Arabian writing, and bears 
a great resemblance to the Syriac writing called 
eitranghelo! it appears to have originated In the 
city of Cufa or Coufa, whenci; Ihe name. 
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Cninw. (See Cingulum, Lorica, Pec- 
torals, Thorax.) 

Cnir-bonlli, Fr. Boiled leather, |requently 
mentioned by mediaeval writers, ll has lately 
been revived under the name of impressed Uather, 
wid brought to a hifch state of perfection, (/b/r- 
holl.) Hence :— 

OnirlMalj, 0. E. Tanned leather. 

CniM««,Fr. 
Armour for 
the thighs, in- 
troduced a- 
bout the mid- 
dle of the 14th 
century. In 
eartyexamples 



of c 






)r three pieces 
of plate over- 
lapping ; later 
■\ on Ihey were 
\ formed of one 
\ piece only,and 
^ finally were 
finished with 
-. ~ . a I'ack piece, 

Rg. «j. Cui«.. enclosing the 

whole of the 
thigh in armour. 
CnitiUiit, Oatikiiu, Scotch. Guftres, gaiters. 
Onker,O.E. Part of a woman's homed head- 
dress, " furred with a cat's skin." 

CnleiU, R. A mattress of horsehair, wool, 
wadding, or feathers. 

CnlettM, Fr. Plates of armour protecting the 
back, from the waist to the saddle. 

ChIbdi or OoUeiu, R. The latest liquid 
measure of capacity used by the Romans, con- 
taining zo amphorse, or about 119 gallons. The 
same name was also applied to 3 very large sack, 
of skin or leather, used for oil or wine. It was 
in the atia Ihol parricides were sewed up. 

Caligna, R. A vessel for holding wine. It 
was a kind of amphorx of a broader form, its 
width exceeding its height. 
Cnliuk, R, A kitchen. 
Cnllii, Arch. Same as Covlissb (q.v. ). 
Ouline, O. E. The summit. 
OolteUu, R. (dimin. of Culter, q.v.). A 
knife. CulltUm ligneus, a wedge of wood, 

OmltWorOnlU, R. A knife. Culttr coquiiuiris 
was a kitchen-kniie ; cuUrr vtnaiorius, a hunting- 
knife ; aiUtr tensorivs, a razor ; tulier vinilorius, 
ox fall viniiotia, a vine-dresser's pruning-knife. 
The term denoted as well (1) the knife with 
which the officiating priest cut the victim's 
throat ; (2) a knife for carving, also called 
ndtiUui; (3) the coulter of a plough fixed in 
front of the plough-share. 
Cnlallu, R. (callus, ([.v.). Generally, 



any drinking-vessel, and mote particularly any 
earthenware vessel used by priests and vestab at 
sacrifices. 

CnlTOr, A, S. A dove. 

Oolver-hous. A pigeon-house, 



Ctuaera, R. A kmd of large box or basket 
nployed by country people jor ' " ' 

seed -wheat ii; 



employed by country people lor keeping their 



Cnmertin, R. A bridal basket containing the 
presents of the bride and bridegroom ; it was 
carried by a camillus in the bridal procession. 

Cnmpi-ooptra, Peruv. One of the divisions 
ID the royal arsenals of the ancient Peruvians- 
It contained lama-wool, and textures of alpaca, 
embroidered in the collie of the Virgins of the 
Sun (PasuA-HuasI, (q.v.). 

Onnabnla, R, Literally, a child's cradle, and 
thence a bird's nest, a beehive, a native city ; 
any place, in short, in which a living thing it 
bom. A synonym for thb term is Cvkk. 
Bibliologists call early specimens of printing by 
this name, or lNCt;NABUlA (q.v.). 

Cimtlbnn (characters). Oriental characters 
formed by a single symbol, which is in the shape 
of a wedge (cuntus). This kind of writing has 
been in use among many nations ; more particu- 
larly the ancient Persians, Perse politans, Baby- 



lonians, and Kineviies. Fig. 224 represents the 

first cuneiform characters which found their way 

Ouauf, R. (1) A wedge of wood, iron, or 
any other metal, (z) In a theatre or amphi- 
theatre, a set of 11^ comprised within two 
staircases (scalit), so called from its wedge-like 
form. [3) A body of soldiers drawn up in the 
form of a wedge to break through the enemy's 
line. The common soldiers called the fonna- 
tion eaiui porctHum, a pig's head. 

Cunloulul, R, {cumui). An undergrouitd 
passage to a fortified place. 

Capft, R. A barrel or hogshead, yiiaim di 
cupA was wine which had not 1>een drawn oft 
in amphori ; it was wine from the cask, new 
wine. The cupa was sometimes made of earthen- 
ware hke the dollutn. It was used for many 
purposes besides that of a wine vat (See 
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scribed with grolesque Latin : 
"I, Secunda, erecied this 
aipiUa to my two children," 



&c. [The 






js used by the Romans as 

a sarcophagus.] (See ClNE- 
MRIUM.) 

Cupola, It. A concave 
roof, circular or poli^nal. 

Cup*. (SeeCoFPA.) 

Curb Bool Arch. A Man- 
sard roof; a roof with a 
double set of rafters on each 
siile, of peculiar construction. 

Cnreb, Gael. A kerchief. 

Ctirftw. (See CouvRE- 
Fau.Fig. 20I.) 

CnrU, Curio, R. (i) A 
building in which (he people 
met ti^ether to olTer sacri- 
fices and take part in the 
festivities on certain days of 
festival, (z) The stnatorial 
atria were buildings in which tig. «s- tuinu. 
the senate usually assembled. 
(3) The Saiian curia was a place situated on 
the Palatine Mill, which formed the place of 
assembly for the Saiian priests who guarded the 
ancila or sacred shields. (4) Curia calaira was 
a small temple founded, almost simultaneously 
with the building of Rome, on the Palatine ; it 
formed the observatory for the petty pontiffs 
whose duty it was to watch the appearance of the 
Dew moon. InChristian archa^logythe Roman 
curia denotes the pontittcal tribunals collectively. 

CnrliBWUiIiai, Scotch. Fantastical circular 



CsTTMh, Scotch. A coracle or small akUT; 
a boat of wicker-work covered with hides. 

Oamu, Chariot (Or. %w). A two-wheeled 
car or carriage in use among nearly all the 
nations of antiquity. There were racitig-chariols, 
riding- chariots, and triumphal chariots. Some of 
these were profusely decorated with ivory (i^rruj 
eburaa). War-chariots armed with scythes or 
sharp blades were cMeAfalcati. (See Covinus.) 
The illustration (Fig. 225), a device of Philip II. 
of Spain, represents Apollo driving the chariot 
of the Sun. 

dmoTM. " Runners" before their masters' 
carriages ; messengers generally. 

CutUU Dogf, O. E. A dog betonging to a 
person not qualified to hunt game, which, by the 
forest laws, must have its tail cropped. 

Onruil 8tep, Arch. The first step of a stair, 
when its outer end is linished in the form of a 
scroll ; when it has a circular end, it is called 
a round-ended step, 

Coihat, Scotch. A wood-pigeon. 

Ciuliloa-M^tal, Arch, (i) A capital resem- 
bling a cushion pressed by a weight, (i) A 



ic Chuiot orihe Si 



. Thcd< 



iorPhlliplI.orSi 



cube rounded off at its lower angles ; the 
capital most prevalent in the Norman style- 
Cusp. In Astrology, the "entrance" of a 

CiU|dl, R. A point, more particularly the 




, u3. JJ9, iiu. Cui 
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point of s luice, or javelin, since these were not 
barbed. Fig. 326 n^presents a javelin-head which 
gives a complete idea of the character of the 
point called 1*111^11 ,- Fig. 227 shows a tlint lance ; 
and Pigs. 23S to 230 the ]ani:£-headed cuspida 
aSixed to the top of the Roman ensigns. (See 
Sficdldm.) 

Oupl, The foliations of architectural tracery, 
such as are formed by the points of a trefoil 

(hutodlm. The shrine or receptacle for the host 
in Spanish churches. 

Cntlui, Contal-hiohe, or Cont«l-ixB, O. E. 
This weapon was introduced at the end of the 
15 th century. 

Oat-WOrlL Also called " opus consulum ;" 
IlaL "dicommesso." Open-work embroidery 
came into universal use in Kngland in the i6th 
century. In the leign of Richard II., however, 
e told — 



"futWi 






Bodie in mcDc's hoddio, 

(See ApPLiQUft.) 

Cymnogan. Agaseous compound of carbon and ni- 
tn»en,necesEaTytothefonna(ionof/V((j^iii»^/u;. 

t^tlini, Gr. and R. A vase or ladle 
with one handle, used For taking wine IVom 
the crater (uparJlp), in order to fill the cups 
(poeula, . caiias) of the guests, at feasts and 
banquets. The term' was also used to de- 
note a sntall measure containing the twelfth 
part of the salariuj, or -0825 of a pint. The 
cyathus was used in medicine to measure drugs 
■with accuracy. [It is often represented, on vases, 
in the hands of Bacchus, in place of his proper 
goblet the Cantharus. J 

CybUtle (dance), R. (tvBiofia, to tumble). 
A part of the military exercises in which the per- 
former threw himself at intervals on liis ha.nds, 
so as lo rebound on bis feet. 

Cyelaa, R. (mncAii, circular). A long and 
loose piece of drapery, of a very line texture i it 
was hemmed with purple or gold embroidery. 
The eydas formed part of a woman's costume, 
tint it was also worn by men of an effeminate or 
dissolute character ; hence — 

OyeUl, O. E. The name of a long sleeveless 
gown worn by knights over their armour (from 
ritlaloun, q.v., of which it was made). 

CycIopMn (masonry, monuments), Gr. and R. 



Fig. 131. CycLopean Muonrr. 
{KiHcKirwHor). Ancient structures, also known 



as Pelaszian, as being the work of Pe1as?ians 
who had learned in the school of Phcenician 
workmen called Cyclopes. These ancient 
structures are formed of enormous insularly- 
shaped stones (Fig. 231), placed one above 
the other without cement or mortar. Remains 
of them are found in Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Italy; they consist chiefly ofthe walls of acropoles. 
Gyllx, (3r. and R. A vase also known as a 
adix or enp. It was a wide flat drinking-cup. 



Fi(.=: 



, Cylii, 



> OiiUic drinkiog'Cup. 



very shallow, of a circular form, with two 
handles, and mounted on a tolerably tall foot. 
Fig. 332 shows a silver cylix or Gaulish cup, 
found in the ruins of Alisia. 

Cyma, Cymatlnm (Hng. Oge*, Gr. nfulTiiir). 
An architectural moulding, named from the 
Greek ici^ui (wave or billow), the moulding 
consisting of an undulation. A cyma, the out- 
line of which is conve.t at the top and concave 
below, is called cyma revtrsa ; when it is hollow 
in the upper part, it is called a (yma ricla. (Fig. 
233- ) 




Decorated Cyma. 



CymktUe, R. (*.iia). A Roman female diess, 
of a changing sea-green colour, like the waves. 

CrmbK, R. («i>/i0t», a hollow). (1) A small 
boat, (z) A vase of metal or clay in the form 
of a small boat. (See CvMbium.) 

CjmlwU, O. £. A contrivance of a number 
of metnl plates, or bells, suspended on cords. 

CymWiun, K. (from tti^fiai). The cymbals ; 
a musical instrument made of two disks of bronze 
or brass. (See CnoTALtiM, Flagellum.) 

Cymbe, Gr. An ointment-pot, »milai in 
shape to the AmptiUa (q v.). 
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CrmUiua, R. («ir«flJor), A boat-shaped 
drinking-cup with two huidles. (See Cvuba. ) 

CrnoeapbAlni, Egyp. An ipe with a dog's 
bead ; a sacred animal, representing AnnbU in 
the Egyptian mytholt^. 



"ST?,;; 



ofMynte. Devi 



CTiiD^loiltU (sc iapTii), Gr. (derived from 
Ihe Greek nimr, dog, and ^vot, slaughter). 
Festivals held at Argos during the dog-days, 
when dogs found straying in the city were 



OjiDpolitoi, Egyp. {KVforo\lT7is), A nome 
of Upper Kgypt. 

CjpTMl. Id Persian art, this tree is (he fre- 
quently-occurring emblem of the religion o( 
Zoroaster, and of the soul aspiring to Heavea 
In Christian and modem symbolism it is (he 
emblem of mourning. The device of cypress 
and myrlit assumed by Marc Antonio Colonna 
on the occasion of the defence of Ravenna is em- 
blematic of " dealhomUlBTy." The wood of the 
cypress-tree was much used for slaluuy by the 
ancients. Carved chests of cypress were espe- 
cially used, in the Middle Ages, for keeping 
clothes and (apestry ; its aromatic properties 
were considered a specific against moth. (Fig. 
234-) 

Cfpnu. Thin stuff of which women s veils 

CTpnu or Tumu OrMii. A pigment men- 
tioned by Pliny as Afifiian Gran : it is prepared 
from green earths found at Cyprus or Verona, 
which are coloured by oxide w copper. (See 

APPlANt;M.) 

Cy»U or CiiU, Etrus. (nfimj, a chest). Offer- 
ings dedicated hv women in the temple of Venus, 
of cylindrical caskets of enchased bronie. The 
handles of these caskets represent small figures, 
and the feet the claws of animals. Those 
which have been found in Etruscan tombs, 
chiefly at Prameste, are in many cases decorated 
wilh a grafflo design.<i. 

CjiiBenM, Gr. (nvCiininf). Large and richly- 
decorated apartments, built for the first time at 
CyzicuE, which had their principal fronts to the 
north, and were situated in a garden. 



D. 



Dftbbir. A tool used in etching to distribute 
the etching-ground over a plate of metal in the 
iirst process of engraving, and, in printing from 
copper-plate engraving and woodcats, to spread 
the ink. 

Dmctjllogrsphy or Dtetyliolo^, Gen. (Im- 
TuXioi, a ring). The study of rings. 

IhMtyliatheaa, Gr. (StuTuAu-^icq, a ring, 
box), (l) A glass case or casket containing 
rings, (z) A collection of rings, engraved stones, 
or precious stones. (See Glyptotheca.) 

DMtjlM, Gr. (SittTvXoi, a finger). The Roman 
digitus; a finger-breadth, the lUh part of a foot. 

Dado, Arch, (t) The part of a pedestal 
between the base and the cornice, (z) la 
apartments, an arrangement of moulding, &c., 
round the lower part of the wall. 

Dndsl. A fanciful word coined by the poet 
Spenser, for "variegated in design," 



r. Ancient images preserved in 
memory of DaSalus, to whom 
were attributed the greater number of those 
works of art the origin of which was unknown. 
Hence Ihe name was especially attributed to 
certain wooden statues, ornamented with gildbg, 
briehl colours, and real drapery, which were the 
earliest known form of Images of the gods. 

Dndkla, Gr. (Jai'SaAn]. Festivals in honour 
of Hera, celebrated in Bceotia. 

OBamon, Dalmon, Gr. (lafuvi'). The good 
genius who watclied over an individual during his 
whoU life, like the Latin Lar and Genius. It 
was the belief of Socrates that he was guided 
by his Daimon in every important act and 
thought of his life. The word has a general 
meaning of " Divinity." 

D4K or Sagga. Old English name of a 
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DtggM, O. E. Onuunental culling of the 
edges of garments, introduced into England 
about 1346. (^ee the Ulustntion to Cointise, 
Fig. 177). 

SKgob, Hindoo. A corneal tumulus or shrine 
in which relics and images of Buddha were 
worshipped. 

Da^-twain, O. E. A sort of rough material 
of which coverlets for beds, tables, or floors were 



Daiditi, Gr. (from !afo>, to kindle). A festival 
held at Athens, during which torches were lit ; 
it lasted three days. 



An architec- 
decorated 






which serves 
OS a canopy 
for an altar, 
throne, pulpit, 
chair [calhe- 
dra\, statue, 
or group. Fig. 
335 represents 

the St. Anne 

door ui the 

Rg. ass. Dais. rathedral of 

Oaia. In Anglo-Saxon houses, and genenllv ; 
1 covered seat of honour, at the upper end of loe 
hall, on a raised floor. ("In all the houses of 
the wealthy in China there are two raised seats 
at the end of the reception-room, with a table 
between them." FbtIutu.) {See Deas.) 

Dftlnulioj, O. E. A kind of bushy bob-wig, 
worn especially by chemists ; l8th century. 

Oalmatie. A long robe or upper tunic partly 
- — at the sides, so named from its being 



: Dalmatiai 






L ecclesiastical 1 



; also a portion of the coronation robes of 
sovcreipi princes. It was usually made of 
white silk with purple stripes, occasionally of 
other colours, the left sleeve only being orna- 
mented ; the right was plain for convenience. As 
early as the reign of Richard I., the dalmatic is 
mentioned amongst the coronation robes. (Fig. 
236.) (See CoLOHiUM, Deacon.) 

Danutra or Dimmer. A resin used for var- 
nishes. It is a valuable substitute fur mastic. 

Damftntion. A Sicilian coin, supposed to 
have been of gold, equal in value to a half-j/o/ir. 

Sunu (or SKmawai) FotMij War*. I'he 
commercial name in the l6th century for a large 
class of wares, now generally known as Persian. 



DuDMeniiiiKi or I>*iiiuk»«Biii;, is the art 

of incrusling one metal on another, not mcrusta. 



Hg. >36. I 



itiiol DulnulLc. 



but in the form of wire, which by undercutlinE 
and hammering is thoroughly incorporated with 
the metal it is intended to ornament. (See 
Damask, Damascus Blares.) The process 
of etching slight omamenls on polished steel 
wares is also called Damascening. (Fig. 237.) 

Dftmucu Sladel are prepared 01 a cast steel 
highly charged with carbon, which, being tern, 
pered by a peculiar process, assumes the many- 
coloured iitaterid appearance by which they are 
known. The process is called Damascening 
(q.v.). 

Damaik. A rich fabric, woven with large 
patterns, in silk, linen, wool, or even cotton, 
originally made at Damascus. (See Fig. 88.) 

fiamei, O, E. The old name for the game 
of draughts, represented early in the 14th 
century. The pieces were originally square. 

Daaae* (lovilini). The i>^/mi which was placed 
in the mouth of the dead to pay the passage °^ 
the Styx. 
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Dfty, Arch. Part al a. window : the 



Datd-boot, O. 1 



, Chr. Prayers for the 



presides at this d 



In » 



performed are skeletons and corpses. The 
most celebrated Dance of Death was that painted 
m fresco by Holbein in the cloister of the 
Dominicans at Basle. It has been destroyed 
by fire, but the etching-needle has preserved 
il for u.<. Other examples that may be named 
are, that in the new church at Straiiburg, that 
of Luceme, that in the palace at Dresden, and 
—most ancient of all— that at Minden, in West- 
phalia, which dates from 1380. 

Daaaatta, Arch. The chevron or -ligiag 
mouItUng peculiar to Norman architecture. 
(SeeCHKVRON.) 

Dftngn Faiauoa. Pottery from a manufactory 
near Gisors in France, established in 1753, 

DspinaphorU [Si^w. a hiurel). A (estival 
held in honour of Apollo every ninth year at 
Thebes, in which the assistants carried laurel 
branches. 

Ban, Ind. A kind of tambourine. 

Su-kbnkkah. An Egyptian drum, unaltered 

Dario llonoj. A Persian gold coin, stamped 
on one side with the figure of an archer kneel- 
iitg, and on the other with a deep cleft, and to 
which the name of Doric msnty has been given 
by numismatists. Its proper name is the Slater 
of Dareius I., king of Persia. Its value is about 

Darnad Htttiiig (needlework). {See Lacis.) 
DaUtim Indart, R. To play with a ball 
{"(aJdi-ball"). 

Davaiiport Pottair Is the produce of a manu- 
factory <rf fine faience established at Longport in 
England by John Davenport in 1793. 



Daalbatu, R. {dealie, to whiten over). 
Covered with a coating of stucco {albariiiia 
opus). TTie builders of antiquity made great use 
of stucco, both in the interior and exterior of 
buildings. AU the buddings of Pompeii are 
stuccoed. 

DaafflbolatOT?, Arch, {dmmbuh, to walk 
about). The bteral nave which surrounds the 
choir of a church; it is usually separated from 
the aisles by a grating {eandUi). 

Daaa, Daii, Dm>, Scotch. (1) A table, es- 
pecially the great halt table. (2) A pew in a 
church. {3) A turf seat erected at the door of a 
cottage. (See Dais.) 

Stath'a.maii, O. E. The executioner. 

DabaMd, Her. Reversed. 

Daaadanca. The term in ancient art is applied 
to the period after the fall of Rome, and 
before the Hmaissanie in the 14th century ; in 
modem art to the period of the rocom style of 

DaeadneU {ioci-ioDxa.), Gr. A council of 
ten, who ruled Athens from B.C. 403 until the 
restoration of democracy. 

Deoaa, Egyp. A period of ten days, which 
was ruled bya star called W^Dican. The month 
wasdivided into three decans, and the year into 
thirty-six, each being presided over by its owr. 
inferior divinity. On zodiacs they are arranged 
in groups of tliree above the twelve superior 
Thedecans were the tutelary genii of the 






horoscope. 
QaeaToliia (S(a-iif>xia). 

Daoutallara, Med. Lat. To dismantle. 

Dataitjloa, Arch. A building of which 
the portico has ten columiu ; a decastylic 
pediment is a pediment supported by ten 
columns. 

DeoamjugUi (sc currus\ R. A chariot 
drawn by ten hotses abreast ; represented on the 
medals of the later emperors. 

Daeampada, K. A ten-foot measuring-rod 
used by architects and surveyors. 

Daoamianiil, R. {renius, an oar). A vessel 
with ten banks of oars. It is certain that the 
different ranks of rowers, who had each his own 
seat, sat one above the other ; the lowest row 
was called thalamoi, the middle w^o, and the 
uppermost /jiiniu,- but it is very difficult to under- 
stand In what manner so many ranks could have 
been arranged, and the question has been the 
subject of infinite discussion. 

]>«Baiuialla or Dacennia. A festival at Rome 
in commemoration of the refusal of Augustus to 



io6 
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become emperor for a. longer period than ten 

Deaallntioti(r> beheading). An ecclesiastical 
expression applied to St, John the Baptist and 
other martyrs. 

D«aent«d Bt7lB of Arohitsetim. The second 
of the Pointed or Gothic styles of architecture 
used in England. It was developed from the 
Early English b1 the end of (he ijlh century. 



and gradually merged into the Perpendicular 
during the lader part of the 14th. Its most 
characleristic feature is the geometrical traceries 



othe 

IaVj Deenriio, R. (dtcurro, to run or 
^^m^ march). Military manccuvres ; a re- 
Fig. 139. view, sham fight, 01 any exercise for 
DecrcKeni. training soldiers ; the term decursm 
was also used. 
DMiitiu, R. {daent, ten, and or). A piece of 
money marked with the numeral X (10), and 
which was worth ten asses (post-Auguslan ; see 
DENARIT'"' 



De Fundftto a 



Hatted. A I 



s given t 



certain silks, which were dyed of the ridiesi 
purple, and figured with gold in the pattern of 
netting, 

De-gmmb07i, 0, E. " 
(See Viol de Gambo.) 

Degndftton, Gen. The diminishing of the 
tones of colour, light, and shade, according to 



the 



(Ale 



especially in reference to gh 

Degread, Degradad, Her. ('laced oil steps. 
Deioe, Deu, or DaU, O. E. (See Dais.) 
Deina*, Gr. A vessel with a wide mouth 

and serai-spherical body, something like the 



Dall Common pottery from Delft ii 



Fig. 140. Oil (T 



!i. Delft w 



said to be abundant. Fig. 140 is 
a representative specimen of the real Delflware. 
The date of the establishment of this manu- 
facture is uncertain, but earlier than 1614; the 

(Consull Jaiqaemart' s History of tht Ctramic 

Dalla, Gr. Festivals and games at Delos. 

Dalphiak {sc. corlina), R. A table of a very 
costly description, made of while marbl* or 
bronze. It was used as a drinking- table, and 
had only three feel richly ornamented. [Ex- 
plained under the heading Cortina.] 

Delphinu. A Greek festival in honour of 
Apollo. 

iMphiuomm Colanuua, R. The two columns 
at one end of the s/ina of a circus, on which 
marble figures of dolphins were placed. The 
seven otvi (e^p) on similar columns at the end 
of the ifiina apposite to these dolphins, served 
to indicate the number of turns made by the 
chariots round the goal. (See Ovum.) [The 
figure of the dolphin was selected in honour of 
Neptune.] (Cf. ClRCUS.) 

Belphiniu, Solpbin, Gen. (ttt^r). The 
dolphin was often used as a 
especially as a hand-rest or 
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It Ihe the»lre of PuuolL Many 
medals, as Cor instance 
those of Syracuse (fig. 
342), are stamped with 
a dolphin. (See also 

Delphi*, R. A heavy 



5 of ii 



r lead 



used ill naval warfare, 

to drop on board of a 

hostile ship and sink 

it. {Compare CoRvtis.) 

ng. .4.. Dolphia. M«UI DdBlwwn,R.{A/«^, 

otSyraeuie. to cleanse). A shrine; 

the part of a Icmple 

vrhich contains the altar or slatue of the deity, 

and thence a temple containing an altai. 

DsmsmbtTad, DUmBmbarad, Her. Cut into 
pieces, but without any alleralion in the form of 
the oiiginal Gguie. 

Demi, Her. The half; the 

upper, front, or dexler half, 

unless Ihe contrary is specified. 

DBmi-brMtuu, Tunbrtoti, 

orAvuit-braoet. Half-armour 

Deml-onlTarln. A cannon 
Fig. 343. Demi- of four inches' bore. {Mfyriei.) 
lion, rimfaxi. Dtml-hig. A smaller kind 

of hackbut (arquebus). 
Demi-haqoB, O. K. A tire-arm, smaller than 
the arquebus ; 16th century. 
Demi-jambei. Armour for the shins. 
Demi-plaoMte. The lower part of a breast- 
plate. 

Dami-reUero. Sculpture in relief, in which 
one-half of the figure projects ; generally called 
Maio-relieve. (See Basso-reurvo.) 
Deminrgi (Ivfu-avjiyal). Popular magistrates. 
DemoitL Slaves belonging to the state, at Athens. 



Demotie (writing), Egyp. (Jii^oriiei, sc. 
ypilijiatit, i. e. popular writing). A mode of 
writing among the ancient Egyptians, differing 
from the hierogtyfkk or sacred wrilmg. This 
writing, which was employed for civil records, 
was introduced under the twenty-fifth dynasty, 
being derived firom the hieralU vrriling, ine first 
abbreviation of the hieroglyphics. 

Sanuter, O. E. A judge. 

Damyt, O. E. An old [word for dimity ; a 
kind of fustian. Perhaps so called because lirst 
manufactured at Damietta. 

Danulu, R. {dtni, by tens). The silver coin 
principally in use among the Romans. Until 
the reign of Augustus tne denarius was worth 
ten asses, and afterwards sixteen. Dmarius 
aurltis was a gold denarius, equal in value 10 
twenty-live silver denarii. 

DeiUL A city of Valencia in Spain, which 
disputes with Alcora the production of a remark- 
able kind of pottery, of which Jacquemart men- 
tions a vase with two liandles of Arab form, re- 
sembling the alcarazas, upon a smooth white 
enamel decomled with birds and flowers coarsely 
painted. 

Deni, R. Literally, a fiw/A; hence the prongs 
of a fork, the dukes of an anchor, the barbs of a 
lance, the teeth of a saw or rake. 

Dentale, R. (nWw, a tooth). The piece of 
wood in a plough on which the plough-share 
(otbmt) is fastened. 

Denutni, R. Armed with leeth. 

DantellB DeeDnUan. Of French pottery, a 
light lace pattern, more delicate than the "lam- 

Dmteli, Fr. (See Dentile.) 

Dentlla, DentU* (Latin, denlkuli). Arch. 
Ornaments in the form of small cubes or teeth, 
used in the moulding of cornices, in the Ionic, 
CoKiMHiAN, and Composite orders. (See 
Tooth -OH NAME NT, Doo's-tooth.) 

Depai, R. A bowl with two handles, the 
foot of which is made of a low flat moulding 
like the Doric fillet. 

Depreiwd, Her. Surmounted, placed over 
another. 

Derby Foreelain. Manufaciory established in 
1750. Jacquemart says, '' Derby has made fine 
porcelains and statuettes which have nothing 
to fear by comparison with the groups of 
Saxony or Sevres." 

Dare, O. E. Noble, honourable. 

"SyiCadore with (lij lif w knyghtm." 

Derrlng do, O. E. Deeds of arms, 

Demo^nanii, R. Smoothed and polished 
with Ihe ninciiia or carpenter's plane. 

Deiek, Lat. A stall or desk m a church. 

Deaeobinatiu, R. Rasped with the ScoutKA 
or carpenter's rasp. 

Dettrete, Anglo-Norman. A war.horse. 
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every victor in the public games, and it was 
worn by priests and priestesses. As the emblem 
of sovereigntjr it is an attribute of Juno. After- 
wards the term came to mean a diadem. 

SUbU, Or. and R. (i. e. a living-place). 
That part of a house in which a Roman received 
his guests. The same term was applied to a 
captain's cabin in the after-part of a ship. 
Dlntn, R. Summer-houses. (See HoRTUS.) 
DiaglTpb, Gr. and R. (tiuy\ifm, to carve 
throngh). An intaglio, or design cut into the 
material on which it is executrd. <See 



DUgljpiill. (Sculpture, engraving, Sec) in 
which the objects are sunk below the general 

Dlmgonal Bib, Arch. A cross formed by the 
intersection of the ribs which cut one another 
according to the groins of a groined roof. 

Diftlia, Gr. and R. (Si^io, from Ait, old 
form tor Ztti). Festivals held in honour of 

iupiter by the Flamen Dialis (the priest of 
upiter). 
DiMOMtigwli, Gr. (Sia/uurrl-rvt, i. e. a 
severe scourging). A festival held at Sparta 
in honour of Artemis Orthia, during which boys 
were flogged at an altar in order to harden them 
to the endurance of pain. 

DUaleton, Gr. and R. 

I(l,^T,v^ to mix up). A 
wall, of which the outside 
surface was made of brlck- 
worii or regular layers of ma- 
sonry, and (he centre was 
filled up with rubble. 
{Fk. 146-1 
ng..46. 1»unicton. mtmOBd. for glass- cutting, 
was not used till the l6(ti 
century, although suggested in a Bolognese 
MS. of a century earlier. Its discovery is at- 
tributed to Francis I., who, to let the Duchesse 
d'Estampes know of his jealousy, wrote on the 
palace windou's with his ring, — 
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The art of cutting and polishing diamonds with 

diomoiid powder was discovered by Louis de 

Berauem in 1476. 

Dtaaand, in Christian art. (See White.) 
IHavond Frat, Arch. The descriptive name 

for a decorated moulding in Noiman architec- 

Diaaond Bing* were used as seal and bear- 
ings on his escutcheon (represented in Fig. 
100) by Cosmo de' Medici, the founder of the 
famous Florentine family. The device in various 
forms was invariably adopted by his descendants. 
Fig. 247 is the device of Pietro de' Medici 
(jt 1470), the son of Cosmo ; a falcon with a ring, 
and the punning motto, " Semper," forming 



p. Di-ai 






. and R. (SionEffffw, to sprinkle). 
rder made of dried flowers and odoriferous 
herbs, which was put in a sachet for use as a 
perfume, or rubbed over the body. 

Dimp«r, Arch. Ornament of sculpture in low 
relief, sunk below the general surface. 

I>i>p«r, O. E. A mode of decoration by a 
repeated paltcro, carved or painted, generally 
in squares, representing flowers and arabesques. 

Dupu or SMllMk, a name given to a tine 



II of a HiiaM, with the cbrio 
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STie p^ed hem of Vpres and <rf Giiinte." 

(Pnlnpit o/CanHriHty Taiii.) 
Thepeculiarity of this cloth, as of that of Damas- 
cus, was in the pattern. " To diaftr" is, in 
heraldry, to cover the field of an escutcheon 
with devices independent of the annorial bear- 
ings. The engraving shows a surcoat dia- 
pered, on which are embroidered annorial 
bearings. (Fig. 248.) 

DiMit^ Gr. Feslivals in honour ofZeus, held 
at Athens, outside of the walls of the city, for the 
purpose ofaverting epidemics and other ills (Sffuj. 

Inutjla, Arch. An intercolumnialion, in 
which the columns ate separated from each 
other by a space of three diameters. 

Diathjmm, Gr. A passage leading at one end 
to the street-door of a house, and at the other 
to the door of the courtyard. The Romans 
called this apace ProthyrUM (q.v.). 

Diatonl, OUtonoi, Gr. and R. [SiartWu, 
lo extend throi^b). Lone stones extending 
from one fece of a wall 10 the other (to which 
modem architects give the name of prrpenders 
or perpind-iUiHes), and which were employed in 
the method of construction called Emplecton 
(q.v.). In Fig. 249 one is represented by the 
stone placed between b and C. 



DUtrata, Gr. (iiaTjnrra, L e. bored through). 
A drinking-cup made oE glass, cut in sudi a 
way that the designs or ornaments upon it 
stand out completely from the body of the vase, 
and form a tracery, which is only united lo the 
vase itself by small ties or pins left for the 
purpose. 

Siktiib*, Gr. and R. (luTplfiv, lo spend 
time). Places in which learned discussions 
were held, such as lecture or assembly rooms. 

OUolN, Or. Thedouble flute. (See Aulos, 
Flute.) One in the British Museum, found in 
a tomb at Athens, is of cedar- wood, with tubes 
fifteen inches in length. 

Dlaioma, Gr. (iiiifvpa, that which girdles). 
A Greek synonym of thi Latin term PR/E- 
CINCT10(q.v.). 

Dioutenon, DleMtarj, Gr. (Sikaarlipuir ; 
(fiDj, justice). A tribunal at Athens in which 
the people themselves administered justice with- 
..-.■._ :_- .i^ji gf (jjg magistrates. 



DieaitM. A judge, or rather juryman, chosen 
annually from the citizens at Athens. 

IKoariail, Chr. [ti-xtpater, with two horns). 
A candlestick with two branches, holding which 
in their hands the Greek nriests bless the people. 
The lUcfrisn is symbolical of the two-fold nature 
of Christ. (See Tricerion.) 

Diohkleon, Gr. {iixa\itBt, i. e. double- 
chaleos). A small Greek copper coin worth 
only one-fourth or one-fifth of an obolus. 

Siohori*, Gr. (it-xopia, i. e. division of 
chorus). When the ancient choruses divided 
into two, to recite in turn a part of the action 
of a play, or mutually to interchange sentiments, 
[his action was called i/triofia; each half of the 
chorus was called hemUhoria (hl"X'>p^'')i and 
each stanza aiilUAoria (<bTixapla). 

Sioken, O.K. The devil. "Odds dickens!" 

DleksT, O. E. Half a score. 

DicDiDDi, Gr. {xi/ios, a feast). A banquet- 
ing-song, which was sung at the second course 
of Che feast at the festivals of Bacchus. 

Dicrotoi, Oierotni. Gr. (If-ipm-DT, lit. double- 
beating). The Greek name for a vessel with two 
banks ik' oars, the Roman birtmis. 

Siotynnia (SfxTUDv, a hunter's net). A Cretan 
festival in honour of Artemis. 

Dietyotbeton, Gr. (from Idcrunv, a net). A 
kind of masonry composed of regularly-cut 
square stones, forming, in a wall so constructed. 



Fig. ISO. Diclyotheioc 
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Didroabna, DidMohmum, Gr. (If-tfwxM'"')- 
A double silver drachma of the Greek coinage. 
which was worth about two shillings. 

Die. In Architecture, for dado, or the part of 
a pedestal that would correspond to the dade 
(q.v.). 
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Die-tinking. The art of engraving on steel 
moulds, medsds, coins, and inscriptions. 

Bifforence, Differeiieing, Her. An addition 
to, or some change in, a coat-of-arms, introduced 
for the purpose of distinguishing coats which in 
their primary qualities are the same. Differ- 
encing is sometimes used in the same sense as 
Cadency ; but, strictly, it is distinct, having refer- 
ence to alliance and dependency, without blood- 
relationship, or to the system adopted for distin- 
guishing similar coats-of-arms. (BotUelL) 

DigiUlo, R. [cUgUus^ a finger). A kind of 
glove worn by the Sarmatians, an example of 
which may be seen on Trajan*s Column. 

Biglypn, Gr. and R. (9^7^v^os, doubly 
indented). An ornament consisting of two 
glypkcB (7Xv0al) or grooves channelled out on 
consoles. (See Triglyph.) 

IHipoleia (voXtc^5, of the city). A very ancient 
Athenian festival, celebrated annually on the 
Acropolis, in honour of Zeus Polieus. 

Dimidiated, Her. 
Cut in half per pale, 
and one half removed. 
Fig. 251 is a device 
placed by James I. on 
some of his coins, in 
which the thistle and 
rose are respectively 
dimidiated. The legend 
was, ** Fecit eos in gen- 
tem unam." 

DioeleiA. A festi- 
val of the Megarinns, 
held about the grave 
of an ancient Athenian 
hero. Diodes. There 
was a prize for kissing. 
Dionyiia. The cele- 
brated orgies of Dio- 

Fig.251. Rose dimidiated. ^XS^S or Bacchus, sup- 
Device of James I. pressed B.C. 186, and 

substituted by the 
Liberalia. (See Bacchanalia.) 

Dioptra, Gr. and R. (Sfoirrpa ; 9topdn, to see 
through). An instrument used in surve3ring to 
measure distances and to take levels. 

Bioacuria, Gr. and R. (Aio<rKo^pia). Games 
instituted at Rome in honour of the Dioscuri 
(Castor and Pollux), who, at the battle of Lake 
RegiUus against the Latins (496 B.C.), were 
supposed to have fought on the side of the 
Romans. 

Diospolites, Egyp. One of the nomes or 
divisions of Lower Egypt. 

Biota, Gr. (8f-e»Ta, with two ears). A name 
applied indifferently to any kind of vase furnished 
with two handles, such as lagef:ay amphong^ can' 
thari, &c. 

Biplinthm, R. (irXfyOof, a brick). Masonry 
two bricks thick. 




Biplo'ii, Gr. and R. Folded in two ; an upper 
garment which was doubled in the same manner 
as a woman's shawl at the present day; it was 
much worn among the Greeks. 

Biploma, Gr. and R. («firA«/io, i. e. double- 
folded). A passport consisting of two leaves 
(whence its name). The term is also used to 
denote a diploma by which any right or privilege 
is conferred. 

Bipteral, Arch. A building having double 
wings. The term is applied to any building 
having a double intercolumniation all round it. 

BipthersB, Gr. and R. (5i^0^pai; 8c>«, to 
make supple), (i) Prepared skins for writing 
on. (2) A kind of garment ; an overcoat of skin 
or leather which Greek slaves put on over their 
tunic. 

Biptyoh, Gr. {Zi-itrvxa, i.e. double-folded). 
Double tablets united by means of strings 
or hinges. Diptycha consularia^ adilitia^ pra- 
toria had engraved on them portraits of con- 
suls, aediles, prsetors, and other magistrates. 
These consular diptychs were a part of the 
presents sent by new consuls on their appoint- 
ment to very eminent persons. The series of 
them is a very valuable record of the progress of 
the art of ivory carving. In Christian archaeo- 
logy diptychs were decorated with scenes from 
biblical history. There were also diptychs of 
the baptized ; of the bishops and benefactors of 
a church, living or dead ; of saints and martyrs ; 
and, lastly, of deceased members of the congre- 
gation, whose souls were to be remembered at 
mass. (See Triptych.) 

BireetOTB, or Triani^ar Compauei. A 
mathematical instrument adapted for taking three 
angular points at once. 

Biribitorinm, R. {diribeo, to sort or separate). 
A place or building in which a public officer 
inspected the troops, distributed the pay, and 
enrolled the conscnpts in their respective regi- 
ments. 

Birige, Chr. A psalm -forming part of the 
burial service, "Dirige gressus meos," &c.; 
hence Birge, for funereal music or hymns in 
general. 

Birk. A Scotch dagger. 

Birata. An important porcelain manufactory 
in the Papal States, established by a pupil of 
Luca della Robbia in 146 1. 

Biioemionlnm, R. {discemo, to divide). A 
bodkin used by Roman women in the toilet to 
part their hair. (See Combs.) 

Biseharging Arch. An arch built into the 
structure of a wall, to relieve the parts below it 
of the pressure of those above it ; such arches 
are common over flat-headed doors or other 
openings. 

Biscinotuf, Gr. and R. (discingOy to ungird). 
A man who is ungirt, that is, who does not wear 
a girdle round the waist of his tunic ; for a man. 
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thiswasamarkofefTeminatenianners, Ducinctus 
laiia denoted a soldier who had been stripped 
byhiscommanderof his sword-belt, as a mark of 
disgrace. (Compare Cingulum.) 



Fig.iss- Taia ol Diniu, wiih held of "Rome." 

SbelOMd, Her, With exuanded wings, in 
the case of birds that are not birds of prey. The 
contrary to CLOSE. 

DUvobolni, Or. and R. (»i«o-3JA«i, i.e. 
discns-throwing). A man throwing the Discus 
(q.v.). [A celebrated statue of the sculptor 
Myron so called.] 



F]g,a5j- DiwbdLus of MyioD copied on a gem. 

Diiciu, R. (Siiricoi ; tuii'r, to throw). 
This term denoted (i) the discus hurled by the 
DiscoKOLUs (q.v.}; that is, a circular plate of 
metal or stone, about ten or twelve inches in 
diameter. (2) A sun-dial, (3) A shallow circular 
vessel for holding eatables. 



DUk. (See WiNGEU DlsK.) 
Buomum, Chr. (fii-amixQr, double-bodied). 
An um or tomb which held the ashes or 
bodies of two persons; iimmum was also 
used. Both terms are met with iu Christian 
inscriptions. 

DiipUjed, Her. 
Birds of prey with 
expanded wings. Fig. 
ZS4 represents the 
crest of Edward IV, 
the falcon and fet- 
I terlock. 

Diiplaviatiu, Dia- 
plnTULtnm, R. An 

atrium, ihe roof of 
which was sloped 
outwards from the 
CoMPl.UVlUM(q,v.), 
Fig. iH. Falcon DijpLiyed, Instead of being 
sloped towards it. 
(See Ihpluvium and Atrium,) 

DiipOMd, Dlipodtioil, Her, Arranged, ar- 
rangement, 

DllUff, A common object in ancient art. It 
is an attribute of the Fates, and generally distafis 
of gold were given to the goddesses. It was 
dedicated to Minerva. (See CoLUs.) Thename 
of St. Distaffs Day was given lo the day after 
Twelfth Day in England. 

Diltanoe. Id a picture, the point of distance b 
that where the visual rays meet ; middU distanci 
is the central portion of a picture, between the 
forfground and the gxtrerrie distance. 

IKaHmpar. A kind of painting in which the 
pigments are mixed with an aqueous vehicle, such 
as size. Distemper is painted on a dry surface. 
(See Fresco-painting.) 

Ditrigljpb, R. (lit, twice, and TplyKu^s). 
The space between two triglyphs in the Doric 
order. The term is therefore a synonym of 
Metope (q.v.). 

DiTldsn. Ordinary compasses for taking off 
and transferring measurements. 

DiTidlealiuii, R. A reservoir in the form of 
a tower, in which the water of an aqueduct was 
collected, and whence it was afterwardsdistributed. 
(See Castellum.) 

IlMaiut {toKlii, a beam). An ancient Spartan 
symbol of Castor and Pollux. It counted of 
two upright beams, with cross pieces. 

I)iMOi&. An important Italian manufactoiy of 
soft porcelain founded in 1735. Jacquemart 
says, "Doccia now inundates Europe with 
spurious majolica of the i6th century, and with 
false porcelain of Capo di Monte, of which she 



I solid figure of twelve 



possesses the moulds. 

DodMalitdrMi, Gr. 
equal sides. 

DodMaatylB, Gr, and R. (i^na, twelve, and 
irrvKot, pillar). A building, the arrangement of 
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which admits ot twdre colamns in frODL A 
dodecastyle pediment a a pediment sappoited \>y 
twelve columns- 
Bean, R. {dodram, nice ports). A kind of 
beverage, or rather wup, composed of nme 
ingredients. We leam from Ausonius that it 
was made of bread, water, wine, oil, broth, uJC, 
sweet herbs, hone;, and pepper. 

Dodrau, R.fi.e. thiee-fourths). Nine uiuia, 
at three-quarters ot an as. There was no coin 
of this value. As a measure of Imgih, nine 
inches. (See As.) 

Doff or Deft ^£7P- '^' square tambouiliie 
of the ancient ^Qrptiaos ; the tsfh of the 
Hebrews, still in use amongthe Arabs, especially 
in the Barbaiy States. 

Doff. An emblem of fldeliiy »nd loyalty. In 
mediieval ait, the attribute of St. Roch ; also of 
St. Dominic, the founder of the Dominican order; 
of St. Bernard, St. Wendelin, and Si. Benignua, 
As an emblem of fidelity, it is placed at the feet 
of the efRgies of oiairied women upon sepulchres. 
It was common to represent, in painting or 
mosaic, a chained watch-dog at the doois of 
Roman houses. The DOG OP Fo is a sacied 
emblem in China, sometimes called a Chimtra ; 
it is placed as the guardian of the thresholds of 
lemples, and of the Buddhist altars. In the 
Chinese zodiacal system the dog is the sign for 
Ihe month of September. 
Doff Lktis. BarbaroDS Latin; e. g. "Vertc 



Di>g'»' 



'■ (turn the d 



{ out). 



), O. £. A cordial used in Ion- life, 
warm porter, moist sugar, gin, and 
natm<^. (HaHiivril.) 

Dog i-tooth Konldlng, Arch. A characteris- 
tic ornament of Early English architecture, 
formed of four leaves with small spiral fillets, 



Fif, I5J. Brome Dotabra 
orluKlKi iCeldc). 



He- aifi. Hatchet, 



"3 

9 teeth. (See 



which bear some resemblance t 

Tooth ^rnaubnt.) 
DoUbra, Vi.{dalv, to hew). An inttntment like 

a pick or hatchet, which varied in form according 
to the different purposes 
for which it was employed. 
The dolaira was used 
for digging, cutting, break- 
ing, and chopping, and 
was thus a pick, a hatchet, 
an adie or tucia, &c. Do- 
Ubra of flint or other bard 
stone, called Celts, are of 
remote antiquity. (See 
Cklt) (Figs.aS5toas7.) 
S«liolam. Dunb. of 
DouuH (q.v.). 

DoUaiB or Onlaoi, Gr. 
and R. A lar^ earthen- 
ware vessel with a wide 
mouth, and of rounded, 
spherical form. It was 

oil when first made, be- 
fore they were trans- 
ferred inio smaller vessels 
for keeping. 
A term wnich, in the Celtic 




Fi«.«». 



langiuse, means literally a stone table. It con- 
sists ofa number of stones, of which some are 
fixed in the ground, and the others laid trans- 
versely over axra. These structures were used 
as sepulchres. Figs. 358 and 359 represent two 
different types of tblmens. (See Ckomlech.) 

Dolsn or Dolo, R. {Zixto), fi) A long 
slick armed with an iron point. (2) A cane, in 
the hollow of which a poniard was concealed. 
(3) The fore-topsail of a vessel. 

Dalphln, Her. A favourite fish with heralds. 
It is tiest known as the armorial ensign of the 
Dauphin, the eldest son and heir apparent of the 
kings of France— Or, a Dolphin at. In Chris- 
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i>n ucluEolt^ the dolphin ii Ihe symbol of 
wiftness, ditieence, and love j it is often met 
with entwined with ui 
anchor. The firet Chris- 
tians often wore these 
two symbols united in a 
ring, which was known 
as a natUital anehor. 
(See also DblpHIN.) 

Dome, It. (i) Lite- 
rally, the himii ai God. 
When a city possesses 
several churches, the 
the 







ied (. 




cathedral only. (2) The interior ol'a cupoU 

DoniniDiii, in Christian art. (See Angbls.) 

Domns, Gr. and R. (Gr. ii,un. olicoi). A 

bouse, in contradistinction to insula, a group or 

houses. The Greek house is divided into two 

parts by the central 

chambers. The ex. 

lemaJ, the Andro- 

NiTis, contains the 

men's, and the inner, 

or GVN,tCONlTIS, 

the women's apart- 
ments. The whole 
building was gene- 
rally long and nar- 
row, occupying a 
comparatively small 
frontage to the street, 
and the outside wall 
was plain without 
windows. Outside 
the door was often 
an altar of Apollo 
Aeyieus, 
lisk, or » 
laurel -tree, 
of the god Hermes. 
A few steps, called 
Anabathuoi, led 
up to the house doot 
(ai\fla tipa), over 
which there was 
generally a motto 
uiscrib^: the pas- 
sage ifivfifiait, TuXAv, 9op^v) (a S in the plan) 
had the stables on one side, and the porter's lodge 
opposite, and led to c, Ihe Pbbistvlb or Aula 
of the men's quarters, a Hyp«thral, or open- 
air court, surrounded by porticoes called StoaI, 
and by the men's apartments, which were large 
banqueting- rooms (ofdii, itlf&vtj), smaller sit- 
ling-rooms {Hitpm), and sleeping-chambers 
(Sv^dna, MtT^nt, oUtutti-). The door to the 
passage n was called litravKiit or ^^ffmiXm (i. e. 
the middle of the aulfe), and gave admission 
to E, the peristyle or aula of Ihe Gynxconitis. 
The rooms numbered 10 to 17 were the chambers 
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of the women ; p p were called the Thalamos and 
Amphithalaraos ; h h and c were the iatirtt, 
or rooms for working in wool ; and at t was 
the garden door (miirafa Bipa). There was 
usuaUy an Upper story where guests and slaves 
were lodged {iwtfi^r, itnpii}, the stairs leading 
to which were outside the house. The roofi 
were flat, and it was 
customary to walk 
upon them. The 
floors were of stone, 
in later times onui- 
coloured. 



 



The 
decoration 



Ihe 






painted ceilings were 
a Ute introduction. 
Of a Roman house, 

le^^TlHut 

f, . B, . the door, open to the 

•^ii^ll^" ""«' : the OSTIUH. 

JANUA, Ot JORBS, 

the entrance; theATKIUH, Cavuh ^DIUH, or 
Cav^dium, with the CoMPLUviuM open over 
the central lank (termed the Impluvium) ; the 
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Al« (wings\ Tablinum, Fauces, and Peri- 
STVLlUM : of each of which a notice will be found 
in its alphabetical place in this work. (See also 

CUBICnLA,TBICLISlA,EXEDR«,PlNACOTHECA, 

BiBLioTHECA, Balneum, CuLiNA.CtEMACuLA, 
Di£TA, Solaria, &c) The floors ofa Roman 
house were either of the composition called Rti. 
MEATIO, and, from the process of beating down 
fttuita, were then called Pavimentum, or 
of stone or marble or mosaics (Mi;siv[iM opi;s). 
The inntr walls were usually covered with 
frescoes. The ceilings left the beams visible, 
which supported Ihe roof, and the hollow or 
nnplanked spaces (Lacunaria or Laquearia) 
*e often covered with gold md ivory. 



the roof; in the upper etorie! 

windows either open or latticed, or later filled 

with mica, and finally glass. 

Dm Pottarf. A name ff-itn to the productions 
of a porcelain manufactory established in 1790 
at Swmloa 00 the Don. 
Doqjon, Mod. The principal tower of a 
Norman or mediaeval 
castle. It was gene- 
rally separate from 
the other Mrls of the 
building. Thegreater 
number of feudal 
fortresses originally 
consisted merely of a 
donjon erected on 
an artificial earth- 
work. This donjon 
was surrounded bv 
an open space wall- 
ed, caUed tbe Iimer 
Bailey, and another 
beyond called the 
Outer Bailey. Be. 
neatb were the dun- 
Econs Fig. 264 re- 
presents a donjon 
called the Tower of 
Loudun. TheWhite 
tower is the donjon of 
tbeTower of London. 
Doom. In Christian art, Ihe Last Judgment ; 
a subject usually painted over (he cuincel arch 
in parochial churches. 

Sorelot. A netiivork for the hair, worn by 
ladies in the 14th century. (See Caiantica, 
Crespine, &c.) 

Sorle Order of Anhitaetan. The earliest 
and simplest of the three Greek orders. " The 
Grecian Doric order, at its best period, f> one 
of the most beautiful inventions of architecture — 
strong and yet elegant, graceful in outline and 
harmonious in all its forms, imposing when on 
igrpat scale, and pleasing equally when reduced 



Fig, 164. DonJoo. 




was half a dia- 
meter in height, 
had no aslragal, 
but a few plain 
fillets, with chan- 

them, under the 
evelo, and a small 
channel below the 
fillets. The evala 
is generally flat, 
and of great pro- 
jection, with a 

,.,>*, ., return. 
On this was laid 
the Abacus,  
which was only a 
plain tile, without 
fillet or ornament. 
A peculiarity of 
this order was the 
Stuittgs of the Co- 
lumn, twenty in 
number, shallow, 
! and with sharp 
edges. Tbe best 
examples of the 
Grecian Doric c/ 
which we have 
descriptions and 
figures are the 
temples of Miner- 
va (called the Par- 
thenon) and of 
Re- »«5, Colunm ud Cipital Theseus at Athens, 
aTth: DsricOrdEr. and that of Mi- 

nervA at Suolnm. 
Tbe RoHAK Doric differs in important particu- 
lars from the Greciaiu (See Roman DOBtC. ) 
Dormant or OoBflhuit, Her. Asleep. (See 

COUCHANT.) 

DoniMr (Fr. dermir, to sleep). ThetopMory 
in the roof of a house. 

Dormer Window. A ^bled window b the 
sloping side of a roof, projecting vertically ; when 
it lies m the slope of the roof, il is ^skyligla. 

Donieak, Domaz, or Dornyka, O. E. An in- 
ferior damask, wrought of silk, wool, linen thread, 
and gold, at Toumay or ZWfuvi ,- ijthcentuty. 

DortRle, Doner, Dositer, Chr. (dorntm, the 
back). Pieces of tapestry or hangings put up 
in the arches or bays surrounding the choir of a 
church in order to screcnthe clergy and choristers 
from draughts of air. Also pieces of tapestry hung 
upon parapets, the panelsof pulpits and stalls, and 
sometimes the backs of side-boards. It was the 
custom to bang tapestry, cloth of Arras, or 
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needlework round the lower half of ill the 
•ncient diciiQg-halls to a height of about dvt 
feet above tbe basement. 

Donnalia, R. {darium). An embroidered 
(addle-clotb, which was laid across the back 
of a horse on the occasion of a triumphal 
entry, or on the backs of victims for sacnfice. 
Examples of dertualia occur on several monu- 
ments, in especial on a bas-relief of the arch of 
Titos, at Rome. 

Dorrpltonu, Gen. (tspv-^^i). Uterally, 
spear-bearer. Fig. 130 represents a Persian spear- 
man. A celebrated statue of Pol^rt^leitus (of the 
A^ve school) is called the Dorypkoriu. 
' ' Foljiclitus advanced his ait in several respects, 
chiefly by fixing a law of proportion, of which 
his DoTTphonis, a youth bearing a spear, was 
called the Canon (q.v.); and also by his making 
the weight of the Ijody rest on one foot, in 
contradistinction to the ancient practice, thereby 
producing a contrast l>ctween the supporting, 
weight-baring side of the body, and the sup- 
ported, freely- resting side." [Butler's Itnitaih/e 
Art.) The statue ty Polycleitus is lost. The 
proportions handed down to us by Vitruvlus 
are flius described by Bonomi:— 

(i)Tbe length or the horiioaUllyeitcnded anni equali 
(he hciahl ofthe GEure. 

la) ift hadiiuiiv*(.t,thc face i Inik of the whole 

13) Fromthetoportbcsalptotheiupplqit flv^^w^At 
4) From (he pipplel £0 horuDnlal lice HCroit Ibe 
centre or the ■qUATt— the pubei— is om-fourth, 
(j) From that line to one juit below the luwe-ap it 

(7S The foi 
huilil ; the 

DoH orDoaaU, 0. E. (Lat. DorsaI-E, q.v.). 

Doaiar. (See Dorsale.) 

DonaL A manufactory of modem faience es- 
tablished in 1784, producing stone-wares and 
"cailloutaees." 

Doabli.Fr. (l)ThetermiEappliedtoprecioui 
stones, when cemented upon glass, (a) The in- 
aide lining of a well-bound bMik. 

Donblat, although deriving its name from 
the French word dotiblk (lined], is in that lan- 
guage more generally known as "Pourpoint," 
of which, in fact, it is merely a variety. It 
first appeared in England in the 14th century 
made without sleeves which for convenience 
were afterwards added ; and beii^ universally 
adopted, it superseded the tunic. "Hie engraving 
shows a doublet with stuffed sleeves of the 
time of Etiiabeth. Tliey were worn of varied 
forms till the reign of Charles II. (Fig. 267.) 

Doubling, Her. The lining of a mantle or 
mantling. 

Dove. A Chiistian symbol of frequent occur- 
rence) it expresses candour, genlleness, inno- 
cence, fdth, and, in especial, the Holy Spirit. 
It is also a aymbol of martyrdom and grief, and 



a me elbow) Lb 



-feurth. 






in this signification appears frequently repre* 
sented on tombs and sarcophagi. With an 
olive-bough in its mouth it is a symbol of peace, 
and accordingly the inscription Pax (Peace) is 
ofteq found accompanying representations of the 






particularly in the catacombs. 



FiE. 367. Doublet couiiine, Itmf. Eliubeth. 
With the Assyrians and Babylonians Ihe dove 
was the symbol of Semiramis, who, according 
to them, took this shape on leaving earth. The 
dove was the favourite bird of Venus. As a 
symbol of conjugal fidelity, the device of two 
turtle-doves was adopted by Giovanna of 
Austria on her marriage with Francesco de" 
MedicL (Fig. 168.) 

Dova-tall or Swallow-tail, Gen. A method 
of joining employed for wood, stone, or iron, 
and so islled because the tenon by which ihe 
joint is effected is cut in the shape of a dove- 
tail or swallow-taiL This tail fits into a notch 
(Fig. 269). The ancients employed double dove- 
tails forjoining stones togelherj this method of 
construction was called Ci*«r R evincTUM (q.v.)- 

DoT^tail KonldtDg, Arch. (Norman j called 
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Fig. ata. Two Dova. Device of GIovuiui de' Mc^d. 

DoTM, tlM Xnehulatid. Stcred vessels of 

gold, silver, gilded bronze, or ivory, in Ibe 



Fie- 169. Dote-Uiikil MuoBry. 
fonn of a dove, a tower, &c, which served »i 
raceptwles for the reserved Host j they wen 
bung up in the middle of the CiBORiuu (g.v.]. 
At the Amiens Museum a dove of this kind i: 



one of silver, dided within and enamelled with- 
out, which is iu.<<o very ancient. 

Dowlu, O. £. Coarse linen cloth made in 
Brittany; " filthy dcmilas'." 

DnMmui, Gr. (IjsxM't; ipisraiiat, to hold 
In the hand). A drachm, the principal silver 
coin of the Greeks. There were two kinds of 
drachmaia, which differed in value : the Attic 
diachm and the i^ginelan. The Attic draiAma 
was e<jiial in value to a franc, equal to six atoloi. 
Tbe piece of four diadunas was called a ilalir. 
As a weight the drachma was the eighth of an 
taida I about = our modem drachm. 

Draco, Geo. (i) A dragon ; the ensign of the 
Roman cohort in the time of Trajan, adopted from 
the Pailhians. (2) A fantastic animal of Pagan 



ail guarded by dragons. (3) In Christian 
archaeology the dragon symbolizes sin, especially 
idolatry. (4) The Chinese give to several im- 
mortals the figure of a dragon. They distin- 
gaisb the long diaeon of heaven, a being espe- 
cially sacred; the Kau, dragon of the mouDtaui ; 




and the Li, dragon of the sea. The dragons 
are represented as "gigantic sauriaos, with 
powerful claws, and terminated bv a frightful 
head, scaly and strongly toothed.' There are 
the scaly dragon, the winged dragon, the homed 
and the hornless dra^pns, and the dragon 
rolled within itself which has not jiet ti*en 
flight to the upper rwions. In theur lodiacal 
system (he dragon is tne sign for the month ol 
March. (See Tchy.) 

OTMMurini, R. The standard-bearer who 
carried Ihe driKf. 

DrMooMrluB, R. A band for the head, so 
called because it was twisted in imitation of the 
drace which was used as an ensign. 

Dragon, Her. A 
winged monster having 
four legs. (See Draco.) 
Dragon. A short car- 
bine (hence" dragoons")* 
DiAgon'i Blood. A 
resinous astringent ex- 
tract of a deep red colour, 
used as a colouring ingre- 
dient forspiriland turpen- 
tine varnishes and pomls, 
&c. The Roman OHHH 
Wwas Dragon's Blood. 
DrAught (or Drawto] Ohambar, O. E. The 

^iHb-drataiag rocnt. 

DrangbU, Oum o£ (See Dames, Latrun- 

CULI.) 

SnTld'hA, Hind. A Hindoo temple con- 
structed on an octagonal plan. (See Naoaras, 
VlUANA, Vrsara.) 

Snadan Foroflaln, made at the Royal 
Manufactory established at Meissen in Saxo^ 
in 1709, is most excellent anterior to 179^ 
since when its ancient perfection has been lost. 
The mark of the best period is two crossed 
swords, with a sloped cross or a smalt circle 
beneath. The later mark has a star beneath 
the swords. On rejected pieces the swords 
were cut across with a line ; but the manufac- 
tory at the present day counterfeits its old 
marks, Fig. 371 is a specimen of the best 
period, later than 1710 and before 1778. 

DrNHlr or DroMOiur (the buffit of the 
15th century, the ividaui of Ibe 16th) was the 
princi™l object of Ihe dining-room, on which 
were displayed all the omunenlal plate of tbe 
owner of the house, costly vases, &c. Kings 
had often three dressers, one for silver, another 
for silver-gold, and the third for gold plate. In 
form they varied ; but they were made of tbe 
most valuable woods, and enriched with the 
finest carving. They were sometimes covered 
over with doth of gold ; the city of Orleans 
oScred one in rold Co Charles IV., which wa* 
valued at 8000 Uvrea Toumois. 

DriIbB,Hind. A bell uied in Buddhist worship. 
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Drinktiig-fliip* of Olui are freqaentl? found 

ID the Saxon bairows or graves in England. 
They are omamented in various patterns, and 



ronnded at the bottom. The Anglo-Saxons 
were also rich in cups of the precious meUls. 



Drip, Arch. The edge ofa roof ; the eaves ; 



thec< 



a of a 



Drip-itoae, Arch. The moulding in Gothic 
architecture which serves as a canopy for 
an opening and to throw off the rain. It ii 
also called wcaihtT-maulding and waltr-labU, 
(See also Cokoka.) 

Dromo, Dramon, R. ifipiiuir ; Spo^tTr, to run). 
A vessel remarkable for its swift sailing; hence — 

Dromon or Dromonnd, O, E. A mediaeval ship, 
propelled by obis and one sail, used for the trans- 
portoftroops. The Crusaders called it a</n>»«)ihrr'. 

Dromoi, Gr. and Egyp. (tpiiios). (i) The 
Spartan racecourse. (2) An avenue leading 
to the entrances of Egypliio temples ; that lead- 
ing to the great temple of Kamac contained 660 
colossal sphinxes, all of which were monoliths. 

Drop Laka is B pigtDcnt obtained from Bia- 
lil wood, which affords a very fugitive colour. 

Dropi, Arch. (Lat. gutta). Ornaments re- 
sembling drops, used in the Doric entablature, 
immediately under the triglvph and mutule. 

Drnidle (Monuments), Celt. (Celtic monu- 
menL<<, abo known by the name of Mtgalilhit. 
(See Standing-stones, Dolmens. Menhirs, 
Cromlechs, &c.). The most ancient and pro- 
bably the largest Celtic or Druidical temple 
was at Avebury in Wiltshire. Dr. Sluiiley, 
who surveyed it in \-j7a, sajfs that "this may 
be regardeil as the grand national cathedral, 
while the smaller circles which are met with in 
other parts of the island may be compared to 
the parish or village churches. 

Dnun, Arch. (1) Of a dome or cupola, the 
Styixibate (or vertical part on which the 
columns rest). (3) Of the Corinthian and 
Composite capitals, the solid part ; called also 
Bell, Vase, Basket. 

Dr; Point. Direct engraving upon copper 
with the sharp eiching-needle itself, without the 
plate being covered with etching-ground, or the 
lines bit in by acid. This method produces very 
soft and delicate work, but it is not so durable 
in printing as the etched line. 

uTjttt. In painting, substances imparted 
to oils to make them dry quickly. The most 
general in use is oxide ot lead, but white ^ 
copperas, oxide of manganese, ground glass, 
oxide of zinc, calcined tiooes, chloride of lime, 
and verdigris have all been used at various timet. 

DrTiog Oil. Boded oil, used in painti^u 
as a vehicle and a varnish. It is linseed oil 
boiled with litharge (or oxide of lead). 

DrjiiM), A style of painting in which the 
outline is harsh and formal, and the Colour deli- 
dent in mellowness and harmony. 

DncfchUla, O. E. Broad-toed shoes of the 
15th century. 
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Fig. 373. Duke's coronet. 



Duke, Her. The highest rank and title 

in the British 
peerage; first 
introduced by 
Edward III. 
in the 3rear 

I337> ^hen 
he created the 
Black Prince 
the first Eng- 
lish duke (in 
Latin " dux "). The coronet of a duke, arbitrary 
in its adornment until the i6th century was far 
advanced, is now a circlet, heightened with eight 
conventional strawberry-leaves, of which in re- 
presentation three and two half-leaves are 
shown. {B&utelL) 

Snleimer. A musical instrument, the proto- 
type of our pianoforte. It was very early 
known to the Arabs and Persians, who called it 
santir. One of its old European names is the 
cimbal. The Hebrew nebei, or perhaps the 
psanierin mentioned by Daniel, is supposed to 



have been a dulcimer ; the psaUerion of the 
Greeks also. A hand organ of the Middle Ages 
was called a dulcimer. 

Dnnkirk. A manufactory of modem fieuence 
which only existed for a short time in the i8th 
century, and was closed within a year. The 
works are therefore very rare. jacquOnart 
mentions a clock bearing a close resemblance 
to certain Dutch products, inscribed Dickhoof 
and A, Duisbur^y and by the latter name 
identified as Dunkirk work. 

Dnni, Celtic Ancient hill forts of the sim- 
plest kind, consisting of a round or oval earthen 
wall and ditch on a rising ground, probably 
contemporary with the pit dwellings. 

Bnniter, O. £. Broad-doth made in 
Somersetshire, Ump, Edward III. 

Dutoh Pink« (See Pinks.) 

Bntoh Whita. (See Carbonate of Lead, 
Barytes.) 

Bwtrarab'ha, Dwaragopouraa, Dwara- 
harmya, Bwarapraaada, Bwaratala, Ind. (See 
Gopouras.) 



E. 




Sagle, Her. The eagle (called in heraldry 

^/cyi?»)appears in 
the earliestEnglish 
examples of arms, 
and his appearance 
often denotes an 
alliance with Ger- 
man princes. Both 
the German em- 
perors and Rus- 
sian czars adopted 
the eagle for their 
heraldic ensign in 
support of their 
claim to be con- 
Fig. 274. Eagle^Ensign of France, sidered the suc- 
cessors of the 
Roman Caesars. The eagle borne as the en- 
sign of Imperial France sits, grasping a thunder- 
bolt, in an attitude of vigilance, having its 
wings elevated, but the tips of the feathers 
drooping, as they would be in a living bird. In 
remote antiquity the eagle was an emblem of 
the sun, and the double-headed eagle typifies the 
rising and the setting sun. The eagle was the 
attribute of Jove as his messenger. The eagle 
killing a serpent or a hare is an ancient symbol 
of victory. In Christian art the eagle is the attri- 
bute of St. John the Evangelist, the symbol of 
the highest inspiration. St John is sometimes 
represented with human body and eagle head. 




Fig. 275. Earl's coronet. 



The lectern in Christian churches is commonly 
in the form of an eagle. Elisha the prophet is 
represented with a two-headed eagle. (See 
AguiLiE.) 

Earl, Her. (from the Gaelic iarJUUk, *'a 
dependent chief" = tar, "after," and flaih^ 
** lord"; pronounced iarrl). Before 1337 the high- 
est, and now the 
third degree of rank 
and dignity in the 
British peerage. An 
earPs coronet has 
eisht lofty rays of 
gold rising from the 
circlet, each of 
which supports a 
large pearl, while between each pair of these 
rays there is a golden strawberry -leaf. In re- 
presentation five of the rays and pearls are shown. 
Elevated clusters of pearls appear in an earl's 
coronet as early as 1445 ; but the present form 
of the coronet may b« assigned to the second 
half of the following centurv. 

Eurl ICarihal. In England, one of the great 
officers of state, who regulates ceremonies and 
takes cognizance of all matters relating to 
honour, arms, and pedigree. ^ 

Early Engliih Architeotnro. The first oi 
the pointed or Gothic styles of architecture used 
in England. It succeeded' the Norman towards 
the end of the 12th century, and gradually 
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Bam, Scotch. An eagle 



EkJ-iliigi (Ul. irtauns, Gr. /rdria) were 
> common ornament for ladies in Greece and 
Rome, and among the early Ssjcons : they were 
worn by men during the reigns of Elizabeth and 

laithTfthlM, Arch. Theprojectinecouraeof 
stones in a wall, immediately above the surface 
of the ground, now called the plinth, {Parier.) 

EftrUiBawin. (See Pottbry.) 

Eutl (from tbe German eitl, an ass). A 
frame with movable rest for resting pictures on. 



feast of the Passover. The Paschal season 
originally extended over fifleen days, from Palm 
Sunda; to Low Sunday. (See Smilh and 
Chatham's Diet, of Ckristian An/.) 

S»TM (A.S. efett, the edge). The over- 
hanging " edge " of the roof of a house. 

Ebinlitei, Fr. Workers in 6ae cabinet- 
making. 

Ebon;. A heavy, hard, black wood, obtained 
fiom tlie Diospyrus ebenus. Ebony and other 
exotic woods came into general use iti Europe 
from the end of the I7lh century — subsequently 
lo 1695, when the Dutch settled In Ceylon. The 
black ebony is the most valuable, but there are 

Seen and yellow varieties. Old carved ebony 
miture found in English houses dates gene- 
rally from the early years of the Dutch occupa- 
tion of Ceylon. 

SbniiiBui. Made of ivory. 

Ecbuioi {UOaiva, to disembark). A sacrifice 
oflered to Apollo after a favourable voyage. 

Bo«latl«, Gr. General assembly of the citizens 
of Athene (See Smith and CAetlham's Diet. 
ef Chriilian Ant.) 

XohM, Gr. and R, (ilxor. sound or Boise). 
Earthenware or bronze vessels used to strengthen 
tlwKandiiitheatTef. (See AcoitsTic Vessels.) 
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Eehlnni, Ardi. (Or. tx""'' a hedgehog). 
The fgg and dart or tgg and tengue ornament 
freouently carved on the round moulding, much 
used in classic architecture, called Ibe m>alo. 
(Fig. 277.) 

SehomatiT (jitTfoy, a measure). The art of 
measuring the duration of sounds. 

EeorchM, Fr. (lit. flayed). Said of an ana- 
tomical model specially prepared for the stady 
of the muscular system. 

Eephoutii*, Chr. That part of a devotional 
office which is said audibly, in contrast with that 
said sccrili. 



Eenelle, Fr. A porringer. Fig. 37S is a 
specimen in the best style of Venetian porcelain. 

EdwaTd-ShoTelboKdi, O. £. Broad shillings 
of Edward VI., formerly used in playing the 
game of stiovelboard, {Halliivtll.) 

Effeii of Ww, Scotch. Warlike guise. 

Efflgiai, R. An image or effigy. The word U 
USuatlyapplied to the heads upon Loins or medals. 

SgK and Dart, or Zgg and Tosgne, Orna- 
ment. Arch. (Fr, aards tt ovts), A carving 
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commonljr inserted 
(See Echinus.) 

Sgg-lMMt or Bgg>Sanirdiv, O. E. 

Satui^y before Shrove Tuesday. 

S^-ihsll ?oi«al«in. A very thin white 
porcelain of the " Rose family," to which the 
Chinese have given the name of " potcelu 
without embryo." 

Egg*< as a Christian emblem, are supposed 
to represent " the immature hope of the resw 
rection." {JVarf^y.) 

Egret {Fr. aigratt). A small white heroi 
marked by a cral on his head. 

IgTptiu Aiehitaetor* and Bealptnrs can \ 
studied in ihe monuments remaining from n 
motest antiquity to almut A>D, 30a. Great vaiietii 
of style occur, which can be easily attributed t 
their respective periods by the hieroglyphical 
inscriptions. The three primitive motives of 
all Egyptian buildings arc the pyramid, icaia, 
and itnutia-fs of timber t all contemporary with 
the most ancient relics. In sculpture, the most 
ancient vorks of all are also those most remarkable 
for fidelity to nature. The conventionality intro- 
duced afterwards with the canon 0/ fropertiotii is 
iliti combined with a close imitation of Nature 
in the details. The Grecian or Ptolemaic period 
begins B.C. 322. [See WilMrtson't ' 
Egyptian, Canint^i Egyptian Architic. 
the VQtVioi Brugsch, MarrUllf,S<Udi, Ebtrs, &c.] 

BgTptiku Bliw, the brillia 



four 



, Ihe 



Fie. *rk. Ovifor 
Ejyptiai 

science, and precisioi 



ments, is found by 
analysis to consist of 
the hydrated pro- 
toxide of copper, 
mixed with a minute 
quantity of iror 
green colour w 
rived from another 
oxide of copper ; 
let from manganese 
or gold ; yellow from 
silver, or perhaps 
iron ; and red from 
the protoxide of cop- 
per. 

BgTptiui Pottery 
of great beauty is 
found in great quan- 
tities along with the 
cosily ornaments 
in the tombs. It is 
intermediary between 
porcelain and stone- 
ware, and its colour- 
ing demonstrates a 
high degree of skill, 
' Among 



Eikon, Gr., or Iodd, LaC. An image; hence 
iconoclasts or image-breakers. 
Button, Chr, (from ilXai, to wind or 



Egypliaa. 

fold). The cloth on which the elements are 
consecrated in the Eucharist. " The dUlon 
represents the linen cloth in which the body of 
Christ was wrapped when it was taken down 
from the crossandlaidin the toml)."(6'(rina»r(u). 

EUedoi, Chr. A ceremony of the Greek 
Church, of two parts. (l) The bearing into 
the church in procession of the book of the 
Gospels is called the Lesstr Entrance. (2) A 
similar bearing in of the elements of Ihe Eucha- 
rist is called the Greater EtUrancr, 

Slteoltt« (tit. oil-stone). A mineral having 
a fatQ* resinous lustre. 
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ElsBOtheftiiim, Gr. and R. A room in a 
suite of baths where oils, perfumes, and essences 
were kept, and the bathers were anointed and 
rubbed. 

ElapheboUa, Gr. Athenian festivals held in 
the month called Elaphebolion^ or the ninth 
month of the year, when a stag (fAo^os) was 
sacrificed to Diana. 

Elbow-ganntlet. A long gauntlet of plate 
armour, adopted from the Asiatics in the i6th 
century. 

Elbow-pieoM (Fr. coudih^s), Plate armour 
to cover the joint at the elbow. 

Elbows, Mod. (Fr. accoudoirs). The divisions 
between the stalls in a church, also called by 
the French **museaux,** from the fact of their 
ends being ornamented with an animal's head. 

Electoral Bonnet, Her. A cap of crimson 
velvet fi[uarded with ermine, borne over the 
inescutcheon of the arms of Hanover from i8oi 
to 1816. 

Eleotrotint. A method of preparing en- 
graved copper plates for the printing-press by 
the electrotype process. {Stt Art youmal^ 1850.) 

Electrotype. The process whereby works in 
relief are produced by the agency of electricity, 
through which certain metals, such as gold, 
silver, and copper, are precipitated from their 
solutions upon moulds in so fine a state of 
division as to form a coherent mass of pure 
metal, equal in toughness and flexibility to the 
hammered metals. (FatrAoit.) At the present 
day electrotypes are generally taken from en- 
gravings on wood for printing from. 

Electmm (^Xccrpov). In Homer and Hesiod 
this word means amher, Pliny says that when 
gold contains a fifth part of silver, it is called 
electrum. Its colour was whiter and more 
luminous than that of gold, and the metal was 
supposed to betray die presence of poison. 
Specimens are rare. A beautiful vase of electmm 
is preserved in the St Petersburg Museum. 
Some coins in electrum were struck by the 
kings of Bosporus, and by Syracuse and some 
Greek states. 

Elementa, Chr. The bread and the wine in 
the Lord's Supper. In the Eastern liturgies 
the unconsecrated elements are called "the 
Mysteries," and the bread alone the Seal 
(<r^pa7h), from its being divided by lines in the 
form of a cross. The interesting subject of the 
composition and form of the elements in the 
early churches is fully discussed in the "Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities" (Smith and 
Cheetham). 

Elemine. A crystallized resin used to give 
consistency to the varnish which forms part of 
the composition of lacquer. 

Elenonas, R. (IXf7xos> (0 A pear-shaped 
pearl highly esteemed by the Roman ladies, who 
wore such pearls mounted as drops or pendants 



to brooches and rings. (See the illustration to 
Crotalium.) (2) An index to a book. 

Elephant. In mediaeval heraldry this animal 
is a symbol of piety, from an ancient legend, 
mentioned by i£lian, Pliny, and others, that it 
has in religious reverence, witH a kind of devo- 
tion, not only the stars and planets, but also the 
sun and moon. 

Elephant Paper. Drawing-paper manufac- 
tured in sheets, measuring 28 inches by 23. 
Double ElefhatU Paper measures 40 inch&s by 26}. 
Elenainiaii Xysteriet. The holiest and most 
venerated of the Greek festivals. The Lesser 
Eleusinia, held at Agrae in the month Anthes- 
terion, were a preparation for the Greater, 
which were celebrated at Athens and Eleusis. 
The Mysta were the initiated at the Lesser, of 
which the principal rite was the sacrifice of a 
sow, previously purified by washing in the Can- 
tharus. The Greater were celebrated every year 
in the month Boedromion, and lasted nine days. 
On the first day the Mystae assembled at Athens ; 
on the second they went through a ceremony of 
purification at the sea coast ; the third was a 
day of fasting ; on the fourth there was a pro- 
cession of a waggon drawn by oxen, followed 
by women who had small mystic cases in their 
hands ; on the fifth, or torch day, the Mystae 
went in the evening with torches to the temple 
of Demeter, where they passed the night ; on 
the sixth, which was the most solemn of all, a 
statue of lacchos, the son of Demeter, was 
borne in procession to Eleusis, and the M3rstse 
were there initiated in the last mysteries 
during the following night. There was some- 
thing in the secrets of this part of the ceremony 
which excited greatly the imagination of the 
ancient writers, especially Christians, who de- 
scribe them " in an awful and horrible manner." 
Each of the initiated was dismissed by the 
mystagogus with the words ic^{, Smvo^. On 
the next day they returned to Athens, and 
resting on the bridge of Cephisus engaged in a 
contest of ridicule with tne passers-by: the 
eighth and ninth days were unimportant. 

Elentheria. A Greek festival in honour of 
Zeus Eleutherios (the Deliverer). 

Elevati of Ferrara. One of the Italian 
literary academies. Their device was from the 
fable of Hercules and Antaeus, with the motto 
from Horace, ^* Superat tellus^ sidera donat" 
(Earth conquers us, but gives us Heaven). 

Elevation, (i) In Architecture, &c., a per- 
pendicular plan drawn to a scale. (2) In 
Christian archaeology, the lifting up of the 
elements at certain points in the Eucharistic ser- 
vice, universally prescribed in the early Oriental 
liturgies, and introduced into the Western 
Church with the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Elgin Xarblei. Friezes and metopes from 
the Parthenon at Athens, brought to the 
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Pvihoion. OncoTlbcEliiliUHbki. 

"Guide" to ihese scnlplures published by the 
; those on the sathorities of the British Muieum. (Fig. 
.; procession in aSa.) 
bonourof Athena; those on the Metopes, chiefly | EUitbetta, Qiimil The costume and the 

**" '~ts of the Centaurs and Lapithte. There [ royal appuTtepances of this mooaich are well 

9 and frieies, especially from the , illustrated by ihe Royal Seal. In the Royal Anns 

"'" ' "'  ' "' we see the lions and the lilies ifrance modtm 

and England quartirly). On the reverse (Fig. 
" 1 Ihe Tudor Rose, fleur-de-lis, and ha 
appear separately crowned for Englan 
France, and lieland. Elizabeth was fona 
of allegory and devices. In her portrait 
by Zonany "the Jintng of her robe is 
worlted with eyes and eais, and on her 
left sleeve is embroidered a serpent— all 
to imply wisdom and vigilance." In her 
other hand is a rainbow with the motto, 
" Nen line salt irit " (no rainbow without 
the sun). 

Eliimbethan. The style of archilectnre 
and decoration gradually developed during 
the reign oftheTudors in England, lis 
characteristics are a mixed revival of clas- 
sical forms with qunint and grotesque relics 
of the Gothic. Typical examples are 
Crewe Hall. Speke, in Lancashire, Haddon 
Hall, Kenilworth Cas11«, Raglan Castle, 
&c. 

SUipiU, Klltpia. A figure formed by 
cutting a cone ohliqnely across its length ; 

BlUpwgn^ An instrument for ile- 
scribing a semi-ellipse. 

Ellotift or HellottA. A Cormtbian fes- 
tival with a torch-race, in honour of Athena 
as a goddess of hre. 
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XUTehBlnin, R. (xixm, a light). The wick 
of »n oil lamp ; it vas made of flax fibres or 

papynii. 



Fi|.3S4. Gnu Seal ofQuci 



early Christians, apccially 
martyrs. The practice was derived from the 
Jews. As a pagan ceremony embalming was 
intended to Bidlilale crtmalien. 

Efflbtlon, Gr. and R. A beak, corTesponding 
to the modem ram, under the bows of a w-ir 
gaUey, for the purpose of »nking the enemy. 

Embat, Gr. A shoe of white felt, used esp. 
by the Boratians. 

lEmhar Dayi, Chr. (in An^lo-Saxon,_yiwi(TK 
dagat, "recurrent days;" m Lalin, jejunia 
qaaiiier temferum t in French, iei quoin temps, 
&c). Special fasts appointed to be observed al 



ich t>t 'Ctx fmtr seasotu ol 
the j'ear. In the Eastern Church there is no 
trace of such an observance. (The word has no 
conne^iion with emhtri in the sense of ashes.) 
lablavm, Her. (See Blazon.) 
Bmblemata, Gr. (^ikUtAi; to put in). 
Inlaid work, or (i) Mosaic made of 
coloured cubes of glass or vitreous enamel. 
(SeeSKCTiLE, Tessellatum, Vermicu- 
LATUM.) Fig. 285 represents tmtlemata 
of different kinds of glass, (3) Cntsis 
enquisilely wrought on the surface of ves- 
sels or other pieces of furniture ; as, for 
instance, alabaster on marble, gold on 
silver, silver on bronze. The Romans 
generally used the term etta/a for this kind 
of work. From Ehblbmata is derived 
our word EMBLew, the true meaning of 
which is *' a syrDbolical figure or compo- 
sition which conceals an allegory." Thus 
an o^ symbolized malice and lust ; zfnUcan 
piety, and the Redeemer's lovefor the world, 
&c. The most important books of Emblems 
are by Alciati, Paiadin, and Sambuco. 

Enboliamui, XmboLla, or £mboliui, 
Chr. (1) An inserted or intercalated prayer 
in a liturgy, (z) The number of days re- 
quired to tnakc up the lunar year to Ibe 
solar. (SeeEPACT.) 
Embollnai, Gr. and R. {lit. somethingihrown 
in). Aninterludeorcomicpiecereciledbyan 
aclress Umbeliaria) between the acts of a drama. 
XmbolM, Arch., Chr. A covered portico or 
cloister surrounding the external walls of a church. 
Embolnm, Gr. The Greek term answering 
to the Latin Rostrum (q.v.). (Sec also 
Eu BOLTS H us.) 

Embolni, R. {(ii$a\n). The piston in the 
chamber of a pump. 
EmboMing, EmhoHment 

a boss ; raised ornamental work, 

XmboTcd, Her. Bent. An a 
has the elbow I0 the dexter. 

EmbraiiLTa, Arch, {i) The interval between 
the COPS of a t^ttlement. (i) An expansion of 
doorways, windows, &c., given by slanting the 
sides. (See Splay.) 

EmbnldaTj is one of the oldest of the orna- 
mental arts. Some specimens of ancient Egyp- 
tian embroidery are exhibited in the Louvre, and 
Herodotus mentions the embroidered vestments 
of the gods in Egypt. The Isreulites appointed 
Aholiab, "a cunning workman, and an embroi- 
derer in blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
linen," to be chiif rmbmiiUrn' Ka (hesacrtd ark. 
The prophet Eiekiel mentions the embroidery 
of Tyri. It was the principal domestic occu- 
^tion of ladies in Crtai, from the days when 
Penelope embroidered a garment for Ulysses, 
representing a dog chasing a deer. The Romani 
called embn^dery "Phi^am," and imported 
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Fig. iS&jlHliaalEinbroldeTY. Id the iDdiui leclioD of 
the Souib KeniuftoD Muvum. 

unstical vestments. Pope Paschal, in the 9th 
century, was the greatest patron of the art. 
When the Caliph Omar pilUg*^ the Penian 
palace of Khoiioes, he fouod there a carpet of 
silk and cloth of gold, sixty cubits squai^, hav- 
ing a garden depicted upon it, and rubies, 
emeralds, sapphires, beryls, topazes, and pearls 
anauged with coniumnute skill to lepreseat 
trees, fruit and flowers, rivulets, fountains, roses 
and shrubs. Our English word "embroidery " 
is derived from the Celtic "brouda," to prick. 
AnglO'Saxonembroiderywas celebrated Ihmugh- 
o^Xixa^aaOpui Anglicanum. The celebrated 
Bayenx tapestry is attributed to the Tjth century. 
A copy of it may beieen in the Soulh Kensing- 
ton Museum. The art decayed in Eogland 
daring lb« Civil War of the 1 7th century. 



Kmbrnvd, Her. Stained with blood. 

EmItB. A French term for the /oi/o/iianf in uioil 
sketch, cauted by the absorption of the oil whilst 
it is d^ng. It is easily corrected by a glaie. 

ZnuMla. A precious stone of various shades 
of green, much used bv the ancients for gera- 
engraviug. The less brilliant varieties are known 
as tieryls. For its significance in Christian art, 
see Green. 

Imsrall Orwu. A vivid bright green jng- 
ment, prepared from the arseniate of copper, and 
used both in oil and water-colours ; called also 
Paid Vtnnise Great. 

Smliaarinm, R. {tmiUe, to send forth), A 
channel, natural or artificial, for letting oflT 
stagnant water. Some of these channels are the 
most wonderfol monuments of Roman ingenuity. 
The lakes of Ttasimene, Albaoo, Nemi, and 
Fucino were all drained by bmissasia. The 
last is open to inspection, and is described as " a 
stupendousworkof engineering, planned by Julius 
Cresar, and completed by the Emperor Claudius. ' 

Xmpftlltle, Gr. Damascening (q.v.) or in 
aittia work practised by the ancients, as opposed 
to Toreutic Art (chy-)- 

Bmperor Paper. The largest kind of draw- 
iiw-paper manufactured ; in sheets measuring 
66 inches by 47. 

Zmphotian, Chr. (from in^mrlim, to en- 
lighten). A name eiven in the early Church to 
the white robe with which persons were in. 
vested in baptism ; as it were, "a robe of light" 

XmplaetoB, Gi. and R. (lit inwoven). A 
method of building, originating in Greece and 
adopted by the Romans, in which a space 
left in the bterior of the wall was filled in 
with rubble, the whole block of masonry being 
bound together at intervals by ties (liiaiona). 
In the enpaving, r and i are the ijuare itena, 
the parts between them being the tiei or diatonoi, 
and r) the rubble. (See Fig, 249.) 

Emporliun, Gr. and R. [tiatfui, a passenger 
in a ship). A place at a sea-port where imported 
merchandise was warehoused and exposed for 
sale. The remains of the ancient emporium of 
Rome have been discovered on the baioks of the 
Tiber. The name is sometimes applied to a town, 
but applies properly only to a certain place in a 

EiufoU or Xoftbdia, Chr. (Gr. tmi^^a). 
A corona or chandelier of "nine lights." 
Eaalvren, Her, (See Entoire.) 
Eumel (Fr. amail; Ital. smalto). A 
glassy substance of many brilliant colours, 
melted and united to gold, silver, copper, 
bronze, and other metals in the furnace. 
Enamel is coloured vihiU\ij oxide of tin. Hue by 
oxide of cobalt, red by gold, and frivn by copper. 
Different kinds of enamel are (i) inlaid or in- 
crusted. (3} Transparent, showing designs on 
the metal under it, (3) Painted as a complete 
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picture. "Many fine specimens of indent | 

Chinese eoameL were seen in the Exbitntian of 

1851. They have the entunel OQ copper, beau- 

tifiiUy coloured and enlivened with figures of I 

Aovrers, birdt, and other animals. The 

colourioe a moal ->■"•- --■■ -»—«!.- 

The Chinese atj iha 

this manufacture ha 

last six or eight h 

tuiu.) Beautiiul tn 

made in India. 

They look like 

^ice* of emerald 

or sapphire laid 

in beds of gold, 

having tiny figures 

of beaten gold let 

into their surfaces. 

{SeealsoCLOisoN- 

nt, CHAHP-LEVi. 

&c)Thebeaulifiil 
example of enam- 
el-work. Fig. 287, 
is attributed to 
Benvenuto Cellini. 
(See FIc. i88.> 

IlwmtL Paint- 
ing in enamel is 
done by means of 
colours tllBt are 
vitrifiable, a qua- 
lity (bat i> com- 
municated to them 
by combining them 
which is csTled th 
fdsed and fixed on 
action of fire, which ] 
applied such change: 
Tiously learned to ca 

Eaamellwl Olua. 

Softmalled Taret. 

Snewnia, Chr, J 

EBMip«,Gr. An archilectiual 
decoration formed of festoons 
or garlands of flowers and fruits "'"'' 

(■o^rsl), whence its name. Fig. 
zSE shows an example from the temple of Vctta 
at Tivoli. 

Enoavitla, R. (lit. burning in). The art of 
painting in encaustic Plinysays, "Thecolours 
were applied with wax on moible, and tmns- 
perent gum on ivoty. Coloured wax was ap- 
plied to the wall in the form of a paste, and in 
the manner of mosaic or enamels. This was 
then melted or fused with hot irons (eauiiria), 
a small fillet of a different tint beii^g ■"• 
serted between each flat tint." Fairholt sa^s, 
"There Is no antique painting extant which 
is properly called ENCAUSTIC ; all those sup- 
posed to be so have, on closer examlna- 



Fkrsco or In Tem- 



ion, proved. I 
XnoKUtle TUei. Ornamental tiles for floor- 



Fig. 18;. Pendant of gold. 



A table made with 

(lit. wont on the 
breast, or from 
the Gr. ^sAif f«, 
to contain in the 
womb). (i)Small 
caskets contain- 
ing relics or ft 
copy of the Gos- 
pels, worn by the 
early Christians 
suspended from 
the neck. (See 
Epomadioh.) 
Their use is of 
the highest an- 
tiquity, and speci- 
mens have been 
found in the 
tombs of the an- 
cient ccineteiy ol 
the Vatican, be- 
lontjing to the 
4lh century. 
These were square 
in form, having 
il monogram IXP for 
between the letters 
ectoral crosses worn 
io called erKoi/ia. 
arm of a crou are 



(i.e. eirt on). A 
Greek apron, lied round the 
waist, worn chiefly by yoiu^ 
maidens and by slaves to keep 
the tunic clean. 
Enarelieal I<«tt«r*. (1) Chr. Let1eTs"sent 
round " to all who should read them, and not 
addressed to any particular person (from the 
members of a council, &c.). {2) Gen. The same 
words, ypitiiiuTa tyxiK^ia, apply to the subjects 
which the Greeks included in the " circle of the 
sciences," or encyclopsedia. 
Sneyited. Enclosed in a. cyst. 
Bnd««Bgon (MfHi, eleven ; ymrla, an an^). 
A plane figure having eleven sides and eleven 
angles. 

Endom, Her. A diminutive of the Palk 
(q.v.), one-fourlh of its width. 
Sndo'hys. (^ee Endyus.) 
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Fif. iBS. Encupi(Fat«>iu) so Ibe Temple of Vtit 



ing-boots of Cretan origin, such as Diana is re 
presented weajriog by the Greek sculptors. 
Among the Roini.ns the cndnmis was an ample 
blanket of coarse wool, introduced from Gaul, 
in which athletes wrapped themselves when thpy 
were heated with the eiercises, Endromi! Tyria 
was tbe name given to a large woollen wrap 
much finer than the ordinary cndnmis, and 
which was worn by the Roman ladies aiier their 
gymnastic exercises. 

bdytii, Chr. {Mia, to put on). 1'his term, 
ui the Middle Ages, denoted an at tar- covering ; 
othei terms for it were tndothit and endetkyt. 

Bmt^iuhu, Chr. Men possessed with 
devib. 

BnfMi, Fi, A sepulchral vault usually placed 
under the choir of a church ; it assumed the 
form of a large niche. OricinaUy bishops were 
ialerred by "droit d'enfeu in tombs of this 
kind. The term is derived from the Latin info- 
dtrt (to dig). 

Infllvd, Her. Pierced with the sword. 

Bngagaanti, Fr. "Double ruffles that M 
over the wrists." {Ladia' Diclioncoy, 1694.) 

KogliiMr'i Cartridge. Drawin?.paper manu- 
bctured in sheets measuring 30 by 33 inches. 
DoubU Enptuti't Cartridge measures 46 inches 

Sngobe, Fr. A "slip" or thin coating of 
while clay used to coat pottery before the in- 
venlion of the tin glaze. 

Sngrsilad, Her. A border-line indented in 

EngrkTing. Copper-plate ei^raving ts called 
Chalcogbaphy (q.v.) (Gr. X"***', copper) j 
wood engraving, Xvlooraphy (q.v.) (Gr. 
ti\n, wood}; and engraving on stone, LlTHo- 
0«APHY (q.v.) (Gr. \iia,, a stone). [Each 
procesi it described under its own heading. 
See also Etckihq.] 
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Raised towards the CRiir, 
or upper part of the shield. 

Eonopyln, Pel. {inia and ■iAai). Literally, 
nine gates ; a fortiHed enclosure constructed by 
the ficeotian Pelagians round the Acropolis <rf 
Athens, some years after the Trojan war. 
Xerxes destroyed the enneafyla after the cap- 
tare of Athens. A few fragments of it remain 
to this day, not far from the temple of the 
Wingless victory. 




F,ss. ,Bft J5 



ic Kn^g 



Snotla, Gr. (Latinauru). Eail-RINGS (q.v.). 

XnianlatDr, Med. Lat. (from the Italian in- 
iigtta, an ensign). A mounted ensign-bearer. 

Xnilenlai, R. A small sword, or child's 
sword, used as a plaything. It is the diminu- 
tive of Ensis. 

Bnilgnad, Her. Adorned ; having some en- 
sign of honour pkced above, as a coroitet above 
a shield. 



Fig. 3«i. Gallic Eoiifn. 

Xniignl, Gen, (Lat. signa militaria ; Gr. 
»))/«7a). Military symbols beneath which Sol- 
diers are ranged according to the different 
regiments to which they belong. The most 
andent Roman ensign was a bundle of straw, 
bay, or fern. Then came the eagle, the 
wolf, the minotaur, the horse, and the boar. 
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r. Epublalurewithici 



„ by the 

everal (oAorti, and the 

centuries h^ also each 
its ensign ) but these were 
cloth fl^ Under Con- 
stantine the LABARUM 
(q.T.) was introduced, 
(See Cuspis, Figs. 338 to 
23°-) 

Bttiiliidliiiii, Med. Lat. 
A contest in sport with 
swords, (See Cembel, 
Hastiludium.) 

SdiIi, Bword. A syno- 
nym of Gladius (q.V.). 

EmU • Eitoa, Med. 
A stabbing-sword, usually 
carried at the saddle-bow. 
EntabUtnrt. A mem- 
ber of architecture placed 
as a crown to another. 
The entablature is com- 
posed of arc/iitrave, the 
part immediately above 
the column ; frifu, the 
central space i and cor- 
nice, the upper projecting 
mouldirgs. (See Fig.rS4.} 
I Zntalnia, Chr. The 

document by which a 
bishop confers the right 
of hearing confessions. 
EnUlU, Gr. and R. {tnaaa, a stretching 
tight). The sweUingofa. balustre or oftheshafi 
of a column. The narrowing of the shaft is , 
called CONTRACTURA (q.v.J, ; 

EntBTOlou, Arch. A passage between two 
rooms in a house. ' 



t. IM. E^TPtiu Calun 



Bnthroalifttloii, Chr. (Lat. irualludran). (t) 
The ceremony of placing a newly-ordained 
bishop upon his throne, (a) That of placing the 
relics in the altar of a church on consecration. 
(3) The installation of a presbytei^ in bis 
church is sometiines called enthrvauatiaa. 

Sntire, Her. Said of a charge when it ex- 
tends to Ihe border-lines of a shield, coat, or 
banner ; also of a shield, coat, or banner of 
arms, when borne without any diETerence or 
mark of cadency. 

Entoirs, EatOTre, Her. A bordure charged 
with a series of inanimate figures or devices, as 
crosslels, roundles, &C. To a similar bordure 
of living figures the term Enaluron is ap- 

Bstruiee, Chr. (See EisoDOSand Introit.) 

EiitTMOvp*, Fr. When two vaults are super- 
imposed, and iKith spring from the same walls, 
" entrecoupe " is the term applied to the arched 
interval — if any— between them. 

EnvBloped, Envlrontd, Her. Surrounded. 

EoUu. (XolUn) Hup. A musical stringed 
instrument arranged to be played upon by the 
wind (from Eolus [or properly .^lolus], the ruler 
of the winds). 

Eolodieon. A musical instrument similar to 
a. harmonium, invented in the last century by 



Eera, Or. (Mpa). A festival held at Athens 
in honour of Icarius and his daughter Erigone. 
It was known also by the names of jEarn 
{aiiipt) and Alelit CAAStii). The last appella- 
tion originated in a hymn which was sung at the 
festival, and which had been composed by Theo- 
donis of Colophon. It was sometimes called 
"Eudeipnos," from the rich banquets usually 
given during its celebration. 

Epoct (Gr. /rural, sc hl^ifHU ; in Med. Lat 
adjeciiatus Luna). The number of days re- 
quired at the end of a lunar year to complete 
the solar year. (See EmboLISMUS.) 

Xpagomencs (sc. days), Gen. {i^ayiiitrm 
Tlliifoi, i. e. intercalated days). The name given 
to the five supplementary days of the year 
among those nations who divided the year into 
twelve months of thirty^ays each. 

Epanlliire or EpanllAi, Fr. Shoulder-pUtes ; 
also the shoulder-knots formerly worn by gen- 
tlemen, but now restricted to domestic servants. 
(See AlGLBT.) 

Epudftei, Chr. (^rtil^t, L e. worn 
above). The " fisher's coat " of St. Peter. A 
coarse cloak worn by the monks of Ihe Middle 
Ages over another garment ; it is also called, 
in the ancient MSS., su/traria, niptrindum, and 
sagvs rvstiau. It is frequently descrilied, es- 
pecially in the East, as made of skins ffiqAorrlfi, 
pdliccns). 
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Spergne (Fr. ipargne^ economy). An orna- 
mental stand, with dish and branches, for the 
centre of a table. 

Bpeniay Ware. At Epemay were specially 
made glazed wares in relief for the service of the 
table, in shapes such as a hare, a fowl, &c. , in 
half relief; also surprise or puzzle jugs. 

Spha or Ephah, Heb. A measure of capa- 
city, about 3 pecks and 3 pints. 

^hebenm, Gr. (^<f>Y7i3e<oy). The large hall 
of a gymnasium, situated in the centre of the 
building, in which the youths {ephebi) practised 
gymnastic exercises. 

Ephippinm, Gr. (i<l>lirwioy, i. e. for putting on 
a horse). A saddle. Among the Greeks and 
Romans it was a kind of pad, square or round 
in shape, and r^^larly stuffed. Saddle-cloths hung 
from it, but it had no stirrups. The word s^i/a, or 
xUa equestris^ became common in later times. 

Bphod, Hebrew. A short upper garment worn 
by the Jewish priests. The ephod, which was also 
worn by the Jewish judges and kings, was made 
of fine linen ; that of the high priest consisted of 
a sleeved tunic, woven with gold thread, purple, 
hyacinth, and twisted flax. Two sardonyx 
stones set in gold adorned the clasps by which 
this tunic was fastened round the shoulders. 

Epi or Oironette, Fr. The complicated iron 
ornament with which steeples and pointed roofs 
were surmounted in the architecture of the Re- 
naissance period, replaced in modem times by 
the weather- cock. A similar spiked ornament, 
of pottery or metal, is still common on the gables 
of houses in Normandy. 

Xpic. In Art, the graphic representation of 
an *' epos," or event, cardinal in history. 

Epiohysis, Gr. and R. {Mxv<ri5, i. e. that 
which pours in). A Greek pitcher with a 
long neck and a handle ; it was used for pouring 
wine into cups. 

Epicopiu, Gr. and R. (Mkwtos, i.e. furnished 
with oars). A vessel with oars. (See Navis.) 

Epieroonm, Gr. and R. A woman's garment, 
of a saffron yellow (crocus), whence its name. 

Epioyeloid. ''A curve described by the 
movement of the circumference of one circle on 
the convex or concave part of the circumference 
of another." {Stormonth. ) 

£pideipni8,Gr.(i.e. following the dinner). The 
last course of a dinner or any kind of banquet. 

Epidemia, Gr. (lit. among the people). Fes- 
tivals held at Argos in honour of Juno, and at 
Delos and Miletus in honour of Apollo. They 
received their name from the fact that these 
deities were supposed to be present at them, 
and to mingle with the people (^irl, among; 
3^/ios, people). 

Epidote. A mineral of a green or greyish 
colour : of the garnet family. 

Epidrom08, Gr. (x) The mizen, or sail on the 
mast nearest to the stem, in vessels with several 



masts. (2) A part of the oil-press. (3) A 
mnning rope passing through the rings of a 
large net for catching birds, by means of which 
the huntsman, who was on the watch, closed the 
net when the game had found their way into it. 

Epigonation, Gr., Chr. An ornament pecu- 
liar to the Eastern Church ; a lozenge-shaped 
piece of some stiff material, hanging from the 
girdle on the right side as low as the knee 
(whence its name). 

Epigms. (See Epiurus.) 

Epiphany, Chr. This festival is known by 
various names in the different European lan- 
guages ; and the names are either (i) mere re- 
productions of the Latin name, or renderings of 
it ; or (2) refer to the manifestation to the Magi 
as the three Kings, as the Dutch Dne-Koningen- 
dag, &c ; or (3) indicate it as the final day of 
the Christmas festivity, Twelfth Day^ &c. (See 
Smith and Cheetham's Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities.) 

Epiphi, Egyp. The third month of summer, 
called the season of harvests. 

EpirhediTim, R. (M Gr., and rheda Gallic). 
A kind of chariot. The word was formed by 
the Romans as above, and is explained as Oma- 
/netttum rhedarum, out plaustrum, (See Rheda, 
Plaustrum.) 

Episceninm, Gr. and R. (^vi-o^K^irioK, i. e. 
above the stage). A room situated above the 
stage, in ancient theatres, for the machinery. 

Epiioopalia, Chr. The ring and the pastoral 
staff, the distinctive marks of the authonty of a 
bishop. 

Episotron {M-awrpov), (See Canthus.) 

Epiitle Side (of a church). The south side. 

I^istomium, R. (crr^fta, a mouth). The 
cock of a vessel or water-pipe, which let out only 
a little water at a time. 

EpiBtylinm, Gr. and R. (^iri-irT^Aior). An 
epistyle ; literally, on the column (^irl, on, and 
irrvAos, a column); that is, the architrave or 
lower beam of an entablature laid horizontally 
upon columns. By analogy the term is used to 
denote the entire Entabuiture (q.v.). 

Epitaph {jkuvriu^ioi), (i) A eulog^ pronounced 
at a funeral. (2) Memorials of art in churches, 
in remembrance of the dead. (3) Inscriptions 
on tombs. 

Epithalaminm, Gr. A nuptial song. A 
fragment of verses from one of these songs, 
written by Hesiod, has come down to us« 

Epithedes or Sima, Arch. The upper member 
of the cornice of an entablature. 

Epitoga, R. A cloak worn over the toga. 

Epitozis, Gr. and R. That part of the cata- 
pult in which the missile was laid. 

Epitraehelion, Chr. (i. e. on the neck). Tb^ 
Gl^ek name for the stole. (See Stole.) 

Epiumi, R. (^irfovpor). A wooden peg used 
as a nail. 

K 
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BpMh. A Ried uid imporlant period of 
novelty or change, which gs-ve  new and 
distinctive character to Art. Q-'airluU.) 

EpomadlaD, Gr., Chr. The cord or ribbon by 
which relics, or crosses (encolpia), were sus- 
pended from the neck. 

Sqnai, R. Generally, any one onhoncback, 
a rider, and by analogy a knigbt, that is, a 
patrician or man of distinguished family. Eatas 
alarius was the name given to the cavalrj; ot the 
allies ; eqtus cataphraeluj was a knight whose 
horse, as well as himself, was clad in complete i 
armour ; equis exiraerdittariui were the picked ' 
cavalry in the service of the consuls ; tquei Ugii 






Equipped, Her. Fully anned,caparisOOed|Or 
provided. 

Iqnirift, R. Whut). Games in^itiiuted by 
Romulus, and celebrated at Rome in the Field of 
Mars on the third of the calends of March (27lh 
Febmary). These games, held in honour of 
Mais, consisted of chanot-race». There were two ' 
festivals of this name ; the second was on the «■ 
of the ides of March ( 14th March). 

Bqnnliiu or Scvlam, R. (lit. a colt, 
young horse). This was an inslniment of torture 
on which slaves were placed astnde. The law 
prwcribed that all slaves called as witne 
should be examined under torture. 

Bqnnt, R. A horse; properly a stallion, as op- 
posed to cauierius, a (relding, and equo, a mare. 

Bradlcmtsd, Her. Tom up by the roots. 

BrMtd, Her. Torn o<f with a ragged edge. 

Eramitei, Gr., Chr. Hermits. 

SrgAttnlam, R. (tni.i9^.ti, to work). A 
private prison attached to a farm or villa rtittica, 
in which insubordinate and ill-conducted slaves 
were kept in chains ; they were underlhe super- 
intendence of a gaoler, who was himself a slave, 
and who was called Ercastularius. Ergas- 
lula were built undei^round, and thus formed 
subterranean dungeons. 

Ergata, Gr. and R. (ipyinii, i.& worker). 
A strong capstan used for moving heavy vreiehts ; 
among other things, for hauling vessels on shore. 

Brletni, R. (lit. hedgehog). A militai? en- 
gine, a cheval-de-fiise or long beam studded 
with iron spikes, whence its name. It was 
placed acroEis a door or other opening to which it 



mal, the ermine, sometimes appears in blaion, 
and an ermine spot is borne as a charge. Gene- 
rally the ermine is an emblem of royalty, purity, 
and honour. The illustration (Fig. 395) is of 
the anns of Anne of Bretagne, the Quem of 
Charles VIII. 

Erottdift, Gr. {ipvrita). Festivals held every 
(ifUi year at Thespix in Boeotia, in honour c' 
Eroc, the principal divinity of the Thespian*. 
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. -. (l) The heraldic shield. (2) 
Meial plates on doori. Escutcheons are abun- 
dantly tued in Gothic architecture, and are 
rrEquently carved on the bosses of ceilings and 



Fig. 39a. EKUIchnHiorihcSroriu. 
■t the ends of weather mouldings, &c Some- 
limes, imiead of armorial bearing escutcheons 
have the instruments of the Crucitiiion or other 
devices carved on Ihein. 

BaentohfOB of Pratenoe, Her. A shield 
charged upon the field of another shield of 
larger size, and bearing a distinct coat of arms. 

wpttdon. A long Spanish sword. It was the 
weapon used for decapitation of criminals. 

XipUtnt, EzpLotni, Med. Lat. A dait 
(1361). 

Sipnagale, Bprlngmle, Itprinyold. A 
machine for throwing darts. 

Eaqi>lT*i Her. A rank next below (hat of 

SisadA, Euadnai, K. (from the Celtic ttt, a 
carriage). A chariot of Gaulish origin, drawn 
bj two horses, which was used by tbe Britons 
and the Germans in war. It was mounted 
on two wheels, and was open in front, but 
doted behind. The pole was broad, and the 
ridei used to run to and fro upon it in the 
battle. The Romans constructed carriages of 
B limiUr kind. A similar chariot drawn by one 
horse was called the eisium. (See CuRRUS.) 

Euonito. The cinnamon stone, a variety of 
the garnet. It is of a reddish yellow lint, 
resenibling the colour of cinnamon. These 
stones come principally from Ceylon, and are 
frequently sold for hyacinths or jacinths, from 
which, however, they differ in many important 
pecuiiariries. {ff. Emaimtl.) 

XiU. A mannfactory in Italy of soft porce- 
lain ; also of fine faience and pipe-clay. 



Batoe, Pr. (Med. Lat. tilequum). A short 
sword worn at the girdle ; also called a " tuck " 
(temf. Elizabeth). 

BataUe, Her. A star with wavy rays or 
poinis, which are ^x, eight, or aomeiimes 
more in numtier. 

SrtMde, Pr., Arch. A platform raised throe or 
four inches above the rest of the iioor of a cham- 
ber, upon which to place a bed or a throne, &c. 

Eltrlf or JSgttO, Med. A kind of arrow for 
Ihe balista. 

Etehjn^. In this process the copper ptale 
is covered wilh an etching- ground, whidi is 
a preparation of bees'-wai. Burgundy pitch, 
black pitch, and asphaltum (or other mgro- 
dients); and tbe lines of the design are traced 
out with ttMng-nttdUs, which remove the 
eiching.ground from the copper wherever they 
]iass, and slightly scratch the surface of the 
plate. Next, a border ot baaiing-wax is put 
round the sides of the plate, making a trough of 
it. The baniin^-Tuax is made of bees'-wax, 

water. The next operalioi 
acid reduced wilh water to a proper strength 
(about one part add to fonr parts water). 
When the acid has been on a sutbcient time to 
corrode the fainter parts of the subject, it is lo 
be poured off, Ihe pUle washed with water, and 
left to dry. These fainter parts are then to be 
varnished with a mixture called ilcpping-gnmnd, 
made of lamp-black and Venice turpentine, 
applied wilh a camel's-hair pencil. This slops 
the further action of the add on these parts. 
When the surface is dry, fresh acid is poured on 
to iile in the bolder parts, and the processes of 
slopping and biting in are alternated for every 
gradarion of lint. The wax is removed from 
the plate by heat, and cleaned away with a rag 
moistened wilh olive oil ; and tbe work is then 
complete, or it may be finished off wilh the 
grtaitr. Elckittg-peints or tuedUi resemble 
common needles, fixed in handles four or five 
inches longi some are made oval to produce 
broader lines. The dry point is only a very 
fine-pointed needle for the delicate lines. Imi- 
tations of chalk and pencil drawings are some, 
limes produced by etching on soft ground. 
Etching on stttl is done in uie same way as on 
copper. For ticking en glass, a ground of 
bees'-wai is laid on, and the design traced as 
above. Sulphuric add is then poured on, and 
fluor-spar sprinkled on it, or fluoric add may be 
at once used ; this is allowed to remain four or 
live hours, and is then removed with oil of 
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turpentine. (See also Stipple, Mezzotinto, 
Aquatinta.) 

Btftiei of Padua. One of the Italian literary 
academies. Theirdevice, a charioteer in his car 
in the air, drawn b; a white and black horse, the 
one endeavouring to touch the earth, the other 
to ascend. Motto, " Victor le lellil ad auras." 
Etiolatien. The process of blanching to 
which plants are subject in dark places. 
Ett«M. O.E. for Etui (q.v.). 

Itui, Fr. (by con- 
traction Tout, Boyer). 
A case formerly worn 
at the girdle by Udies. 
They were made of 
gold or silver, or orna- 
mented with paintings 
in enamel. The richly- 
decorated example re- 
presented in Fig. 299 
was ihc property of a 
granddaughter of Oli- 
ver Cromwell. 

Eniipu, K. ((S' 
piiTBi). An artificial 
canal or watercourse 
in the gardens of a 
Roman villa, generally 
stocked with fish and 
aquatic or amphibious 
animals. The same 
term was applied to a 
moat dug at the foot 
of Ihe fiiiiium in an 
Fig. 399. Eiui. amphitheatre or circus, 

which was intended, in 
conjunction with the meul tailii^gs or trellis- 
, work placed at the top of (he /Wi'uivi, as a pro- 
tection to the spectators, when wild beasts were 
eihibited in the arena. Evripus is also applied 
by Terlullian and other authors to the spina of 

luitjla. Arch. (fff-oruADi). An intercolum- 
niation in which the columns are separated by 
a width of two diameters and a quarter, 
measured at the lower part of the column, ex. 
cepting the central inlercolumn, which is of three 
diameters. It is the form of columniation which, 
according to Vilruvius, satisfied the demands at 
once of solidity of structure, beauty of appear- 
ance, and general harmony of effect. 

Elit«riWUi. Pertaining to music : from the 
Muse Euteipe. 

ETtTrienlnm, R. [e 
fishing-net. 

Eweiy, Med. An office of household service, 
where the ewers, &c., were kept : our modem 

Bncitevlfttni, R. Destroyed by means of a 
pick (acisculus). The term is of frequent 

11 sepulchral inscriptions, its purpose 



-> sweep out), A 



being to serve as a notice to the thieves who 
broke into tombs. 

Euunan, R. {fxigg, to examine). The 
toneue or index on the beam of a balance. 

&a«oi»tDB, R. Hewn or fashioned with the 
adie (lUfio) ,- whence the expression opus txas' 
ciaiunt for work which only required to be 
finished or polished. 

Excftloeatiu, R. (liL without shoes or 
bootsi, A comic actor or comedian who Wore 
sandals. The tragic actor, on the other hand, 
who wore on the stage the laced boot or nihur. 
nus, was called ceikurnaiu!. 

EEenbitotiiua, R. The post or guard of the 
excubitoris ; of these there was one in each 
quarter of the city, or fourteen in all. 



Fig. 300. Ciedia. 

Eztdra. Gr. and R. An a<isembly-room or 
hall for discussion or conversation, forming part 
ofa gymnasium, palxstra, or pKvate house. In 
many cases exedra were in the open air, consist- 
ing merely of circular marble benches. (Fig.300.) 
When aneiedra was covered in, one of thesides 
often terminated in a circular apse (aiiii). 
[Larger rooms were called " Ltichai.] 

Zzedrinm, R. Diminutive of ExEDRA(q.T.). 

Eiequtce. (See Exsequi-c.) 

Exergtie. The bottom space on a coin, 
where the date is engraved. 

BdtBris, Gr. and R. (/fir^pii, concerning 
departure or result]. Sacrifices offered to pro- 
pitiate the gods on the eve of an important 
enterprise, or in gratitude for success. 

Exomii, Gr. and R. ('{■■mIs, i-e. off the 
shoulders). A short tunic, of Greek origin, 
adopted by the Romans. Il left the nghl 
shoulder and arm exposed, and had only a short 
sleeve for the left arm. The term was also 
applied to the pallium, when so arranged upon 
the person as to resemble thetunic just described. 

bonarthax. (See Narthex.) 

Eioitra, Gr. and R. (i£i»Tpa). (i) A flying 
bridge thrown from a movable tower lacraba- 
licoH) on to the walls of a beai^ed town, by 
means of which the assailants made their way 
into the place, (z) A theatrical machine which 
was pushed to the front of the stage from behind 
a curtain which concealed it until it was wanted. 

Zxpedltni (opposed to impeditus), R. Free. 
unencumbered ; light-armed troops {velitis) were 
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Ihus called {txptdUt), [or any otber troops, when 

they left their impedimetUa behind foi a forced 

march, &c.] 
ExpotitOTlM. (See Monstrances.) 
EzioqnicD, R. [exseqmr, to follow after). A 

funeral conducted with great pomp, (See 

FUKUI) 

BxtUpidinm, R. {ixla and inspicio, to inspect). 
Divination by inspection of the entrails of victims 
sacriBced on the altar ; called idso hamspidna. 



Sstn-dii, Arch. The CKterior curve of an 
arch ; opposed to the SOFFIT or INTra-DOS. 

EzCnmitlei. In Art, the head, feel, and 
hands : compare acrolithts. 

Ex^TOto, (^n. OfTcriags of on; kbd in 
fiilfilmeDt of a vow [ex veto). 

Sjn. Id Christian art, the emblem of Provi- 
dence. Attribute of St. Lucia, u a symbol, iwT 
of her martyrdom, but of the meaning of ber 
iMme (" light "). (See Oudja, Oculus.) 



Fftbuik, R. OSetings of bean-flour (/aia) | 
made by the Romans on the ist of June to the 
goddess Cama ; from these oflerings the calends 
of June took the name lAfabaria. 



FftbaUriaiii, R. A large earthenware ve**el 

in which bean-flour (jiuls fabacia\ was served, 
boiled up with water or broth. It formed a 
kind oipdmia. 
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FabilM, R, (/ofcr, tn aitisui). The shop in 
which an artisan works, chiefly a joiner** or 

carpenler's shop. 

FfthrUlB, R. Ageneral term, including all the 
difTerent kinds of tools used by an artisan. 

Fifadc, Arch. The /act or front of a build- 

Faoe-puid. On a helniel, a bar or bars of 
iron protect! ite the face. 

FMc-paintuig, O. E. Forliait-painting. 

Faoeti (Fr. /aceilt, a little face). The flal 
surfaces cut upon precious stones. 

TieUl Angle. The angle fonned by two 
line$, one horizontal from the noattils to the ear, 
the other perpendicular from the nostrils lo the 
forehead. 

7M-dmlla (from Latin factum, made, and 
simile, like). A perfectly exact copy. 

7Mtailam (sc. uu), R. A vessel containing 
eiactly i factum, or quantity of grapes or olives 
proper to be placed under the press (jWrw/nr) 
at ozxfacluttt or making. 

Faanla, R. Little torclies. 

Faania. A manuiacture of pottery con^dered 
by some writers to be the most ancient in Italy. 
GartoHi, writing in 1485, says, "The majoliois 
of F. are wbile and polished, and one can no 
more confound them with those of Treviso, than 
one would take pulT-balls for truffles." Vinctmo 
Laxari says they are distinguished by the softness 
of the tints, the correctnes^i of the drawing, and 
the whiteness of the enamel at the back. For a 
long and interesting account of this most im- 
portant bot^a, see yacfticiuarl. Nisi, of iht 
Ceramic Art. The name of Fayence is derived 
from Faenza, and 11^ from the little town of 
Fayence in France. (Fig. 301.) 

FaUnw. (See Favence.) 

FaiiT Bntt«r, O. E. (i) A fungous excres- 
cence about the roots uf trees, and (2) a species of 
tremella found on furze and broom are SO Called. 

Fairy Clrelei. Circles of coaree green grass ! 
common in meadows, and altribuled lo ihe ' 
dancing of the fairies. , 

Fal^ Smim* = Fairv Circles (q.v.). 
FailT Darti, Small flints in the form of 1 
arrow-heads, possibly of the stone age. 

Fairy FaoM, Fossil eikini or sea-urchins. 

Fairy Oroati. A country name for certain 
old coins. (See NarrboH't England, p. si8.) 

Fairy Loavgi. Fossils found in the chalk, 
called alio fairy faces. 

Fftlry ifoBBy. Treasure trove was so called. 

Fairy Pipei. Small old tobacco-pipes, fre- 
quently found in the north of England. i 

Fairy Elngf*. (See Fairy Circles.) 

Fairj Bpuki. Phosphoric light seen on 
various substanceaintheuifiht time. {haliitvtlL) I 

Fairy luinei. (See Fairv Loaves.) ) 

Faith, in Christian art. is represented by a i 
female figure holding the Eucharistic cup. ) 



Fkla, R. A wooden tower used in the si^ 
of a fortified place, but the exact form of which 
is unknown ; it differed from the AcROBATICON. 

Falaiiea or Fkalarlok, R. A heavy spear, 

used by the Sagunrines, which was generally 
dischat^jed from a baliila. Its shaft was some- 
limes enveloped with sulphur and resin, and 
with tow steeped in oil ; and it was launched 
blazing against wooden towers for the purpose 
of settmg them on fire. 

Falbalft. (See Furbelow.) 
FalcMtrnm, R. {/a/j, a sickle). An agri- 
cultural tool with .1 curved blade for tearing up 

Faleatu, R. Furnished with scythes {falces). 
(See CuREUS.) 

FalehioB. A broadsword, spelt " fawchon ;" 
14th cehtury. (See Falx.} 

FaUienla. Dimin. alfaix. 

Faloon, in medixval art, is the attribute oj 

the sumptuary la 



modem '^fauteuil." (See Faldstool.) 

Falding {A.%.feali/\. A kind of coarse cloth, 
like frieze. 

Falditool, Faldiitory, O. E. A folding-stool, 
like a modem camp-slool, used in cathedral 
church services in Soxou times. 

Fall or Falling-band. A large collar falling 
on to the shoulders; i6th and 17th centuries. 
(See Bands.) 

Fallal*, O. E. The falling ruiTs of a woman's 

FalH, Her. Said of any charge when its 
central area is removed ; thus an annulet is a. 
•' false roiindle." 

FaliB Boof, Arch. The space between the 
ceiling of the garret and the roof 



'ealhti Fan—Iudian. 
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A scythe, sickle, bill'hook, Ac; 

It with & curred edge used for 
cattbg gmss, wood, or olher objects. There 
were man; difTeccDt kinds, which were called 
Tcspectiveqr arboraria and rylvatua, dtniuulala. 



the rampaita dear of defenders. \Cttlter ii 



tatnllU, Med. Lat. An old term for a set o( 
chessraea. Among the jewels in the w.irdrobe- 
book of Edward I. occur " una ^mi/ia de ebore, 
pro ludendo ad scaccariuin," and " una familia 
!_ (|g jjspide et crystallo." 



ostrich f 



r bmsbine away flie! 



looked upon as (he Insignia ot princes and chief- 
Uias 1 Hic/labtllMm or umbdtum (parasol) was 
carried by inferior officers. Both kinds of fan 



■e frequently represented on the sacred barges. 
The use of the fan was lirst introduced inio 
England in the l6th century ; they were first 
made of feathers with long handles of gold, 
silver, or ivoiy of elaborate workmanship, and 
sometimes Inlaid with precious stones. The 
engraTing shows one from a portrait of Queen 
Eluabeth. The Graks and Romans had fans 



Fig- 303- Veneliia ludjf, wilh a square fan of Ih 



fatmria or viruculata, viiiitaria, vinealica, and 
ptUaleria. The term fall was also applied to a 
falcbion strongly curved at the end. Faix 
supiaa was a dagger with a keen and curved 
blade ; falx muralis 



Folding fans were first introduced in 
century. Inventories of churches and mona 
teries of the I4lh century include ecclesiasti- 
cal tens 01 JlaMla. These are still used in the 
Catholic Church in the East. An tUuminalion 
at Rouen represents the deacon raising the 
flabellum, a circular fan with a long handle, 
over the head of the priest at the altar. In the 
accounts of the churchwardens of Walberswick, 
Suffolk, of 1493, is the entry "for a bessume of 
pekolt's fethers. IVd." {Figs. 3W, 303.) 

Tan-erait, Her. An early form of decoration 
for the knightly helm. 

FandkOfo, A Spanish dance. 

fana. (i) A vane or weathercock; "a 
fayne of a schipe,'' i.e. a vane on the top of a 
mast. "Of sylver his masle, of golde his /)«." 
(a) Anfh Saxon. A banner. (3) The white 
flower - de - luce. {,Gerard.) (4) Enemies. 
(Nalliiiiell.) (See also Fanuu.) 

Fanfare, Fr. A flourish of trumpets, 

Fannal or Fhannel, O. E. The Fanon (q.v.). 

Fanon, Chr. The maniple or napkin worn 
by the priest at mass. It was originally 
nothing but a plain slrip of linen worn on the 
left wrist. In later times it was highly deco. 
rated, and often made of the richest materials. 

Fan-Mo, Chinese. A fabulous peach-tree, 
which blossoms every 3000 years ; represented 
on pottery as an attribute of Chtou-Lao, the 
god of longevity, who holds in his hand a fruit 
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Fuinn, R. f./ari, to spesk) ; Eng. 7tii«. A 
term synonymous with Tkuplum (a.v,), but 
implying also the idea of a place which had 
been consecrated by the solemn fonnula of the 
kucurs. T'iir.famim thus comprised not only the 
building itself, the temple, but also all the conse- 
crated ground surrounding ii {^" lacui liitraltii 

f UTRga, R. (i, e. made of far, spelt). 
Fodder foi horses and cattle, consisting of the 
green ears of different kinds of grain. 

Tutbingals (Fr. vtrtugalt] is lirst spoken of 
in 1547. It was a son ol^cage made of whale- 
bone worn under the petticoat, increasing the 
iiie of the hips. In Elizabeth's reign it reached 
to a preposterous siie, pving the wearer the 
appearance of "standing in a dram," according 
to "Sir Roger de Coverley," There were icAirt- 
fartha^Ut and tuh-farllangaia. Farthingales 



bandage; such as (l) the swathes (Gr. atif. 
70*011) in which newly- bom children were 
wrapped ; (a) a while band, or for women, a 
purple, worn as a diadem (diadema) j (3J 
(/. pfctoralii) a bandage worn by young 
Roman girls to prevent excessive development 
of the breast; (4) (/- crurnlis) a bandage 
wound closely round the leg from the ankle to 
the knee, &c. ; these were adopted in Europe in 
the Middle Ages i (5) (/ piduiii, Gr. irsStJor) 
a sock; (6) see Zona. (7) In arckiUcliirt 
the term i^aroa or faeia is applied 10 three flat 
parallel J^anl^ of stone, intrcKiuced to break the 
monotony of Hrchilraves, more especially of the 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite Orders, 



hoop of the 18th century. The engraving gi..... 
aneiampleof a moderate farlUingaie. (Fig. 304.) 
Partnra, R. [fanio, to stuff). The act of 
fattening poultry; and I hence applied to a kind 1 
of structure, the centre of which was filled with 
rubble. 
Fmwi. (See Fascis.) 
7»ieiB, R, Any strip of cloth used for a. , 
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TMcienlna, R. (dimin. a! /aicu). A small 
bundle, or number of objects tied up into small 
bundles. 

Tueina {fatnnum ■= fascinatioD). Amulets 
worn to avert the "evil eye." "Nesdo quis 
tenerot oculus mihi raxcinst agnos." {Virgil.) 

TmoIoI* (dimJn. oi/atcia). A small bandage. 
(See Fascia.) 

FmoU, R. a bundle ; a small packet ; a 
small fa^^ot of wood, or fascine. In the plural 
fasiet denoted the bundle of rods, with an aic 
in the middle, carried by the lictors before cer. 
tain of the Roman mafiistrates. (See Fig. 305.) 
Fascei laureaH were the fasces crowned with 
laurel leaves, whidi were carried before a vic- 
torious general •,faias verii, the reversed fasces, 
which were earned axe downwards, in token of 
moumlng, at funerals. The fasces were car- 
ried by the lictors on their sboulden, as shown 
in Fig. 305 ; and when an inferior magistrate 
met a superior one, the lictors of the former 
lowered their fusees to him; hence the expression 
svliiniitert/aica, to yield or confess ii^fenority. 

TtMlni. (See Phaselus.) 

Faati, R. (/oi, divine law). Archives or 
calendars engraved on stone or marble; they were 
oftwo kinds. (l) Tan fasli lacri 01 kaUndarti. 
a. liind of almanack or calendar, setting out the 
dia fasti, or lawful days on which certain kinds 
of business might be transacted without impiety ; 
also the religions festivals, &c. The calendars 
were entirely in the keeping of the priests, (i) 
The fasti annaits or hiileitci, which contained 
the names of the coasals and magistrates, and a 
short account of the most remarkable evenls. 
Some important lists of this kind of the time of 
Tiberius are preserved in the capital at Rome, and 
called the Fasli Capitolini. 

FaitlglBm, R. (fasHgo, to raise to a point). 
The top of a pediment, and thence the entire 
fiedimenl itself. In a building this term also 
signifies the ridge, or top of a roof whose two 
^des rise up to a point, 

raiia(Lat. Faunus). A woodland god, frc- 

Suetitly represented with sharp ears and with the 
«t of^a goal. 

Fantean, Fr. A military engine use<^ in 
the Middle Ages ; it was a kind of battering- 
ram suspended in a tower. (See ARIES.) 

Fanx. R. Any narrow passage, lobby, cor- 
ridor, or entrance to a house, in especial the 
passage which formed the communication 
between two blocks of a house. In the plural, 
faucet, like carceres, denoted stalls or stables for 
horses. (See Carcbr.) 

Fafittw, R. Pits or cellars under a temple, 
in which all the furniture and sacred implements 
which had become unfit for use were kept. 

FkTOBr, O. E. A love-gilt ; a ribbon or 
glove, &c., worn on the crest of the fsvoored 



Pavonrlta, O. E. A lock of hair : "a sort 
of modish lock, dangling on the temples." 
{Ladits' D.ctUmary, 1094.} 

Favni, R. A flagstone or tablet of marble 
cut into a hexagon, like the cell of a honey- 
comb {favus\, whence its name. [Pavements 
of this pattern were called Sectilia.] 

Fax, R. A torch. This consisted either of 
pieces of wood joined together and steeped in 
resin, or a metal tube filled with inflammable 
materials, such as resin, pitch, tallow, tow im- 
pregnated with wax, &c. [The early evening 
was hence called prima fax, and as marriages 
were celebrated at that time of day, the tnrch 
was made an attribute of Hymen, and a symbol 
of marriage. The torch was also earned at 
funerals to lire the pile with.] 

Fay nee. Pottery. 

FMthar. In Christian art (German) an attri- 
bute of St. Barbara ; it is generally a peacock's 
feather. This refeis to an old German version 
of her legend, which relates that when St. Bar- 
bara was scourged by her father, angels 
changed the rods into feathers. 

FeathtfUga, in Architecture, are lacelike 
ornaments along the edges of arcs in vrindows, 
canopies, &c. 

Feathen, Her. The feathers borne as crests 
and badges are generally those of the ostrich, 

the turkey, and a few 
other birds. Fig. 306 
is a representation of 

ostrich feathers, as 
Ibey are carved, with 
an escroU in place of a 
coronet, in the Abbey 
Church of St Albans. 
I'tom the time of the 
accession of the House 

»i,. ,.<. o.tH.1, i.„hi. ■>! s™;,'"*"""" 

(An eactoll for I coronet. } ot the United King- 
dom, the coroneted 
plume of three ostrich feathers appears to have 
been r^arded, as it is at this present day, as 
the special badge of the Princes of Wales. 

FeoniB, Febrnalei, R. A festival in honour 
of the dead instituted by Numa ; it was cele- 
brated every year on Ihe ides of February. 

Feet. In Christian art the feet of Our Lord, 
also of angels and of Ihe Apostles, should always 
be represented naked, without shoes or sandals. 
i^Fairholl. ) 

1A\l^i. fcutri). A sort of coarse wool, or 
wool and hair. Felt hats were first made in 
England by Spaniards and Dutchmen, in the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. Felt 
was also used for the stuffing of garments. 

Femlnalia or Faawtlu, R. (fimur, the 
thigh). Short breeches or a kind of drawers 
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which TCAched from Ihe waist to about th« knee. 
[Warn by Aueustus CcEsar, who was very 
susceptible Co cold.] 

Tandua (snnour). The old name for the 
gorget. 

fMiMWUa, Chr. (lit. a small window). A 
niche made in the wall of a church, near the 
altar, and containing [he stone basin in which 
the priest poured away the water in which he 
had washed the chalice, 

FtnMtn, Window. Fenesfra biforis is a Gf- 
vtil-windaw, fonned by a double bay. Fmtstra 
was the name given to the hole pii • - ' 



: the ( 



> also to Ihe 



FwriM, R. Days of festival among 
the Romans ; they were classed as fol- 
lows ! (0 Feria stata or statrva, 
which were held regularly on the 
days indicated in the calendar ; these 
were the immovable festivais, such as 
the Agonalia, Carmentalia, Luper- 
calta, Sc. (3) Feria cuKcrpla or con- 
ccptiva, which were heid every year. 
but tti uncertain inlervals ; these were 
the movable fiittvals, such as the 
Latins, bementivie, Paganalia, and 
Compitalia. (3) Lastly, there were 
the feria imperativa or official fesli- 
vali, which were held by order of the 
dictators, consuls, or prailors. All 
feria were dia nefaiH, on which 
lawsuits, political transactions, &c. 
were impious, and slaves were re- 
lieved of their laboar. The Jerur 
iwork Latitia were the most important ol 

all Roman festivals. 
Pwrnall, Her. A buckle. 
tvn. Her. A horse-shoe. 
Femrk. A manufactory of majolica in 
North Italy, described byjacquemart as "one 
of the most brilliant in Italy ;" established 
by Alfonso I. with artists imported from Faenza, 
circa 1495. \Jatqnemart.) 

Ferre* B«l«a. A horse- 
shoe. (See SoLGA a 



loop-holes made in the walls of a forli 

FeneitntlaD, Arch. A term which expresses 
the dispi  '  '   




HIPF 



iKDAI,! 



M.) 



arrangement of all the 
ent alabaster used for glass 

rerealnin, R. ij^ro, to carry). Contracted 
form of fericuluin, a tray, and thence Ihe 
dishes carried upon a tray ; a mura or rtmmv. 
 imphal procession the term was applied 
form for displavine an enemy' ''~ 

1 booty, images 
ashes of ihe dead in a funeral . 

Feratary, Chr. ( t ) A richty-omamented 
shrine, often of solid gold and set with jewels, 
in which the relics of saints are carried in 
Roman Catholic processions. (2) The en- 
closure or chapel in which the shrine wns 
kept. 

Feretniinor Pli«r*tram, Gr, R., and Chr. 
(Lit. capulus). A bier; sometimes a shrine. 
The term was used at a period when coffins were 
nncommon; more properly the Feretory, i 
(q.v.). 



Fanitarinm. A prison 
for slaves. Synonym ol 

EBCASTUH)M(q.V.). 

Fernla, R. The fen- 
nel ; a plant with which 
children were beaten for 
slighl faults, and thencea 
cane or stick with which 
slaves were chastised. 
Faiaa, Her. One of the ordinaries. A broad 
band of metal or colour crossing the shield 
hori^ontall)'. 



Fig. 308. Fti' 



Fig, 509. Tea 



a of foliage. 



FaiM-potnl, Her. The central point 01 ni 
escutcheon. 

Ftiia-wiia, In Faaia, Her. Disposed in : 

horizontal line, side by side, across ihe centr 
of a field, and over the fesse-poinl of a ^Jeld. 
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iMteoB, Arch. Garland of flowers. (Fig. 
309.) (See Encarpa.) 

Fwtn, R. An abbreviation anciently em- 
ploved lot FeNESTBA (q.v.). 

rettnea or TindloU, R. The rod which the 
lictor held over the head of a iluve during 
the ceremony of maaumiiiia, by which he naa 
given his freedom. (See Manumissio. ) 

FMter-loek, Her. A shackle, padlockiaYork- 
shire badge. 

ribii]Ui(vestes), Vlbrina (lanEe). (See Cas- 

TORte.) 

Fibula, Gen. (jfjD, to fix). (i)A clasp, buckle, 

or brooch ; any contri- 

 vance made of gold, 
silver, bronze, ivory, 
&c., used for festen- 
ing male or female at* 
(ire. (2) The buckle 
of a bead-band (tenrir, 
Fi|. 310. Fibuta. vilfa). Figs. 310 and 
uallk. 311 represent buttons 

and clasps belonging 
to the Gaulish and 

 Merovingian periodt. 
[The girdles of the 
Franks and Saxeiti, 
found in English tombs, 
were usually omaoient- 
ed most profusely. Not 
only were the buckles 
{/ibuia) of the richest 
norkmanship, and con- 
spicuous for siie ind 
decoration, but theyare sometimes supple- 
mented by enchased plates, or plates set 
with precious slones. [Roaih Smilli.)\ 
(See Figs. 105 to 113.) 

Fintile Ware, Karamanik. R. {jingB, 
to mouldy. Any object made of terra- 
cotta or pottery, such as tiles, bricks, 
vases. &c, (See Pottkry.) 

FUdla {A.S. fu/^),oT'n.A, is repre- 
sented in an Anglo-Saxon MS. of the I llh cen- 
tui7,of a pear shape. with four strings. The fiddle- 
bow probably originalcd in Hindustan, where 
the Hindus claim that the ravanastron was in- 
vented about 5000 years ago by Ravanon, a 
king of Ceylon. Almost identical with this is 
the Chinese fiddle called arheen, which has only 
two strings, and its liody consists of a small 
blbck of wood, hollowed out and covered with 
a snake-skin. A German fiddle of the 9th century, 
called lyra, has only one String. In the Nibe- 
longen Lied Volker is described as dexterous 
in playing the fiddle. Interesting representa- 
tions of performers on the fiddle arc painted on 
the roof of Peterborough Cathedral. They are 
attributed to the izth century. 

Fidelia, R. An earthenware vessel or jar , 
tited as a receptacle for cement. I 



:. Fibula. 



^HdJenl*, 






(from sphidl. 



of jidti). A very 
fine catgut string, a trible-string. The plural 
Jidiaila denotes an instrument of torture for 
slaves, the form of which is unknown. 

Flald. In Numismatics, the surface of a coin 



Tignre-piliitiiiga. Paintings of the human 
FilagTM, IlligTM, or FiHr«b>« (It- fiH- 



Fig. 311. Silver FiliiTM. Reliqiuiy. twli 

Lml Kuiinsi, laid ID hive beeti dug u] 

foundations of Si. Faul'i. London 



sr° 



grana =filum and granum, or granular net-work ; 
so called tiecause the Italians, who first introduced 
this style of work, placed beads upon it. [Ure.]). 
This work is of gold or silver wire plaited and 
soldered into delicate arabesques and flower pat- 
terns. In the 15th century the Spanish Moors 
"made admirable chiselled, enamelled, and 
gilt work, and applied filigree work on the sur- 
face, a system kept up at Salamanca and Cor- 
dova to the present day." The Eastern nations 
have always been famous for filigree work. 

File, Her. A label (from the Latin //»«, 
a narrow ribbon). 

FilfOt, called also (he Oamiudion. (See 

FU^twOUm. (See Glass.) 
Fillet, Her. A diminutive of a chter. 
Fillet*, Gen. Strips of linen employed for 
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, , TTie victims which were con- 

dueled by priests to sacrifice were adomed wilh 
sacred fiUels. Among the Egyptians fillets were 
employed to swathe mummies, the strips being 
repeatedly wound by the embalmers round the 
corpse, till it reassumed the appearance it had 
presented before being dried. (See Diadem, 
Fascia.) In Architecture, a small round or 
rectangular moulding which separates two others 
which are larger and more proniinent ; the 
fillet also separates the fiutings of columns. 
(See T«NIA.) 

Flmbrll, R. The border 
>r fringe of a cloth or gar- 

[These were more 

]n among the Egyp- 
tians and Assyrians ^n 
the Greeks and Romans, and 
are mentioned in the 

"■■I 
FimbrUted, Her. Bor- 
dered ; the border (which 
is narrow) lying in the same 
plane with the object boidered, (Fig. 313.) 
Finial. In Gothic architecture, an omami 

ofcarredwork represenl- 
iiig foliage, OD (be apex 
of^a spire or pinnacle. 
(See Crocket,) (Fig. 

Fir-oona upon a stem 
was Ihe form of vases spe- 
cial lo the majolica manu- 
factoiy of Deruba ; " a 
form/' says Jacquemart, 
"quite special to that 
manufactory, and directly 
imitated from the extreme 
East and from Asia Minor." 
Fire. Flames of fire 
placed near St. Anthony 
signify his spiritual aid as 
patron saint against fire 
m all shapes, in Ihe next 
Fig, 314. Finijil. world and in this. Tonguis 
oj fin are, of course, de- 
picted on the heads of the Apostles, in repre- 
senlnlions of the Day of Pentecost. 
Fire-dog, {See Andiron,) 
Fire-look, The musket fired by flint and 
steel, invented in France about the year 1630. 
(See Match-lock.) 
Fire-itommec, O, E. A poker. 
Fisaiu, R. A wicker-work basket used for 
gardening purposes, especially for gathering in 
the olive and grape crops. The Romans also 
made use of this basket for transporting sums of 
money ; hence fiscta came to mean a money- 
ehest, and was the name given to that part of 
the revenue which was applied to the civil list 
of the emperors [opposed to arariitm, the pro- 




perty of the senate]; but at last the word was 
used to signify generally the property of the state. 

Fljh. In Christian art, (he symbol of water 
and the rile of baptism. (See Acrostic and 
Vesica Piscis.) 

FiltaDk, R. A pavior's ram or beetle ; a 
wooden bar or pile used to consolidate floorings, 
masonry, and pavements, 

Fiitola, R. (1) A water-pipe of lead or 
earthenware. (3) A writing-pen made of reed, 
and thence a Pan's pipe. (3) A rolling.pin for 
making pastry. (4) A probe. (5) A machine 
for bruising com, which was tilled fistula 

Fitch. The best of paint-brushes are made 
of the hair of the fitch or polecat. They are 
black, elastic, and firm though soft. They are 
made flat or round, and are used also for var- 

Fitme, Her, Pointed at the base. 

Flaballitonn, Arch.t/!o*(//«m), Fan-shaped. 
The term is usually applied to an ornament 
composed of leaves and palms, which Is of fre- 
quent occurrence on Romano-Byzantine monu- 

Flabellvm, Gen. (flo, to blow). A fan. 
(See Fan.) 

Flagellum, Gen. {fiagmm). A whip or 
scourge made with (hongs of leather, especially 
thongs of the ox's hide, or twisted or knotted 
cords, &C., used in antiquity for punishing slaves 
or culprits. It was a terrible weapon, and the 
lash was often knotted wilh bones, or heavy 
metal koois lo tear the flesh (scorpio). Gladia- 
tors used lo fight in ihe arena ■«'\X\tfiagella. 

Flagon. A vessel with a long neck covered 
al top, and a spout. The flagons of the isth 
and i6lh centuries are the best in design and 

weapon like a flail, of wood and 



FUil. 



:, of_^n:(Kr or scales. As a pigment it 
great body, and enters largely into 
compound tints. {FairSo/l.) (Bee 

Carbonate of Lead.) 
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tniy, so called because the mnlllons and (racer; 
trf' the windows in (he monuments be! oncing (o 
that period are curved and twisted like the 
waving of flames. This style was contempo- 
laiy with that called "the perpendicular " in 

flamm, R. A priest devoted to the service 
of any one god ; e. g. /■lameH Marlialis, the 
priest of Mars. Their characteristic dress was 
the Apex, the I^Mha, and a laurel wreath. 



Fluni&g Heart, in Christian symbolism, 
expresses fervent piety and love, 

flainmeolilni (dimin. ai fiammeum). A term 
denoting a texture much finer than that of the 
ftammiHm. 

FlammeniD, R. A bridal veil worn by the 



bride on the day of her i „ , 

light gauze, and in colour of a vivid and bril- 
liant yellow, like a flame ; whence its name. 
It covered the lady from head to foot, and was 
removed by the brid^;n)om on thrir arrival 
home after the ceremony. 

TUismtilA, R. A small flame ; a small 
banner borne by light cavalry regiments ; it 
was of a vivid and brilliant yellow colour, like 
the bridal flammtum ; whence its name. (Mo- 
dem Oriclamme, q.v.) 

Flanohai, Flaiquel, Her. Subordinaries. 

FUt-h»ad*, Projeoting-haadi, Mod. Anoma- 
ment peculiar to the Romano- Byzantine period, 
which decorates archivolts. Fig. Jisgivesan ex- 
ample of flat-heads ; Fig. 3160! projeeting-heads. 
Xlajrlng.knif*. An attribute of St. Bartholo- 
mew, sieaifying the manner of his martyrdom. 
In Croylancl Abbey it was anciently the custom 
to present all members of the community with 
small flaying-knives on St. Bartholomew's Day 

id Italy dispute 
pillow lace. It is cenain, how- 
ever, that lace of home manufacture was worn 
in the isth century in the Low Countries, and 
from that time to the present lace-maiing has 
formed a source of national wealth to Belgium. 
The engraving shows a fine specimen of 
old Flemish lace composed of six diHerenl 
designs joined together, commonly known as 
*' Trolie .Kant." A similar lace is made in 
some of our own counties, and called "Trolly." 

(Fig: 3170 

nenr-de-Iii (Fr.), the royrf msigtiia <rf 
France, was lirsl adopted by Louis VII. (about 
A.D. 1137) stm/f, or scattered over the field. 
This shield is blazoned as "Fiance Ancient." 
On the occasion of his marriage, in 1234, 
St. Louis instituted the order of the " Cosse de 
- (Fig. 







emblem 
humility, took for 
his t«dge the 
broom-flower with 
the motto Exallat 
humila. The col- 
lar of the order 

eaamelled, inter- 
mixed with lleurs- 
de-lis. In the 
reign of Charles 
VL four collars 
of the order of the 
Cosse de Ge- 

presents to King 
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his uncles the Dukes of LtuiCEister, Cloucei 
and York. The fleur-de-lis entered tlie English 
insigrU in 117S with the marriage of Edmund 
with Blandie of Artols, and was erased 

FlBunttea, Her. Terminating in, or bordered 
with fleurs-de-lis, like the cross in Fig. 318. 

TlaoroB. A small full-blown rose placed i 
the centre of the abacus of the capital m ccrtal 
orders of architecture- 
Flexed, Her. Bowed, bent. 
FlightaA, Her. Feathered, as arrows are. 
Flo, O. E. An arrow. 



" Robin bcnl his lolyboi 

Therein he jet •)*»-" 

ilVriftfiSwv' 



and Canli.) 

PIotbUa, or Floralei Lndl. A Roman fes- 
tival in honour of Flora, said to have been 
instituted B.C. 33S, to invoke the protection of 
the goddess upon (he spring blossoms. 

FlorentinB Fnioo- A peculiar method of 
fresco- painting, by which the lime is kept 
moistened during the process. 
FlOTsntiiie Lr Ice. (See Carminated Lakes.) 
Ilonntiii* K'*Ble. Inlaid work in coloured 
stones, and precicus stones combined into beau- 
tiful patterns. 

Florid (stylcl, Arx:h. This term, now 
used, has beni replaced by that of Flamboyant 
style C<,.v.). 

FloTimmitaiia. A literary society established 
at Annecy in 1606. They look for their device 
an orange tree, with the motto, " Floris, fnutus 
gutfertntus." 

Flnor-ipar or EBrhyihire-tpar. A mineral 
rock very commnii in Derbyshire, where il is 
made into omoments, &C-, with the lathe. 

FInU, Gen, Said to have been invented by 
Apollo or Mercury. The simplest form of flute 
was made with an oat-slalk {avena \ or a hollow 
reed (ca/amus) ; in the course of lime it was 
made of ivory, bone, or the shin-bones of 
animals ; whence its 
Latin name of Tibia 
1 (Q.V.). The Greek 
I flute (aulm) was held 
i like a flageolet, and a 
vibrating reed was in- 
serted into the mouth- 
piece. Thesingleflule 
was called immaulei; 
the double one diaulss. 
A specimen of the 
last in the British 
Museum was found in 
a tomb at Athens. 
i It is made of cedar, 
and the tubes, which . 
ugh are fifteen mius in | 
length, have each a 



EiHuate mouthpiece and six finger-holes, five of 
rhich are at the upper dde, and one under- 
neath. The flutes of the Etmuaiit were often 



»W3» t 



of ivory ; those used in religious ceremonies 
were of boxwood, 
ass's txine, bronie, 
and silver. The Ptr- 
sian flute called 
" nay," and the 
" rurnay," a kind 
of oboi, are still 
popular in the E^t 
Inaffxite,lht young 
mansacri^ced to the 
god was taught to 

(play the flute, and 
as he went to his 
death he broke a 
flute on each of 
the steps of the 
Tig. jso. Foqulus. temple. The prac- 

tice of making nutes 
of the bones of their enemies was common with 
many Indian tribes in America. 

Flntlngi or Flnte*, Arch. Small semicircular 
indents or grooves cut perpendicularly, by way 
of orruunent, in the shafts of columns and 
pilasten. Flutings may lie either decorated or 
plain- When filled with a bead-moulding, Ihey 
are Said to be cabled. Fig. 319 represents flut- 
ings decorated with leaves twined round a reed. 
FI7, Her. The length and also the side of a 
flag furthest from the mast. 

Vd, Chinese. (See Doc oP Fo.) The " Hand 
of Fo " is a fraerant fruit, a kind of Mrai, 
generally styled the Chinese haod-pUnt, used to 
perfume apartments. 

Foeale, R. [faucet, the throat). A square 
piece of cloth which was wrapped round the 
neck, and covered the ears. 

Foenlni, R. (dimin. of /muj). A portable 

fireplace ; a brazier or chafing-dish. |Fig. 320.) 

Fmm, R. The hearth or fireplace of a 

house, consecrated to the Lares or household 

Foil, in Architecture. (See Trefoil, Qua- 
TREFOIL, &c.) 

Foli»g«, Gen. 
Nearly every style 
of architecture has 
made use of foliage 
for purposes of or- 

tiquity, the leaves 
nf^ the acanthus, 
palm, kurel, olive, 
ivy, &c., were thus 
employed; the Ro- 
maw>-ByMntine, By- 
Fig. 391. KoUageDfih: zanllne, and Pointed 
Atanihut. styles utilized for 
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the tame paipose the vine, oak, cinquefoil, 
puslcy. mahooia, mullein, thistle, &c. >'olmge 
Lu been applied to the decoration of capitals, 
aichivolls, bands, cornices, and friezes ; and 
it has also been used to fonn Crockets (q.v.). 
crownings, pinnacles, &c. Architeclutal work 
thus enriched is said to be foliated, and (he 
ornament itself is called 



Follicnliii, K. A leather cap encircling the 

hole by which an oar proliuded from a ship. 
The term is a diminutive of Foi.Lls (q.v.). 

FolUl, R. A small ball of leather inflated 
with air, which also went by the name of felli- 
eului; used for a plaything. 

PoBg-hoKDf, Chinese. A fabulous bird 
which is immortal, Uves in the highest regions 
of the air, and only approaches men to aimounce 
to them happy events and prosperous reigns. 
It is easily recognired (on pottery, &c.) by its 
carunculaled head, its neck surrounded by silky 
feathers, and its (ail partaking of Ibe Argus 
pheasant and the peacock, {jftuqvtmarl.) 



FonUnge, Fr. " A modish head-dress," 
deriving its name from Mademoiselle de Foii- 
Cange, a lady of the court of Xxjuis XIV., 
who invented it. (Fig. 3J6.) 

Font^cloth, 
O. E. (I) The 
hanging with 
which the font 
was OTTi amenled. 
<2) The Chris. 
MALB (q.v.l. 

Fooli. In 
Church aichitec- 
ture and decora- 
tion, grotesque 

with fool's cap 
and bells are 
frequently seen 



Fig- 3T4. tiaplisn 
(lti>m.-ulD-ltyiul 



r the s 
of choir-stalls 



seats. (See the article Obsc<ena.) 

Ftwlntp. A fool's cap was the device of the 
Italian society called the Granelleschi, formed 

at Venice in 1740 to  '■" " '"" "'' 

the Italian language. 
b l7in.byl3Jin. 

FoToepi. Tongi or pincers, the attnbutes ol 
some of the martyis. (See FoRFtat.) 



Fig.ji] Pornpeian rounliiin. 

Foni, Fonntain. Gen, In antiquity, natural 
springs and fountains were objects of religious 
worship. Fig. 323 represents a Pompeian 
fountain known as the Fountain of Abundance. 

Font, Chr. The vessel which contains the 
consecrated water used in the administration of 
baptism, by sprinkling or aspersion fFig. 314), 
introduced in lieu of the original mode of 
n {Fig, 325), (Compare Pjscina.) 



Fomhortaiuiig. 

objects on a plane 



iurfac 



.. (1) Large scissors or shears used to 
shear animals. (2) A dip, i 



cut hair u. ^u.^ ^,^u^^. ,*; « «ijli, m uii 
form of sheani, for raising weights. (Fig. 327. 
Fig. 31S represents a shears described l^ Vitni 
vioB, which was tised to raise stones. 
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Pi(. 326. The Fonunge HFid-dnu. 



Ihe flaoting of 
ship ; (Z) ihe floor- 
ing of a bridge ; (3) 
the standing-places 
on atemporarypliil' 
form ; (4) theshelves 
fomimgihe divisions 
or diflerent stories of 
a beehive; (5) the 
narrow parallel fur- 
garden by means of 
the hoe. 

Forionla. A lit- 
ite door. Dimin. 
ofFoRls (q.v,}. 

Forii, R. The 
door as distin- 
guished fJYim the 
Itame in which it 
hung. In the plu- 




ral, fartt denotes a folding-door with 
two leaves, as, for instance, font 
carccrii, the doc^ of the stalls in a 

Forki were not in gcnenJ use 
earlier than the 14th century. One of 
the earliest occasions on which a fork 
is mentioned informs us thai John, 
Duke of Bqttany in 1306, had one 
"to pick up soppys." 

Forlon. A Spanish carriage with 
four seats. 

Fonu, R. {/tro, to produce). A 
mould, form, or model ; a mould for 
making bricks or other objects in 
clay, such as (l) antefiia, masks, &C.; 
(2) a shoemaker's last ; (3) the water- 
way of a subterranean aqueduct 
DimiHuiiite, Formtllft, R. A small 
shape or mould used especially by the 
Romans to give an artificial form 10 
the fish which was served as one of 
the CDur«s at dinner. 

A festival of 



R. 






■oflh 



ho- 



Fom 



(oven-goddess). 
It look place in 
February, the 
day being given 
out by the ctirio 

announced, in 
tablets which 
were placed in 
the forum, the 
pari which each Fig. 3=8. FoHu. 



I had to take ii 



the 



festival. Those persons who did not know to 
which curia they belonged, performed the rites on 
Ihe last day, called StuUorvm ftria (Ihe feasts ol 
fools). 

Fornunl* (dimin. of Fornax, q.v.). (1) 
A small furnace for smelting metals. (2] A 
small furnace for a bath-room, 

Fomtx, R. A furnace ; an oven ; a kiln 
for baking pottery : farHox calcaria, a lime- 
kiln i famax araria, a blast-furnace for smelt- 
bg melals ; famax balnti, a hypocaust or bath- 

(™'f, 

dessofraici 

Foniz, R. A term having the same meatt- 
ing as Arcus (q.v.). It aUo denotes (1) a 
triumphal aich (arcus IriumfhaUs) ; (2) a vault 
or vaulted room ; (3) a vaulted gate. 

Forril. A kind of parchment, specially pre- 
pared for bookbinding. 

Fornlui, R. (dimin. of/irw, a sheU)- A 
cupboard, cabinet, or dwarf bookcase. 
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jras^t-i 



g. Cround-plin of Ihe Forui 



7omm, R. A large open space used by 
the Romins as a market ; it ansivered to the 
Greek AcoRA (q.v.). Fig- 3*9 tepresents the 
forum eivUi of Pompeii, unquestionably one 
□( the most complete examples bequeathed to 
us by antiquity. A is the principal entrance ; 
B, a Corinthian temple ; C, the public prison 
Uarcer pui/icus) ; D a supposed to have beena 
harreum, or public granary ; E, tbe temple ol 
Venus, the guardian goddess of the city ; P, the 
toxica ; G, H, I, the curise, which were a 
kind qH civil and commerdal tribunals ; ^ is a 
rectangular building which probably served the 
puipose of a shop for money-changers ; L, a 
portico terminating in an absis ; M, the temple 
of Mercury or QuirinuE ; N, a building with a 
large semicircular tribune, which probably 
formed the residence of the Augustales, 

lomi, A synonym of Forum (q.v.). Forus \ 
aleatarms was the term applied to a dice-table. 

FdhU Ivory. The tusks of the mammoth— 
the extinct thphas primigmius — found in great 
quantity in Siberia, are the materia] of miich 
nearly all the ivoiy-tumer'a work in Russia is 
made. The ivory has not undergone any petri- 
fying change like other fossils, and is aa well 



adapted for use as that procured from living 

7ot« (or Foot) llsntal. An outer garment 
of the petticoat kind, bound round the hips (of 
a woman on horseback) "to keep her gown or 
surcoat clean." (Slruit.) 

"A^ff-m4n/r/at»uthir hips large." (CAmicrr.) 

FosataiB, Her. A circular figure or roundle 
that is iatyy wavy aig. is so blazoned. 

Faorohte, Her. Divided into two puts ; 
said of a lion with a double tail. 

Ftmoi, R. A kind of fuel made of the tan 
obtained from the residuum of oil-presaes ; it 
was thus the pulp of olives. 

Frminm, Fnntun, R. A horn's bridle, 
including the bit and the reins. [The bit was 
called orta or Greek ir-ihiiiBv,'\ 

FramM, R. (i) A German spear, the iron 
head of which was short but very sharp ; it was 
employed by them as a pilie. (i) A weapon 
used by the Franks. 

Fnneiica. A kind of battle-axe used by the 

FT»nU>Tt Black. A German pigment pre- 
pared like blue Hack (q.v.). 
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Trandi UltnouriAt. (See Gum ex's Ultra- 
marine.) 

FiMOO Ptinting (Le. alfmce, upon Tresh or 
wet ground), generally employed for large pic- 
tures on walls and ceilings, is executed with 
mineral and earthy plgmcDts upon a fieshly-kid 



|cng[c|[C]|gO 



ground of -itiicco. 11 was known to the ancients, 
and must be distinguished from dlstemper 
PAlNTiKG (q.v.) on piaster, which is a different 




process. "Buoh (or mmme) fretco,'" painted 
on the fresh surface of plnster, is distin^ished 
&om "/rtsco ucto," or a process of painting on 



dry plaster commonly practised in Italy and 
Mumch. It is argued that the latter was the 
process used at Pompeii, and generally by the 
ancients, because (i)lime is found in nearly all the 



tig. 333. Undutated Fret 



1 onl; one day's woi^, as it must 
ch. An angular, iotei^aced archi- 



of the Greek and Roniano- 

Byianline period, also known as broken boloen 
and Vitruvian scroll, and presenting some 
analogy with chcuren or ligzag. There are 
crtHtTaifd or rectangular frets, triimgHlar, ne- 
bvlsUed, utidulated frets, &c. 

Tret, O. E. A caul of gold or silver wire. 

"A^tofsoldctbe hid Dutber hair." (Cikiwn'.] 

One of the sub- 
ordinaries. The 
illustration is one 
of Ihe badges of 
the Arundel fami- 
ly : a cbapeau or 
and gules, sur- 
mounted by 7. fret 

leaved veit. 

TritH, Arch. 
That part cf the 
entablature which 
is included be- 
tween Ihe architrave and the cornice. (See 
Fig. 184.} Another name for it is Zoophorus 
(g.v.). It was generally richly sculptured. 
The finest frieie ever found is that of the Par- 
Ihcnon, the ornamentation of which may be 
studied in the Elgin-marble room at the British 
Museum. (Sec Fig. 2S2.) 

Frleie, Friie, A coarse woollen doth, first 
mentioned 1399. 

" Clolh of Eold, do not dnriie 
To match Ihyceiroriih cloihof rrizc. 
CiDih of inn. be not 10" hr.1.1 
Tbough thou be nutch 




I with clolb oTiold." 



FrigUarinm, R. (frigidus, cold), (i) A cool 
apartment in a bathing establishment (3) A 
cool place used as a laiSer. 

Friiqnat. In wood engraving, a piece of 
paper laid over the proof-paper in the act of 
pnnling, to keep clean the parts not intended 
to be exposed to the ink. 

rrlHUM, R. A dicc-bo;i of a cylindrical 
form, called also turritula or fyrgui (Greek 
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Fig. 336. Ftog. The devke of BfsccDav 

ihe itogi of Syriaphs never croak in Iheir own 
marshes. Hence it was adopted by Miccena^ 
the friend of Augustus, for his device. (Fig. 
336-) 

Frontftla, Gen. {frens, the 
forehead), (0 A fronllel or 
head-band wom by Greek 
women, and to be seen prin- 
cipally on the statues of god- 
desses, (z) A plate or band 
of metal placed across Ihe 
forehead of horses (Fig. 337) 
as a protection for the fironlal 
bone. The Medcs, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans made use 
of 'dt^frontalt for their cavalry 
horses. For the ecclesiastical 
Frontal, Medixval, see Ante- 
*'*"y'"K^T"^ PBNDlUM. Henry III. gave 
or.lmdl.. ^ PKONTAl to the high altar 
at West minster Abbey, upon which, besides 
carbuncles in golden settings, and several large 
pieces of enamel, were as many as 866 smaller 
pieces of enamel. 

Fnntlipieee. In A»:hitecture, the facade or 
face of a building. The engraved title-page of 
a book was originally called the frontispiece. 
Trote, O. E. To rub ; to stir. 
rrowitere, O. E. Frontal (q.v.). 
Faam, Gr. Cosmetic paint, much used by 
the Greek and Roman ladies. They stained 
Aeir eyebrows black with a preparation of 
sntpburet of antimony called stimmi, or, of sool, 
asbolss. The Roman ladies, in addition to rouge 
and white for the complexion, used to trace out 
the veins on their temples with a blue paint, 
and they wore the patches of Queen Anne's 
time {ipUnia). " From beef without mustard, 
a servant which overvalues himself, amia a/emait 
which paitiUth, — good Lord deLver us 1 " 



Inller'i B^t or Club. Attribute of St. James 
Ihe Less, whowas killed with such an implement. 

FnUoBiaa, Fnllonnin, R. (fiUlo, a fuller). A 
fuller's establishment. An example of one, in 
perfect preservation, is preserved at Pompeii. 
i^tfiillonts acted as laundrymen to Greek and 
Roman families, washing linen as well as 
woollen clothes by treading in tubs (using urine 
for soap, which was unknown to them); hence 
saltui fullonicus, a fuller's dance. 

Pnimeii. The thunderbolt of Jove. (See 
also Illapa.) It is generally represented as a 
double cone of flame, with lightnings on each 
side, or frequently with wings. 

rnmarjaa, R. [Jumus, smoke). A chamber 
in the upper part of a Roman house, into which 
the smoke from Ihe fires was conducted. The 
smoke-room was used for drying wood and 
ripening wine. The ' ' Rauchkammer" or smoke 

in Germany. 

Tniutla, R. [funii, a rope). A link or torch 
made of various materials. 

Fonalli or FuuTioi (sc iquus). The trace* 
home, so called because its traces, instead of 
being of leather, were of rope (funis). 

Fmurini. (See Fukalis.^ 

Fnnda, BUng, Gen. The sling has been em- 
ployed by most of the peoples of antiquity as 
a weapon of warfare for hurting stones, chieSy 
flints or leaden bullets {glanda). The slings of 
the Egs^tians were made of leather thongs or 
plaited cord. The/undilores, or slingers, of the 
Greek and Roman armies carried each a pro- 
vision of stones in the folds (sinui) of his pal- 
lium, a shield on bis left arm, and brandisbed 
his sling in the right band. The most celebrated 
slingers were the inhabitants of the Balearic 
Islands, which took their ancient name from 
this circumstance. 

Tnndibaliu, PnndilaliuB, R. [jBi^Av, to 
throw). A machine for burling stones ; a kind 
of ia/is/a {i.y.). (Fig. 338.) 
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Tnadala, R. A blind alley or tal-desar. 
Fig. 339 represents one of the kind *[ Pom- 



Fii.3: 



. Sticet at Pompeii. 



Fundiilni, K. The piston of a hydniulic 
machine. 

7iui*T»l CeninoiilN. i. Greek. The enpres- 
sions Ti !£«aia, •ofiifiifm'o, or »(U»i(mi«a, the 
just and lawful rites, we enpressive of the Greek 
idea that the proper burial oF the dead was a 
most sacred iJuty to Ihem. The first act was 
to place in the mouth of the corpse an obolui, 
vilh vhich the spirit would pay the ferryman 
in Hades. This coin was then called dattalU. 
The body was then washed and anointed, 
the head crowned with flowers, and the hand- 
somest robes put on. All this was done by the 
women of the family. By the side of the \kA 
upon which the corpse was then laid (irp^Sfirit) 
were placed painted earthen vessels (ItaUhoi; 
see LeCYTHUS), which were afterwards baried 
with the corpse. (These vases are frequently 
disinterred in modem excavations.) A honey- 
cake (mtiHiiiula} to throw to the dog Cerberus 
was laid on the bed. Before the door a vessel 
of water [oslracon or ardalion) was set, to be 
used, like the holy water of Catholic times, by 
persons i^nnnnj- ihe house, for purification. On 
the third day after death, the Kfkara, or carry- 
ing out for burial, took place m the morning 
before sunrise. The men walked before the 
corpse, and thewomen behind. Hired mourners 
{fkretv/dn) accompanied the procession, playing 
mournful tunes on the flute. The bodies were 
either buried or burned, until cremation gave 
way to a Christian prejudice. The body was 
placed for burning on the top of a ^>rt (Gr. 



vvp, fire) ; and, in remote ages, animals, 
prisoners, or slaves were burned with it. Oils 
and perfumes were thrown into the flames. 
Finally, the smouldering ashes were quenched 
with wine, and relatives and friends collected 
what remained of the bones. The bones were 
then washed with wine and oil, and placed in 
urns, often golden. 

1. Roman. Ftuvra ^ttsla conveys the same 
idea as the Greek dicaia of the right and title 
of the dead to a proper observance. With the 
Romans, the washing, anointiitg, &c of the 
body was done by slaves (polliticlons) of the 
undertakers, who were called liiiiinarii, be- 
cause they dwelt near the temple of Venus 
Libitina, m which all things requisite for fune- 
rals were sold and a mortuary raster was kept. 
The coin having been duly placed in the mouth, 
the body was laid out in the vestibule dressed. 
of ordinary citiiens In a white ton, and of 
magistrates in their official robes, and the couch 
was strewn with flowers, and a branch of cypress 
was placed at the door of the house. All fune- 
rals were, in ancient times, performed at night, 
but afterwards only those of the poor. At a 
great funeral the corpse was carried out on 
the eighth day, preceded by musicians {corm- 
fines, Sc) and mourning women {prafica\, who 
chanted a funeral hymn (nznui) ; players and 
buCToons ^Justriona, scumr) followed, and a 
procession of the freed slaves wearing the cap 
of liberty (/(7««i). Imayes of the deceisedand 
of his ancestors were borne before the corrae, 
which was carried on a litter (/cnlrum). The 
common bier of the poor was called sandafUa, 
and its bearers vrspillanes, because they bore it 
forth in ihc evening {v!'pfrf\. The couches of 
the rich were of ivory, richly ornamented with 
gold and purple. The relations walked behind 
in mourning, sons with the head veiled, and 
daughters with dishevelled hair. At the forum 
a funeral oration (Umdatio) was delivered, and 
thence the procession went to the place of 
burial or cremation. Those who were baried 
(as all were subsequently to the 4th century 
A.D.) were placed in a cofEn (orra or locului), 
often of stone. The Assian stone, from Assos 
in Troas, was said to consume all the body, 
with the exception of the teeth, in forty days, 
whence it was called sarcophagixs (q.v.). For 
cremation the pyre, or ragus, was built like an 
altar, and the corpse in its splendid couch being 
placed on the top, the nearest relation, with 
averted face, fired a comer of the pile. Per- 
fumes were forbidden by the Twelve Tables. 
Sometimes animals were slaughtered, and in 
ancient times, captives and slaves, but alterwards 
gladiators were hired to fight round the blazing 
pile. (Compare BusTOM.) When the pyre 
was burnt down, the embers were soaked with 
wine, and the bones and ashes collected into 
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urns. (See Ukma.) The solcmnilies continued 
lor nine dajrs after the funeral, at the end of 
which time a sacrilicc was perfonned called the 
tavemdiait. Men wore ilaci for mouming, and 
women white ; but at all banquets given in honour 
of the dead the guests were clothed in white. 

FniMMl IJtiu 
of Indian pot- 
tery are found 
of extremely 
ancient date. 
That f'P"- 
sented in Fig. 
k 340 is a cover- 
I ed jar, of prim i- 
F live make, with 
■n inscription 

date is proba- 
bly from 260 to 
Fig. 340 Covered um of rtd 240 B.C. iTat- 

poiterr. Ohoitporc. ^^.)'-^ 

For. SIrull says that " the fun of sables. 
beavers, foxes, cats, and lambs were used in 
England before the Conquest ; lo which were 
afterwards added those of ermines, squirrels, I 
martens,rabhits,goats,andmanyotheraninials." ! 
In the Middle Ages the more precious furs, as 
ermine and sable, were reierved for kings, 
knights, and the principal nobility of both sexes. 
Inferior ranks used "vair" and "firis," or 
gray ! while citizens, burgesses, and priests wore 
the common squirrel and lamb- skins. The 
peasants wore cat-skins, badger-skins, &c. In 
after times were added the skins of badgers, 
bears, beavers, deer, fitches, foxes, foynes (ar 
martens), grays, hares, otters, sables, squirrels, 
weasels, wolves, &c. The mantles of our kings 
and peers, and the furred robes of muaicifnl 
officers are the remains of this fashion, which in 
the ijlh century was almost universal. 

Fur, Her. The Jun 
are of comparatively rare 
appearance in heraldry, 
aJid do not appear in the 
best ages. Vair and 




Fig. 341 

of the tra 

from the 

Edward III. 
Fig. j,i. Sh,.w with Fnrlwlow, O. E. An 

ornament on the pelU- 
coat of a woman's dress, described as a " puck- 
ered flounce," to display which it became the 
fashion to roll back (he skirts of the gown. 
"The Old Mode and the New, or the Country 
Miss with her Furbelow," is the title of an old 
plav. temp. William and Mary, 
nrsa, R. A fork with two teeth (tidtm), or 
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two prongs ; a bay-fork ; /urea carnarii, a fork 
used for takiiig down the meat hung up in ihe 
camarium. The tt:na/iirca was further applied 
to a kind of fork by aid of which a foot, traveller 
carried his baggage, but the more usual name 
for this kind offork was anunna (q.v.). Also, 
a wooden fork placed for punishment across 
the shoulders of slaves and criminals, to the 
prongs of which Ihe hands were lied. Reversed 
It formed a cross tipon which criminals were 
executed, either by scourging or by crucifixion 
with nailing. The patibuTum was a similar in- 
strument of punishment formed like the letter H. 

Fnigon, O. E. (Fr. /aurgon). A fork for 
putting faggots and sticks on to the fire. 

Forau, R. (t) A baker's oven. (3) A 
baker's shop. (See Fobnax.) 

Fnaahan In Appulai, O. E. Fustian of 
Naples. (See Fustian.) 

Fuaiaa, R. (i) Afork with threeprongs used 
for spearing fish. (l) The trident of the rttia- 
rius. Originally it was called Iridem, and used 
as a goad to drive horses. Neptune always 



. of FU! 



q.v.). A 



Fnaolnnlft (dim 

FnsM, Fr. A gun with a wide bora, like 
a blunderbuss. 

FniUonn \Junu, a spindle), In the form of 

Full, Fr. The steel for striking lire from a 
flint ; an ancient device of the Dukes of Bur. 
gundy, the motto inculcating the worthlcssness 
of latent virtues never broDght into action. 



Fig. 343. Futil. Deviceof PhlLp of Buiguudy (D. i4iT)' 
Fnti.yamK. The sacred mountain of the 
Japanese, oflen depicted on Iheit porcelain. 



ISO 
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Fnttiaii. *' A species of cotton cloth much 
used by the Normans, particularly by the clergy, 
and appropriated to Uieir chasubles." (Sirutf.) 
It was originally woven at Fustat, on the Nile, 
with a warp of linen thread, and a woof of 
thick cotton, so twilled and cut that it showed 
on one side a thick but low pile. In the 14th 
century Chaucer says of his knight, — 

"Of fustian he wered a gepon." 

In the 15th century Naples was celebrated for 
fustian. An old English account of this date 
has "Fuschan in Appules" (for Fustian from 
Naples^ 

Tustihalam, R. A pole about four feet 
long, furnished with a sling (/undo) in the 
middle. It was wielded by both hands, and 
was used to hurl huge stones to a distance. 

Fiuni (Gr. irp€ucTo%), A spindle. It was 
generally made of wood ; but some nations, as 



for instance the Egyptians, had spindles of 
pottery. 

Fjgiiry, O. £. An old name for silks dia' 
pered vnXh figures of flowers and fruit. A cope 
in the York fabric rolls is described '*una capa 
de sateyn fygury." 

Fylfot or Filfot. This mysterious ornament 
exactly resembles the Hindu <ira»»' of remote anti- 
quity, i. e. the instrument of wood by which fire 

was obtained by fric- 
tion ; which is the 
symbol of Agni. This 
symbol has never been 
lost, and occurs sixty 
times on an ancient 
Celtic funereal urn ; 
also on monumental 
brasses and church 
embroidery of the Middle Ages. It is generally 
called the Gammadion. 




Fig* 343* Fylfot 



G. 



Gabardine or Oallehardine, It. "A rough 
Irish mantle, or horseman's coat ; a long cas- 
sock." It was, and is, a favourite outer garment 
of the Jews. 

Gabion, Fortification. A basket filled with 
earth, used in the construction of earthworks 
for defensive purposes. 

Gable, Arch. (German Giebel, point), llie 
triangular end of a house from the eaves to the 
top. 

Gablet. Diminutive of gable— applied to fur- 
niture and niches. 

Gadljrngt, O. E. Spikes on the knuckles of 
gauntlets, like the modem "knuckle-dusters." 

GflBgum, R. A weapon of Celtic origin. It 
was a strong, heavy javelin with a very long 
barbed iron head, used rather as a missile than 
a spear. 

Ga^, Med. A glove or cap thrown to the 
ground as a challenge to combat 

Galages, O. E. (modem, goloshes). Clogs 
fastened with latchets, 

Galazia, Gr. (FoX^ta). Festivals in honour 
of Apollo, who was sumamed Galaxies s they 
were so called because the principal offering con- 
sisted of a barley cake cooked with milk (^cUa). 

Chilaxy (Gr. 7^0, milk). In Astronomy, 
the Milky Way. It passes between Sagittarius 
and Gemini, dividing the sphere into two parts. 

Galbanum, R. Qalbus^ yellow). A yellow 
garment worn by women ; men who adopted 
this kind of dress were looked upon as foppish 
and efieminate. 

Galbe, Fr. The general contour or outline of 



any member of architecture; in especial, the 
shaft of a column. (See Contractura.) It 
also denotes the lines of a vessel, console, 
baluster, &c 

Galea, R. A helmet ; especially one of skin or 
leather, in contradistinction to Cassis, which 
denoted a metal helmet. 

(hkleated. In Heraldry, wearing a helmet. 

Galeola, R. A very deep vessel in the shape 
of a helmet. It was used for holding pure wine, 
and was a kind of Acratophorum (q.v.). 

Galerna, Galemm, R. A peasant's cap made 
of fur, and thence a wig. It was a round leather 
cap, ending in a point, originally peculiar to the 
priesthood. 

Galgal, Celt. A Celtic or megalithic monu- 
ment, more commonly called Tumulus. 

Galiot, GalUot (dimin. of galore). A ship 
moved by both sails and oars. 

Gall (A.S. gealla). In an animal, a bitter 
yellowish-green fluid secreted by the gall- 
bladder. Ox-galU clarified by boiling with ani- 
mal charcoal and filtering, is used in water- 
colour and in ivory painting to make the colours 
spread more evenly upon the paper, ivory, &c. : 
mixed with gum-arabic it thickens, and fiixes the 
colours. A coating of it sets black-lead or 
crayon drawings. This word is also applied to 
anything exceedingly bitter, especially to the bitter 
potion which it was customary among the Jews to 
give to persons suffering death under sentence of 
the law, for the purpose of rendering them less 
sensible to pain, i^ot fitrh x^^^s, "vinegar 
to drink mingled with gall" (Matt, xxvii. 34.) 
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0«Ue (Tours it), Celt. A name applied to 
certain ancient inoouments in France, Duitt by 
the Gauls. 

QkUaoa (Sp. gaian). A large Spanish ship, 
famierly used in trading to America as a war 

0«U«7, Gen. A covered place much longer 

than it is wide. Id Christian archxology it is a 

kind of tribune situated above the side aisles, 

and having bays 



the ) 






called Tki 

' Oaller (Icelandic 
galllyda). Aone-deck- 
ed vessel, navigated 
with sails and oara, 
in Heraldry called a 

LYMPHAD(q.v.). The 

prow of a. galley (Fig. 
344), one of the devices 
adopted by Cardinal 
Richelieu, may still be 
seen among the archi- 
tectunJ decorations of 
his palace. 

O^oon (Sp. gahtt). 
A narrow kind of lace 
made of silk woven 
with cotton, gold, or 
silver ; or of silk only, 

a«Uow.lMlk, O. £. 
(See Galows.) 

eajly-gaioayaei, 
O. E. Broad loose 
Palni* Royal. breechesi I5th cen- 

" Hii (alligailiiiu iRrc oT corduroy, 
And eulen he lud noae." 

(,Tlu Wiary Knif-trindtr.) 

Oklowa, O. E. An iron bar listened jn^de 
an open chimney, from which the rtiking-hook 
was nung, for suspending pots and vessels over 



Fig, a«. Devitt of Ctf- 
dinallUclulicu, rromlhe 
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Electrogkaphv, 



SalnB^npkj. (See 
Electrotype.) 

0«muhM. "Highboots,bu5kins,orstartnp&" 
KHelnu, 1688.) 

OunlwMll (Saxon wambe, the belly). A 

auilted tunic, stuiTed with wool. It answered 
»e purpose of defensive armour, and was subse- 
quently called ^powpoinl. 

Ouibogs. A gumr«sinof a forest tree called 
Gardnia Camboeia, generally imported in 
cylindrical roUs, It forms a beautiful yellow pig- 
ment, used for water-colour ; it is used to stain 
wood in imitation of box, and the tincture 
enters into the composition of the gold-coloured 
vamish for lacquering brass ; it also gives a 
beautiful and durable stain to marble. \E. B.) 
OanwlioiL The seventh month of the ancient 
Athenian year, corresponding to our January. 
It was so called because it was a favourite 
season for marriages (yiiai). 



Fig. 346. GargouleUc, Anlh 

a«mii»it. (See Gamut.) 

Ommnl The musical scale ; so called from 
the first tone, OT (our do), of the model scale of 
Cuido, which was represented by the Greek 

QuLuid (yirm, brightness). A name applied 
10 an order of fishes, having angular scales, 
composed of bony plates, covered with a strong 
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OuUW. (See Gauntlet.) 

0«Tb, Her. A shoT of wheat, or of any 
other grain to be ipecilied. 

Oarle da Bru. An additional protection for 
the left arm, to the elbow-piece of which it was 
bstened by straps and a screw. It was used 
only for jousting, and (iist appears at the end of 
the 15th cent. The example shown Is uf the l6th 
cent,, from the Meyrick collection. (Fig. 345.) 

0«I70nl«tl«. An Arab vase, or water-cooler, 
with one handle, furnished with a spout 
adapted for drinking through. The piece in the 
illustration is from the Arabian potteries of 
Maghreb in Africa. This pottery is descritied 
by M. Jacauemart as "covered with a pinkish 
grey enamel of rose colour, and heightened by a 
polychrome decoration in zones, generally con- 
sisting of bands of scrolls, flowery denticulalions, 
rosettes, &c. ; where citron, yellow, manganese- 
brown, green, and blue form the most charming 
harmony." 

QtTgDjls, Mod. The projecting extremity ol 
a guller. In antiquity terra-cotta masks were 
used for the purjxjse. (Fig. 347.) During 



Fig- 34J. Gargoyle, AniLque. Fig. 148. Gargoyle. 
Gothic. 

ibc Gothic period any kind of representation 
was employed. Fig. 348 shows an upright 
gargoyle from the church of St. Remy at 

Ouland, Arch. A term employed by some 
authors as synonymous with foliage ; but it 
denotes rather heavy festoons tied with fiUets, 
and consisting of leaves, fruits, and flowers, as 
shown in Figs. 287 and 309, taken from the tem- 
plcofVestaatTivoli. [SeeJENCARPA, Festoohs.) 

Oamet. This gem, on account of its brilliant 
colour and hardness, is much used in jewellery, 
and although an abundant supply renders it of 



little value, the gem nevertheless possesiet everv 

quality necessary for ornamental purposes. It 
occurs in many colours — red, brown, yellow, 
white, green, black; the streak is white; the 
diaphaneity varies from transparent to sub- 
Iranslucent, or nearly opaque, and it has a sub- 
conchuidal or uneven fracture. The varieties 
used in jewellery are called caHmnele, einiia- 
mim-slone (or asertUt), almatulint, and fyoft 
or Bohemian garnet. Carmis arc not much 
used for engraving, being ol splintery, bad grain 
under the tool. {A. Billing, Scimti ef Semi, 
&c ; H. Emanutl, Diamonds and frccieus 

Osrniihtd, Her, Adorned in a becoming 

Outn, Ordar of tlie, instituted by Edward 
III. in 1350. consists of the Sovereign and 
twenty-five knights companions, of whom the 
Prince of Wales always is one. Knights of 
the Garter place K.G. 
after their names ; and 
these letters take pre- 
cedence of all other 
titles, those of royally 
alone excepted. The 
stalls of the knights 
are in the choii of 
St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor Castle, where 
their gartei-plates are 
fixed and their banners 
arc displayed. The in- 
signia are the gaiter 
itself, the badge of the 
order ; the collar, and 
the Lesser George or 
jewel. (Fig. 349.; It 
was this jewel that 
Charles I., immediately 
Fix i« Order of the before he suffered, de- 
GaiKf. LHser George. Uvered to Archbishop 
Juxon, with the word 
"Remember!" The ribbon of the order is 
dork blue ; it passes over the left shoulder, and 
the Lesser George bangs from it under the right 

OartarXingof Anna, Her. The chief of the 

official heralds of England, and officer of arms 
of the Order of the Garter. 

Oaatrnm, R. An earthenware vessel with a 
round billy ; whence its name. 

Oanlna, R. A vessel used for drinking and 
other purposes. The same term was also applied 
to a broad -built ship employed by the Phwnicians 
and by pirates. 

OatmUat. The knight's gauntlet was made of 
leather covered with plates of steeL It was 
— originally divided into fingers. (Fig. 350.} 
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I believed Che existence of a good genius, or gakr- 
dinn angel, boin with every mortil, and which 

I died at the same lime with him. Geititu Uci 
was the name given to the guardian spirit of a 
place. [See JuNONLS, Larks, Penates, &c. 

The luperstition has many forms in Christian 
I as well as in pagan art.] 

I Smsk Lmw. Mention ia made of Genoa 
I Lace as early as the i Jth century. Genoa was 
I as celebrated for its pillow lace as Venice for its 



one side, and was worn on leaving the bath ; 
il was white or dyed purple, Gausapa was 
used not only for articles of dress, but for 
table linen, napkins, dusters, aikd mattings. 
(z) A wig made of human hair, worn at Rome 
during the Empire. 

OanM. A light, transparent silk texture, 
supposed to have been mvenled at Gaza in 
Palestine ; whence the name, 

Oavotta (It, gavolia). A lively dance-tune 
in twu-foiuth time, consisting of two sections, 
each containing eight measures. 

6«liniiia (Heb. Ci-hin-nom, i.e. the valley 
of Hlnnotn). In this place, on the noith of 
Jerusalem below Mount Zion, is a place called 
Tophet, where children were sacrificed to 
Moloch. King Josiah made it the common 
receptacle for rubbish and carcases, and a fire 
was kept constantly burning there ; hence the 
Jews used this term to signify "hell," (Com- 
pare Hades.) 

0«mellAr, R. {gemellus, twin). A case for 
holding oil ; it was called grmtllar from the lact 
of its being divided into two compartments. 

OtmallM, Arch. Double ; thus a gemelltd 
bay\&aaK divided into VvQ^aA.'i-, genulltdarihts, 
those which arc joined two and two, 

Oamellai, Her. In pairs. (See Bars-gb- 

QtmmM, Lot (i) PreciDUs stones, esp. rut 
or engraved, (2) Drinking-vessels or objects 
made of precious stones, (3) Pearls. (4) The 
eyes of a peacock's tail. The original meaning 
of the word is a bud, eye, or gtm on a plant ; 
anything swelling and bright, 

Oemonin, or Osmoiliee BcalM, R. (i.e. steps of 
sighs). Steps leading to the prison in the forum, 
on the stairs of which the corpses of criminals 
were exposed for several days. 

Orau. Precious stones, especially when 
carved, (See Cameos. ) 

Osnat, Her. A spotted animal, something 

OenstUiaei, Gr, and R, {ytritxii, birth). 
Astrologers who cast " nalivilits." 

6<lii«l, R, {g(HO, to beget). The Romans 



Kig. jsi. GcnM PoLni Lice— Piliow made. 

needle-made. The characteristic ol this lace 
was its design, a kind of barleycorn -shaped 

;attem, radiating into rosettes from a centre, 
t was particularly adapted for the large turn- 
over collar of Louis XIII., and was produced 



(II Sled 

often richly ornamented, 
the sill of the embnLsure. 

Oanrs PtotnrM. Those representing 
of every-day life and " 



igs for the 
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Oaodu. In Mineralogy, hollow lumps af 
chalcedony found deposited in the cavities of 
flints, fonned by the chemical action of water. 

G«orf«. A gold noble of the time of Henty 
VIII. (Fig. 3S2-) 

OM^e, Islnt, Her. The patron saint of 
England. His red cross on a silver field first 
appears in En^ish heraldry in the I4lh cen- 
tuiT. (See Fig. 349.) 

0«0i^, Th«, Her. A figure of St. Geor^ on 
horsel^k, worn as a pendant to the collar 
of the Order of the Garter. (See Gaeter.) 

Om^Io (yHfpyiitii, rustic ; from y^, earth, 
and Ipyor, work). Poems on the subject of 
husbandly. 

Ouutii 8UT*r. An alloy of nickel, zinc. 
and copper. The proportions recommended 
are nickel 25, zinc 25, copper 50. 

Omrrba. Pecsiut shields made of wicker-work. 

Qhabrei, Pers. Fire-worsbippeis. 

Ohtlwllinei. An Italian faction, 13th cen- 
tury, who supported the German Emperors 
against tbe CueJpks, who stood by the Pope. 
The war-cry of Ihe Guelphs was taken from the 
name of Henry tbe Lion, Duke of Saxony, of the 
house of Wolf: that of the Ghibellincs from Wtib- 
lingtn, a town of Wiirtemberg, the seal of Ihe 
Hohenstanffen family, to which Conrad, Duke 
of Franconia, belonged. These two dukes were 
rivals for the 




Greek art, representing the War of tbe Giants, 
sons of Ctelus and Terra, against Jupiler. They 
' ' heaped Ossa on Pelion " to scale heaven, and 
were defeated by Hercules. They are repre- 
sented as of vast stature and slrenctb, having 
their feet covered with scales. A beautiful 
cameo in the Naples Museum represents Jove 
in his chariot subduing the giants. In 1875 the 
German exfiedition found among the ruins of a 
temple at Pet|pimus a series of sculptures of 
almost colossal proportions, representing, as 
Pliny describes them, ihe Wars of the Giants. 
These sculptures are now in Ibe Berlin Museum. 
OUlo, R. A wine-cooler, of earthenware. 



Wnmal Blng, Her. Two, sometimes three 

annulets interlaced. (Fig. 353.) 

Qingham (Javanese ginggan). Cotton cloth, 
woven from dyed yams ; distinguished from 
cloth printed or dyed after weaving. 

Oinglymni, R. (yif^w^n). A hinge moving 

Oing'^Diif, R. (yfrypaf). A flule used at 
funerals. 

Oipdiref. Richly- 
ornamented leather 
purses of the 14th 
and isth centuries. 
They were often en- 
grav ed with religious 
mottoes. (Fig.3S4-) 
Oipmi. Probably 
the same as gam- 

Qirandote. A 

large kind of 
branched candle- 
, stick. 

\ Siidlcd, Olrt, 
Fig. 354- Gipciite. Her. Encircled or 

bound round. 
0trdlM. These were the most beauliftd and 
costly articles of dress during the Middle Ages. 
They were frequently made entirely of gold ot 
silver, decorated with cameos, precious stones, 
S:c. Besides the knightly sword ; the purse, 
da^er, rosary, or penner and ink-horn and other 
objects were suspended from the girdle. From 
this word the waist was called the girdUiltad, or 
place (,sttd) of the girdle. The girdles of ladies 
were equally splendid, and frequently depended 
nearly to the ground, as in Fig. 355. The 
girdle is an attribute of St. Thomas, from  
legend that tbe Virgin, pitying his weakness 
of faith, threw down to him her girdle, alter 
her assumption into heaven. 

Qirgillna, R. A roller turned by a windlass, 
for drawing up the bucket of a well. (See Jack.) 
OiTonettA. (See Epi.) 
flirt. Her. (SccGirdled.) 
QitMme, A scythe-shaped weapon with a 
pike, fixed on a long slatf. 

Oittarn, O. E. A small guitar, strung with 

Oivrt. (See Wvvern.) 

OUbnuj (LaL glabfr\. Smooth, bald. 

Olada (Norman gUtlt, a clear spot among 
clouds). An opening or passage in a wood 
through which the light may shine. 

OUdiaton were Urst exhibited at Rome, B.C. 
264, at a funeral. The practice had its origin 
in that very ancient one of slaughtering slaves 
and captives on such occasions. Subsequently 
it became more general. The different classes 
of gladiators, distinguished by their arms and 
other circamstances, were : Aadaiatir, who wore 
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Fig. 351. Girdl 



A rady of 



MSlhce 



fought from chariots {EssED.«) ; Hoplomaihai, 
who wore heavy defensive armour ; Laquealeres, 
who carried a sort of lasso or noose ; Meridiani, 
who fought in the middle of the day, and were 
very slightly armed; MirmUlsiui, io called 
from their having the image of a fish (mormyr) 
on iheir helmets ; KttidHi, armed with a trident 
and a net. Olhets, as Samniles, Thraas, &c., 
were named from the nation whose fashion of 
armour they adopted. The fights of gladiaton 
were favourite subjects of Roman art, and it is 
assumed that in cases where no adua! combats 
took place at a funeiat, thejr were represented 



so-'called "Dying Gladiator" lo the mnseum 
of the capitol al Rome, and the Gladiator of 

the Borghese collection. 

Gladldni. Diminutive o< Gladius, and 

synonym of Lioula. (See both words. ) 

filkdint, R. A general term, 
including all the diflerent kinds 
of swords or glaives, but de- 
noting more particularly the 
two-edged swords used by the 
Greeks, Romans, and Gauls. 
Fig. 357 represents two Gaul- 
ish swords, the form of which 
may easily be guessed, even 
though they are in the scab- 
^"^ i ^'C- 35^ IS a Roman 
^adiut. 

Slain. A blade on a pole 
having its edge on the outside 
curve, used by foot-soldiers in 
the I5lh century. 

Qlaui, Gr. and R. (lit. an 
acorn). A large leaden slug, 
of long oval form, which was 
hurled by a sling in place of 

OlMi. Tlie discovery is lost 

Fig. 3ST. Gallic '■! «■»»»« T^T^l- "!."' 
iwords. gives a l^end which ascribes 

it lo chance. Glass bottles 
in Egypt are represented upon monuments 
of the 4lh dynasty (at least zooo years B.C.), 
A vase of greenish glass found at Nineveh 
dates from B.C. 700. Glass is found in the 
windows at Poiopeii ; and the Romans stained 
it, blew it, worked it on lathes, and en- 
graved it. Pliny mentions, as made by the 
Romans in his time, glass coloured opaque, 
red, white, black (like oisidian), or imitating 
jacinths, sapphires, and other gems; also 
murrhint glnii. This last was either an imita- 
tation of fluor spar, or a kind of agate, or Iluor 
spar. The Romans also made mosaic or mi/le- 
fieri, in which the threads of colour are melted 
into a rod, so that at every section the whole 
pattern appears ; and camto glaists, in which a 
paste of one colour is laid over another, and the 
whole then carved into the required design ; 
geld Itaf was also worked into the substance or 
fixed on the surface. A gate at Constantinople 
took its name liom the glass works near it, but 
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litlle is known of the Byzanline art, nor of 
earlier European art Ihan the 13th century. In 
medisval times stained glass windows, in leaden 
frames, were constructed with great success in 
England, France, and Flanders. In the 13th 
century they appear in Italy. The Venetian 
art took its impulse from the capture of Con- 
stantinople in 1104. Its peculiar lieauty is de- 
rived from the curved forms and tenuity of sub- 
stance obtained in blowing. (Fie. 353.) There are 
six kinds of Venetian glass. (l) vessels of colour- 
less or iTuntparcnt glass, or of single colours, ge- 
nerally blue or purple, (l) allot enamdUd giais. 
(3) CraekUd glass, having a surface rough and 
divided irr^ularly into ridges. (4) Variegated 
or marbiid ofaqvt glais, called ic/imilli i the 
most common variety is a mixture of green an<l 
purple, sometimes resembling jasper, 



chalcedony ; other varieties are imi- 
tations of Ucfii lazuli and tortoise- 
shell ; and avanluriitf, which is 
obtained by minglingmelallic filing 
or fragments erf gold leaf with 
melted glass. (5) MUhfiori, or 
mesau glass, in imitation of the 
old Roman process, (6) Rrtiadated, 
fil^nf, or laa glass. The varieties 
contain tine threads of glass, gene- 
rally coloured, but sometimes milk- 
white, included in their substance. 
llie lightness and strength of the 
Venetian glass are due to its not 
containing lead like our modem 
flint glass. Venetian mirrors were 
for along period widely celebrated. 
The oldest example of the German 
drittking-cufs, ornamented with 
paintings in enamel, is ol the date 
of 1553. The designs are com- 
monly aimorial bearings. From 
the banning of the 17th century 
the Bohemian manufactories sup- 
plied tiaiis enriched with orna- 
mental subjects, particularly with 
K traits engraved upon the glass, 
e art of tuhal engrai/in^ upon 
ess flourished in France under 
uis XVI. In modem times this 
kind of ornamentation is produced 
by the agency of hydrofluoric add. 
"Coarse glass-making in England 
^ - was, in Sussex, of great antiquity." 

-'___ [Fullir.) "The first making of 
Venice glasses in England began in 
London, about the beginnmg of 
ihe reign of Queen Elizabeth, by one 
Jacob Vessaline, an Italian." (Slevi.) 
GlkM-gUMd WuM. (See Glaz- 
ed Wabe-s.) 
I. QUnoon* IyAbixiji}. Of a sea- 

green colour, or a greyish blue. 
OUiedWarM. Almost immediatelyaAerihe 
invention of Ceismic manulacture, the applica- 
tion of glast or cotmirrd enamtl must have im- 
proved it. What we term glaipirt is a light var- 
nish which enlivens and harmonizes the porous 
surface of terra-cotta. In its simple state it is 
a mixture of silei and lead, and in ibis state it 
is transparent, as we find it on aniiqut vasts ; 
when vitriliable, and mixed with tin, as in the 
case of majeKcas, it is called enamel ; and when 
of vitrifiable and earthen substance, such as can 
I only be melted at theleroperature required for 
the baking of the paste itself, it is known as 
I Glaze, or amvertt, and can tic identified in ibe 
j Persian faiences and Flemish stone-ware. (Figs. 
359, 360.) (See Burty, Ckifs-ilauvri of the 
Industrial jfrtt.) 
I Oluiag. In oil painting, the application of 
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thin layer at colour to finally modify the tone. 
In poller/, a vitreous covering over ihe suiface. 
(See Glazed Wares.) 



nt-3 



re Crucbt, 17th ccntuiy. 



Olobe, held in the band, b (he emblem of 

Globu, R. A military manoeuvre employed 
by a body of Roman soldiers when surrounded 
by superior forces ; it consisted in fonniag a 
circle fadngin every direction. 

Oln;, llimbni or Annols, the Christian 
attribute of sanctity, it of pagan origin, com- 
mon to iniages of the gods, and Roman, even 
Christian, emperors. Satan in miniatures of 
the 9th lo 13th century wears a glory. The 
earhest known Christian example is a gem of 
Si, Martin of the early part of Ihe 6th century. 
' """ ' ' ' lythe nimbus 

rounding the 



three divine Persons of the Trinity, the glory 
is often cruciform or triangular ; the square 
nimbus designates a person living at the lime 
the work was executed. In other instances il Is 
circular. Coloured glories are variously sym. 
l»!ical. {Afrj. Jaittesm, " Tht Potlry of Sacrid 
and Ltgetulaiy Art.") 

QIOTM In the 14th century already glnvi 
sat worn, jewelled on the back, as a badge of 
rank. "They were worn in the hat," says 
Sleevens, ''as the [avour of a mistress, or the 
memorial of a friend, and as a mark to be chal- 
lenged by an enemy." A glove of the lyth cen- 
tury is descritied " of a light buff leather, 
beautifully ornamented with spangles and 
needlework in gold and silver threads, with a 
gold lace border, and silk opening at Ihe 
wrist." Gloves were called " chdrothecte," 
hand-coverers, by the Greeks and Romans ; 
they were made withoot separate lingers, Ihe 
thumb only being free. A l^end current al 
Grenoble affirms that St. Anne, ihe mother 
of the Virgin Mary, was a knitter of gloves. 
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Qlntn. In wax painting, the 
with which the pigments are mixed. 

Oljplu, Arch. The (lutings of ai 

or groovingfonn- 
ing the segment 
Ola circle. (See 

Dl GLYPH, TRI- 



Olyptothaea, 

Gr. and R. (i) 
A gallery for 
sculpture, (a) A 
collection of en- 
graved stones. 



. Gr, 
and R. The iron 

which, by the 
projection of its 
shadow, maiks 
the hour upon s 



I. Glor^, 



.__./d..h;d^"'^" Meta.) 

Goat. The 
emblem of lasciviousne^. 

Qoballm. Celebrated Royal French manu- 
factory of tapestry, named from the successors 
of Jean Gobelin, who brought the art to Paris 
in the 15th century from Kheims. [See Burly, 
CMi-d'auvre of Industrial Art^ 

W)d«ndk, O. E. A pole-axe, having a spike 
at its end ; 13th century. 

Oodiranne, Qovdeioniii (Needlework). A 
fluted pattern of embroidery in vogue in the 
1 6th century. 



Gold. It is probable that the earliest recorded 
mark upon units of value was the image of a 
sheep or an 01 ; hence money in Latin is called 
ptcunia, from pecus, cattle, the original form of 
barbaric wealth, for which gold was the sabsti- 
tute. The wealth of Abraham in silver and 
gold, as well as in cattle, is mentioned in 
Genesis. No coins of gold or silver have been 
found in EcVPT or Nineveh, although beau- 
tiful specimens of the goldsmith's art have been 



Fig. 363. Greek Eai-rii 
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{Stt aij« Fif. ij6.) 

recovered from the tombs of both c 
The Hebrews, taught by the Egyptiai 
their ark, mercy-seat, altar of incense, seven- 
branched candlestick, and other golden ornaments, 
even in the desert of Sinai. The seven-branched 
candlestick is represented in sculpture on the 
arch of Titus at Rome. At Babvlon and 
NlNzVEH gold is said to have been lavishly 
applied in gilding sculpture, and even walls ; 
hut it is suggested that an alloy of copper, the 
aurichaimm of the Greeks, was the metal in 
reality used for this purpose. The heroes of 
the Greek epic had golden shields and 
helmets ; breastplates and other lai^e 
pieces of golden armour are among the 
recent discoveries at Mycenie; aiKourioum 
in the island of Cypnis also great stores of 
golden ornaments of a very early age have 
been discovered. In Scythian tombs in 
Russia also, about Kertch, beautiful relics 
of Grecian work in gold have been found, 
showing that in the very earliest ages the 
skill and taste applied to this art were not 
IcEis than those of later times. TTie gold 
jewellery of ancient India also excelled that 
of modem date, but none, before or since, 
ever equalled the great age of Greek art. 
Pausanias describes a statue of Athene, 
made by Pheidias, and kept in the Par- 
thenon at Athens, of ivory and gold — ehryi- 
tUphanHtti — delicately worked all over ; and 
a still larger statue of Jupiter, of the 
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same mateHals. Native gold alloyed with one- 
fifth silver was greatly prized by the Greek artists, 
who gave it the name of elalrum. Examples of 
this^ectnim ate laiej there is a vase at St.Peteis- 
bnrg. The Romans used to pay enonnous 
prices for their household plate ; for ati ex- 
ample, the bowl of Pytheas, on which were 
represented Ulysses and Diomed with the palla- 
dium, fetched iD,ooa denarii, or about 330/. 
fer mtiee. Few specimens of Roman art have 
escaped destruction. (Fig. 7.) Of the age of 
BVZAMTIHE splendour we are told that the 
Emperor Acadius, early in the 5th century, sat 
00 a throne of massive gold, his chariot being 
also of gold, Ac. In the 9th century the 
throne of Theophilus was overshadowed by a 
Iree of gold, with birds in the branches, and at 
(be foot two lions all gold. The lions roared 
and the birds piped in the branches. A remark- 
able wealth of ancient goldsmith's work has been 
found in Ireland, consisting principally of 
personal ornaments. In the 9th and loth cen- 



religious use, and is characterized by a filagree 
of extraordinary richness, akin to the intricate 
traceries of the Irish illuminated work on MS. of 
Ihe same dale and derivation. In the loth and 
nth centuries there was a great revival of art 
throughout Europe. In Germanv, the abbey of 
Hildesheim, under Bishop Bemward, became 
the centre of a school of goldsmiths, and some 
beautifiU spedroens of hammered gold, by the 
bishop's hand, are preserved. 

Chad, in Christian art. (See Vbllow.) 
Gold, Cloth Ot, is mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch, and was common throughout the East in 
all ages. It was originally wrought, not in 
rounded wire but flat, as the Chinese, the 
Indians, and the Italians (their !ania iToro) 
weave it now. The early Roman kings wore 
tmiics of gold, and the Romans used it as a 
shroud for burial. King Childeric, A.D. 4S3, 
was buried at Toumai in a mantle of golden 
stuff. It was much bvoured in England (or 



Edward IV, and Henry VIl'l. and tJie nobility 
of their time. (The diiferent varieties are 
described in their order. See Acca, Areste, 

BATUI, CHRYSO-CLAVUS, ClCLATOUN, DOB- 
NBCK, SaMIT.) 

Ooldboatar'i Skin, prepared from a membrane 
found in the stomach of the ox, is used to 
separate leaf-golrl in the process of gold-beating. 

Ooldai FImob. An Order of Knighthood in- 
stituted on the loth of January, 1429, by Philip, 
Duke of Bui^ndy. The Collar is composed 
of double steels, interwoven with flint-stones, 
emitting sparks of fire, at the end whereof 
hui^ on the breast a Golden Fleece. The fiisils 
aie joined two and two together, as if they were 



double BB's (the cyphers of Burgundy). The 
flitii-sloties are the ancient aims of the Sove- 
reigns of Butgundy, with the motto " Anit ftrit 
quam flamma mktl?' (See Fig. 343.) The 
motto ofthe Order is "Pretium nimvililaborvm'' 
There are four great officers, viz. the Chancellor, 
Treasurer, Register, and a King of Arms, called 
Teiion iTOr. The Badce consists of a Golden 
Fleece.'suspended from a flint-stone, which is 
surrounded wilh^flames of gold. 

Qoldan 8pnr' An Order of Knighthood 
said to have been instituted by Pius IV., at 
Rome, in 1559. They are sometimes spoken of 
as the Chevaliers Pies or Fjoruu, and must 
be distinguished from those who are Created 
knights on the coronation or marriage days of 
Emperors and Kings, and who receive at the 
same time the Spurs of Honour. These alone 
are entitled to the appellation of Equites 
AuKATl. [Of. PetiT de BelUt, Favin, &c.] 

Qoldan Stole of Venice. (See Stola d'Oro.) 

Oolions, O. E. A kind of gown, 

Oondolt, It. A Venetian pleasure-boat or 

doa&lon or Oenluiao, Fr. (i) A richly- 
worked pointed banner carried upon a laoce ; 
13th century. (2) An ecclesiastical banrter. 

Oonfalonior. The bearer of a gonfalon. 

CtonlomateT (yaWo, an angle, &c). An in- 
strument for measuring the angles of crystals, 

Ooqjo, O. E. (l4lh century). Said lo be the 
gorget. 

InpoiuM, Hind. The pyramid -shaped door 
of the Hindoo temples. Dv/atarab'ka, or door 
of splendour, was the name given lo a door with 
one or two tiers ; dimiraiala, or door of the 
dwelling, a door with two or four tiers ; divara- 
prasada, or propitious door, a door with three 
to five tiers ; JivaraliatTnya, or door of the 
palace, a door with Ave to seven tiers ; lastly, 
dwaragofKmras, or door-tower with seven to 

Oorgsd, Her. Wearing a collar. 

QoTget, Fr. A defence or covering for the neck. 

QorgODoia, Masks of 

the Goi^on's head, which 

were fixed as bosses 

upon walls or shields. 

Oouanur, O. E. (pro- 

I ^T\y God I summer). The 

name is attributed lo an 

old l^end ihal Ihe fine 

filaments so called are 

the fragments of the 

winding-sheet oflhc Vir- 

Fig. 364. GorgomLa. gin Mary, which fell 

away from her as she 

was taken up lo heaven. 

Ootliuuitoi, O. E. The inhabitants of 
the village of Gotham in Northumberland, re- 
nowned lor Iheir slupidily. A reprint of the 
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Fig. 365. Gount-ihsped bottle. 



tale called "The Wise Men ol Gotham" 
appeared in 1840. 

OooBohi, Fr. This term is applied lo the 
use in water-colour paintii;g of opaque colours 
more or less mixed and modified with white. 
The process is extremely ancient, known to the 
Chinese and Indians of^the earliest times, and 
to the Greeks and Romans. It was the method 
used by mediaeval illuminators. Its result is a 
velvety reflection of the light. 

Gourd of IToftli. 
A piece of ancient 
blue faience from 

cording to the tra- 
dition current in 
the country, these 
vessels, which are 

I tion, would goback 

tiquity that it was 
by one uf them 
that Noah was be- 
trayed into the first 
act of inebriety re- 
corded in history. 

Oovttee, Qvttot, Her. Sprinkled over with 
drops of gold, silver, blue (tears), red (blood), 
or black ifioii). 

Ckwn (British gvm, Norman guuna). The 
men wore gowns in the MidiUe Ages, the 
women at all times. 

OrtlnliU, R. [np^tmrat). A sort of low 
framework, consisting of a network of cords, 
used to support a mattress ; it was the least 
comfortable kind of bed ; whence the French 
word^ra^ to denote a sorry kind of bed. 

Ondiant, Mer. Walking. 

Qradni, R. A flight of steps leading (o a 
temple ; the tiers of seats in a theatre or amphi- 
theatre, &c. 

OiBooitMia. A part of the Roman fomm, 
where the Greek ambassadors stood to hear the 

OndBtl, IL Lines drawn with a graver upon 
day or plaster. (See StJFAFFiTi.) 

Qrafted, Her. Inserted and lixed. 

Orud-gardo. Plate armour to cover the 
breast and left shoulder, worn outside the usual 
armour in jousting at tournaments. 

Oiud (lTi»rt*n, Her. The four primary 
divisions of a shield when it is divided per cross 

CnapbitB. Plumbago. 
OrKphomatat. A mathematical 



called al 






Orut-gTMU. (See Chbysocolla.) 

Graver or Bnrln. An eagra.viag-tool. (See 
Chalcography.) 

GraiiMO, It. In Music, an intimation to per- 
form the music smoothly and gracefully. 

GroftTOl. Plate armour for the legs. 

QrODB, O. E. A step, or flight of stairs. 
(See Grysb. ) 

OrMoet, Her. Steps. 

GreokLaee. A kind of cutwork, described 



colour of spring ; emblem of hope, particiilarly 
hope in immortality; and of victory, as the colour 
of the palm and the laurel. 

Greon. (See Carbonatbs of Copper, Ox- 
ides OF Copper, Scheblb's Greek, Sap 
Green, Chrome Green, &c) 

Qreon Blo«. Green cinnabar. {See Chrome 

Graan EftrUt (burnt tena-verde) is a brown 
pigment, very useful for landscape painting in 
oil colours ; it is not aflected by exposure to 



GreeiL Verdltor. (See Verditeh.) 

GragorUn Cklandar. The calendar as re- 
formed by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582. 

Oragorian Kutia. A collection of chants, 
origimdly compiled by Gregory I. (the Great), 
A.D. 600. " It was observed by St. Gr^;ory, 
a great musician of bis time, that the Ambmsiait 
Chants, handed down traditionally to a great 
extent, had become corrupted ; he therefore 
subjected them to reviwon, and added other 
modes and scales lo those tour which Ambrose 
had retained. This was done by taking away 
the upper tetrachord from the Ambrosian scales, 
and placing it below the lower tetrachord." 
(See Music, by the Rev. J. R. Lunn, B.D., in 
I}iiti&narjr of Christian ArUiguitits.) 

Qr«T, in Christian art, the colour of ashe^ 
signified mourning, humility, and f 



Oraphotypa. A method of producing book 
illustrations for printing along with type, with- 
out the art of an engraver. 



GrarbMrdi, O. £. Stone-vraredrinkiug-jugs, 
with a bearded face on the spout. 

Gridiron (It. la graticola). The attribute of 
St. Lawrence. 

Orifln. (See Grvphus.) 

Qrindiag. figments are generally ground 
in poppy or nut oil, which dry best and do not 
deaden the colours. It is essential that these 
oils be in the purest state, bright and clear. A 
good oil ought to be so dry in five or six days 
uiat the picture can be repainted. 

Oriphui, Gr. and R. (7fir*oO- Literally, a 
fishing-net, and thence a riddle propounded by 
guests at a banquet. 

Griiaille, Fr, A style of painting i« grey, by 
which solid bodies are represented as if in relief; 
adapted for architectural subjects. 
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Oroat. An old Enf^i&h ulver coir, eqn>I to ^. 
In England, in the Saxon times, no silver a>iii 
Isrger in value than a penny was struck, nor after 
the Conquest till the reign of Edward III. , who 



>'«. j6«. CmlcrEdwud III. 

about 1351 coined grosia or great pieces, 
which went for 4^. each ; and so the matter 
stood till ihe reign of Henry VII., who in 
1504 first coined shillings. 

Qn^nm. [Tx. grot-grains). A coarse wool- 
len clolh with large woof and a rough pile. 
Grogiam gowns were worn by countrywomen, 
15th lo 17th centuries. Fairholt says (hat the 
mixed litjuor called grtg obtained it.", name from 
the admiral who ordered it (o be given to the 
sailors 1 who from wearing a grc^ram coat was 
called "Old Grog." 

Orcln, Aich. The angular curve formed at 
the inteneclion of a vaulted roof; Ihc line 
made by the intersection of arched vaults 
crossing each other at any angle. (See Fig. 
173-) 

Qroller Setoll. A beautiful and elaborate 
style of decoration for bookbinding, introduced 
by Groliir, a celebrated patron of bookbinding, 
in ibe 15th century. 

Oisma and Oinina, R. A quadrant ; an in- 



B tull in Rouen Cathednt. 



strument used by land-mirveyors. In the 
plural, gruma denotes the intersection of two 
roads culling each other at right angles. 



Fig. 368. Grateiqus 






OlotMqui, Arch. (It, grettisca, the style in 
which grottoes were ornamented). Figures of a 
monstrous, comic, or oliscene character, which 
were sprotd in profusion over the facades of 
churches by medisval ariists {y-maigiers) ; in 
stone and in wood ; on choir-stalls and the 
wood-work and wainscoling of interiors. Figs. 
367, 36S represent figures upon the stalls and 
columns in Rouen CathedtaL 

Qronndt or Priming. In painting, Ihe first 
coat of colour laid all over the canvas, upon 
which the picture is to be painted. 

w). A constellation of the 

'Ttifg 1^ of a lint. A 




[gof > 






of 45 , are each equal 
A of a minute. 

OrTfhu.OrUtn, 
Gen. (7^), A 
fabulous animal, 
represented with 
the body of a lion, 
and the head and 
wings of an eagle. 

Fi|. 369. HEnldic Griffin. the decoration of 

friezes, one of Ihe 

finest specimeits being that at ihe temple of 

Antoninus and Faustina at Rome. It was a 

heraldic symbol among the Scythians, and is 
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crest of the city of London. As 
emblem this monster symboliies the de&trofing 
pon-et oflhegods. 

OiTM, OnM, Tradyl, or Stern, O. E. A 
step, a fl^hl of ataini. 

OnaooiorHoMfM, Peniv. 

— 1 The consecrated buiial- 

I places of the andent Pen- 

' OwcUnt, Her. Look- 
ing out from the field, as 
the lions in Fig. 37a 

QuiM, It, A hard and 
durable kind of distemper 
[Minting, used by the t 
Fig. 370. PiMut «'«"t*. calculaCed to res 
■uardant. damp and to preserve the 

SnbUo. A celebrated Italian botega of 
ceramic art, founded in 1498 by Gioigio An- 
dreoli, the reputed inventor of the secret of me- 
tallic lustres. Fig. 371 is a cup bearing upon 



Fig. 371. Gubbio Cup, 1519. Loiim Moieum. 

a fillet the inscription "Ex e Giorg.^' "of the 
fabric of Gioixio." 

Onbemaonloni, R. [gubtrito, lo direct). A 

rudder ; originally an oar with a broad blade, 

which was fixed, not at the extremity, but at 

each side of the stem. A ship had commonly 

two rudders joined logether by a pole. 

OubIEi or Onalphi. (See Gkibellines.) 

Suanz, Badge of tlia. The celebrated 

Netherlandbh confraternity of the Gueux {or 

Be^ars). which had its origin in a jest spoken 

, at a banquet, assumed not only the dress, but the 

staff, wooden bowl, and wallet of the profes^onal 



Fig, 371. Badge of the Gtteui. 

badge represents two hands clasped across and 
through a double wallet. 

ObOoii, Fr. (0 The silk standard of a 
regiment ; (z) its bearer. 

Gaiga, Her. A shield-belt worn over the 
ri^t Moulder. 

BnUd, O. E. (."^axon guUdan, to pay)! A 
fratemi^ or company, every member of which 
was gilJare, i. e. had to pay something towards 
the charges. Merchant guilds first became 
general in Europe in the nth century. (See 
Amirriim't Hislory of Commerce, vol. i. p. 70.) 




OnilloeliB. A series of interlaced ornaments 
m stone, resembling network. 
Onilloahad. Waved or engine-turned. 
Qnimat'i mtramaiin*. A i^uable substitute 
for the more costly preparation. It is traos- 
larent and durable. 

QaimaC'i Tallow is the deutoiide of lead and 
.ntimony, useful in enamel or porcelain painting. 
Oninaft. An English coin first struck itmfi. 
Za.r. II., and so called because the gold was 
brought from the coast of Guinea (the Portn- 
guese Gena/Hta). It originally bore the impress 
of an elephant. The sovereign superseded it in 
1S17. 

Qniiuma. An ancient weapon of the nature 
of a pike or biU. (See Afeyrici. ) 
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SaltkT (Spanish guiiarra). A stril^^ 
mnsiiaJ instrument, pUjed ai & harp with the 

udIm, Her. (Fr. gutuUs). Red, repitsenled 
\a engraving bj perpendicular lines. 

(him.anble dissolved in water constinites 
the well-known vehicle for water-cotoui paint- 



-gHm 



">e— ^ 

minter't Line. A tine of logarilluns 
graduated on a niler, fur practical use in the 
application of logarithms to the ordinary cal- 
cuhtions of an architecl, builder, &c Other 
sioiilBT instruments invented by the great mathe- 
matician (-(- i6z6) are Guntet's Quadratit and 
Gunitr't Scaie, used by seamen and for astro- 
nomical calculations. 

Chirrutlnm, R. A cave, hovel, or any dark 
and wretched abode. 

Sniiato were small pieces of chain mail at 
the openings of the joints beneath the arms. 

QntUe, Arch, (drops). Small conical-shaped 
ornaments, used in the Doric entablature im- 
medialely under the mutulc beneath the tiiglTpli. 
(See Fig. a6s.) 

ODtta«, Her. (See Goutt£e.) Sprinkled 

Oattnrnium, R. {^ultur, the throat). A 

eli^anl Joiro, and was used chiefly by slaves for 
pouiing water over the hands of the guests be- 
fore and after a meal. (See Ablutions.) 

OttttSB, R. i^aa, a drop). A vessel with a 
ver^ narrow neck and mouth, by means of 
which liquids could be poured out drop by 



drop ; whence its name. It was especially used 
in sacrifices, and is a common object npon coins 
of a relifrlous chancier. 

(hittr, Her. Charged or sprinkled whfa 

drofi. 

Owepw, O. E. Thechoirofachtuch. 
GTiiimen, O. E. Hinges. (The word is 

still used.) 

Gymnadnm, Gr. (yviiriatar ; yujirht, strip- 
ped). A large building used by the Greeks, 
answering to the Roman falaitra, in which 
gymnastics were taught and practised. There 
were also attached 10 it assembly rooms for 
rhetoricians and philosophers. 

eynsBMnm, Gr. (from jarih a woman). That 
part of the Greek bouse which was set apart for 
the women. (See Douus.) 

GTpnin (Gr. yi+oi). The property of rapid 
consolidation renders gypsum very available 
for caking casts of works of art, &c. It is 
much employed in arcliitectuTal ornaments. 
Tlie gypsum of Paris is called Monimar- 
triic, and forms the best 
PtasUr ef Paris, as it re- 
■" the weather better 






It c 



tarns 17 per 

bonale 01 lime. (Sec also 

Alabaster.) 

GTTOII, Her. A trian- 
gular figure, one of the 
subordinaries- 
FLg. 3JS. CjToony, Oyroiuir, Her. A field 

divided into gyrons. 



H. 



H, as an old Latin numeral, denotes 200, 
and with a dash above it (H) 200,00a 

Habwu, R. (hi^m, to hold). A term with 

nccted more or less with the idea of a thong or 
strap. In the singular, it signifies a haltet; in 
theplural, kabina, reins. 

SabwgMiL A coat of mail, or breastplate. 

Habited, Her. Clothed. 

Hagkbut or Kagbnt. Arquebus with a hooked 
stock. 

Haekney Coach (from the French coekt-i- 
hajum/e). The haqutnk was a strong kind 
of horee formerly let out on hire for short 
journeys. 

Hadjuwea, R. Small buildings in which 
Christians were allowed to meet, in virtue of an 
edict granted in their favour by the Emperor 
Hadrian. 



HmnatinoD, R, (a/fidrirM', of blood). A 
kind of glassy substance of a beautiful red, and 
susceptible of taking a fine polish. It was used 
to make small cubes for mosaic or small work-, 
of art. 

Bagiograplu {sacria Miritings). A name 
applied to those books of Scriplurc which, 
according to the Jewish classification, held the 
lowest rank in r^ard lo inspiration. These are 
the books of Knth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Soiu; of Solomon, Lamentations, 
Daniel, Esther, Ezra, and Chronicles. 

Hair. The Assyrian monarchs are repre- 
sented with beard elaborately plaited, and hair 
falling in ringlets on the shoulder, which may 
have been partly artificial, like that of the 
Persian monarchs, who, according to Xenopbon, 
wore a wig. Both the hair and beard were 
dyei^ and the eyes blackened with kohl, &c. 
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(Layard.) The ff^/Zioni kept the head shaved, 
and wore wigs and beard-boxes. The Hibrfwi 
generally wore the hair short, but the horse- 
guards of Kine Soloroon "daily strewed their 
heads with gaTd dust, which glittered in the 
sun." IJestfAus.) The ancient Graks wore 
their hair long. The Athmians wore it long 
in childhood, had it cut short at a solemn 
ceremony when thejr became eighteen years of 
age, uid aflcrwards allowed it to grow, and 
wore it Tolled up in a knnl on the crovm of the 
head, festened with golden clasps Urabylus, 
tmymtuj). Women wore bands or coifs (ifiim- 
done, kAryphalus, lacais, mitra). Youths and 
athletes are represented with short hair. The 
favourite colour was blonde {xatilhus'i : black 
was the most common. The ancient Ramani 
also wore long hairj about 300 B.C. the prac- 
tice of wearing it short came in {cimmHUs. 
lima). The Roman women anciently dressed 
their hair very plainly, but in the Augjiatan 
period adopted some extravagant fashions. 
Each of the gods is distinguished by his peculiar 
form of hair : that of Jupiter Ls long and flowing ; 
Mercury has close curlinghair, &c. The Danes, 
Cauls, and Angh-SaxBiu wore long flowing 



off their long hair. Among the early Frankish 
kings long hair was the privilege of the blood 
royal From the time of Clmii the French 
nobility wore short h:)ir, but as they grew less 
martial the hair became longer. Francois I. 
introduced short hair, which prevailed until the 
reign of Louis XIII., which was followed by the 
period of periwigs and perukes of Ixiaia XIV. 
The variations from the Conquest to ihe last 
generation in in^/ani/ are so striking and fre- 
quent that each reien may be distinguished bv 
its appropriate head-dress. (Consult Fairholts 
Costume in England, PlarulU's Cydopadia of 
Costume, &c.) 

H'tr-elotli. (See Cilicium.) 

Hair Penoili or Bmthei are made of the finer 
hairs of the marten, badger, polecat, camel, &c, 
moanted in quills or white iron tubes. The 
round brushes should swell all round from the 
base, and diminish upwards to a fine point, ter- 
minating with Ihe uncut ends of the bair. (See 
Fitch.) 

Halbert. A footman's weapon in (he form of 
a battle-axe and pike at the end of a long stafl^ 

H^laTon. The ancioit name of ibt Alcedo 
or king-fisher ; hence — 

Haioyoii Sayi, i. e. the calm and peacefiil 
season when the king-fisher lays its epgs in nests 
close by Ihe brink of Ihe sea ; i.e. seven days 
before and as many after the winter solstice. 






\ wirh peaceful! calmft possest 
" San^iOviil, Hit. b. iL.) 



Hall-marki. The Goldsmiths of London 
formed their company in 13^7, and were incor- 
porated by charier in 1392. The hall-marks, 
m the order of their introduction, are as fol- 
lows : — I. The leopard's head, called the king's 
mark. 3. The maker's mark., originally a 
rose, crown, or other emblem with or without 
initials. 3. The annual letter, in the order of 
the alphabet from A to V, omitting J and U. 
This mark is changed every twenty years. 4. 
The lion passant, added in 1597. S- Instead of 
the leopard's head (i) for the king's mark, (he 
lion's head erased, introduced in 1697 when the 
standard was changed, and, 6, a figure of 
Britannia substituted for the lion passoMl (4) at 
the same lime. Plate with this mark is called 
Britannia plate. The old standard (of II oi. 
2 dwt pure gold in the Ib.l was restored in 1719. 
7. The head of the reigning sovereign in prolile, 
ordered in 1784, when a fresh duty was laid 
upon plate. 

HftUing, O. E. Tapestiy. 

Halloamu, Chr. The feast of All Sonis, 
or the time about All Souls' and All Saints' 
Days, viz. the isl and and of November; and 
thence to CANDLEMAS, or ibe 2nd of February. 

Ealmo), Gr. and R. A vessel of round form, 
supported on s rai'ied stand entirely distinct from 
the vessel itself ; it was used as a drinking^up. 

Halmota or E»liiBDt«. The Saxon name for 
a meeting of tenants, now called a ceurt baron. 

Ealttres (Or. i^TSpul, in thegymnastic exer- 
cises of the Greeks and Romans, were masses 
of lead, iron, or stone held in the hands to give 
impetus in leaping, or used as dumb-bells. 

Ham (Scotch hame'). A Saxon word for a 
place of dwelling, a Anme ; hence " H* 
" This word," says Stow, " oripinally m 
seat of a freeholder, comprehending the r 
house and adjacent buildings," 
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Hmw, Gr. and R. (Smu or j^q). A backet 
used for various purposes. 

HunbusTUM. (See Carbonate OF Lbao, 
Earvtes.) 

H«ise»orHMniM,Her. Parts of horses' haniess. 

HamaiM or Kmrtal, Iler. Represented much 
like »n oidinarr hammer. 

Hwnui or Samnlni. A fish-hook. 

Eauper, O. E. (.Vfod. hamper). A wicker 
t^skel. (Fig. 376.) Wrils in the Court of Chancery 
were thrown into such a basket {in hanaperia), 
and the office was called from that circumstiuice 
the H»niper Office. It was abolished in 1S41. 

Handkerchiab embroidered in gold were 
presented antl worn as favoure in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Paisley handkerchiefs were intro- 
duced in 1743. 

Handla, Gen. In antiquity the leaves of a 
door were fitted with handles like those of our 
own d»y. Fif. 377 represents a bronie huidle 



consisting of a double ring. Of these, the inner 
one could be raised so as to allow a person's 
hand to take hold of it, and draw the door his 
own way. This work of art is at the present 
time in the Museum of PerutHa. 

HftndrnSk, O. E. Ruffles. 

Bandieai. The Anglo-Saxon dagger. 

Hanger, O. E. A small sword worn bygen- 
tlemen with morning dress in the l/lh century. 

Hangsn or Carrlagsi, O. E. Appendages to 
the sword-belt from which the sword hung, often 
richly embroidered or jewelled. 

BaoMlinu (15th century). Loose breeches. 
(See Slop.) 

Hapha, Gr. and R. (ofij) i.e a grip). The 
yellow sand with which wrestlers sprinkled them- 
lelvesoveraftcrhavingbeenruhbedwithoiL The 



object of [his sprinkling was to enable the 
wrestlers to take a firmci grasp one of the 



Hara, Gr. and R. A pig-sty, especially for a 
"■  afcod.  
geese. 



breeding s( 



10 denoted a pen for 



Haia, Cbr. InCbristianiconograpbythehare 
symbolizes the rapid cuurse of life. Representa- 
tions of this aniinal are met with on lamps, en- 
graved stones, sepulcliral stones, &c. 

Karleqnla (It. Harleguiiio, ai little Harlay). 
The name is derived Irom that of a famous 
Italian comedian, who appeared in Paris in the 
time of Henri III., and from frequenting the 
house of M. de Harlay was so called l^ his 
companions. {Mhtagt. ) 

Eannamua, Gr. and R. {hfii-i^aia). A 
four-wheeled carriage or titter covered overhead, 
.uid enclosed with curtains. It wasgenerallylarge. 
and drawn hy four horses, and richly omamenled. 
It was principally used for women and children. 
HarmonlBa. A musical instrument consisting 
of a number of glass cups fixed upon a revolving 
spindle, and m^e to vibrate by friction applied 
to their edges. These "musical glasses arc 
described in a work published in 1677. A 
harftkherd-karmaniea is a similar inslnunent. 
in which finger keys like those of a pianoforte 
are used. (See the article in Biuycl. Brit., 
8th edition.) 

EanBODlmn. A musical instrument having 
a key-board like a pianoforte, and the sounds 
(which resemble those of organ pipes) produced 
by the vibration of thin tongues of metal. 

Harp. The Egyptians had various kinds of 
harps, some of which were elegantly shaped and 
tastefully ornamented. The name of the liarp 
was buni. Its frame had no front pdlar. The 
barps represented on the monuments varied in 
size from 6^ feet high downwards, and had from 
4 to iS strings. A beautiful Egyptian harp, in 
the Louvre collection, is of triangular shape with 
zi strings, but, like ail the harps represented on 
the monuments, it has no fore-piUar. The 
strings vrere of catgut. Assyrian sculptures also 
represent harps. These also had no front pillar, 
and were about 4 leet high, with ornamental 
appendages on the lower frame. The upper 
firarne contained the sound-holes and the tun- 
ing-pegs in regular older. The strings are 
suppo^ to have been of silk. The Greek. 
harp, called kinyra, resembled the Assyrian, and 
is represented with tj strings : it is an attribute 
of Polyhymnia. The Anglo-Saxons called 
the harp the ito-iftiiB, or "glee-wood;" and it 
was their most popular instrument King David 
playing a harp is represented on an A.5. monu- 
ment of the nth century. It was the bvourite 
instrument of the Geruan and Celtic bards, 
and of the Scandinavian skalds. It is repre- 
sented with It strings and' 3 sound- holes, and 
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having « fore-pi1I>r. A coiions IftiSH harp of the 
8th centui;, or earUer, is represented in Bunt- 
big'a " Ancient Music of Ireland," having no 
fore-pillar. The Finns hul a harp IJiarpu, 
iantdt) with a similar fnune, devoid of a front 

Eillar. In Christian art a haip is the attii- 
ntc of King David »nd of St. Cecilia. St. 
Dunstan is a^o occasionally represented with it. 
In Heraldry the harp is the device aod bad{^ of 

strings on i 
of the royal 

Hkipagn, Harpago, Gr. and R. A general 
term, including any kind of hook for giappline ; 
more particularly a military engine invented by 
Pericles, and introduced into the Roman navy by 
Dailliua. It consisted of a joist about twoj^irds 
and a half long, each Eace of which was coatpd 
with iron, and having at one end a harpoon of 
iron or bronze ; the other end was fitted with an 
iron ring, to which a rope was attached, so as to 
enable it to be drawn back when it had once 
grappled a ship or its rigging. Barf ago or vial/ 
was the term applied to a oeam armed with a 
harpoon, which was employed to break down 
the tops of walls, or widen a breach already 
made. [A tiesh-hook used in cookery to take 
boiled meat out of the caldron.] 

^Lrputam, K. A small ball employed for a 
nme in which the players fonned two sides. 
Tbey stationed themselves at some distance from 
a line traced on the ground or sand where the 
harfattum was placed. At a given signal each 
player threw himself upon the ball, in order to 
tiy tnd send it beyond the bounds of the opposite 

HMptea, Gen. ('ApimiKi, i.e. the Snatchers). 
Wmg«l monsters, daughters of Neptune and 
Tena, three in number, vii. Aelle (the tempest), 
Otyptit {swift-tlying), and Cfltno; represent- 
ing the storm-winds. They had the faces of old 
women, a vulture's body, and huge claws ; they 
were the representatives of the Evil Fates, and 
the rulers of storms and tempests. In Chiistiaft 
iconography the Harpies symbolize the devil 
and repentance. [In the so-called "Harpy tomb" 
in the British Museum they are represented 
carrying off Camiro and Clytia, the daughters of 
Pandarus of Crete, as a punishment for his 
complicity with Tantalus in stealing ambrosia 
and nectar from the table of the gods.] 

HlipilahOTd. A musical instrument inter- 
mediate between the ifinet, vn-ginali, &c., and 
At fiuuui/'M'le, which supplanted it in the iSlh 
century. It may be described as a horizontal 
harp enclosed m a sonorous case, the wires 
being struck with jacks armed with crow-quills, 
and moved with finger keys. 

Sarqntbiu. An improvement of the hand- 
gun introduced in the ISth century, applying 
tbe invention of the trigger. 



But. AstaginitsnjcAlyear. 
Hut or Hind, in Christian an 



Fig. 3;8. Henldic Hui. 



typified solitude and purity of life, ft was 
the atliibnte of St. 
Hnbeit, St. Julian, 



EutA (Or. fyx"). 
A spear used as a pike 
for thrusting, or as a 
missile for hurling &om 
(he hand, or as a bolt 
from an engine. Homer 
defines the spear as "a pole heavy with 
bronze." The hcula amtnlala, for horling, 
had a leathern thong for a handle {amtntum) in 
the middle ; kasia ftira was a spear without a 
head, and was a much-valued decoration given 
to a Roman soldier who had saved a citizen's 
life ; hasta uHbarium was a spear which, having 
been thrust into the body of a gladiator as he lay 
dead in the arena, was afterwards used at mar- 
riages to part the hair of the bride. A spear 
was set up before a place where sales by auction 
were going on, and an auction-room was hence 
. called Hastarium, Different 

^^^^^ kinds of spear were the lancta 
M^^X of the Greeks ; the filum, 
V^fM{ peculiar to the Romans ; the 
^^f^lf veru, verulum.ot "spit," of 
11 the Roman light infantry ; 

the giznivt, a Celtic weapon 
adopted by the Romans ; the 
sfarrvi, our English spar or 
sfitar, the rudest missile of 
the whole class ; and many 
others mentioned under their 
respective headings in this 

Haita Fnn. In Numis- 
matics, a headless spear or 
long sceptre, an attribute of atl 
the heathen drities ; a symbol 
of the goodness of the gods 
and the conduct of providence, 
^'v- in- Huu— equally mild and forcible. 
Roman eeremoiiLal Haitarinm, R. A room in 
f^'' which sales were made jui 

Aasia fiuilua, that is, by public auction, under 
the public authority indicated by tbe spear. The 
term also denoted a list or catalogue of sale. 

Haitila, R. (Aatta). The shaft of a spear, and 
thence the spear itself, a goad, &c 

H«t (A.S. Aiut, a covering for the head). 
Froissart describes hats and plumes worn at 
Edward's court in 1 3+3, when the Garter order 
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chane«s i" the fashion ol h>U is ^ren in 
PtatKkffs Enqnlopadia tfCettumt. Our illustra- 
tion KpcesenU > young Veoetiui noble of the 
Middle Ages. (See ijso tlie iUiutrUions to 

FonRFOIHT, BiRETTA, BOHBAKDS, CALASH, 

Cafuchon, Chapeau, Coronets, &c.) 



r. (foi aicAutinruni). An 

IS in a loicnge- shaped frame, 

placed npon the front of tbe residence of a 

person lalelj deceased, made to distinj;;uish hia 

rank and position in life. 

HanlMtk (Germ. Ifaii-ierg, a throat-goard). 



A military tunic of ringed mail, of German 
origin, introduced in the 1 3th century. 
BanmniUTi, O. E. A purse. 

HAoriut, Her. 

I Said of fishes up* 

right, "sncldngtbe 

I «ir/' (F«.l?i.) 

Hautboy. A 

wind instrument ot 

the reed kind. 

HatetMsk (Fr. 

iavre'iac). A 

soldier's knaieack. 

Hawk, tgyp. 

This bird symbol- 

it«s the successive 

new births of the 

rising sun. The 

Fie. 3B1. Hiuriuit. hawk is the bird of 

. . Horus. It stood, 

at certain periods, for the word Gal, and, with 

a Kuinan head, far the ward titui. The sun 

lXa).is likewise represented with a hawk's head, 

ornamented with the disk. . 

SMd-piM*. An'nmamental engraving at the 
commencement of a new chapter in a book. 

HMd-rail. The head-dress worn by Saxon 
and Nonnan ladies. 

. HMJ&nr, A.S. The pillory, or a line in 
commutation. " Qui faiium ttsUmimium didil, 
riddat ngivd terra damine healfanc" 
Heuig-loo, Chinese. An incense-bumer. 



attempted to explain their meaning as symbols, 
but without entering on an unprohtable discus- 
sion of that question. It may be noticed that, 
in many cases, what orcbsologists have sup- 
posed to be hearts were nothing but ivy-leavca, 
which served as marks of separation between 
different vfords ot sentences. Fig. 382 repre- 
sents an inscription at Alise in which ivy- 
leaves figure, tocher with an ornament which 
some would insist were flames, if they were to 
take the leaves for hearts. When inscriptions. 
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however, are defaced, the shape of the leaves 

is not nearlji so distinguishable as in the figure. 
(One of the most frequenl methods in which 
this emblem is IntiodDced in Christian art 
is that the Saviour, or Ihe Virgin Mary, is re- 

Iiresented opening the breast lo display the 
iving heart— the natural symbol of Love, De^ 
votion, or Sorrow. The Heart is an attribute 
of St. Theresa, St Augustine, and other saints. 
The flaming heart is the emblem of charity. 
The heart pierced by seven daggers symbolizes 
the "seven sorrows" of Mary,] 

Enataiia, Gr. ('EiaT^rm). Festivals held 
Sit Athens in honour of HecatS, 

HMatomb, Gr. and R. (inari^B^). A sacri- 
fice offered io Greece and Rome under special 
circumstances, and at which a hundred head of 
cattle (fKoriv) were slain ; whence the name of 
the festival. [The term was generally applied 
to ai/ great sacrifices, of much less extent than 
that implied by its etymological meaning,] 

HeofttompTln, Gr. {Iiiai6a-wu\ai). The city 
with a hundred gates; a name given to the 
Egyptian Thebes. 

HMatonitflon, Haaatoiut;le, Gr. and R. 
(fjnrb' and otDaoi). A portico or coloniuide 
with a hundred columns. 

H«at« or BeatEsni, Gr. = a sixth (R. medim). 
In dry measure, the sixth part of the medimnus, 
or nearly two gallons English. Coins of uncer- 
tain value bore the same name ; they were sixths 
of other units of value. 

HegrirK (Arabic haiarit, to desert). The 
flight from Mecca, l6th July, A.D. 6m, from 
which Mohammedan chronology is calculated., 

Hsleiuini, R. One who tows a boat. He 
was so called because he passed a rope round 
his Ixxly in the way of a belt, the rope thus 
forming a noose (i/AiH«). 

Helepoll*, Gr. and R. [i\i-raKii, the taker 
of cities). A lofty square tower, on wheek, 
used in besieging fortified places. It was ninety 
cubits high and forty wide ; inside were nine 
stories, the lower containing machines lor throw- 
ing great stones ; the middle, large catapults for 
throwing spears ; and the highest olher machines. 
It was manned with laa soldiers. The name 
was afterwards applied to other siege engines of 

H«lic»l, Arch. (IxiJ. a wreath). A spiral line 
distinguished from spiral. A staircase is htlieal 
when the steps wind round a cylindrical newel ; 
whereas the spiral winds round a cone, and is 
constantly narrowing its axis. The term is 
applied to Ihe volutes of a Corinthian capital. 
(See Helix.) 

Hallochromy (Gr. )(Mot, the sun, and y^fw, 
colour). Process of taking coloured photographs. 

Heliopolitei, Esrp. One of the nomes or 
divisions of Lower Egypt, capita] An, the sacred 
name for Heliopolis near Cairo. 



H«liotTOpe. The HitmatUt or Ueed-tHmt ; a 
siliceous mineral of a dark green colour, com- 
monly variegated witli bright red spots. 

Hdiotropioa, Gr. A lund of sun-dial. (See 
Horolocii;m.) 

Helix, Arch. (lAif, anything spiral). A small 
volute like the tendril of a vine placed under 
the Corinthian abacus. They nre arranged in 
couples springing (rom one base, and unite at 
the summit. 

Hellebora. A fiunous purgative medicine 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Philosophers prepared for work hv drinking an 
infusion of the black hellebore, like tea. The 
best grew in the island of Anticyra in the 
.Cgean Sea, and the gathering of it was accom- 
panied by superstitious rites. 

Halm, Ealmct, Her. 
Now placed as an acces- 
sory above a shield of 
arms. Modem usage dis- 
tinguishes helms according 
to the rank of the wearer. 
The term ktlm was applied 
by both Saxons and Nor- 
mans, in the nth century, 
to the conical steel cap 
Fij.jgj, Hclnofi "'*'' " nose-guard, which 
(^ilcnun or Eiquire. was the common head- 
piece of the day, and is 
depicted in contemporary 
illuminations, sculptures, and tapestries. After- 
wards it was restricted to the casque, which 
covered the whole head, and had an aventaile or 
vizor for the face. The use of the helm finally 
ceased in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Helmet. The 
diminutive of 
KoM, first ap- 

Eliedio the smaller 
ead-piece which 
superseded it in 
the isth century. 
(See Galka, Ar- 

MBT, BASCINBT, 

BuKGONBT, Cas- 
que, Chapbllk 

IE FBR, &C.) 

Heml.(Gr. 4»u-). 
Half; used in com- 

ir!„ ,«. H.i_.. _ n . position of words 

r ig. 384. tleJmet or Uur^net *:, ..,,..- 

oTthe i6Eh ccatujy like the Latin seiHt 

oTdtmi. 

HemiehoriDa {iuiixipior). (See Dichokea.) 

HeulOTOllum, Gr. and R. (V'-'^t^"")- A 

semicircular alcove, to which persons resorted 

for mutoal conversation. The term was also 

used to denote a soa-dial. 

Hemiiia, Gr. and R. (^iiira, i.e. half). A 
measure of capacity containing half a sexlarius 
(equal to the Greek rBQ'/<= halfapint English). 
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Hemiolia, Gr. and R. (iiftuoXia, i. e. one and a 
half). A vessel of peculiar construction em- 
ployed especially by Greek pirates. 

Hemispfafloriiim, R. 
A sun-dial in the form 
of a hemisphere ; 
whence its name. 
(Fig. 385.) 

Hendoek, the Co- 
nium maculaium of 
botanists, was the poi- 
son used by the an- 
cient Greeks for the 
despatch of state pri- 
soners. Its effects 
are accurately de- 
scribed in Plato's de- 
scription of the death 
of Socrates. 

Heptagon (Gr.4irr&, 
seven, and 7«iny, an 
angle). A seven-sided 
figure. 

Hepterifl, Gr. and 
R. (4irT-^pi;s). A 
ship of war with 
seven ranks of oars. 




Fig. 385. Sun-dial (Hemi- 
sphaerium) . 



HersBa. Important Greek festivals, cele- 
brated in honour of Hera in all the towns of 
Greece. At Argos, every fifth year, an immense 
body of young men in armour formed a pro- 
cession, preceded by a Hecatomb of oxen, to 
the great temple of Hera, between Argos and 
Mycenae, where the oxen were slaughtered, and 
their flesh distributed to the citizens. 

Herald (Germ. Herald), An officer of arms. 
The heralds of England were incorporated 
by Richard III. The collie now consists 
of three kings of arms, six heralds, and four 
purbuivants. The office of Earl Marshal, the 
supreme head of the English heralds, is here- 
ditary in the family of the Duke of Norfolk. 
There is another herald king styled "Bath," 
who is specially attached to that order ; he is 
not a member of the college. The chief herald 
of Scotland is styled Lord Lyon King of Arms ; 
thslt of Ireland, Ulster King of Arms. Chester 
herald is mentioned in the reign of Richard II., 
Lancaster king of arms under Henry IV. (See 
Marshal, Kings of Arms, &c.) 

Heralds* College. A college of heralds was 
instituted in Rome by Numa Pompilius, and 
the office was held sacred among the most 
ancient Oriental nations. The institution was 
imported into England in the Middle Ages 
from Germany, a corporation of heralds, similar 
to the collegium fetialium of Rome, having 
been established in England in 1483 by Richard 
III. (See PiHscus^ tom. i., and Hofmann^ 
torn, ii.) 

Hermsa, Gr. and R. (*E^/uii). Hermae, a 



kind of pedestals surmounted only by the head, 
or, in some cases, the bust of Hermes. Great 
reverence was felt for these statues. Houses at 
Athens had one before the doors ; they were also 
placed in front of temples, near tombs, at 
street comers, or as mile-stones on the high roads. 
Hermuli, or small Herman were a common orna- 
ment of furniture, as pilasters and supports. 
The same name is applied to similar statues 
having a man's head. This statue was probably 
one of the first attempts of art at plastic repre- 
sentation. The phallus and a pointed beard 
originally were essential parts of the symbol. 
In place of arms there were projections to hang 
garlands on. Then a mantle was introduced 
from the shoulders. Afterwards the whole torso 
was placed above the pillar; and finally the 
pillar itself was shaped into a perfect statue. 
All these gradations of the sculptor's art are 
traceable in existing monuments. 

Hermna. Festivals of Hermes, celebrated 
by the boys in the gymnasia, of which Hermes 
was the tutelary deity. 

HermeneutaB, Chr. {iptitiyvral). Literally, 
interpreters. In the earliest ages of the Church, 
these were officials whose duty it was to translate 
sacred discourses or portions of Holy Scripture. 

Heni«-pan, O. E. (for iron-pan). Skull-cap 
worn under the helmet. 

Heronm, Gr. (^p^v, i. e. place of a hero). A 
kind of iEDicULA (q.v.), or small temple, which 
served as a funeral monument. Several repre- 
sentations of Roman Heroa may be seen in 
the British Museum, representing funeral feasts 
in a temple, carved on the face of a sarcophagus 
(in the Towneley collection). 

Herring-bone Xaaoary. Common in late 
Roman or early Saxon walls, where the orna- 
mental lines take a sloping, parallel, zigzag 
direction. 

Herygoud, O. £. A cloak with hanging 
sleeves. 

Henk or Huque, O. E. ( i ) Originally a cloak 
or mantle worn in the Middle Ages ; then (2) a 
tight-fitting dress worn by both sexes. {Fairholti 
see also Planchi^ Encyclopadia. ) There appears 
to be great uncertainty as to the character of 
this garment. 

Hexadinon, Gr. and R. ({(i-fcAivos). A 
dining or banqueting couch capable of holding 
siicpersons. 

Hexaphoroa, Gr. and R. {jk^d-^pow), A litter 
carried by six porters. 

Hezapterygon, Chr. {kJia-'wripvyov), A fan 
used by Greek Catholics, and so named because 
it has on it figures of seraphim with six wings. 
(See Fan and Flabellum.) 

Hezaityle, Arch. {k^i-irrvKos), A facade of 
which the roof is supported by six columns. 

Hexerii, Gr. (4|-^pi}s). A vessel with six 
ranks of oars. 
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mbtnift OT Bjh&ruA, R. A winter a. 
meaL lire bilU in  Komtn conntiy house 
wete built to Tace diflercDt ways according '~ 
(he teatam i pema and aulumnalU looked 
the east ; hybenta, to the west ; attisa, to tl 

Eldag*, HllefQd, A.S. A tax payable lo 
the Saxon kings of England foi cveiy hidi of 
land. The word is indifTerently used to slgniiy 
exemption fiom such a tax. 

HlulgO (Span, kijo ifalge, son of somi 
bc^). An obsolete title of nobility in Spain. 

mtroglypblei, Egyp. (''Cit, sacred, an 
y\ifm, to carve). Characters of Egyptian 
writing, the letters of which are figurative — 
symbolic. There are three kinds of Egypli 
writing, the hiereglyphie, the hieratic, and the 
demelK. Clement of Alexandria says that i" 
the education of the Egyptians three styles i 
writing are Uught : the first is called the 

r' toUry {ttuh^ial or dtmotit) ; the second 
lacerdetai {hieratic), which the sacred Scribes 
employ ; and the third the hieroglyphic. Other 
nations, as for instance the ancient Mexicans, 
have likewise employed hieroglyphics. 

ElMVmWWJ, Gr. and R. Divination from 
sacrilices. 

Hteran, Gr. (Ifptr, i. e. holy place). The 
whole of the sacred enclosure of a temple, which 
enclosed the woods, the building, and tbe priests' 
dwelling-place. 

High-warp Tapettry. Made on a loom, 
wWch the warp is arranged on a vertical plane, 
as the Gobelins. Limi-ivarp tapestry is made 
on a flat loom, as at Aabusson, Beauvais, and 
other places. It is made more rapidly, and i: 
inferior in beauly to the former. 

HilarU. A great Roman festival in honou: 
of Cybele, celebrated at the vernal equinox. I 
consisted chiefly of entravagant merry-making 
to celebrate the advent of spring. 

ElppoMmpnf, Gr. and R. A fabulous animal, 
which had the fore-quarters of a hoise ending in 
the tail of a dolphin, [it is imitated from the 
little "sea-horse" of the Mediterranean, now 
common in aqoariums ; and in mural paintings 
of Pompeii Is represented attached to the chariot 
of Nepwne.] 

HippOMntailT. A fabulous animal, composed 
of a human body and head allachcd to "' 
shoulders of a horse. {See also Cbm'AUK., 

ELppoeamu, Chr. A fantastic animal, half 
hone and half stag ; it personifies the pusi!' 
mous man who throws himself without reflection 
into nncertain paths, and soon falls into despair 
at having lost himself in them. 

Hlppoeratia, Gr. Festivals held in Arcadia 
in honour of Neptone, who, by striking the 
earth with his trident, had given birth lo ' 

Hippvdnmtu, Gr. and R. The Greek r 



for an arena for horse and chariot races, in con- 
tradistinction to the stadium, which served for 
foot-racing. Fig. 386 represents the hippodrome 
at Oiympia, taken from Gell's Jtinerary of the 
Merea. The following is the key to the plan : — 
t, 3, and 3 are careeras A, the space mduded 
between the stalls or earceres 1 B, starting-place 
for the chariots ; c, the colonnade ; D, the 
arena; e, the barrier; v, the goal; c, the 



Fig. 3BA. GroujKl'pIaa of a Hippodmne- 

space occupied by the spectators. [The word 
was also applied to the races themselves.] (See 
also Circus.) 

Hippogrypb. A mythical animal represented 
as a winged horse with the head of a grypken. 

Hippopera, Gr. and R. (i>»-r4)ia). A 
saddle-bag for travellers on horseback. (See 
ASCOPHA.) 

EippotozDtM (linra-TDE^Ti]i). A mounted 
archer. The Syrians, Persians, Medes, Greeks, 
and Romans had mounted archers amoi^ their 
light cavalry. 

Hlitrle. An actor. The Greek dramas 
were originally represented on the stage by 
one performer, who repiesented in succession 
the different chaiacieia. j^schylus introduced 
a second and a third actor. The actors 
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were all unateujs, and it was not until  
later period that the histrionic profession be- 
came a speciality. Sophocles and j^lschylas 
both probably acted their own plays. The 
Rohan name for an actor, hiitrio, was formed 
from the Etruscan kiitir, a dancer. The earliest 
kislrinus were dancers, and pctfoimed lo the 
music of a flute ; then Roman youths imitating 
them introduced jocular dialogue, and this was 
(he origin of the drama- After the organiiatloa 
of the theatres, the hitlriona were subjected to 
ceitaiD disabilities ; they were a despised class, 
and excluded from the ri^ts of dtizensbip. 
The greatest of iiitrunes iu Rome were Roscius 
and .Esopus, who realiied great fortunes by 

HobeUili, Med. Lat. (See Hoblers.) 

Bobltn, A.S. Feudal tenants bound to 
serve as light horsemen in times of inva^on. 

Hoh-nob, O. E. {Saxon iai6ati, to have ; 
noMaii, not to have). "Hit or miss ;" hence 
a common invitation to reciprocal drinking. 

Hoek-daj, Hoks-day, oi Bosk Tawday. A 
holiday kept Co commemorate the expulsion of 
the IJanes. It tvas held on tlie second Tues- 
day after Easter. Ifatiing consisted in stopping 
the highway with ropes, and taking toll of 
passers-by. 

HoMi-peeai. Probably a profane corrup- 
tion of the words Aec al cerpHt used in the 
Latin mass. 

Holowut A sacrifice entirely consumed 

linloMrieiiB (Gr. Saw, all ; nifucA-, nlk). A 

textile all Hlk. 

Holy Bread, Holy Loftf, or EnlogU (Lat. 
panii ttHo/ictui). This was not (he cucharistlc 
bread (which was used in the wafer form for the 
Communion), but ordinary leavened bread, 
blessed by the priest after mass, cut up into 
small pieces and given to the people. 

Eoly-bTMd-ikiip, O. E. A vessel tor con- 
tuning the holy brauJ. 
H«ly WMtT fst, Chr. A metal vessel fre- 
quently foand at the doors 
of Roman Catholic churches, 
to contain the consecrated 
water, which was dispensed 
with the osfiTgillum. 

Holy Water Bprluklar or 
Korn^ Sutr, O. E. A 
military club or flail set with 
spikea, which sprinkled the 
blood about as the asper- 
gillum sprinkles the holy 
water. 
Holy Water Btona or 

Stonp, Chr. A stone re- 

->*» ceplacle placed t 



HoMynukU Patttra. 

ornament, fully described by its name. (See 
Fleuron.) 

HenitoiL Ehilpara. Lace was made in Devon- 
shire, as well as in other parts of Ei^land, of 
silk and coarse thread until 1567, when the 
fine thread now used was introduced, it is said, 
by Flemings who had escaped from the persecu- 
tions of the Duke of Alva. (See Old Devon- 
SKIRE.) Honiton lace owes its great repata- 
tioD to the sprigs made separately on a pillow, 
and afterwards either worked in with the 
beautiful pillow net or sewn on it. This net 
was made of the finest thread from Antwerp, 
the price of which in 1790 was 70/. per pound. 
(See Mechlin Lace, i8th century.) Heath- 
coat's invention, however, dealt a fatal blow to 
ibe trade of the net-makers, and since then 




Fi|. jSa. HonitDS Guipuic. 



Honitoi 
sprigs 



lace is usually made by uniting the 



apilh 



ir joining 



ing them with a needle 



by various stitches, as shown in the engraving. 

Eonosr, Legion of. Instituted 3rd June, 
1803, by Napoleon I. as first consul. 

Hoodman-blind- Old English for Blind- 
man's Buff (q. v.). 

Hoodf (A.S. Nod) were probably introduced 
by the Normans. They are conslantljr repre- 
sented, with great variation of fashion, in illustra- 
tions of the llth to l8th century, as a part of 
the costume of both scies. They were finally 
displaced by caps and bonnets in the reign of 
George II. (See Chaperon, Cowl.) 

HiMpt, in ladies' dress, were introduced in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, displacing the 
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FARTHINGALE ; and were finally abandoned in 
that of George III. 

Hop-harlot, O. £. A very coarse coverlet 
for beds. 

Horatift Pila, R. A pillar erected at the 
west extremity of the Roman forum to receive 
the trophy ot the spoils of the three Curiatii 
brought back by Horatius. 

Horns. A portion of a lady's head-dress, 
mentioned in the 13th century. They appear to 
have been formed by the foldings of the gorffgi or 
wimpUy and a disposition of the hair on each side 
of the head into the form of rams' horns. For 
the homed head-dress of the 15th century, see 
the illustration to Coronet. 

Horologinm. (i) Sun-dials preceded all 
other instruments for the measurement of time. 
The gnomon ox stocheion of the Greeks was a 
peipendicular staff or pillar, the shadow of 
which fell upon a properly marked ground ; the 
polos or heliotropion consisted of a peipendicular 
staff, in a basin in which the twelve parts of the 
day were marked by lines. (2) The clepsydra 
was a hollow globe, with a short neck, and holes 
in the bottom ; it measured time by the escape 
of water, and was at first used like an hour- 
glass to regulate the length of speeches in the 
Athenian courts. The escape of water was 
stopped by inserting a stopper in the mouth, 
when the speaker was interrupted. Smaller 
clepsydrata made of glass and marked with the 
hours were used in families. A precisely similar 
history applies to the horologia of Rome. 

Horrenm (dimin. horreolum), R. (i) Lite- 
rally, a place in which ripe fruits were kept ; a 
granary, or storehouse for grain ; horreum pub' 
licum was the public granary. (2) Any store- 
house or dep6t ; horrea subterranea, cellars. (3) 
It was apphed to places in which works of art 
were kept, and Seneca calls his library a ^i^rr^wm. 

Horse. In Christian art, the emblem of 
courage and generosity ; attribute of St. Martin, 
St. Maurice, St. George, and others. The 
Chinese have a sabred horse^ which is affirmed to 
have appeared from a river to the philosopher 
Fou-hi, bearing instruction in eight diagrams 
of the characters proper to express certain ab- 
stract ideas. 

Horse-shoe, Arch. A form of the stilted 
arch elevated beyond half the diameter of the 
curve on which it is described. (See Arch.) 

Hortns (dimin. kortulus)^ R. A pleasure- 
garden, park, and thence a kitchen garden ; 
horti pensiles were hanging gardens. The most 
striking features of a Roman garden were lines 
of large trees planted in regular order ; alleys or 
walks {ambulationes) formed by closely clipped 
hedges of box, yew, cypress, and other ever 
greens ; beds of acanthus, rows of fruit-trees 
especially of vines, with statues, pyramids, 
fountains, and summer-houses {diaUe), The 



Romans were fond of the art of cutting and 
twisting trees, especially box, into figures of 
animals, ships, &c. {ars topiaria). The princi- 
pal garden-flowers seem to have been violets 
and roses, and they had also the crocus, nar- 
cissus, lily, gladiolus, iris, poppy, amaranth, and 
others. Conservatories and hot-houses are 
frequently mentioned by Martial. An orna- 
mental garden was also called viridarium, and 
the gardener topiaritts or znridarius. The com- 
mon name for a gardener is villkus or culior 
hortorum, (Considt Smilh^s Diet of Ant.) 

Hospitinm, R. {hospesy a guest). A general 
term to denote any place in which a traveller 
finds shelter, board, and lodging. [The word 
had a very wide meaning of hospitality, regulated 
in all its details by the religious and social and 
politic sentiments of the nations.] 

Hostia, R. {hostio, to strike). A victim offered 
in sacrifice. 

Hot Cockles, O. £. A game common in the 
Middle Ages. 

Hot-houses, O. £. The name for Turkish 
baths ; i6th century. 

Hoappeland, O. £. A very full loose upper 
garment with large hanging sleeves ; 14th century. 
It was probably introduced from Spain, and 
was something like a cassock. 

House. (See Domus.) 

Hooseling Bread, O. £., Chr. (See Singing 
Bread, Howsling Bell.) 

Honsia or Hoosse, O. £. An outer garment, 
combining cloak and tunic ; a tabard. 

Howsluig Bell, O. £. The bell which was 
rung before the Holy £ucharist, when taken to 
the sick. 

Howre (Saxon« from the old German hoo/d), 
A hood. A common phrase quoted by Chaucer, 
** to set a man's hoiwe" is the same as to '*set 
his cap," cap him or cheat him. 

Hnacos. (See Guacas.) 

Hnircas or Pinchas, Peruv. Subterranean 
aqueducts of the ancient Peruvians, distinct 
from the bareccu or open conduits. 

HulUngs or Hnllyng. Old £nglish name 
for hangings for a hall, &c. 

Hnmatio, R. {Aumo, to bury). The act of 
burying, and thence any mode of interment 
whatever. 

Hume's Permaneiit White. Sulphate of 
Barytes (q.v.). 

Hnmerale. (See Anabologium, Amice.) 

Hnmettee, Her. Cut short at the extremi- 
ties. 

Hunting Flask. M. Jacquemart thinks that 
that represented in Fig. 389 may be reasonably 
attributed to Palissy. It is glazed in green, 
and diapered with little flames of a deeper 
shade. Upon the body, in relief, is the es- 
cutcheon of the celebrated Anne de Mont- 
morency, round it the collar of St. Michael, 
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>nd on each side the Constable's sword sup- 



known as PeimtHis (the Shepherds), Mtttlim 
Sad, Aiiati Shtpktrds, and even Scovrats, from 
(heir invasion of some part of Eastern Egypt. 

Hjdrft, Gr. (a water-serpent). A hundted- 
headed monster of Greek mylholi^y, sprung, 
like the Chimxra, from Typhon and Echidna; 
he was killed by Hercules. In Heraldry the 
hydra is represented with only nine hods. The 
illustration (Fig. 390) is of the device adopted 
by Curtio Gonzaga, an Italian poet, to symbolize 
the constancy of his love, with the moKo, " If I 
kill it, more strong it revives." 



Pluk o( JjKpend Wart 



ported by a mailed ann and the motto of his 
house, " A Pianos " (unwavering). A mask 
of Italian style and rayonnated suns complete 
the decoration of this curious Sealed eartnen- 

Hant, Her. A dump of trees. 

Hnrta, Her. A blue roundle. 

Holch, O. E. (Fr. kMhi). A locker, which 
generally stood at the foot of the bed, to con- 
tain clothes and objects of value. It was com- 
monly used for a seat 



colour, (a) The colour formed of red with 
blue, blue predominating. (3) The flower 
hyacinth among the andent Greeks was the 
emblem of death, 

HyafliDtbia, Gr. A national festival, cele- 
brated annually at Amyclie by the Amyclaeans 
and Spartans, in honour of the hero Hyacinthus, 
who was accidentally killed by Apollo wilh a 

HTalotyp* {SaAoi, glass, and tvtttr, to print) . 
An invention for printing photograplM from the 
DMative on to glass, instead of paper. 

Hysioi, Egyp. (lit. impure). A people 
of unknown origin, nomad tribes, but not 1 
savages, as has hitherto been believed, who I 
orpe from Sinai, Atvbia, and Syria. They are ' 



Eydrta, Gr. A large, heavy vessel, used 
principally for holding a store of water. It is 
~ ' -shaped, wilh a broad base and 



lOUlh. s. 



witho 



times with two handles at the top, and smaller 
ones on the belly. The name is applied to other 
pails of bronze or silver, &c. (Fig. 39'-) 

Hydriaphorla, Gr. (water-bearing), (1) Fune- 
real ceremonies performed at Athens in memory 
of those who had perished in [he deluges of 
Ogyges, Deucalion, &c. (2) A service exacted 
from married alien women in Athens by the 
female citizens, when they walked in the great 
procession at the Panalhenaic feasts, and the 
former carried vessels of water for them. 
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HjdrMeraiiiis (vMs«k), Gr. Vessels made 
of a porous clay, in which liquids were put for 
the purpose ol cooling them ; they were a kind 
of a/caroMoi. 



any building, especially a temple, the ci/la of 
which bad no roof. On Ihe roofs of Egyptian 
temples, hypxthial temples are arraoged with 
regard to astronomical observations, by which 
the calendar was r^ulated. 



Fig. 391. HydrU, ^r W.«t.ju(, ii 






Hydroteope. Another name for the clepsydra. 
(See HoROLotnuM.) 

Eypatlual, Gr. and R. (lit. under the sky, 
ot in the upen air). The term was applied to 



Fig.j9j. Hypoeiuiitofi RomMi villa alTuKuluni. 

Hypnthrnm, Gr. and R. A grating or 
clauslra placed over the principal door of a 
temple for the purpose of admitting light into a 

Cof the cclla. Pig. 393 shows one of the 
ite doors of the Pantheon at Rome, with 
its  






.jpurthynun, Gr. and R. (over the door). 
A frieie and cornice arranged and decorated in 
various ways for the decoration of Ihe lintel of a 

HypocMUniua. Greek for Chesnut Brown 
(q.v.). 



Tig. 391. Hypieihrui 



Hypoeantt, Gr. and R. {bri-nmait and 
iw6-*avaTor). A furnace with flues running 
underneath the floor of an apartment or bath, 
for heating the air. Fig. 393 represents the 
sectional elevation of a batb.room discovered 
in a Roman villa at Tusculnm, Fig. 394 repre- 
sents a hypotatuis discovered at Pans in the old 
Rue lie Constanline, near Notre Dame. 

Hypoganm, Arch. A building under-ground ; 
a sepulchral vaulL They form a principal ran 
of Egyptian architecture of every period. The 
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Greek term is a synonym of the Latin Condi- 
TORIUM (q.v.) 

Syporeneinay Gr. A lively dance, accom- 
panied by a mimic performance, at the festivals 
of Apollo among the Dorians. A chorus of 
singers danced round the altars, and others acted 
comic or playful scenes. 



Hypotraehelilun or Cinetara, Arch. The 
part of the Doric capital included between the 
astragal and the lower annulets or fillets. 

Hysteria, Gr. (from 5i, a pig). Greek festi- 
vals, in which swine were sacrificed in honour 
of Venus. 



I. 



loh Dien. I serve. The popular belief that 
Edward the Black Prince adopted this motto 
and the "Prince of Wales's feathers," at the 
battle of Cressy, from the blind King of Bohe- 
mia, is not sustained by investigation. It was 
at the battle of Poitiers that he first adopted 
this cre^t, joining to the family badge the old 
English word Ic den (Theyn), **I serve," in 
accordance with the words of the Apostle, 
'* The heir, while he is a child, differeth nothing 
from a servant." (Mrs. PaUiser; Historic De- 
vices.) 

lelmography. The art of making maps or 
plans. 

loonio {sc statues), Gr. and R. {tUoviKk, ie.) 
Portrait-statues ; especially statues raised in 
honour of athletes who had been victorious in 
the contests. 

looflodasts, Chr. Image-breakers. The 
name originated in the 8th or 9th century in 
the Eastern Empire, from which finally Theo- 
philus banished all the painters and statuaries 
in 832. It has been since generally applied to 
those who, at various outbreaks of feinaticism, 
have destroyed ecclesiastical objects of art, and 
is especially applicable to the disciples of Savo- 
narola in 1497, ^"d to the Puritans of Scotland 
and England during the civil wars. 

Iconography (i. e. image-description). The 
science that deals with statues and images, 
bas-reliefs, busts, medals, &c. Thus we have 
an Egyptian, Greek, Roman, mediaeval icono- 
graphy, &c. The best work on this science is 
* * Christian Iconography ; or the History of 
Christian Art in the Middle Ages," by M. Di- 
dron. The second volume contains a manual on 
the subject by a painter of the 12th century. 

loonoftaBiB, Chr. The screen of the chancel 
in ancient churches, so called because it was 
there that images {tiK6ifts) were displayed for 
the adoration of the faithful 

Ideal and BeaL *' Any work of art which 
represents, not a material object, but the mental 
conception of a material object, is in the pri- 
mary sense of the word ideat ; that is to say, it 



represents an idea, not a tAin^. Any work of 
art which represents or realizes a material object 
is, in the pnniary sense of the term, un-ideal." 
(Modern Painters, vol. ii. chap. 13.) In a 
practical sense an ideal picture or statue (e. g. 
the Medici Venus) is not the portrait of an 
individual model, but the putting together of 
selected parts from several models. Raphael 
said, **To paint a beautifvd woman I must see 
several, and I have also recourse to a certain 
ideal m my mind;" and Guido said, ''The 
beautiful and pure idea must be in the mind, and 
then it is no matter what the model is." 

Ides, Idas, R. One of the monthly divisions 
in the Roman year ; it fell on the 15th in 
months of thirty-one days, excepting January, 
August, and December ; in months with only 
twenty-nine or thirty days, the ides fell on 
the 13th. The kalends are the first of every 
month ; the nones are the 7th of March, May, 
July, and October, and the 5th of all the other 
months ; and the ides always fall eight days 
later than the nones ; and the days are reckoned 
backwards : thus the 13th of January is the ides 
of January, and the I4thpf January the 19th day 
ante diem (or before) the February kalends. 
The morrow of the ides was looked upon as an 
unlucky day [nefas). 

Illapa, Peruv. One of the divisions of the 
temple of the Sun (Inti) among the ancient 
Peruvians, so called because it was dedicated to 
the thunder (Illapa). (See Inti. ) 

niamination. This art originated simply in 
the application of minium (or red lead) as a 
colour or ink, to decorate a portion of a piece of 
writing, the general text of which was in black 
ink. The term was retained long after the 
original red lead was superseded by the more 
brilliant cinnadar, or vermilion. Ornaments of 
all kinds were gradually added, and the term in- 
cludes the practice of every kind of ornamental 
or ornamented writing. From the 3rd century 
Greek and Roman specimens exist of golden 
lettering upon purple or rose-coloured vellum, 
and the art prevailed wherever monasteries were 
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founded. Anglo-Saxon and Irish MSS. of Ihe 
6th and 7th centuries exhibit a marvelloiu per- 
fection, characteriied by wonderfully minnle in- 
terlacements or the patterns. Nearly all the best 
specimens of illumination were destroyed on the 
dissolution of Monasteries. (Consult " The 
Art ef Illuminating;' by IV. R. Timms. ) 

InuglaM a veitu, It. Wooden images set 
up in Italian churches, with the heads and ex- 
tremities finished, and the bodies covered with 
teal drapery. 

IniBgruBlKajormn, R. Fortraitsof ancestors, 
or family portraits ; they usually consisted of 
waxen masts, which were keptin the cases of an 
armarium or in an adicula; or small statues 
which were carried before the corpse in a 
funeral procession. 

Imbrex, K. A ridge-lile of semi -cylindrical 
Jbnn, and thus distinct from the ttgtila, which 
was a flat tile- It was called imbnx trom its 
collecting the rain (imier). Jmirex lufiitiui ■aas 
Ihe name given to a channel or gutter fonned of 
ridge-tiles laid on their backs. 

mbricatloDi. Atchllectuial omamenis which 
take the form of fishes' scales, or of seg- 
mental ridge-tiles (imMcei) which overlap ; 
whence the name given to Ihem. 

Imbrieatiu, R. Covered with flat and ridge- 
tiles (tfgula and imirim). 

Imbrothartd, O. £. Embroidered. 

Imbroad, Her, Stained with blood. 

ImmlMariiun, R. (mimitlo, to send into). A 
stone basin or trough ; any receptacle built upon 
the ground for the purpose of conlainiikg water 
supplied from the casleUum. 

lupkle. Her. To conjoin two separate coals 
of arms on one shield (as a husband's and 
wife's, &c.). The device of Queen Mary {Fig. , 
395) is the imfaltmmt of the double Tudor . 
rose with the arms of Catherine of Aragon. 

ImpuUMta, It. Oiled paper. 1 

Imputo, It. The thickness of the body of 
pigment laid on to a painting. Rembrandt, 
Suvator Rosa, and others used a thick impaito ,< 
Raphael, Guido, and others, one extremely thin. 

unperikl Anything adapted by its excel- 
lence for royal uses, or diitinguished in siie, is 
generally so called. (l) O. E. A sort of pre- 
cious silk, wrought partly with gold, used by 
royalty and for ecclesiastical purposes, brought 
(0 England from Greece in the 12th century, 
(l) The largest kind of slate for roofing. (3) 
Paper 27 inches by 2% (4) Sp. The roof ol a 
coach ; hence, in English, a trunk made to fit the 
lop of a carriage. (5) Russian. A gold coin of 
10 silver roubles. 

luploTUta, R. A cloak of square shape 
and brown in colour, worn as a protection against 



rain was conducted. (3) The aperttire in the 
roof of the alrium. (See DoMUs.) 
ImpMt, Arch. The horizontal mouldings on 

a pillar, from which an arch is projected. 

Ib antU, Arch. A name given to those 
temples, the pronaos or entrance porch ol 
which was formed by two anta^ or pilasters, 
and two columns. (See Ant£.) 



Inanguratto, R. Generally Ihe lerm ap- 
plies to the ceremony by which the sanction 
of the gods was invoked upon any decree of 
man, such as the admission of a new member 
into a corporation or college, or the choice of 
the site of a theatre, city, or temple, &c. 

InwM*, R. (a«r«, the ear ; Gr. ttutimt). 
Earrings. Among Ihe Greeks and Romans 
they were worn only by women. (See Eak- 

InoaoMd, Inflfttutd, Her. On flr«. (See 

FOCULUS.) 

lEolmra, R. {inrida, to cut). Hatchings 
made by means of a brush. 
InciCe(r&, R. A kind of tripod or stand for 



trimming to a dress. 

IneruiUtion. The word has a general sig- 
nification, "a coat of one material applied to 
another." Technically it should be applied to 
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marble alone ; ihus a thin slab of marble is 
incnisltd upon a body of skte or stone, melals 
ue DAMASCENED, fused pigments are bkauel, 
and woods are vetjefcreu. 

Inanbonai, R. Genii who were supposed to 
guard treasure hidden under the earth, 

InensftbuU. (i) 5 wuddling- clothes for in- 
fants. (1) Ancient specimens of printing are 

ItMU, R. {inmdii, to beat on). Ad anvit. 



 Fig. 396. Indinied. 

ladvBted, Her. One of the dividing and 
border lines. It resembtea the teeth of a saw. 

ladUn Art. The study of the forms and 
principles of Indian Art is indispensable to an 
appreciation of tbe true principles of ornamental 
design in general. The excellence of Indian 
manufactures is due to tbe system of Guilds 
rigidly adhered to for ages, which has resulted 
in (he production of a race of heieditaiy crafts- 
men nnequalled for their skill and taste in 
execution and design. Their pottery is dis- 
tinguished above all otben for purity and 
simplicity of foim, obvious fitness to purpose, 
and individual freedom of design. Its origin 



Tit. »7. Printed Dili™ (Indian) 



antedates the rnstitutes of Manu, and is lost in 
antiquity. Indian gold and metal work is sup- 
posed by Dr. Birdwood to owe its origin to Greek 
influence, but has acquired in its development a 
purely Orietital character. The Hindoos exhibit 
the greatest skill in the Oriental arts of dama-s- 
cenmg and enamelling, as well as in lacquer work 
and wood and ivory carving. All theirdesigns are 
deeply symbolical, and closely interwoven with 
Uie primitive' religious impulses of humanity. 
India was probat>ly the first country in which 
the art of weaving was brought to perfection, 
and the fame of its cloudy gauzes and its gold 
and silver brocades is more ancient than the 
Code of Manu. The an is repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Vedas. The purity of Indian Art is 
endangered in modem days by the introduction 
of machine-made goods and European design. 
(Consult Dr. BirdwBOifs Handbook of Indian 
Art.) 

IndlkU Ink or ChlaMe Ink. A black pig- 
ment for water-colour painting, made from oil 
and lamp'black, thickened with some vegetable 
gum, and scented with musk or camphor. 

(See RtD 

OCHRES.) 

Indian PKpsr. A delicate yellowish paper 
used for proof impressions in engraving. A 
Japanese paper of a similar quality is now fre- 



quently Ui 






Faniftn Bed. A purple earth 
inly sold under this name is the peroxide 
ol iron. It is of a deep hue, opaque and 
permanent, and useful both in oil and water- 
colour painting ; mixed with white it forms 
valuable flesh-tints. {Fairhoil.) (See Ochre, 
Amatita.) 

Indiui Eubber, Caontehooo. An elastic 
gum ; the sap of the Sipkonia tlasliia, and 
several of the fig tribe in India and South 
America. It was brought into use early in the 
i8th century. In its natural stale it is of a pale 

Indian Tallow. A golden yellow pigment 
and dye, said to be procured from the urine of 
the cow, or else from camel's dung. It is used 
in water-colour painting, but is not usually 
permanent. In some parts of the Elait it is 
called Purree. 

IndigaUi (sc. Dt), R- Indigenous gods. 
Heroes who were deified and worshipped at 

Eroteelors of a place. The term is derived 
om inde and genitus, meaning boni in that 
place. iSneas, Faunus, Romulus, &c,were indi- 
genous gods. 

Indigo. A deep blue pigment prepared fi-om 
the leaves and branches of a small shrub ; it is 
transparent, tolerably permanent, and mixes well 
with other pigments, forming excellent greens and 
puipln. Adeep brown, known as indigeliraiaH, 
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and s deqi red resin, known as indi^B red, majr 
be extracted by purifyingthe blue colour obtained 
from this dye. The old blue dye of the abori- 
ginal Biitons was produced from ■wood (isittis 
tinctoria). {Fairholl.) (See INTENSE BLUE.) 

InaMDtahaim, Her. Aa heraldic shield 
bome as a charge. 

InfSrlsB, R. Sacrilices or ofTetings made at 
the tombs of the dead. 

Inlbuimati. A literary socie^ of Padua in 
Italy. Device : Hercules upon the funeral pile 
onMountCEu. Motto: " Arso U mortal alcitl 
«' andr^ P slemo"  

Infockti. One of the Italian literary societies. 
Device : a bar of hot iron on an anvil, iieaten by 
two hammers. Motto: "In qvasoinqtu formal." 

In roliaga, Her. Bearing leaves. 

Infnnatal (sc, eq-ues\, R. A horseman who 
rides without a bridle Kfremim^, controlling his 
horse solely by the voice or the pressure of the 
knees upon its side. (Fi?. sSz.) 

Infnia, R. A flock of red and white wool 
worn by priestesses and vestals and other Romans 
on festive or solemn occasions. In sacrificing 
also an infula was tied with a white band 
(wtfa) upon the victim. Hence — 

InfoliB, Chr. Ribands hanging from a 
bishop's mitre. 

In Qlorj, In Splendour, Her. The sun 
irradiated. 

Inlaying. Inserting ornaments in wood-work 
for decorative furniture. (See BoiTLE, Mar- 
IJUKTRV.) 

In lure. Her. Wii^ conjoined, with their 
lips drooping. 

Inoa. Greek festivals in honour of Ino, esp. 
on the Corinthian Isthmus ; they consisted of 
contests and sacrifices. (See Matralia.) 

In PreienoB, Her. Placed upon, and in 
front of. 

In Prida, Her, Having the tail displayed, as 
a peacock's. The illustration is the device of 




Kg- 39«. P«co«!i in prido. 



Joan of Castile : "Apeacock, in his pride, upon 
the terrestrial globe." (Fig. 398, ) 

InMUMti of Famgia. One of the Italian 
literary academies. Their device was a flock of 
cranes, arranged in order, flying across the s«^ 
each with a stone in its foot and sand in its 
mouth. Mottoes, " Vel cum pondert" (even 
with this weighl), or "Iter tuiiiiimiiin," in 
allusion to Pliny's statement that the cranes 
used stones and sand for iailait, " wherewith 
they fly more steadily and endure the wind-" 

Ufignia, R. (in, and signum, a mark). 
Generally, any object which serves as a mark 
or ornament (or distinguished persons ; a cere- 
monial badge, a badge of office, &c, (See 
Ensigns.) 

lunbaltim, R. A weaver's beam or roller, 
round which he rolled the cloth as it was made. 
Iniala, R. A house, or block of houses, 
having a free space all round them. [Under 
the emperors the word domus meant any house, 
detached or otherwise, where a family lived j 
and insula meant a hired lodging.] 

Intftglio, It. A stone in which the en- 
graved subject is sunk beneath the surface, and 
thus distinguished from a cameo, which is 
engraved in relief. 

Intaglio-rsligTataflt.), or cave-relievo. Sunk- 
relief, in which the work is recessed within an 
outline, but still raised in flat relief, not pro- 
jecting above the surface of the slab; as seen 
in the ancient Egyptian carvings. 

IntenM Bine, A preparation of indigo, very 
durable and transparent, 
IntMue KaddsT Fnrpls. (See Madder.) 
IntMODlnmnlatinn, Arch. The space be- 
tween two columns. This space varies accord- 
ing to the orders of architecture and the taste 
of the architect. According as the space is 
greater or less between the columns of a temple, 
5ie latter is called airoslyle, euslyU, syityle, and 
fyenoslfle. Generally spcakiug, in the monu- 
ments of antiquity, whatever be the intercolum- 
niation adopted, the space comprised between 
the two columns which face the door of the 
building is wider than the intercolumniation at 

Intermetinai, R. The long barrier running 
down the arena of a circus between the two 
goals imttir). (See Mbta.) 

InlennodillloDi, Arch. The space included 
between two modillions (projecting brackets in 
the Corinthian order). This space is regular, 
and often decorated with various ornaments. In 
the Romano- Byzantine and Renaissance styles, 
modillions are often united by arcades. 

InMldgniDm, R, The space between the 
tie-beams (.tigna) in the wood-woik of a roof. 

Intemlk, R. (inierior, inner). An under- 
tunic; a kind of flannel chemise worn by both 
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IntMtinui (opus), R. (in/»i, within). The J 
inner filtings or work of any kind In ihe inside 
of a bouse, and tbene« wood-work. Joinery. 



sihiateil in ihe cenire of ihe temple ; the second 
division was called mama-quiHa, from the fact 
of its being dedicated to the moon, which was 
thos named ; the third was dedicated lo the 
stars, called £«>'//«'■ ; the fouiah to the thunder, 
and called Ulapa ; the iiflh (o Ihe rainbaw, and 
called f^u^t; the sixth division was occupied 
by the chief priest (/luilacuma) ; the seventh and 
last division fortned the dwelling of the priests. 

Introaati of Biaoft. One of the Italian lite- 
rary academies. Their device was a gourd for 
containing salt, with the motto, '' Aldiora 
latent" (Uie better pan is hidden). 

Iodine 8«»il«t {pure scartei). A pigment 
more brilliant than vermilion, very susceptible 
to m«tatUc agency. 



lonio. Arch. One of the orders of Grecian 
architecture, distinguished principally by the 
ornaments of its Capital, which are spiral and 
are called VOLUTES, four in number. The Ionic 
Shaft is about nine diameters high, including 
the Base (which is half a diameter) and the 
Capital, to the bottom of Ihe volute. The 
Pedestal is a little taller and more ornamented 
than the Doric. The Bases used are very 
various. The Attic ba^ is very often used, 
and, with an astragal added above the upper 
lenu, makes a beamifnl and appropriate tmse 
for the Ionic. The Cornices are (i) plain 
Grecian, or (3) the dmtil cornice, or (3) the 
mtidillan cornice. The Ionic shaft may be 
fluted in twenty-four semicircular flutes with 
flUets between them. The best Ionic enample 
was the temple on the Ilissus at Athens. Ae 
temple of Fortima Virilis at Rome is an inferior 
specimen. (See also Figs. 69, 184.) 

Iriah CloUl, white and red, in the reign of 
King John was much used in England. 

Iran. Indian rtd, I'tntlian rid, Man red. 
Mars orange. Stars yillmv are all coloured by 
iron (sec Mars), and are valuable for their 
great durability. (See Metallurcv.) 

Irradiated, Her. Surrounded by rays of 
light. 

Iieia, Or. and R. ('Inia). Festivals in 
honour of Isis. Among the Komans they de- 
generated into mete licentiousness, and were 
abolished by the senate. 

Iieleetiei Lndi, dr. and R. Athletic con- 
tests which gave the victor the right of return- 
ing to his native city in a chariot {ilttkairnv) ; 
whence the name iselailUi. These contests 
formed part of the four great games of Greece, 
viz. the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean 



Iiodoinoe 

courses, that is, i 



. Or. and R. (iffifSsfut, 
A structure built in equal 
such a way that the sui&ce 
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Itpabui niM, of the period of Shah- 
Abbiis — l6th centuiy — are remarkable for 
exquisite design. 

ItalUn X*rtb. Bumt Reman Bchrti 
resembles Veiielian red in colour ; and, 
mixed with while, yields valuable flesh- 
tints. (Fairholt.) 

lUlikn Fink, or ytlUrw lakt. A trans- 
parenl bright -coloured pigrnent, liable to 
change. (See YhLLOW LAKE, PiNKS.) 

Italian Vainiili. A miiiuie of white 
wax and linseed oil, used as a vehicle b 
painting. It has good consistency, flows 
freely from the pencil, and is useful for 

iToiy Black. A pigment prepared by 
heating ivoty shavings in an iron cylinder ; 
when from bone, it is called bene black 
(q.v,). The real ivory black b a fine, 
transparent, deep- toned pigment, extremely 
valuable in oil and water-colour painting. 
The bone ilatk (commonly sold as ivory 
blaci) is much browner. 

Ivory Carving. This art, in consider- 
able perfection, was known to prehistoric 
man at the period of the so-called stone 
age. Egyptian and Assyrian specimens of 

dale at least as 

Moses. From the 

down to the Chris- 



joints of 
another so 



le uniform aiie, and thatthe 
are adjusted with those of 
cspond symmetrically. 



Iiokepbalaia [Gi- tirot, equal ; ki^oxM, head). 
A rule in Greek sculpture by which the heads of 
all the figures on a bas-relief were of the same 
height from the ground. 

Iiomatileal FlTapactiva, used for representing 
a bird's-eye view of a place, combines the 
advantages of a ground-plan and elevation ; 
only the lines of the base are made to converge, 
leaving the whole figure cubical, and without 
Ibe expression of distance from the point of sight. 



Italy. From the time 
of Augustus, ivory 
carving shared in 
the general decline 
of ^. Increasing in 
number as they come 
nearer to the Middle 
Ages, we can refer to 
carved ivories of every 
century, preserved in 
museums in England j 
and abroad. The most I 
important ivories up to \ 
the 7ih centurv are the 
consular diptycks, origi- 
nally a favourite form 
of presents from newly- 
appointed consuls to 
eminent persons \ sub- 
sequently adapted to S 
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I purposes. The lavourile subjects of the carv. 

I in^ are those drawn from the romances of the 
Middle Ages — especially the romance of the 
Rose — and in the Ijlh century, scene* of 
domestic life, illustrating the dress, armour, 
and manners and customs of the day. Combs 
of every date, from the Roman and Anglo- 

I SaxoD period, and earlier, are found in British 
gra^'es. In short, from the time when the first 

I prehistoric carvings of antediluvian animals 

I trere made to the present, every age of human 



lury, the use of ivory was adopted for general 



[ (See also Chessmen.) The earliest material 
. was found in (he tusks of the mammoth : from 

Iceland we have beautiful carvings of the 7th 
I century in the teeth of the walrus. Fossil tuska 
I of the mammoth are found in great quantities 

in Siberia, and arc almost the only material of 
I the ivory-Iumer's work in Russia. African and 
I Asiatic elephant ivory are the best, and differ, 
I the former, when newly cut, being of a mellow, 
I warm, transparent tint. Asiatic ivory tends to 
; become yellow by exposure. A fine specimen 
I of carving in ivory is given in Fig. 403 from 
' B Mirror-case of the 15th century. (See 
I also Fig. 1S5, aDd illustrations to Pvx, TRIP- 

TVCM, Sc) 

iTy, Chr. The symbol of eternal life. 
Iwbwb, Celt. The ancient military cry, 

which has given name to many places ; as Cwm 

Iwbnb, in Wales, the Jujupania of Ptolemy. 

(MtyritA.) 

iMdt, Persian. Beneficent genii of the 

mythology of Zoroaster, Ormuid, the supreme 

god, created twenty-eight of them to be the 

attendants of the amcliaspands. 



J. 



jMlotlt. A precious stone. (See Hya- 

iHk-bMtl (O. E.) were introduced in the 
iTlh century. 

Jukei, O. E. (1) Towels, (a) The roller 
for a well-rope. 

iMlnt or Jaok, JarMa, &c., O. E. ; worn 
over the doublet ; but the names are applied 
indiscriminately to a great variety of sucn gar- 



AtnUtorN, R. Soldiers armed with a jave- 
lin (/om/utn), who formed part of the light troops 
of the Roman army. 

Jads. Spanish /infra dt layjada. A green 
stone, closely resembling jasper, much used by 
prehistoric man, and to which supernatural 
virtues have in all ages been attributed, espe- 
cially by the andent Menicans. Fine specimens 
of jades are carved in China, where they are of 
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a whitish colour, and are called Vu. The dear 
white and green specimens are the most prized 
by collectors. (See Nephrite, Saussurite.) 

Jagarant. (See Jazerine.) 

Jamb, Arch. The side of any opening in a 
wall. 

Jambe, Oambe, Her. The leg of a lion or 
other beast of prey. 

Jambei. Armour for the legs ; 14th century. 

Janna, R. (ydfius). The front door of a 
house opening on the street. The inner doors 
were called osfia, in the singular ostium, while 
the city 6[ates were called porta. 

Januuef, Janualia, R, Festivals held at 
Rome, in honour of Janus, on the first or 
kalends of January in each year ; the offerings 
consisted of incense, fruits, and a cake call^ 
/anua/, 

Japanese Paper of a creamy tint is frequently 
used for proof impressions of etchings, &c. 

Japanning. A species of lac-varnishing, in 
imitation of the lacquered ware of Japan. (See 
Lac, Lacquer.) 

Jaiper. A kind of agate, the best known 
description of which is of a green colour. Many 
colours and varieties are used for gem-engraving, 
such as agate-jasper, striped jasper, Egyptian 
red and brown, and porcelain jasper. In the 
Christian religion the jasper symbolizes faith ; 
its hardness expresses the firmness of faith ; its 
opaqueness the impenetrability of the mysterious. 

Jaiponyx. An onvx mixed with jasper. 

Jayelin. A light hand-spear. (See Hasta.) 

Jayada. (See Vimana.) 

Jaiel. A precious stone of an azure blue 
colour. 

Jaierine (It Mazmno). A jacket strength- 
ened with overlapping plates of steel, covered 
with velvet or cloth, and sometimes ornamented 
with brass ; 13th century. 

Jennet. A Spanish or Barbary horse. 

Jerkin, O. E. The jerkin was generally worn 
over the doublet ; but occasionally the doublet 
was worn alone, and in many instances is con- 
founded with the jerkin. Either had sleeves or 
not, as the wearer pleased. 

" My jerkin U a doublet." {Shaks^are.) 

Jetsant, Her. Shooting forth, as plants 
growing out of the earth. 

Jeeaant-de-lye, Her. A combi- 
nation of a lion's face and a fleur- 
de-lys. 

Jetie, O. E. A large branched 
chandelier. 

Jetso, Tree 0^ Chr. An orna- 
mental design common in early 
Christian art, representing the 
genealogy of our Lord in the per- 
sons of his ancestors in the flesh. 



Fig. 404. 
Jessant-de 
lys. 





Fig. 405. Hawk's bells 
and Jesses. 



Jeaierannt.' (See Jazerine.) 
Jeiaei. Straps for hawk's bells. (See Fig. 405.) 

Jet. A variety of soft 
bituminous coal, admit- 
ting of a fine polish, which 
is used for ornaments. It 
is, in its natural state, soft 
and brittle, of a velvet- 
black colour, and lustrous. 
Ornaments of jet are found 
in ancient tumuli. 
Jet d'Ean, Fr. A fountain. Tliat at Chats- 
worth springs 267 feet in the air, and is the 
highest in existence. 

Jew'f Harp or Jew's Trnmp (from the French 
jeu and trompe). A small musical instrument, 
known for centuries all over Europe, consisting 
of a metal frame with two branches, and a 
vibrating tongue of steel in the middle. It has 
suggested a number of modem instruments, 
including the Harmonium. 

Jew*i Pitch. A kind of asphaltum used as a 
brown pigment. It attracts dust, and never 
dries perfectly. 
Jewes Light, O. E. (See Judas Light.) 
Jognei or Tugs. In Hindoo chronology, eras 
or periods of years. (1) The StUtec Yug^ or age 
of purity, lasted 3,200,cxx) years ; the life of man 
being then 100,000 years, and his stature 21 cubits. 
(2) The Tirtar Yug^ in which one-third of man 
was corrupted, lasted 2,400,000 years ; the life 
of man being then 10,000 years. (3) The Dwa- 
paarYug, in which half the human race became 
depraved, lasted 1,600,000 years; the life of 
man beine 1000 years. (4) The Collee Yug, in 
which alf mankind are corrupt, is the present 
era, ordained to subsist 400,000 years (of which 
about 5000 have elapsed) ; the life of man being 
limited to 100 years. There are, however, con- 
flicting accounts of the duration of the different 
Jogues. ( See Halhed's Preface to the Gentoo Laws.) 
joineiy (in Latin, intestinum opus) has to deal 
with the addition in a building of all the fixed 
wood-work necessary for convenience or orna- 
ment. The most celebrated work on the 
subject is NicholsotCs Carpenter^s Guide, and 
Carpenttt^s and Joiner's Assistant, published in 
1792. The modern art of joinery properly dates 
from the introduction of the geometrical stair- 
case, or stair supported by thewall only, the first 
English example of which is said to have been 
erected by Sir Christopher Wren in St. Paul's. 
[See Joinery in Ency. Brit. 8th ed.] 

Joseph, O. E. A lady's riding-habit, but- 
toned do^vn the front. 

Jonsting-helmeti were made wide and large, 
resting on the shoulders, and decorated with a 
crest. It was common to make them of comical, 
fantastic designs ; such as weathercocks with the 
points of the compass, immense figures of birds 
and beasts, &c. 
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JsortiorTut*. Duelsinthe tilting^TOUnd; 
generally with blanted spears, for a friendly 
trial of skill. 

Jouti 4 Ontnuiea. Jousts in wtiich the com- 
batants fought till death ensued. 

Jeiuti (3 Faua {liastiluaia patifiea; Fr, 
jatOa d flaiiaiue). Ttiese differed from real 
jousts or touniainents in (he strength of the 
annooTwom, and the weapons used. The lance 
was lopped with a cotohH instead of a steel 
point ; the sword was pointless and blunted, 
Dcing often of whalebone covered with leather 
silvered over. 



Fig. toe. OiincH tsk dEconud with ligru oT 

Jony (vrishes of good fortune). Chinese 
porcelain vases so called, used for biMfaday and 
other presents. In the vase represented on Fig. 
406, the handles form the word expressive of 
the greeting above mentioned. 

Jowlopped, Her. Having vrattles and a comb, 
as a cock. 

Joya of til* ViTffin, Chr. The seven joys 
and seren sorrow's ate frequently painted t<M;e- 
gether in churches. The joys are, (1) "nie 
Annunciation. (2) The Visitation. (3) The 
Nativity. (4) The Adoration of the Three 
Kings, (s) The Presentation In the Temple. 
(6) The finding of Christ, by his mother, in the 
Temple. (7) The Assumption and Coronation 
ofthe Vi^n. The seven sorrows are, (i) The 
prophecy of Simeon, (a) The Flight into 



... ["he Betrayal. (5) The Crudfiiion, (6) the 
Deposition from the Cross. (7) The Ascen- 

Jnbi (Arch. Mod.). A structure of carved 
stone-work, separating the chancel from the choir 
in a church. From this position the daily 
lessons were chanted, preceded by the words 
"^«if, Domine, benedicere ;" hence its name. 
In English it is called indifferently, the rood- 
loft, holy-loft, rood-screen, or jub^, 

JubllM. (0 Heb. (from ^^/, a ram's horn 
(trumpet) ; or hamjabai, to recall). A Jewish 
festival celebrated every fifty years, when slaves 
were restored to liberty, and exiles recalled. (l) 
Chr. A commemoration ceremony at Rome, 
during which the Pope grants plenary indul- 
gences ; held at iir^iuar intervals. 

Jadaa Light, Jiidaa CftndlMtigk, J«wai 
light, O. E. The wooden imitation of a candle- 
stick which held the Paschal candle. 

lofalii (sc. iqutts). A horse harnessed to a 
yoke {jugtim\, instead of traces [funalu). 

JngerBBi. A Roman superficial measure, 
240 feet by I30 feet. In the original assignment 
of landed property, two jvgrra were allotted to 
each citizen, as heritable property. 

Jngnm (Gr. fi^dr). (1) A yoke for 
draught cattle. (2) Metapboricslly, subjugation 
— " sub jugtirn miilere" = Co pass under the 
yoke, as nations conquered by the Romans 
were made to. This ceremonial yoke was con- 
structed of a horizontal supported by two up- 
right spears, at such a height that those passing 
under it had to stoop the head and shoulders. 
(3) In a general sense the word signi^es that 
which joins two things together, a cross-beam, 
&c 

J'ngTunentvin. Door-head, 



No- hith on French in 



e bodice for ladies. 



maJ%^^x%: 



uutioaea oown ueioiE, wun siccvcs 10 lae 
wrist. A precisely similar lounging-coat, still in 
vogue at Cape Colony, is called a. jumper, 

Jnnoaei. Tutelary genii of women, as the 
Jimii were of men. They are represented as 
females, clothed in drapery, having bats' wings. 

Jnpon, Fr. Another name for a fi&urfeini, or 
close tunic, worn over the armour by knights 
in the Middle Ages. (See Fig. 463.) 

Jumparia (Amer. Indian). A mysterious 
trumpet of the Indians, an object of great vene- 
ration. Women are never permitted to see it; 
if any does to, she is put to death by poison. 
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No youths are allowed to see it until they have 
passed through an ordeal of initiatory fastings 
and scourgings. It is usually kept hidden in 
the bed of a stream, deep in the forest ; and no 
one dares to drink of the water of that stream. 
It is brought out and blown at feasts. The 
inside of the instrument is a tube made of slips 
of the Paxiaba palm, wrapped round with long 



strips of bark. A specimen is preserved in the 
museum at Kew G^ardens. 

Jnvenalia, R. Scenic games instituted by 
Nero in commemoration of his shaving his beard 
for the first time. They consisted of theatrical 
performances in a private theatre erected in a 
pleasure-ground (nemus). The name was after- 
wards given to the Jakualia. 



K. 



For Greek words notfoutid under this ini/ia/, see C. 



Kalathoi, Gr. (Kd\a0os), Literally, made 
of wicker-work. A drinking-cup, so called be- 
cause it resembled the wicker-work basket ot 
the Greek women. It was usually furnished 
with a ring, through which a finger might be 
put in order to lift it. The word is also written 
calathos, 

Xaleldof oope (koA^t , beautiful ; clBos, a form ; 
<rKox4uf to see). An optical instrument invented 
in 1 814 by Sir David Brewster, which by means 
of mirrors inserted in it exhibits repetitions of 
objects placed within it, in certain symmetrical 
combinations. There are several different kinds, 
called polycentralt tetrascopes^ hexascopes^ pofy- 
ansulary &c., according to their construction. 

Kang, Hind. A bracelet or ring ; kang'doy, 
a bracelet for the wrist or arm ; kang^cheung^ 
a bracelet or ring worn by the Khmers above 
the ankle. 

JLaolin. The name first applied by the 
Chinese to the fine white porcelain earth de- 
rived from the decomposition of the feldspathic 
granites ; used for fine pottery. 

Xayles (Fr. quilUs). Modem ninepins, 
represented in MSS. of the 14th century. 

keep of a castle. The DoNjON (q. v. }. 

Keeping in a picture. Harmony and the 
proper subordination of parts. 

A en dal. A kind of green woollen cloth or 
baize, first made at the town of Kendal, in 
Westmoreland ; i6th century. 

" Misbegotten knaves la Kendal green." 

{Shakspeare.) 

Kerchief of Pleatannee. An embroidered 
cloth worn by a knight for the sake of a lady, 
in his helmet, or, in later times, round his arm ; 
which is the origin of crape being so worn for 
mourning. 

" Moreore there is ykome into Enlond a knyght out of 
Spayne wyth a kercheff of plesunse i-wrapped about hys 
arme, the gwych knyght wyl renne a course wyth a sharpe 



spere for his sov'eyn lady sake." {Paston Letters, vol. 
p. 6.) 

Kerchiefs or Coverohie& {chief ^t\i^ head), 
O. £. Head-cloths of fine linen worn by ladies. 
Kermec (Arabic = little worm). An insect 
produced on the Quercus cocci/era. The dead 
bodies of the female insect produce a fine scarlet 
dye stuff. 

Kern. The Irish infantry were formerly so 
called. 

Kersey. A coarse narrow woollen cloth ; 
hence "Kersey-mere," so called from \h& mere 
(or miry brook) which runs through the village 
of Kersey in Suffolk, where this cloth was first 
made. 
Kettle-dmm. A ' drum with a body of brass. 

KetUe-bat, 
O. E. The 
iron hat of a 
knight of the 
Middle Ages ; 
also the lea- 
ther burgonet 
of the 15th 
century. 

Kettle-pins, 
O. E. (See 
Kayles.) 

Key-note. 
In Music, the 
foundation or lowest note of the scale. What- 
ever note this is, the intervals between the third 
and fourth notes, and between the seventh and 
eighth above it, must be semi-tones* 

Key-stone, Arch. The central stone of an 
arch. 

Keys. In Christian art, the attribute of St. 
Peter, signifying his control over the entrances 
of Heaven and Hell ; hence the insignia of the 
Papacy. They also denote, in heraldry ^ office 
in the State, such as that of chamberlain of 
the court. 




Fig. 407. Kei lie-hat. 
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Khftn, Orienl. The name used by Eastern 

Kher, Egyp. The quarter of tombs ; the 
whole number of burial-places or hyfegaa xiol- 
lected togelher al one spot. 



withroui 






Xhmwi, Hind. The ancient inhabitants of 
Cambodia, a territory in South-EasC Asia, who 
had attained a high stage of civilization, to 
judge by the artistic remains of the Khmer 
nation which survive. 

Ehopsih, Egyp. The dagger of the ^yp- 
ttan Icings ; its curved blade core some resem- 
blance to the thigh of an ox, which was called 
in Egyptian kkep€sh or kkepat. 

ElD-ehnng, Chinese. A golden bell. 

Eing-flihar. (See Halcvon.) 

Klny.post. The central upright post support- 
ing the gable of a roof. 

Xiag'i Tallow, (See Orpiment.) 

Klnga of Amu. Officers of Heralds' College. 
There are three — Garter, ClaretKeux, and 

Kinnor, Heb. A stringed instrument of the 
Hebrews ; i( had eight, ten, or twenty-four 
strings, which were played either with the finger? 
or a plectrum. 

naiDhall. A small curved Turkish dagger. 

Kiock, Kioaqne. A Turkish pleasore-house. 



EirelMi, Eirehow*, O. E. A kerchieC 

KitMl, O. E. A loose gown, a tunic or 
waistcoat ; also a monk's gown. 

KUtt, U. E. A chest. 

Klstruu, Celt. A Celtic monument more 
commonly known as a Dolmen (q.v.). 

Kit-Mt. Canvas for portraits—ztt or 39 inches 
by 36— of the siie adopied by Sir Godfrey 
l6uiller, in painting the portraits of the Kit-cat 
Club. The club had taken its name from 
Christopher Cat, a pastrycook, who supplied 
them at their meetings with mutton-pies. Ad- 
dison, Steele, Walpole, Marlborough, and other 
staunch Whigs were the princi^ members. 
It dissolved about 1710. 

KUft, Egyp. A royal head-dress of striped 
cloth forming a kind of hood, and terminating 
in two flaps which fall over the breast. A great 
many Egyptian statues are represented with tbe 
kiaft. It is su^iested by M. Soldi that the 
invention of this ornament was for the purpose of 
Strengthening the figure, by avoiding the thinness 
of (he shape of the neck. 

KwtpiMk. A case for a fool -soldier's stores, 
carried ai the back. Knap means a protu- 

Knife, Chr. {See Flayi no-knife.) This 

is also the attribute uf Sis. Agatha, Albert, and 
Chrisliiui. ; and a sacrificing-knife of St. Zadkiel 
(he Angel. 

EnlgBUiOOd. The principal English orders 
are of the Gaktbr, established 1343, and the 
Bath shortly afterwards ; of St. Patrick for 
Ireland, esublished in 17S3 ; and the Ordtr 0/ 
the Thiillt, at least as ancient as Robert II. of 
Scotland, lliere is a French order of the 
Thistti, founded in I46J ; but the most ancient 
French order is the Gtnnet, in 706. In France 
are also the orders of SI. Mtihel and of St. 
Louis; but these French orders are now all 
superseded by the Legion of Honour. [See 
An Accurate Historical AccouHt of all the 
Order I ef Xnighlhood,] 

Ailgbt-iinlci, O. E. A (enure of lands 
formerly held by knights, on condition of per- 
forming military service. 

EiioI,HiDd. A 
road or high road 
'hich frequently 



EX 



bridges. 

oAop, 0- E- 
A button. 

Snop, Knob, 
Arch. A boss. 

Knap and Flow, 
er FattotD. f 
ornament of r 
mote antiquity, 
original basis of a 
great branch of 
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decorative art in all nations, common on early 
Indian monuments, and with different variations 
in the art of Assyria, ^Jpt, Greece, and Rome. 
The variations are regulated according to the 
flon of the various countries, the kmip (or bud) 
KiAJtnver being always the radical idea. 

Knol, Her. An inter- 
twined cord, bome as a 
badEe. Cords intertwined 
about other figures and 
devices form so-called 
compound badges, which 
significantly declared the 
union of two houses ; thus 
the Dacre koot is entwined 
about the Dacre escallop 
and the famous "la^ed 
staff" of Beauchamp and 
Neville. An Order of 
THE Knot was esla- 
FiE iTo blished at Naples in 1351. 

Bquicbier Kbm. The badge of silk, gold, 

and pear^ was tied in a 
knot upon the arm, and those who were invested 
with it made a vow to untie il at Jerusalem. 
(F^. 410 and 410 a.) 
JutuBkla-bonM. (See Talus.) 
Koopa, O. £. A cope. 
KanUm, Heb. Kilns for tho cremation of 
the dead, such as arc occasionally found in 



>. Dim Knot 



the andent tombs of the 
Valley of Hinnom (Ge- 

XonrganM, Or. Grassy 

frequently met with in 
Russia in Europe, and 
which bear a strong resem- 
blance to tumuli and 
barreais. (See Tumu- 
lus.) 
Emu Whita or Tlanua 
__. WhiM. A pigment manu- 
factured at Kiems in 
Austria. II is the finest while lead used in oils. 
Krovt*, Hind. An ornament resembling 
embroidery. The monumenis of Khmer art 
are adorned with krouts of a rich ornamentation, 
somewhat similar to certain ornaments of the 
French Renaissance. (See Fig. 40S.) 

KramhoTn. An old musical instrument of the 
comet kind. 

Knfle. (See Cu fic.) 
Xuialer. A Turkish musical 
consisting of five strings, stretched C 
that cavers a kind of basin. 
KymUnm. (See Cvmbiuu.) 



of sixteen different ingredients. 



L. 



I*bftniiii, Chriim, B, The standard of the 
Roman emperors from the lime of Constanline ; 
in form it resembled the vexiUum of the cavalry. 
The Labarum is ihe banner of the Chrism, or 
sign that appeared to Conslantine, viz. Ihe 
Greek letters XP in a monogram (Ihe two fiist 
letters of the Name XPISTOI) ; somelimes 
foUowed by the Roman letters IHSV, or the 
motto in full, "i« hoc si^m vima." It is, 
under several variations, a common ecclesias- 
tical emblem. 

Laballnm. Dimin. of Labkum (q.v.). 



imr 



juim 



pending, marks the coat of an eldest st 



(2 



(3) In mediaeval ai 

tion, images of saints and angels bear labelt 

Labii. (See Spoon.) 

Lahntni, R. (lit. a lip). A general term to 

denote any kind of vessel the brim of which 

turned over on the outside like the lip of 

the human mouth ; 

a tvide flat basin 

which stood in the 

thermal chamber or 

Caldarivm (q.v.) 

of (he Roman baths. 

labyrintb, Gen. 

building of consi- 
derable size, usually 
underground, con- 
taining streets and 
Fig. Hia. Labyiinih. cross-roads, like the 
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catacombs, &c. The term is also applied 
intricate designs executed on the grass-plolj of 
gardens, and on the mosaic or glared tiles n 
pavemeats. (Fig. 412.) (See Minotaur,) 

Lm or Onm Iao (Arabic, laiak). A resin 
produced on an East-Indian tree by the punc- 
lures of the Coccus lacca insect. It forms a 
brittle substance of a dark red colour, and when 
in grains is called sad lac, and in thin flat plates 
thSl lac. (See Lacqubr.) The chief use of 



lot in Europe is lor making sealing-wax, and 
as  basis for tfiril varniiA^s and French 

pclah. 

Iam was originally of a heavy teilure, more 
like embroidery. It was of two kinds, laiis, or 
"darned netting," and " cutTiierk." Lads, 
often worked in coloured silks and gold thread, 
was also called " opus arancura" or "spider- 
work." In " cuiwori," a net of threads was 
laid on to cloth, and the clolh sewn to it in 
parts, and tbe other parts cut away ; or, by 
another method, the threads were arranged ou 
a frame, all radiating from a common centre, 
and then worked into pattenui. This was the 
old convent lace of Italy, called " Grai lace." 
Point laces are lace made with a needle on a 
parchment pattern. The principal are the 
ancient laces of Italy, Spain, and Portugal ; and 
the moiKra paini if Alen(;on ai france. PUlmii 
laecs are made by the weaving, twisting, and 
plaiting of the threads with bobbins on a 
cushicn : such are MechUn, Lille, Valenciennes, 
Honiton, Buckingham, and many manufactories 
in France. Brussels lace is Iwlh point and 
piUaw. The thread is scarcely visible for fine- 
ness, and costs Z40/. per pound. This lace is 
called in France fmat <rAnglelcm, or English 
point. (Fig. 414.) 

lAecQUi*. (See Glass.) 

LMenut, R. An open cloak worn by the 
Romans over the lega, and fastened on the right 
shoulder with a brooch or fibula. It frequently 
had a cowl attached. (See Abolla, P^nula, 
Palliuu.) 

LMhiymfttorr. A tear-bottle ; so called from 
the use attributed to It of holding tears con- 
secrated to the dead. These phials are made 
ofglassorearthenware, with alongneck, and the 
mouth formed to receive the eye-ball. The hgure 
of one or two ctcs has sometimes been found 
impressed upon (hem. 

Lkolnii, R. The two excrescences, like a 



s represented < 






: fauns and 



aainin, Or. and R. The hanging comers 
of the toga and chlamys, and the metal knobs 
attached to make them hang straight. 

Laeii. A kind of embroidery, of subjects in 
squares, with counted stitches (called also "point 
cont^," darned netting, &c.). (See LaCE.) 

Laeonieiim, R. A semicircular termination 
to a room in a set of baths (caldarium), so called 
because of Spartan origin. Under the word 
BALNE.«will be found the /ni-fMifBWJ of Pompeii, 
restored. (Fig. 56.) 

lACqner (Fr. lague) is made of a solution 

of shell lac and alcohol, coloured with satTron or 

other colouring matters. Specimens of ancient 

I Chinese red lacquer deeply carved with figures 

! of birds, flowers, &c-, and generally made in 
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the form of trays, boxes, and sometimes vases, 
are met with in the more northern Chinese 
towns, and are much prized. What is called 
the oid gold yapan lacquer is also esteemed by- 
Chinese connoisseurs, and the specimens of this 
are comparatively rare at the present day. 
{Fortune.) 

Lacs d'amonr, Fr. True-lovers* knots. 

Lacuna, R. {locus, a hollow). An ash-pit 
placed beneath a lime-kiln to receive the ashes 
from the kiln. 

Lacunar, Arch. A flat roof or ceiling, in 
contradistinction to a camera, vaulted roof. 

Laoonaria, Arch. Panels in a flat ceiling 
{lacunar), formed by the rafters crossing one 
another at right angles. The edges of these 
panels are often decorated with carved and gilt 
ornaments, and the centres filled in with paint- 
ings. 

Lacns, R. (acCkkos). A lake, and thence a 
large, shallow, open basin, or artificial reser- 
voir; also, a pit made below the level of a 
wine-cellar {cella wnaria), or of an oil -cellar 
{cella olearis), to receive the wine or oil as it 
comes from the presses. 

Lady. A word of Saxon origin, generally 
supposed to signify " loaf-giver, from klaf, a 
loaf. As a title it belongs to the daughters of 
all peers above the rank of a viscount, but is 
extended by courtesy to the wives of knights. 

Lady Day, Chr. The 25th of March. Fes- 
tival of the Annunciation. 

Lcena, R. (i) A cloth with a long nap. 
(2) A thick woollen cloak worn over the toga 
for the sake of warmth. In later times the Isena 
was often worn as a substitute for the toga. 

Lagena, Gr. and R. An earthenware vessel 
with a swelling body, used for holding wine 
or vegetables and dried fruits. 

Laid Papen. Papers with a ribbed surface ; 
as cream-laid, blue-laid, &c. 

Lake, Cloth ol^ O. £. Linen for under-gar- 
ments. 

Lakei. (See Carmine.) Pigments of a fine 
crimson red colour, of which there are several 
kinds ; they are prepared from cochineal, 
kermes, lac, and the best from madder-root. 
Common lake is obtained from Brazil wood, 
which affords a very fugitive colour. (See 
Yellow Lake, Purple Lakes, Green Lakes, 
Carminated Lakes, Drop Lake, Red Lake, 
Mineral Lake, Madder, &c.) 

Lakeg of Florence, Paris, Vienna, &c. (See 
Carminated Lakes.) 

Lamb. The peculiar svmbol of the Re- 
deemer, generally the emblem of innocence, 
meekness, modestv. It is properly called the 
Paschal Lamb, and with a flae, or between two 
stars and a crescent, was tlie badge of the 
Knights Templars. (See Agnus Dei.) 

Lamboyt (Fr. lambeau), A kind of skirt 



over the thighs, worn over the armour. (See 
Fig. 463.) 

Lambrequin. A covering for the helmet 
(See Mantling.) 

Lamb's-wool, O. £. A drink of ale with the 
pulp of roasted apples in it. 

Lamei, Fr. Flexible plates or blades of 
steel, worn over the hips. 

Lametta. Brass, silver, or gold foil or 
wire. 

LamiflB, Gr. and R. Vampires who fed at 
night on the flesh of human beings. The Lamise 
of Pliny are animals with the face and head of 
a woman, and the tail of a serpent, inhabiting 
the deserts of Africa. 
Laminated. Disposed in layers or plates. 
Lammas, O. £. The ist of August. 

Lamp, Lantern, 
or Taper, in Chris- 
tian art, was an 
emblem of piety ; 
an attribute of St. 
Lucia. (See Lu- 
CERNA, Lych- 
Nus, Lantern.) 
Lampadephoria, 
Gr. (torch-bear- 
ing). A game 
common through- 
out Greece, in 
which the com- 
petitors raced, 
either on foot or 
horseback, six 
stadia (about 
three-quarters of 
a mile), carrying 
lamps prepared 
for the puxpose. 
(See Lampas.) 

Lampas, Gr. 
andR. A general 
term denoting 
anything which 
shines or affords 
light ; a torch, a 
lamp, and espe- 
cially a link. The 
word was frequently used for lampadephoria, the 
torch-race. 

Lamp-black. A soot used as a pigment. 
It is very opaque, and dries slowly in oil. It is 
also the basis of all printing and lithographic 
inks. 

Lance. In Christian art, the attribute of St. 
Matthias, in allusion to the method of his 
martyrdom. (See Amentum, Lancea, Hasta.) 
A shivered lance ^dth the motto " Lacr3rmse hinc, 
hinc dolor," was a device adopted by Catherine 
de' Medicis after the fatal accident to her hus- 
band, Henry II., in a tournament. (Fig. 416.) 




Fig. 4x5. Roman Lamp. 
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Lanee-TMt. A projecting iron fJKcd to a 
breaslplate to support (he end of the Uoce in a 

Luteal, R. A long, light spear, serving 
both as apike and a missile. 

Ltnacolk. Dimln. of I.ancba (q.v.). 

LuiEBolitBd, Arch. Having the Tonn of a 
spear-head. The Cenn is applied 10 lancet 
windows, arches, and members of architecture 
forming a rose. 

LauHt Anh. 

A pointed arch, 
obtuse at the 
point, resembling 
a su [peon's lancet, 
from which a style 
of architecture, 

land in the tjth 

century, is named. 

(Fig. 417-) (See 

Early English 

Architecture.) 

LanonU, R. 

(dim in. of Lanx). 

The scale which 

was placed, when 

necessary, at one 

of the ends 

..ft.,., '—"'"■—■ °^ ^ Roman steel- 

iithctoiury. yard! j/iii'mj). {Fig. 

418.) 

lAnd^raTs (Germ. Laml, Graf). A title 

S'ven to [hose Counts of Germany who take 
cir rank from a large tract of land. The first 
Landgravts were those of Thuringia, Hesse, 
Alsace, and Leuchlenberg. 

Lugae-de-boar, Fr. A blade fixed to a pike- 
staff ; named after its shape. 

lAiigiiad, Her. To denote the Cincture of an 
animal's tongue. 



LanUriui, Lanioa, R. (lanius, a butcher). 
A stanghter-house or butcher's shop. 

Lanier*, O. E. 
Leather straps for 



Luiiptndik, R. 

[lana, wool, and 
ftndtrc, to weigh). 

weigh the wool for 
spinning, and dis- 
tribute it among 
the slaves for their 
daily tasks. 

LbbUU, R. A 
man who trained 
gladiators for the 
Roman circus. 

quenlly his own 

property, and he 

' 'ed them from 





his icheol (Indus) for training. 



g. Old Engliih Horn LaDlan. 
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Luiqnnct, Fr. A game at cards. 
LauMnu Id Christian ut, the attribute a( 
St. Gadula, in allusion to the legend of her 
miTaculous lantern, which her prayeis rekindled 
as often as Satan extinguished it. In Archi- 
tecture, a small turret nbove the loof of a build- 
ing, having windows all round it. 

L*iit«nie dai Korti or 
Churehyard Baaooti, Arch. 
A small tower raised upon I 
abase, and general!}' round, I 
but sometiines square or , 
pol wonal ; with windows 
at the top to emit the 
shining rays from the lamp j 
inside. Fig. 420 represents _ 
a "lanteme des marts" at [ 
Ciron, France. 

Lanz, R. This term 
denotes (l) a circular iJish 
of silver ur other metal, 
often embossed, used espe- 
cially at banquets. (2) The 
scale of a balance (liira), 
(3) A salver for handing 
fruits or other dainties at 

Lmcooil a magnificent 
sculpture, found m 1506 
among the ruins of the 
palace of Titus, now in 
the Vatican. It represents 
Laocoon and his two 
sons struggling in the 
folds of two monster ser- 
pents. According to Pliny 
it is the work of three 
Rhodian sculptors, Agesan- 
Fig ltd Lmierne '^"' Polydorus, and Athe- 
'de> Mori5. nodorus, and stood in the 

palace of Titus. He said 
that it was made of one stone, but the joining 
of five pieces has been detected. [See Lessing's 
" Lixekoon."\ 

Xkphria, Gr. An annual festival, celebrated 
at PatriB in Achaia, in honour of Artemis, sur- 
named Laphria. 

Lapidary. An artist who cuts, grinds, and 
polishes gems and stones. In the lapidary's 
/ta/fo/Aiiri//«« of minerals there are lostandard 
degrees, represented as follows :— No. I, talc, 
which is very easily cut ; No. 2, compact 
^psum; No. 3, ailc-spar ; No. 4. _fiuor-spar; 
No. 5, apatite; tia. 6, felspar ; No. 7, quarts; 
No. 8, lapai I No. 9, !apphirti No. lO, diamond. 
Diamonds are for the most part cut at Amsterdam. 
Lapi* LanlL A beautiful blue mineral stone 
of various shades of colour. (See Ui.tra- 



LRqnaatona, R. An order of gladiators who 

used a noose to catch their adversaries. 
Laqneatna, R. A ceiling decorated with 

panels llacunar). 

LanLritun, R. A small shrine consecrated 
to the gods called Laies ; a room in which the 
images of the Larts or tutelary genii of the 
bouse were placed. It is said to have been 
customary for religious Romans, .immediately 
after they rose in the morning, to pray in the 

larencalta, Larantiiudia, or LanrantaUa, 

R. A Roman festival in honour of Acca 
Larentia, the nurse of Romulus and Remus ; or, 
according to another Cradilion, a festival in- 
stituted by Ancus in honour of a wealthy 
courtezan named Larentia, who had bequeathed 
all her property to the Roman people. It was 
celebrated on the lOlh of December. 

larei, R. The Lares Privati, Domestici, 
or Familiares, were the guardian deities ot 
the house. The spot peculiarly sacred to 
them \vas the /acui, or hearth, in the Atrium, 
where the altar for domestic sacrifice stood, 
and near it was a niche, containing little 
images of these gods, to whom offerings ot 
flowers, frankincense, and wine were made 
from time to time, and regularly on the kalends 
of each month. There were many classes of 
Lares Publicj; (I) The Lares rurales, who pre- 
sided over the flocks, herds, &c (a) The Lares 
conipitales, worshipped where two cross-roads 
met, Slc. [Cf. Ovid, Fasti, v. 129.] 

LarghMto, IL In Music, less slow than largo. 

Largo, It. In Music, a slow movement, one 
d^ee quicker than adagio. 

Latch, O. E. A cross-bow. 

LatHn Bail. A triangular mainsail on a tall 
sloping yard, which reaches down to the deck. 

Later, R. A brick ; the nMreat of the Greeks. 
Among the Romans bricks were of various 
forms ; the largest was called penladnruBi ,- the 
next size, tdradorum. Later cocius, coctilis was 
the term applied to a baked brick ; lalircruJus 
was an unbaked brick, i.e. one dried in the 
sun. Pliny calls the brick-field Lateraria. 

Laterleinm (opus), R. A structure built of 

Laterna, Lanterna. A Lantern (q.v.). 

LaMn or Latlsn, O. £. An alloy of brass, of 
which candlesticks, sepulchral monuments, 
crosses, &c, were made in the MiddJe Ages. 
White Laton was a mixture of brass and tin. 

LatmnBnll, R. (Gr. wiaaoVi. The ancient 
game of draughts. It is mentioned by Homer. 
The Romans often had twelve lines of squares 
{mandra) on the draught-board. The number 
of pieces varied from five to twelve, and in later 
times the gamewas played with the ftwwuordice. 

IattlM,Arch. A trellis or cross-barred work; 
a network window. 
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Xaim, Chr. The origin of the name ii 
obscure. It signifie* a coUectioo of separate 
cells in a. wilderness, where a community of 
monks lived each in his own cell, meeting 
together only during two days of the week. The 
most celebiated iaurai were in Palestine. 



ji emblem of peace. 
lAntunles, K. (Xo-ra/ifa). A stone-quarry, 
and thence a prison hewn out of a quany, 
more particularly the public prison of Syracuse, 
hewn into the solid cliff, but rootless. The 
Tullianum at Rome was colled Lautumix 

Lava. The scoria from an active volcano, 
which is well adapted to ornamental carving, 

Larabo. (See Lavatorium.) 

L»Ta«ram, R. (lava, to wash). A balh of 
hot or cold water, in contradistinction to a 
vapour-bath Ualdarium), 

LaTktorinm, R. {/ai/o, to wash). A small 
building in a monastery, in which the monks 
washed theirhandsbeforeand afterarepasL The 



luBOlarium wai uraally placed near (he refec- 
toiT. 

Iiavn. This fine linen fabric was introduced 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

L«j Fignrg. A large wooden jointed doll, 
used by artists to display drapery. 

Laad-fflt»d Ware*. (See Potterv.) 

LMther was used instead of tapestry for the 

hangings of rooms in the 1 6th century, and wa.i 

beautifully gilded and chased. (Consult *' L'Art 

detravailler lesCuirsdor&ou argentis,"by M. 

I FougeroujL de Boodaty, in "Description des 

Arts et Metiers," 1762.) {Fig. 421.) 
I Lsavai, Her. Their peculiarities are blazoned 
as laurel leaf, oak leaf, Ac. 

LasTM, Leafag*. (See Foliaoe.) 

LebM, Gr. (Affl^i ; XtlBa, to pour out). A 
brass saucepan or caldron {pdvii, ahenum) ; it 
was a deep vessel with swelling sides. It was 
sometimes made with a pointrf bottom to fit 
mto a stand, which was called Incitega. 

Ltbiton, Ltbltoaarinm. (See Colubium.) 

iMmi, Gr. A drinking-bowl used by the 
Etrurians (basin-shaped, with a lid). 

Leetarn. A reading-desk in a Christian 
church ; most frequently of brass in the form 
of an eagle, but often decorated with more 
elaborate emblems. 

iMtiaa, R. {Itclus, a couch). A couch or 
litter carried by bearers, used both by men and 
women ; it was introduced from the East, and 
was quickly adopted in Greece and Rome. 
The (ireek litter had a roof made of the skin 
of an ox, and the sides covered with curtains. 
Amui^ the Romans it was seldom used except- 
ing for travelling, until the luxurious days ot 
the empire, when the leclica became a very 
sjtlendid allair. It was sometimes constructed 
with gold and ivoiy, and instead of curtains it 
was closed at the sides, with windows of trans- 
parent stone (/a/ir specularis). When standing. 
It rested on four feet. It was borne npon poles 
{asstres) by two or more slaves, and was called 
hexophron, octophron, &c., according to the 
number of tectiiarii employed to carry It. 

LMtioulft. Dimin. of leitica ; it denoted a 
liller for the conveyance of the sick, or a bier 
on which a dead body was carried out. 

LMtiiteTHlam, R. QkIus, and sterna, to spread 
out). A religious ceremony consisting of a 
banquet offered to the gods, at which the statues 
o( the latter were present stretched out on 
couches, with tables and viands before them as 
if they were partaking of the ftasl. 

Leotorinm, Chr. (Irctor, a reader). An old 
term afterwards replaced by that of Ambo 
(q.v-). 

Laotrin, Chr. An old term now replaced by 
jubi or rood-loft and desk. 

lectnun, Chr. An old term denoting a 
piaying-desk. 
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LMtna, R. U^o, to put leather). A bed or 
couch complete ; leilus cabicularii, a sleeping- 
couch ; Itcluj ginialis, a nuptial bed ; lictus 
adversus, a symbolical marriage-bed ; leclus 
tricUnaris, a dinirg.couch, a coach for (hree 
persons, placed in (he /rif/imiiBi ordining^room ; 
iKtus fimtbris, a funeral bier. The diminutive 
of ibis lenn is lalvlus. The latus rubkidaris 
resembled an old-fashioned sola with a high 
back ; being of considerable height, it was 
reached by means or a footstool (icamnum). or a 
set of steps \^Tadus). The Ixtus gmialii (Gr. 
<4Hl) or marriage-bed was still higher, larger, 
and handsomely decorated ; it is represenlcd 
with a flight of steps at the foot. The Irrlvs 
adversus was a symbolical marriage-bed, and 
slood in the atrium, opposite to the entrance 
of the house, and was, as it were, the throne 
or seat of office, from which the housewife 
superintended the spinning, weaving, and similar 
duties of the servants. The Ifctus Iriclinarii 
used at meals is described under the article. 
Ltcltis ftmtbris is the name of the bier upon 
which ihe dead were borne to burial or the pyre. 
iMTthni, Gr. 
A cylindrical vase 






often figui 
hands of goddesses, 
or of females at the 
toilet; and is most- 
ly ornamented with 
delicate paintings 
and choice sub- 
jects. (Fig. 412.) 

Ledger, Arch. 
A stone slab. 

Ledger linel. 
In Music, extra 
lines above or be- 
low the live ruled 

Ledgmmt, Arch. 
A horizontal course 
of stone or mould- 
ings, particularly 
(he base moiJd- 
ing. 

l«et, O. E. An 
ancient Anglo- 
. Saion court of jus- 

tice ; a m anor court . 
Fig. 4». Lccyihiu. Iiegftto, It. Li- 

terally, "bound ;" 
in Music signifies " in a smooth and gliding 

Legend. In Numismatics, the words round 
the ai^ of a medal or coin. 

I'e^wtB. A kind of «(tbw plait, Rest invented 
■tLe^om. 



Ltglo, R. {lege, to collect). ARomanl^on ; 
a division of the army consisting of from lhre« 
to six thousand heavy-armed soldiers, who were 
called hgisnarii. Twelve thousand Is^onaries 
were required to make up a consular army. 
The legion contained troops of all arms ; 
infantry, cavalry, and the ancient substitutes 
for artillery ; and was anarmy complete in itself. 
The numbers varied, as welt as the organization, 
at different periods. Livy speaks of legions of 
5000 infantry and 300 horse. The subject is one 
demanding voluminous description. The l^on 
was subdivided into Cohortes, Manipuli, Cen- 
turife, Signa, Ordines, C'ontubemia. 

Laioe, Celt. Also called meanalleke. The 
stone of destiny ; a large crystal kept by the 
Druids for soothsaying. 

Laiiter or Liiter, Scotch. A trident or many- 
pronged spear for striking fish. 

Lemiag BUr, O. E. (from A.S. Itiu, bright- 
ness). A comet. 

Lemmmii (A.S. leo/=U>ieA, and man). A 
sweetheart, &c. 

Lemnlan Beddle. An eihre of a deep ted 
colour and firm consistence, used as a pigment. 

Lenmiigui, R. (AnjiJ'Iffiiet ; Krirot, wool). A 
fillet or ribbon awarded, as a mark of honour, to 
a person who had distinguished himself in any 
way. The person who wore it was called Itmnis. 
coins. It bung down from crowns or diadems 
at the back of the head. Lcmnisci were also 
worn, without errona, by ladies for ornament. 
Hence, in Geometry, a curve of the form of the 
figure S is called Imniitala. 

Lemon Tellov. A bright pigment, brighter 
I and clearer than Naples yellow or masticot, 
and not liable to change. 

Lemnrsi or Manet, R. The souls of the 
! dead, who, according to the religious belief of 
the Romans, were transformed into beneficent 
or evil genii, according as the individual had 
been during his life good or bad, virtuous or 
worthless. "Lares si meriti boni sint ; Li- 
mures sive Larvai si mali ; Manes autem cum 
inceiluni est," says St. Augustine. 

Luanria. Festivals in honour of the Lemures 
celebrated at Rome, at night and in silence, on 
the9lh, nth, and I3lh of May. During them 
the temples of the gods were closed, and mar- 
riage was considered unlucky ; hence the pro- 
vert), Menst JUa'o mali nuhetil. Those who 
celebrated the I.emuria walked bare- footed, 
washed their hands three times, and threw black 
beans nine times behind their backs. On the 
second of the three d^s there were games in Ihe 
circus in honour of Mars, and on Ihe third day 
. the images of the thirty Argei, made of rushes, 
I were thrown from the Pons Sublicius into the 
I Tilier by the Vestal virgins. On the same day 
(here was a festival of merchants. 

Leim or Linn, Celt. A woollen wrap with a 
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long nip, or simply the skin of some animal, 
worn in severe weather as b kind of upper gw- 
meat by the poorer class of Gauls. 

Liiu (lit. a lentil). A convex or concave 
glass, which, by chailging the direction of 
rm of light, ma^fies or diminishes objects. 

Lent (A.S. UiKttn, Spring), Chr. The 
forty days' fast preparatory to EJuter. Pope 
Gregory the Great speaks of this fast as of 
thirty-six days' duration ; i. e. six weeks, not 
counting the Sundays, which, it is suggested, 
amounts to one-tenth, or a tilAt ai the year. 

Lent Bom or Lwit LUj, O. E. The daffodil. 

Lcntilorm. Shaped tike a double convex 

Lentinw, O. E. A hawk taken in Lent, 
L'Esvoj. "The conclusion of a ballet, or 
sonnet, in a short stanzo by itselfe, and serving 
oflentimes as a dedication of tlie whole. 
{CtHgrave. ) 

LiuiniiLa Variei. Rhymine Latin composi- 
tions, very popular in the Middle Ages. In the 
3rd century a piece of I30O such veries was 
written by Commodianus. St. Augusiine and 
the venerable Bede also wrote some. The 
proper Uenine consists of a couplet ihyming at 
the end ; bat the rhymes may be otherwise dis- 
tributed : e, g. — 

" O miKianix ! O dominjimi ! ymant diciu :__ 

Ltontaiinm, Chr. A fountain of lions spout- 
ing water ; frequently placed in the courtyard 
or atrium of basilican churches, 

laopard. Her. A lion in any other attitude 
than "rampant" was blazoned by the early 
heralds as a "leopard." Till (he 14th century 
the lions nf the Royal Shield of England were 
designated leopards. 

I«OB, Chinese, (i) A building of many 
stories, like a pagoda, (a) An upper floor in a 
Chinese house. 

LapMta, R. (\tFit, a limpet ; Lat. patella). 
A la^ vessel, in form like the cylix, but rest- 
ing on a broad stand ; employed from the 
earliest limes for holding pure wine. 

LepoTkrinm, R. (lepus, a hare). A hare 



wsrren % a walled paddock in which foor-footed 
game were preserved. 

LaiohS, Gr. {Ai»x", i. e. a place for ulking), 
A public place of assembly and conversation, or 
a small exchange for transacting business, &c. 
The lesche of Delphi (Fie. 423) was cele- 
brated for the painting whicn it contained by 
Polygnotus (470 B.C.). At Athens there were 
360 leschai, small buildings or poriicoes fur- 
nished with seats and exposed to the sun, 
where the poor could rest in warmth and shelter. 

Laslna, It. An awl. The device of the 
Lesina Academy, with the motto, "Vasialigliar 



often so called, whec made of Lailen or brass. 
The word is used instead <3( Lalttn. 

L«ttm of tha Alphabet are sometimes used 
as charges in heraldry. The practice of weav- 
ing letters into the ornamentation of textile 
fabrics is very ancient in the East. Pliny says, 
" Parthi litirai vestibus inlexunt." Fanciful 
designs imitating or copying oriental letters 
without meaning were worked iu church textiles 
in eariy Christian times ; and the artists of Italy 
up to the middle of the l6th century repre- 
sented such devices on the hems of the garments 
of ereal personages in their paintings. 

iBDoitB (A<ii«i], white). While spar, or 
■whiti gamd ; a white stony substance found 
among volcanic prodaclions. 

Lencomb, O. E. A dormer window. 

Leneopyrite. A mineral used in the produc- 
tion of artilidal orfimenl. 

LtTBoion, O. E. The elevation of the host 
In the mass. 

LeTant The Eastern shores of the Medi- 



Lavgcel, O. £. A penthouse or projecting 
roof over a door or an open shed. 

Ltvuele, O. E. A lattice. The original of 
the ckequiTs on the door-posls of inns. 

Levitouuinm. (See Coloblum.) 

Lew, O. E. (modem Ita). Sheltered from the 
wind ; hence Lawe WaMr (modem lukc-mna 

Lewina, O. E. A kind of bands put about a 

Libbard, O. E. A leopard. 

Libella, R. {libra, a level or balance), (i) A 
level, or instrument employed by masons, joiners, 
and carpenters, in the same way as with us, for 
testing the evenness of the surface of their work. 
(2) A :imall Roman silver coin, afterwairis eub- 
stiluled by the As, which it equalled in value. 

LlbeUna or LibtUnlii*, R. A small book, 
pamphlet, letter, or notice. 

lIlMr (literally, the rind of the papyrus ; Gr. 
B-$^Cor, from the Egyptian word fyHnt, the 
papyrtis plant). A book.— Parchment (inr»i£ru»ii) 
was invented by Enmenes, king of Pergamos ; 
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hence its name of pergamentum. The paper 
[ckarUi) or parchment was onl^ written upon on one 
side ; the other side was stamed yellow. Writ- 
ings were frequently washed off, and the parch- 
ment used agson was called fcUimpsestus, The 
sheets forming a book were joined together and 
rolled round a staff, and then called a volume 
(vaiuffien). The stick was usually ornamented 
with balls or bosses, ornamented or painted, 
called umbilici. The ends of the roll, carefully 
cut, polished with pumice-stone, and coloured 
black, were called gemifue frontes. The reader 
held the staff in his left hand to unroll the sheet 
{evolvere librum), as he proceeded, with his right. 
The roll, if valuable, was kept in a parchment 
case, which was stained with a purple colour, or 
yellow. The title of the book (titulus or index) 
was written on a small strip of papyrus or parch- 
ment with a light red colour (coccum or minium) ; 
and this practice was the origin of the art of 
illumination. 

Liber Pontifiealifl, seu de gestis Romanorum 
pontificum. A work of the 15th century, of 
great value to the student of early Christian art 
work, and in particular of textiles and embroidery. 

Libra, R. (i) A balance with two scales 
(ianx), depending by chains from the ends of 
the beam (jugum) ; in the centre of the latter 
was a handle (ansa). (2) The As or pound; 
the unit of weight. (See As.) 

Libretto, It The words of an opera, oratorio, 
&c. 

Librile, R. (libra). A term denoting the 
ends of the beam {funim) in a balance, and 
thence the balance itseli ; it is thus synonymous 
with Libra (q.v.). 

Llbuma, Libamioa, R. A vessel of war so 
called from the fact that it was built on a model 
invented by the lUyrian pirates, or LibumL 

Liohanos, Gr. (forefinger string). The note 
below the Mese of the seven-stringed lyre. (See 
Mese.) 

Lioh-gate. A shed over the gate of a church- 
yard to rest the corpse under. (See Corpse- 
gate.) (Fig. 197.) 

Lioh-stone — near a chiitchyard gate, for rest- 
ing coffins on — is generally raised about three 
feet from the ground, shaped like a cofEn, and 
has stone benches round it for the bearers to 
rest upon. 

Liolss, Med. Lat. (Fr. lices\ from the Italian 
li%zay pp lings. The lists ; an enclosed space 
surrounding a camp or castle. 

Lioium, R. A leash, or thick thread, em- 
ployed to divide in two a set of threads in a 
warp, in order to allow the shuttle to pass 
through them. By analogy, any kind of thread 
or cord used for fastening. 

Llotor, R. (See Fasces.) 

Lieberknhn. A reflecting mirror on a micro- 
scope, named after the inventor. 




Lieme Bib (in a vault). Arch. (From lier^ to 
bind.) " Any rib that does not arise from the 
impost, and is not a ridge rib, but crosses from 
one boss or intersection of the principal ribs to 
another. Vaults in which such liernes are em- 
ployed are termed lierne vaults." (Parker's 
Glossary.) 

Light Aed. A pigment of a russet orange 
tint, produced from burnt ochre. 

Lightg. The openings between the mullions 
of a window. (See Days.) 

Ligula, R. (i) a small tongue-shaped sword. 

(Fig. 424.) The 
term is derived 
from lingua, a 
tongue. (2) A 
Fig. 424. Ligula. liquid measure, a 

larpe spoonful, 
distinguished from cochlear^ which is a small 
spoonful. (3) The leather tongue of a shoe. 

Liliei, in Christian art, are the symbols of 
purity ; the special attribute of the Virgin 
Mary. They are frequent in the catacombs on 
the tombs of Christian virgins. 

Lily or IriB Ore«u (It. verde giglio). A pig- 
ment anciently used in Italy. It was prepared 
by dipping linen rags into the juice of plants, 
and then preserving them dry. 

Lima, R. (i) A file or rasp, applied to the same 
purposes as at the present day. (See Scobina.) 
(2) In Med. Lat., a tool or weapon worn by archers 
in the French service, either as a kind of sword 
or for sharpening arrows with. (Afeyrick.) 

Limbeck, O. E. An alembeck. 

Limbo, O. £. Hell. 

"Beholde now what owre Lord Jhesu dide one the 
Saturday, as sune as he was dede. He went downe to 
helle to owre holy fadyrs that ware in lymbo to tyme of 
his Resurecdone.'* (MS. Lincoln, A. i. 17, f. 186.) 

Limbus, R. An ornamental band or border 
resembling scroll-work or architectural foliage, 
employed as an ornament on dress, vases 
(especially on Etruscan vases), &c. ; and thence 
(i) a ribbon worn as an ornament in the 
hair ; (2) the zodiacal circle described on a 
globe (see Fig. 48) ; (3) a stout cord forming 
the main rope in a fishing-net ; (4) in Med. 
Latin, a military tunic — ^the German Wapenrocki 
or a wrapper worn by soldiers round the head, 
temp, John, usually termed cargan, (Meyrick.) 

Lime. Slaked lime, alone or mixed with 
pulverized white marble, was a white pigment 
used in fresco-painting. 

Lime-hound, O. E. A sporting-dog in a lime 
or leash. 

Limen, R. The threshold or step laid down 
before the entrance of a door ; the same term 
is also applied to the lintel. Limen superius is 
the lintel, and limen inferius the threshold 
properly so called. 

'* Limen superum tnferumque, salve ! " (Plautus.') 
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Limw, O. E. A bloodhound. "A dogge 
engendred betweene an hounde and a mastyve, 
called a fymmer, or a mungraU.*' 

limitonr, O. E. A bejgging friar. 

Limning, O. E. Painting, especially portrait 
painting. 

Limogei SnameL A kind of incrusted 
enamel on the system called champUvSi per- 
fected at Limoges, in France, in the 15th cen- 
tury, and hence called Opus de Limogia, (See 
Enamel.) The enamels and metal work of 
Limoges, in furniture, decoration of armour, 
and church utensils, are very important. The 
monument of Aylmer de Valence in Westmin- 
ster Abbey is Limoges workmanship. 

limna, R. a kind of apron bordered with 
a purple hem, worn by the papa or attendant 
who killed the animal offered at a sacrifice. 

Linoei. An acadeno^ for natural history, 
founded in Rome in 16)3. They adopted the 
lyax for their device ** because the academicians 
should have the eyes of a lynx to penetrate the 
secrets of nature.*' {Mrs. Bury- Palliser,) 

line of Beauty. A curve like an elongated 
S. (See Hogarth* s Analysis of Beauty, ) 

line of Life. One of the lines in the hand ; 
a term in pahnistry. 

Linea, R. [/inum, a flax- thread). A line or 
any kind of string ; tinea a/da, a rope whitened 
with chalk and stretched across the arena in a 
circus for the purpose of giving a fair start to 
runners, chariots, or riders. 

Lined, Her. (i) Having a cord attached. 
(2) Having a lining. 

Lineleon. Linseed oil. ** Lineteon ex semine 
linifiety 

^ Linen. Painting on linen was largely prac- 
tised in England during the 14th century ; and 
a drawing sent by Albert Durer to Raphael is 
described by Vasari as having been painted ** in 
water colours on a fine linen cloth, which 
showed the transparent lights on both sides, 
without white ; water-colours only being added, 
while the cloth was left for the lights ; which 
thingappeared wonderful to Raphael." iVasari^ 
Vita di Raffaello,) 

Linen-icroll. A decorative ornament, com- 
mon in German wood-carving of the 1 5th and 1 6th 
centuries. It resembles a napkin stood on end, 
and partly opened into scroll-shaped cylinders. 

LiJieet, O. E. The stool on which women 
sat while spinning. 

Lingey-wooleey (O. E. Lylse-wulse). Coarse 
woollen stuff first made at Linsey in Suffolk. 

Linstock, O. E. (15th century). A pike, with 
branches on each side to hold a lighted match 
for firing artillery. 

lintel. The stone or beam placed across a 
door or window overhead {limen superius), 

Linteolom, R. and Chr. (linteum). Any small 
piece of linen, such as a napkin or handkerchief. 



Linter, R. A flat boat, frequently formed of 
the trunk of a tree, used in shallow waters for 
the transport of produce ; it was also used in 
the construction of bridges of boats. 

Linnm, R. (\lifov). Flax, and thenee anything 
made of that fibre. 

Lion, O. E. (from lie on). The main beam 
of a ceiling. 




Rampiant. Statant guardant. Rampant guardant. 




Passauc guardant. Statant. Passant. 

Fig. 425. Heraldic Lions. 

Lioa. In Heraldry, the lion couchant repre- 
sents sovereignty ; rampant, magnanimity; 
passant, resolution ; guardant, prudence ; xa- 
liant, valour ; seiant, counsel ; and regardant, 
circumspection. (See Leopard, Marzocco.) 

Lionoel, Her. A lion drawn to a small 
scale, generally rampant. 

Lions, in Christian art, typify the resurrection 
of the Redeemer; because, according to an 
oriental fable, the lion's cub was bom dead, and 
in three days its sire licked it into life. The lion 
also typifies solitude, and is therefore the attribute 
of hermits; and as the type of fortitude and 
resolution it was placed at the feet of martyrs. 

Lip Moulding, Arch. So called from its re- 
semblance to an overhanging lip. It is common 
in the Perpendicular period. 

Liquid Madder Lake or Snbiate. A brilliant 
rose-coloured pigment, used in oil or water- 
colour painting. 

liripipee, O. E. The long tails of hoods, 
which hung down the back. Worn also by the 
Italians. ^Fig. 426.) 

LlBt» Arch. A straight upright ring en- 
circling the lower part of a column, just above 
the torus, and next to the shaft. 

List, Listel, Arch. A small square moulding, 
also called i^filUt, Fig. 427 represents a base, 
the ornamentation of which is made up of 
numerous listels or fillets. 

Litany Stool. In a church, a small low desk 
at which the Litany was sung. 
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The priest goeth from out of his seat into the body 
of the church, and (at a low desk before the chancel door, 
called \i\cfaldstool] kneels and says or sin^s the Litany.** 
{EUm. xvui. 1559.) 
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F:g. i>S. Uripipci, ItalLan. il^ih cenlury. 

litsTatni or LltUntai, R. [liiera. a. Ultei). 
In general, anything that is marked with lellera ; 
ana thence (i) a slave who has been branded 
on the forehead with a hot iron, ako called 
inscriplus, notatui, slipnatus. (j) A gram' 



Uthuge. An ingredient ai drying-oil (t^.-i.). 

LltboohromB. Another name for Chkomo- 
LlTntHSRAPHV, ot colour-prinlmg. 

lithography, or drawing on stone, was 
invented by Aloys Senefelder of Klunich 
in 1796. Drawings are made on a polished 
surface of calcareous stone, with ink and 
chalk of a soapy nature. The lilhograpkic 
ink is made of ullow-soap, pure white wax, 
lamp-black, and a small quantity oflallow, all 
boiled together, and, when cool, dissolved in 



distilled water ; the ingredients for the lilho- 
grapkic ckalk are the same, with a small quantity 
of potash added during the boiling. After the 
drawing on the stone is perlcclly dry, a very 
weak solution of sulphuric acid is poured over 
it, which takes up the alkali from the ink or 
chalk, and leaves an insoluble substance behind 
it, while it lowers in B slight degree the surface 
of the stone not drawn upon, and prepares it for 
the free absorption of water. Weak eum-water 
is next applied to close the pores of the stone, 
and to keep il moist. The stone is then washed 
with water, and the printing-ink applied in the 
ordinary way. It then passes through the pies^i, 
the washing with water and daubing wilh ink 
being repealed after every impression . As many 
as 70,000 copies have in this way been taken 
from one stone, the last being nearly aa good as 
the liist. Copper-plate and steel etigravings can 
be transferred to stone. (See the article " I.i- 
thc^p'aphy" in the Entydopadia Britannica, 
Sth ed.) 

Llthoitrotnin, R, (XiM-fTTpHTsr). The pave- 
ment of a Roman road, and thence any orna- 
mental pavement, mosaic, incrusted marble, 
coloured inlaid-work, &c. 

Litmiu or Lumu. The red, violet, and blue 
colours known as arihil, eudbtar, and lilmus, 
are derived from certain lichens ; litmus from 
the mccella line/aria. 

LittirgT (xtiTBvpTJi). TTie printed formulaiy 
according (0 which the public services in a 
church are performed. 

Litnui, R. (an Etruscan word, signifying 
craoird). (l) A brass trumpet formed of a long, 
straight lube, but curved and opening out wide 
at the end like a toliacco-pipe. The laba was 
straight, the cornu spiral, (z) An augur's staff 
curved into the fonn of a crook, with which they 
divided the expanse of the sky into regions in 
their divinations. 

Livery (Fr. livrit). Literally, the distribu- 
\ lien; xhaH is to say, of clothes to be worn by 
(he servants of palaces, &c. (See Badges.) 

Llnry Ooloun. In the Middle Ages all great 
I hou&es had their own livery colours. Thusthose 
: of the House of York were blue and crimson, 
those of the House of Lancaster white and blue, 
I of the House of Tudot while and green, of the 
' House of Stuart scarlet and gold. 

Lmtbi, in Christian art, are (he emblems 
of charily to the poor ; the attiibule of St. 
Philip Ihe Apostle and other saints. 

Lobe (of an arch), Fr. ; Anglici/fli/; e. g. a 
trefoil arch is art trilobi. 

LiWBl Oolenr is the real fundamental colour of 
an object, considered apart from all accidental 
variations of light and reflexion. 

LomHdi, R. a box or casket ; this term is 
a diminutive of LocitLUS. 

Loohabtr Axe. A short pole with a sharp 
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axe nt one end, an ancient weapon of the 
Highlanders of Scotland. 

foeker, Chr. Arch. A cupboard for sacred 
vessels generally ttd in the thickness of the wall 
on the north side of the allar of a church, (See 
Secretarium.) 

Loekxng op. Any process by wlich a colour, 
liable to be jilTected by damp, can be rendered 
durable. 

Loonlamentnai, R. {ItKului, a little place). 
Any boi, chest, or case, the interior of which is 
divided into cotnparlments. 

Loonlu, R. (dimin. ofi^vui, 
coffin, jienerally of stone. (See 
(z) A compartment in the manger of a stable, 
(3) A small chest fitted with compartments. 

Locotorinm, Chr. Of a convent, &•:., the 



aplao 



(I) A 



Figi. 4>S, 4>9. Badge of Richird II, ia Wei.tiiiinuer 

LodgBd, Her. Said of animals of the chase 
in rtpOM. The illustration shows the favourite 
badge of Richard II. : a white hart chained, and 
ia en attitude of rest. " This device is repeated 
in Westminstir Hall 83 times ; and all are 
equally consistent with heraldic truth and accu- 
racy, without any uf them being an exact 
counterpart of any other." [Bouttll, Bngtisk 
Htraldry.) (Fig. 4*8.) 

Loegria, O. E. England. (Gteffry of Mon- 
mouth.') 

Logmn StonM (properly legging slenei, from 
O. E. Ug, to oscillate). Rocking stones (q,v.). 

Lognm, Gr. {ktyuar). A Greek term 
synonymous with PulPITUM (q.v.). 

Loggift, It. The gallery, or corridor, of a 

LoBbard Arehiteotars. " A style invented 
by the Lombards (I^angobardi) in the 7lh cen- 
tury in imitation of the Roman. It continued 
in use till the loth cenluiy, and gave place to 
the Norman style. It ui rude, heavy, and mas- 
sive, with small narrow windows." tPartrr.) 
The above is only one application of the term, 
which is applied by different writers to a great 
number of different styles. The Lombardcsque 
style (It. lo still Lsmhardts^o) applies to the 
architectural works of the family of Fietro Lorn- 



barda (isth century). The Lombard Gothic is 
still another style (of (he 12th centuiyj. 

Loop*, Lonp«, Arch. Another ruune for 
Crenels (q.v.), or embrasures. 

tord. TTie word is Sanon; from hla/ or 
klaf, a loaf of bread ; and >frf, to give ; hence 
it means originally brtad-gHitr. 



no. Gill 



in ihc Louvi 



I.o-ii'.Cr. andR.I&rum.Bthong). A cuirass; 
it was made either 
— for officers, of two 
yioKa, the breast 
and back- pieces; or, 
for the soldiers, of 
a number of small 
metal scales or 
bands, fastened to- 
gether with rivets 
or rings, and fleni- 
p. j- , ble. Among the 

'"' '^Ilic'cStui. Asiatics the cuirass 

was frequently 
made of cotton ; and among the Sarraalians, 
and other nations, of horn. 
Lorimsn, O. E. Bit-makers. 
Loiraint Otom. Across with two projecting 



each side. 



; ob- 



Loiraina Olmii for painted 1 . 
tained from the Vosges as early as the 13th 
century, andlhencalledBurgundyglass, "When 
any one means to paint, let him choose the Lor- 
raine glass, which inclines to the while yellow 
because that b«irs the fire best, and receives the 
colour better than any other." {Filibiat, 1619.) 

Lotft. A sacred utensil in India, used in 
ceremonial and other ablutions. It is a globular 
bowl with a low narrow neck, sometimes chased 
or engraved and incrusted. 

Lotu* {_\trr6t). The lotus is a frequently 
recurring ej'ma in Hindoo architecture. In 
Egyptian arcbseology, the lotus, of which two 
partially opened buds may be seen in Fig. 43a, 
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was Ihe symbol of the 
rising of the sun, of 
fertiluation, life, and 
resurrection. The lotus 

t&tion of the latgest as 
well as of the smallest 
monumeins of Egyptian 
art ; and is the motive 
of many of the columns 
and capitals of the tem- 
ples and palaces of a 
certain period, as well as 
of Ihe decoration of vases 
and other small objects. 
Three lotns-stema issu- 
ing from a basin sym- 
bolized Upper Egypt. 

LonU d'Or, Fr. A 
gold coin, value about 
20j. , first struck in 1640. 
Lonii Treiie Btjla 
(Arch.), B French ver- 
sion of Italian art, pre- 
vailed from 1 625 to 1 650, 
and produced^iin UPau- 
Fig. 43a. LMu.-flow=ni. ^,_ ,],j orna^entisl, and 
the following styles : — 
Lonil dUtoTM, Arch. A style of ornament 
developed towards the close of Ihe I7lh century 
(1643—1715). It is described as "essentially 
an omairimlaJ style, its chief aim being effect by 
a brilliant play of light and shade ; colour, or 
mere beauty of form in detail, having no part in 
it. This style arose in Italy, and the Cbiesa 
del Gesu at Rome is mentioned as its type or 
model. The great medium of the Louis 
QuatoTM was rill stucco-work, which, for a 
while, seems to have almost wholly superseded 
decorative painting ; and this absence of colour 
in the principal decorations of Ihe period seems 
to have led to its more striking characteristic, — 
infinite play of light and shade." {tVanium, 
Analysis a/ Ornamtnl.) In this style symmetry 
was first systematically avoided. In the J^urtii- 
(ureofthe period the characteristic details are 
the scroll and shell The classical ornaments 
and all the elements of the Cingue-ctnia, from 
which the Louis Quatone proceeded, are 
admitted under peculiar treatment, as acces- 
sories; the panels are formed by chains of 
scrolls, or a combii^ation of the scroll and shell. 
Versailles is the Eteat repertory of the Louis 
Qualorzc (Fig. 433), and the designs of Watteau 
ts finest exemplification. 

Louu Qninie, Arch- This style (1715—74) 
is ihe enaggeration of the Louis Qualone, re- 
jecting aU symmetry, and introducing the 
elongation of the foliations of the scroll, mixed 
up with a species of crimped conventional 
caqiaUagc or shell-work. The style found its 



culmination in the bizarre absurdtties of the 
Rococo. 

LoDvn, Arch. The open turret in the roofs 
of ancient halls, through which the smoke 
escaped before the introduction of modern 
chimneys. 

LoDTTe-boaiding or InSn-boBTding, Arch. 
A series of overlapping boards 'sloping from 
the top doWDwaidSi and from within outwards, 
and fixed in a framework of timber. They 
are placed in the apertures of towers and 
belfries for Ihe sake of ventilating the timbers, 
and are sloped to prevent rain and snow from 
penetrating within, and to direct the sound of 
the bells downwards. Somethnes the wooden 
lioardings are covered with lead, slate, or 
line, in order to preserve them. 

LoDTre-slndow, Bslfty-areh, Arch. The 
large lights fitted with louvre-boarding in 
belfries. 

Love-appla. The tomato is so called. 

Love-featt. An annual feasi celebrated In 
some parishes in England on the Thursday 
before Easter. (See Edviardis Old En^ish 
Ciuiiimt.) 

LoTfr-ln-IUenaii, 0. E. The heart's-ease. 

Lovs-knot. A complicated figure by which 
an interchange of affection is supposed to be 

lovft-liM-blMding, O. E. A flower; a kind 
of amaranth. 

LOTR-Ioek. A long ringlet of halt worn on 
the left side of Ihe head, and allowed to stream 
down the shoulder sometimes as far as the 
elbow. The love-lock is mentioned in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign. " Will you be Frenchified, 
with a love-lock down to your shoulder^ wherein 
you may weave yourmistress's favour?" [Quifi 
for an Ufslari Courtier.) 
"Why ihould thy- iwcele iDvc-locke hang lUngliiig 

Kisfibg thy girdle-stud witb TAlling pride ! 
Although thyskin Ik while, thy hliie » browiie ; 
Oil, let not lien thy h»ire ihy btauiie hidt." 

{Tin AfftclitmiU Sktfktard.l 

imA, O. E. A dog. 

"The Ratlt, tht QlHt, Mid Level] ourdogge. 
Rule lU England under the tiogKe." (14S4-I 

Lot Sida-window, Arch. A peculiar small 
window found in many churches near the west 
end of the chancel, and very near the ground. 
It was never glaied, but closed with wooden or 
iron gratings. Its object has never been ascer- 
tained. Most of the examples are of the Ijlh 
01 14th century. (See Archaologital ^Jimrnai, 
vol. iv. p. 314O 

Low Sunday, Chr. The Sunday next after 

Loimg*. In Heraldry, the diamond-shaped 
figure Ltsed for a shield to display the arms of 
spinsters and widows. The ioien^c is always 
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LnMiafti R. (/mie, to 

shine). An oil^amp of 
terra-colitt or bronie. (Fig. 



fig. 433. Heraldic Decori 



placed npiigtit on the shield, and ils true piopor. 
tions are «a S lo 4- (See Masclh.) 

Lomga IfoDldiiig or Lotange Fiet. An 
ornament used in Norman architecture, present- 
ing the appearance of diagonal ribs, enclosing 
diamond-snaped panels. 



for 

wicks {myxa). The oil was 
poured in through an open- 
ing in the centre. Lueerna 
ii/ycAnii, tritycknis, poly 
lychnis, and lucema bimyxos, 
tritayxBt, or polymyxas, were 
respectively lamps with two, 
three, or several noules, 
or with two, three, or 
several wicks; liuema pen- 
sitii was a hanging lamp. 
(See Fig. 435-) 

Lneldn, Med. Lat. Lus- 
trous varnishes. 

IneitsT [lux, l^ht ; ferv, 
lo bring). The morning or 
evening star. 

LtieU, Lnatamtn, Laotatto 

(Gr. irtUi), ni^^aiLo, -wiilKa^- 

noffvytj, or icoTaB^irnicfl). 

Wrestling. In the Homeric 

age the wrestlers contended 

naked, excepting the /cri- 

tnma roundthe loins; aboat 

B.C. 770 (the 15th Olympiad! 

liiQuitoRe. this was discarded. The 

Cretans and Lacedsemonians, 

and aAerwards the Greeks, 

anointed the body with oil, and then strewed it 

over with sand or dust. The LucU or Pale 

differed from the Paacratium. In the latter, 




Loiesgw. A term in 
wood'cngraving for a 
class of fine giavera 
used for outlines and 






ling. 
Her, 



le Borth, Earl 



field divided lozenge- 
wise. (Fig. 434.) 

Lnttzim, R. Fes- 
tivals instituted at 

the refuge which the 
Roman army had 



found in a wood {lums) between the Via 
Salaria and the left bank of (he Tiber. At 
the lime of the invasion of the Gauls in the 
year 365 B.C, the Roman army would have 
been entirely cut to pieces but for this refuge. 

LDeui>a,Fr.Arch. A dormer or garret window. 

Lnaa, Her. The fish now called a pike. 
(Fig. 38a) 



Fig. 43J. BroOM LuceniL 
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boxing and wrestling were combined, and the 
contest continued until one party was killed, or 
unable to continue. In wrestling, on the other 
hand, the victory was awarded to the man who 
first threw the other three times. The most 
famous wrestler of antiquity was Milo of Crotona, 
who flourished B.C. 509, and was seven times 
crowned at the Pythian games, and six times at 
Olympia. 

LnonlliM. A variety of black marble, first 
brought to Rome from an island at Assouan on 
the Nile by Lucullas. 

Lndi. Games at festivals, or a general 
name for such festivals as consisted entirely 
of games and contests. Ludi circsnses were 
games held in the circus, gladiatorial and 
other, (See Circus.) Ludi scenici were 
theatrical representations. Ludi static like the 
Feria siata, were those held regularly on certain 
days marked in the calendar. Ludi impercUivi, on 
the other hand, were held by special appoint- 
ment, and vofivi in fulfilment of vows. The 
games were superintended by the ^diles. The 
principal |;attnes will be found described under 
the headings ApoUinares, Augustales, Capi- 
tolini, Circenses, Compitalia, Floralia, P'u- 
nebres, Liberales or Dionysia, Megalesia, 
Plebeii, Sseculares, &c. 

LuduB, R. A game or pastime ; /udus 
litterariuSf or ludus simply, was a school for the 
instruction of youth ; ludus dttodecim scriptorum, 
a kind of backgammon played by the ancients ; 
ludus fidicium, a music school ; ludus gladia- 
toriuSf a school for gladiators directed by a 
lanista. 

Lumaehel (It. lumachella, a little snail). A 
marble full of fossil shells, and of .beautiful 
iridescent colours, sometimes a deep red or 
orange ; called also fire marble. 

Lan% R. (lit. moon). An ivory or silver 
shoe-buckle worn by Roman senators. (Com- 
pare Lunula.) 

Lnnated. Crescent-shaped. 

Lnnette. (i) In Fortification, a work with 
two/aces and two flanks, i. e. a Redan to which 
flanks or lateral wings have been added ; in 
form, therefore, it resembles a Bastion. (2) 
In Architecture, a crescent or semicircular 
window, or space above a square window 
beneath a rounded roof. Hence the paintings 
on such a space are called lunettes ; e. g. those 
of Raflaelle in the Vatican. 

Lunula, R. (dimin. of luna), (i) An orna- 
ment in the form of a crescent worn by women 
round the neck. (2) The white moon-shaped 
marks at the roots of the finger-nails. (Cf. Menis. ) 

Lapatnm, R. A jagged bit with teeth like 
a saw {lupus) $ whence its name. 

LnpereaUft, R. Festivals held at Rome 
on the fifteenth of the calends of Mardi 
(15th of February), in the Lupercal, a sacred 




^^Z- 435 ^ Hawk's 
Lure. 



enclosure or cave on the Palatine, regarded as 
the den of the she-wolf who nursed Romulus 
and Remus. The luperci assembled together 
and sacrificed goats and young dogs, with the 
skins of which they ran through the streets half 
naked. [Lupercus, or Februus, was the god of 
fertility. The festival was originally a shepherd 
festival ; the ceremony was symbolical of a 
purification of shepherds, and commemorated 
the time when Rome was a nation of shep- 
herds.] 

Itupoi, R. (lit wolf), (i) A hand-saw. (2) 
Lupus ferreuSf a huge iron hook, lowered from 
the walls of a besieged place to catchthe point 
of the battering-ram. (bee Harp aga.) 

Lara, R. Literally, the mouth of a large 
leathern sack for wine and oil, and thence the 
sack itself. 

Lore. A falconer*s de- 
coy, made of feathers on a 
cord, to attract a hawk back 
to the wrist. The illustra- 
tion is a heraldic lure. 
(See Fig. 91. See also In 
Lure.) 

LuBiad. The great epic 
of the Portuguese poet 
Camoens. 
Lnstratio (Gr. K^Bapins). 
A purification, originally by water, afterwards 
by solemn ceremonies of sprinkling, or the 
smoke of sacrifice ; made privately after deaths 
or accidental pollutions, and publicly on the 
occasion of public disasters, prodigies, or the 
like ; and at certain fixed penods, especially at 
the close of every lustrum. 

Lustricus (sc. di€s\ R. {lustrum^ a lustration). 
The day of purification for a new-bom infant, 
when it received its name. 

LnBtmm, R. {luo, to wash). A solemn puri- 
fication performed by the censors on laying down 
their office, that is to say, every five years ; 
whence the term was used to denote that space 
of time. 

Lute (Arabic, el oud), A stringed instrument 
of great antiquity, first mentioned in Persia in 
682 A. D. Before the loth century the lute had 
only four strings, or four pairs producing four 
tones, each tone having two strings tuned in 
unison. About the loth century a string for a 
fifth tone was added. The strings were made of 
silk neatly twisted. The neck of the instrument 
was provided with frets of string, regulated 
according to the system of seventeen intervals to 
an octave. The Chinese god of music is repre- 
sented playing on a lute with four strings. The 
lute was very popular in England in Elizabeth's 
time. Originally it had eight catgut strings, ar- 
ranged in four pairs, each pair being in unison. 
The number of strings varied from time to 
time, and in the 17th century they were twenty- 
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four. The size of the lute also varied ; the 
treble lute was the smallest, and the bass lute the 
largest. There were also the Archlute, the 

Chit AKRONS, 
Theorbo, &c. 
(Consult Tho- 
mas Mace's 
Afusick^s Monu- 
ment f 1676.) 

LyesM. A 
festival of the 
Arcadians in 
honour of Zeus 

AVJCCUOT. 

Lyoeium. A 
sacred enclosure 
at Athens, 
dedicated to 
Apollo Lycius, 
where the poU- 
marck originally 
held his court. 
It was decorated 
with fountains, 
plantations, and 
ornamental edi- 
fices by Peisis- 
tratus, Pericles, 
and Lycurgus. 
Here Aristotle 
delivered his 
lectures, as he 
walked about 
with his follow- 
ers, hence called 
^*' Peripatetics. 




Fig. 436. Lychnus. 
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Lyehnna, Lyeluiuehiii,R. {xitxf^ot^ ^vx^oOxof)- 
The former of these terms is of by far the most 
frequent occurrence. It denotes a kind of lantern 
or candlestick made to support oil lamps {lucer- 
na). Fig. 436 represents a lychnus supporting 
three lucerna. 

Lydian. 0/ music, soft and slow; generally 
effeminate. 

Lydian Stone {Lydius lapis or Heraclius 
lapis) was a kind of flinty slate used by the 
ancients as a touchstone for the trial of gold and 
silver. 

Lymphad, Her. An ancient galley, the 
feudal ensign of the house of Lorn, and as 
such quartered by the Dukes of Argyle. 

It is borne also by the 
Prince of Wales as "Lord 
of the Isles." (Fig. 437.) 
Lynx Bappldre. A la- 
pidary's term for dark- 
grey or greenish-blue va- 
rieties of the sapphire. 

Lyon King at Arms. 
The Scotch Herald, L,ord 
Fis- 437> Lymphad. Lyon. The i^^alia of 




this officer arc, a crown of gold, with a crimson 
velvet cap, &c.; a velvet robe reaching to 
his feet, with the arms of the kingdom 
embroidered thereon, both before and behind, 
in the proper tinctures; a triple row of gold 
chains round his neck, with an oval gold medal 
pendent thereto, on one side of which is the 
royal bearing, and on the other St. Andrew 
with his cross enamelled in proper colours, rnd 
a baton of gold enamelled green, powd ed 
with the badges of the kingdom. 

Lyra, Gr. and R. {Klpa)» A lyre ; a 
stringed instrument which assumed varous 
forms. On Assyrian monuments the lyre occurs in 
three different forms, and is held horizontally 
in playing. Its front bar was generally either 
oblique or slightly curved. It was played with 
a plectrum or with the fingers. The Hebrew 
lyre is represented on coins of Judas Maccabseus. 
Some have three strings, others five, and others 
six. The two sides of the frames appear to have 
been made of horns of animals. The Hebrew 
square-shaped lyre is probably the Psalterion 
the Kin nor, a lyre of triangular shape, the 
instrument of King David, is named in the 
Bible as the oldest stringed instrument, the in- 
vention of Jubal. The Rabbis record that King 
David used to suspend his over his pillow at 
night. On Egyptian monuments, at Beni 
Hassan, a Hebrew lyre is represented, probably 
of the date of Joseph, 1700 B.C. The Greeks 
had lyres of many kinds, distinguished by diffe- 
rent names ; Lyra, a generic term, and also the 
lyre oval at the base, to be held in the lap ; 
KiTHARA, with a square base, to be held 
against the breast ; Chelys, a small lyre with 
body made of tortoise-shell ; Phormix, a large 
lyre, &c. Some lyres have a bridge, others have 
none; the largest were probably held on or 
between the knees, or were tied by a band to 
the left arm. The strings of catgut or sinew 
were twanged with a ple&ron or short stem of 
ivory or metal, pointed at both ends. The lyre 
was the most favourite instrument of the 
Romans, under various names. The Cornu 
had a frame ending at the top in two long horns ; 
the Barbitos was a lyre with a large body ; 
the PsALTERiUM was of an oblong square shape, 
&c. The lyre is represented in early Christian 
monuments of the 4th century. In one of them 
the Saviour is represented as Apollo touching 
the lyre. Anglo-Saxon MSS. of the 9th cen- 
tury also represent the lyre. A German fiddle 
of the 9th century, with only one string, is called 
lyra in the MS. In Christian symbolism the 
lyre represented "the attractive power of the 
Lord." (See Mese.) 

Lyiii, Arch. A plinth, or step above the 
cornice of the podium which surrounds the 
Pedestal. 
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1 roofs, with a vil]ey 

J(»c»br8. (See Dance of Death,) 
KMkTOBla Vanei. A burlesque of Latin, 

chequered with Italian, Tuscan, and plebeian 

vfords, described by the author ; — 
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, It. (lit. a spot or stain). "The 
blocking out of the masses of light and shade." 
{See £ailjaie's Maltriah, &c, ii. 355.) 

A military club 

 ' andle. 

The 

mace ■was generally worn at the saddle-bow ; 
and was subsequently perforated to form a 
pistol, and finally superseded by the pistol. In 
the Middle Ages the mace became an emblem of 
ofSce ; and is so still — usually surmounted by 
a crown. (Sea CuiVA, Club.) 

Maoallarliu, R, {macillum, a market). A 
keeper of a shop for the sale of fruit and cooked 
provisions. His shop was called lavema maal- 

KteeUimi, Gr. andR. {iiAntWar). A covered 
market in which were sold all kinds of provisions, 
such as fish, poultry, and game ; it was distinct 
from the open market called FaittiM (q.v. ). 

l[uatia,R' (l)-'^ 
rough wall formed 
of materials of every 
description, and 
having no_^iinf. (1) 
An enclosed place 
unroofed. (Fig. 
438.) 

Mftohara, Gr. 
and R. {iiixtupti). 
r«.,3a. Macria. A sword with only 

edge, made 
er for 






cutting 



than thrusting. 

lUchatliun, Gr. and R. (fiax'ff)""')- Dimin. 
of maciara, a knife employed chiefly by fisher- 

I[ullarophom*, Gr. and R. (^x»/>b-^i»i). 
Literally, arnud ivilh the hunliiig-hii/e, the 
maihariym ! an epithel of the so-called bat- 
barimi nations, such as the Egyptians, Persians, 
Medes, Thracians, and Gauls- 



Arch. Furnished nith machi- 
colations. 

XaoMeDlatiou (Fr, machUmlU), Arch. 
Openings or grooves made under the parapet of 
a forti&d place, through which stones, pilch, 
boiling water, or hot sand were thrown down. 

KaeroohanL, Gr. {juuifi-x"f, long-armed). 
A tunic with long sleeves, called by the Romans 
Chiridota. 

Kaoroeolam, XaerofloUnm, R. Paper of 
the largest size, that is to say, in sheets formed 
of a number of pieces of pardunent or papyrus 
glued t<v;ether. 

Kaenla, K. The mesh of a net ; io the 
plural intKula. 

Xaddei. The root of "rabia tinctoria" 
(Ft.garana), from which a number of valuable 
pigments are made, which are transparent and 
permanent, working equalhi well in oi! and in 
water colours. They vary Irom the lightest and 
most delicate rose to the deepest purple, and 
are known as roit madder, fii/uk madder, mad- 
der-iarmine, purpU madder, brown maddtr, 
intense madder-pitrplt, and orange madder- 
late. 

lUdoniw, It The Vii^n Mary. (Sec 

JOY5.) 

ll«4ttd«r, Gr. (HoJaitpu). An ornamental 
design so called from the numerous windings it 
described, like the river Maander. Its proper 
name is the Greek Fret. (Figs. 334 10 336,) 

Kvlium. (See Melium.) 

KmnutBTia, Gr. (^lai^iaKr^pia). Festivals 
held at Athens in honour of the boisterous or 
stormy Zeus (MeiiuUti)!), with the object of 
obtaining a mild winter. 

■KUtd, Gr. (/lairit). Literally, a frenzied 
woman, and thence a bacchante. (See Baccha.) 

■tBnliir. (See Menhir.) 

ICamla CDlnmiu, R. A column situated in 
the Roman forum, near which certain magis- 
trates (triumviri criminala) judged criminals, 
slaves, and vagrants. 

KMDiAn*, KaniaiLB Soholn, R. Celebrated 
schools of Gaul founded by Augustus at Autun 
(Auguilodimitm or Bibra^te), so called because 
the buildings were fiiinished with balconies 
■- 1). (SeeM^NiANUM.) 



corbels ; a balcony projecting from tl 
house ; in a theatre or amphitheatre, one range 
of seats comprised between two landing-places 
{fimiitutianes). Originally a balcony erected 
round the Roman fonmi, B.C. 318, to give 
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eceomniodBtion to (he spectators of gladiatorial 
contests. Afterwards balconies in generel were 
so called. 

Khi, Celt. A Welsh word Tor a lield of 
battle^ common in topographical nomenclature. 
lUflL (See Mahfil.) 

Kafon or Kavon (Gr. /laf^pur) was a short 
veil covering the head and neck and flowing 
down on the shoulders, such as nuns wear in 
imitation of the Virgin Mat7. 

Mafadii, Gr. (^yaJii). A musical instru- 
ment invented by the Lydians ; it was a kind of 
harp, which changed its ibrm and was afterwards 
called Sambuca (q.v.). (See Lyra.) 

lUgbnb Tottery. (See Garooulette.) ' 
]|*0. The adoration of the Magi (commemo- 
rated on Christmas Day) is the subject of some of 
the earliest specimens of Christian art. A fresco 
in the catacomb of St. Agnes, representing the 
Magi before Herod, is attributed to the 2nd 
century, and the mosaics of St. Maria Mag- 
giore at Rome, in which the same subject 
occurs, are of the 5lh century. 

MagntM BU«k. A colour which dries 
rapidly when mixed with oil, and is of Intense 

■•liU, Arab. A raised seat in a mosque, 
for the imaum mixri who reads the Koran, and 
for the imaum kkaiib, who reciles prayer, 
preaches, and acts as the minister of the ser- 



l[Jl.«tlck. ' A stick with a pad 
upon which the painter rests the 



md. 



light arm while working. 

XahogiDj. Wood of the Sviirtenia ntoAo- 
gimi of Jamaica and Honduras. Satin-wood, 
or green mahogany, is the Chleroxyllon ; 
mottled, ot African mahc^ny, is the Kkaya; 
Indian mahogany is the Cidrela loena. 

IblwitTei, O. E. The name of a ungnlar 
fashion of the 15th century — "of prankyd 
gownes, and shoulders up at, moss and flocks 
sewed within " — of padding up the shoulder 
to give a broad appearance to the chest. (See 
Figs- SI- 35S. and 469.) 

lUU (from the Fr. maille, the meshes of 
a net). Applied to chain or ringed armour. 
" Rich mayta that ronke (slrong) were and 

Xftlnelalre, O. E. The covering for ahorse's 
matu. It was made of overlapping plates, like 
a lobster's tail ; and was fastened to the latiire 
by buttons, and round the animal's neck by 
straps. {Altyrkk.) 

Kdnttnuue. Cap Of, Her. (See Chapbau.) 

■aloliea or KajoliOK. The Italian name for 
the glazed earthenware introduced by Moorish 

potters from the island of Majorca. Originally „ , „ , _ 

these terms were onlyapplied to "/Hj/reumTr/, | ment, used for oils and water-colours. Inerusted 
but from the l6tb century they were generally upon other materials it is used for articles of 
applied to the glated tartketrwan of Italy. A ornament. Blui malachite is pure carbonate 
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of COppW ; grieit malachite is green carbonate of 
copper; emerald ox rovfl/ malachite is dioptase 
of copper, a still rarer green and the best of all, 
which is a mixture of copper and silica ; fain 
or /j«iA- malachite is phosphate of copper, soft 
and silky, and of a rich velvet green marred by 
black spots or lines, and not so rich as the three 
kinds of true malachite. 

■tleliu, R. An old term for a confessional 
having only one stool for penitents ; it sigcilied 
that which has only one ear, from the fa.ct tha.t 
Malchus, Cataphas' servant, was deprived of his 
right ear by Peter. 

■aUMbllity. The property of extension 
under the hammer (niaJieui). Gold is Ihe most 
malleable of metals. The art of rendering ^aij 
malleable was discovered by an archiiecl in the 
reign of Tiberius, Buried treasures of glass 
vessels have been found to be malleable when 
lirst disinterred, but to harden quickly on ex- 
posure ip the air. 

MftUni. R. |i) A hammer. (2) Med. 
The Maule (Gothic Miolmr), Thor's ham- 
mer ; a military weapon. 

KaUoTia, HaUavimn, R. A wash-hand basin. 

■slni, R. 

(maius, an ap- 

plc-l.ee). (1) 



Them 



t of a 



vessel. (2) It 
theatres ana 
amphitheatres 
( Fig. 440} mali 
wer.; the poles 
over which the 
velaritiitt was 
stretched. 

Kalvaicin, 
Med. (Fr. mal- 
voisin, a dis- 

neighbour). A 
military engine 
lor projecting 



ManuL-quillft, 

Fie.4«o. MalutofaBAiophithMire. Peruv. One of 

Ihe divisions of 

the temple of the Sun, Inti (q.v.); so called 

because it was dedicated to the moon, Mama- 

Hamlllara, R. {niamilla, the brca-it). (i) A 
broad band made of soft leather, a kind of small 
stays, used by the Roman ladies to support the 
breasts. {2) In Mediseval Latin, circularplates 
on the surcoaC with rings from which two chains 
depended, one of which was attached to the 
sword and the other lo the shcatb. The fashion 
was Introduced under Edward I., and continued 
until Henry V, 



Hanoop Oly, Dutch. Poppy oil, " a very 
white oil used by the painters in the Nether- 
lands, who eipcute delicate works requiring 
lively colours, such as the vases of flowers of De 
Ghein, &c." {Eastlaie.) 

Mandorla, Chr. (lit. an almond). (See Au- 
HBOLK and Vesica Piscis.) 

Mandra, Chr. (lit. a fold). A favourite 
appellation for monastic establishments in the 

KandiusB, R. {iiiaruk, to chew). A comic 
masked character, distinguished by his ugliness 
and voracity (whence his name). (See PeR- 

■andyac Chr. In the Greek Church, an 
outer garment worn by monks. It is a long 
cloak, reaching almost to the feet, and fastened 
at the throat. It is originally a Persian dress, 
and is frequently mentioned as worn by emperors 
and kings. 

■anafain. O. E. A covering of armour for 

MaiiM, R. The shades of the dead. (See 
Lemures.) 

Kanganaw Brown. A rich semi -opaque 
brown pigment, permanent and drying well- 
(See Cafpagk.) 

Man^T, Chr. The boards of the manger in 
which the Infant Saviour was laid, are said to 
be preserved in the crypt of the church of St 
Maria Maggiore al Rome. They are called the 
eulla, and are the object of a solemn procession 
on Christmas Eve. 

■angonall, Med. A military machine for 
hurling stones ; the spelling is frequently va- 

{R^HH di la Ktu.) 

JCaniea, R. (nanus, a hand). (l) An armlet, or 
piece of armour which protected the arm of the 
gladiator. (2) A leather glove worn by bar. 
barous nations. In the plural, maaua denotes 
(t) manacles; (2) a grappling-iron called 
HarPaGa (q.v,). 

Xantcora, IbuiioDrt, Chr. In Qiristian 
iconography, the manicora is a hybrid animal 
with a human head, and a globular body ending 
in a serpent. It is a symbol of the World, 
the Flesh, and the Devil. (Fig. 441.) 

Kanlpl*, Chr. A short stole held in the left 
hand, originally used as a napkin by the 
officiating priest Afterwards it was worn pen- 
dent from the wrist, and richly decorated. {See 
FaNON.) The woiil is derived from— 

Manipnln*, R. (lit. a handful). (l) A mani- 
ple, the earliest ensign of the Roman legion ; it 
consisted of a handRil of hay attached lo the 
end of a pole. (2) A body of infantry in a 
legion, consisting of about iSo to 200 
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or Onib Boof (from Ihe French courier, to 
bend). A roof with Iwo sets of rafters, of which 
the upper pan is, as it Mere, broken off, and 
not so steep as the lowei. According to 
Melanges, Mansard took the idea of his coof 
troma frame Composed by Segallo, and Michael 
Angelo employed it in the construction of the 
dome of St. Peter's. The houses in Lower 
Brittany were covered with these roofs in the 
end of the l Slh century, 

■■DM, O. £. The parsonage-house. 

lUnitO, R. {manto. to remain). Stations 
placed at iolervahf along the high roads, to serve 
as halting-places for the troops on a march, 
(See MuTATio.) 

KknUpa, Hind. A porch to a lemple. 

)Cuit«l-^Ma, Arch, (formerly man/i7), A 
cloak or covering ; hence the slab which covers 
a part of the fireplace ; the canopy over a 
shrine (Latiti mattdualis). 

■uitalat or Kuitlst. A shed used for 
protecting soldiers from missile weapons. (See 

KftnUcft, R. (manui, the hand). A double 
wallet serving as a portmanteau for riders or 
pedestrians, 

Kkstle. A flowing robe worn over the 
armoar, as shown in the costume of the knights 
in the ivory mirror-case. (Fig. 463-' 

ir LambrBquin. A small mantle, 



(See Fig. 177.) It is usually represented, in 
Heraldry, with jagged ends to represent the 
cuts it would be exposed to in actual battle. 

Manntle, R. (marmi, the hand). A wooden 
case for a book. 

.XuinballliU, R. A hand-bat lisca. [See 
Abcuballista.) 

■umbrinm, R. (i e. what is borne in the 
hand). A general term for a handle of any 
kind. (See Fig. 377.) 

Ifanni F«rTB«, R. Literally, a hand o/iron ; 
an iron hook which served as a grappling-iron, 
difTering from the harpaga, as it wa.>; launched 
at the end of a chain, while the karpaga was 
fixed on a long beam (aijer). 

Karble. Thefinest for statuary, from Carrara, 
is of a pure white ; thai from /'aras is of a 
waxy cream colour ; others coloured with 
metallic oxides are available for ornamental 
])iirposes. Many cements have been produced 
as " artificial marble." (See Scagliola.) 

Xarhla Silk had a weft of several colours so 
woven as (o make the whole weh look like 
marblt stained with a variety of tints. On the 
6th of November, 1551, "the old qwyne ol 
Schottes rod Ihrught London ; ihen cam the 
lord Iresorer with a C. great horsse and ther 
cotes of wiflr*ii//." Its use prevailed for three 
centuiies. 

XarblJDg " is an art which consists in the pro- 
duction of certain patterns and eSecls by means 
of colours so prepared as to float on a mucilagi- 
nous liquid. While so floating they focm into 
patterns, which are taken ofl^ on to a sheet of 
paper (for book-covers), or to the smoothly cut 
edges of a book, by dipping." [iVoBliioug/i, 
The Whole Art 0/ Marbling, 1881.) 

XaroDi, R, A blacksmith's hammer; a 
sledge-hammer, (See Malleus.) 

KardellBi, XBTgallM, or Margei, Cell, Ex- 
cavations met with in several pans of Europe, 
supposed to be Celtic. 

Mark, O. E, An ancient coin, value ly. 4*/. ,- 
formerly the equivalent of 30 silver pennies. 

MarmDlust, Arch. Fr. I monkey). A grotesque 
. figure introduced into architectural decoration 
' in the 13th century, 

Karonflkga, Fr. (marouflfr, to line). A 
method of house-painting in France, upon a 
lining of prepared canvas fixed upon the surface 
to be decorated. 

KftrqnMi, K&t- 
quii. Her. The 
second order of 
the British peer- 
to that of duke, 
was introduced 
into England in 
1387 by Richard 
apparently contemporary in, 
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(s present form with that of the dukes, has its 
pjiden circlet heightened with four strawberry- 
eaves and as many pearls arranged alternately. | 
Ifaiqnetr;. Inlaid-wurk 
of ornamental woods and 
stones of various colours I 
put together and mixed with ! 
metals. The ait has existed ' 
from the earliest ages ; but ' 
no nation has brought it 
lo a higher d^ee of per- 
fection than the Italians of j 
(he 15th century. The : 
Florentines especially have ! 
produced work of this kind 
which is unapproached ; Ihe 
Medici chapel at Florence 
may be particularly in- 
stanced. Figs. 44;i and 444 : 
represent specimens of an- ' 
tique work. The Venetian \ 
marquetry, derived from { 
Persia and India, is a fine 
inlay of ivory, metal, and 
woods, stained to vary the | 
colour. This work is in 
gjeometric patlemsonly. In 



Fig. MS. Mam. 
■uHillM Faitnae. This ancient city has 
at all times been celebmted in the ceramic arts. 
Fig. 446 gives a representative specimen of 
modem polychrome work, decorated with 
flowers easily recognized by the disposition 
of their long stalks. These flowers are, in 



represented. Colours are occasionally stained 
on the wood. Ivory and ebony are the favourite 
materials. In England, it is an art imported 
from Holland in the reign of William and 
Mary, The older designs on Dutch marquetry 
represent tulips and other flowers, foliage, birds, 
&c., all in gay colours, generally the self colours 
of the wood used. Sometimes the eyes and 
other salient points are in ivory and mother-of- 
pearl. (Compare Boule. Cehtosina Work, 
Emblemata, MusivVM Opus, Reiskek- 

KariB, R. A kind of hoe with Indented 
teeth, used for tearing up weeds. (Fig. 445.) 

Xan Brown. A brown pigment. 

l[aTi(B«dl, &c.}. Calcined earths of which 
the brightness of the redness is regulated by the 
duration of the roasting. 



Fig. 446. Teapot of Maneillei laicDce. 

other specimens, accompanied by marine land- 
scapes. Other polychrome services are called 
from their designs "services aux insecles." 

lUMapioin, R. (fiapaiwiat). A purse for 
containing money; it was made of leather 
and shaped like a pear, being confined at the 
top with a string. (Hence the adjective mar- 
j»/«r/ applied to the kangaroo, &c.) 

■KartBl da Far, Med. A weapon which had 
at one end a pick, and at the other a hammer, 
aie-bladc, half- moon, mace. head, or other 
fanciful termination. [Meyrici,) 

Ibitlst, Her. Bird, usually represented wilh- 
outteet. (Figs. 447, 448.) 



HattTriun, Chr. An altar erected over the 
tomb of a martyr. 

lUnoaao, It, The Lion of Florence. The 
heraldic emblem of the city, (Fig. 449.) 
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ID Ihe Barj^ello at FIorocc, 



far decoratinj 
the key-slone 
of arches o 
vaults, or tb 



face; 



Fig. jso. Elrmon Muk ^^^ (^th 

in im-coiti, ^j^j angles. 

Kaier or Mugr, O. E. A bowl of mapte- 
wood. The name is applied to similar bowls or 
goblets of other woods. 



"Th. I 



nfoui 



My DDbte &then lored of yore," 
are mentioned by Scott in "The Lord of the 
Isles." They were richly ornamented, frequently 
with legends on the rim, such as 

^le Ihc kup and diinlu 14 me/* 
and the rim was often covered with silver or gold. 

Kauloot. The name of an andent pigment 
of a dull orange colour. 

MuUba, Hmitkbi, £^yp. An outer chapel 
attached to £^ptian bunal-places ; it was gene- 
rally a small quadnuigulai building, the door 
of which faced Ihe East. 

HaiUr Arob, O. E. The central or widesl 
arch of a bridge. 

■utle. A resin used for varnish. (Dissolve 



ao7 

one part of mastic resin in 
two of oil of turpentine.) 
(See Varnish.) In France, 
he term is applied to a 
cement used to Wl up joints 
n masonry ; in jointry, to a 
composition of wax, resin, 
' xiunded brick, applied 
1 up knots anil chinks 
in the wood. Pulty is also 
so called. 

IfMtiKopharaa, Gr. and 
R. (^wr>iro-4iJ|Mi). A slave- 
driver, and thence an officer 
who fulfilled the same func- 

The mastigophon were so 

named because ihey carried 
a whip (pAoTtfa, ^ptir), in 
order to put down any 
crowding or tumult ; it was 
also part of their doty to 
repress any infringement of 
the T^ulations at the public games. 

■•toh-loek. A gun which was exploded by 
means of a match, before the introduction of 
the flint and steel. (See Fire-lock.) 

■atariaUo, R. (nmieria, materials). The 
timber-work of a roof, consisting of two principal 
raflets (carUera), a lie-beam (ligrtum), a ridge- 
piece {ealcimm), beams (Irada), struts {eafrcoli), 
purlines (itntfia), and common rafters {asscra). 

Katorii.R. ACellicjaveljnwithabroadhead. 

Matnlia, R. (i. e. pertaining to a mother). 
The festival of MatiUa (the Ino of the 
Greeks), which was held at Rome every 
year on the third of the ides of June 
(nth of June). Prayers were offered by the 
Roman matrons on behalf of their nephews, 
they being afraid to piay for Iheir own cfiildren, 
since those of Matuta had tunied out so unfor- 
tunately. 

Matraulia, R. A festival of the Roman 
matrons held on the calends of March, at 
which matrons offered sacrifices to Mars and 
Juno Lucina. 

Kattnoaihtaah. An andent Scotch weapon, 
sometimes called the armpit daggeTt being worn 
on the arm ready lo be used on coming to close 

Jbols. {See Malleus.) 

Xannde, O. E. A basket- 

■auMleom, K. The tomb of Mausolus, king 
of Caria, at Halicartiassus, ranked among the 
seven wonders of the world. The name was after- 
wards applied to tombs of an imposing size and 
splendour, such as the tomb of Augustus in the 
Fieid of Mars, and that of Hadrian, on the 
banks of the Tiber, now known as Fort St. 
Angelo, A representation of it, in its original 
state, is shown in Fig. 451. 
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obtained as a dye from amlim found in gas tar. 
Hub, Chr. Labyrinthine (igurea in the pave- 
ments of chuiches and on tbe tnif of greens. 



and much of it was made like onr modem 
insertion. The engraving shows' a specimen 



To trace ihe fonner kneeling was a species of 
penance. 

KumorrK, Sp. A tank lined with cement, 
bunk in the ground and used for storing grain. 
(See Murray s Handbook, Spain, p. 361, Gra- 
nada, &c.) 

HBKmtun, Gr. {y-aio-yafalat ; iiaC", barley- 
bread). A wooden platter fur domestic use, 
and thence a salver of bronze or gold on 
which perfumes were burnt in the religious 
processions of Bacchus. 

KMhlin Im« is line, lianspaient, and effec- 
tive. It is made in one piece on the pillow ; 
its distinguishing feature is the Hat thread which 
forms the flowers, and gives to Ihe lace the 
character cf embroidery. In 1699 — when 
Charles II. 's prohibition to the introduction of 
Fianders lace was removed — Mechlin lace 
became tbe fashion in England, and continued 
so during the succeeding century. In the 17th 
cenlury the Beguinage nuns were celebrated for 
their lace-making, and they supported their 
house by their work. Previous to 1665 the 
name of Mechlin was given to all pillow lace. 



.%%. Old Mechlin Luc, i^ih centui 



of old Mechlin lace formerly in great favour as 
head-dresses and other trimmings. 

Kedallion. (i) A medal of a larger size 
than the ordinary coinage. (l) In Architecture, 
a circular or oval tablet on the face of a build- 
ing. 
■•dinval. (See Middle Aces.) 
■sdiiniina, Gr. (fi^iifvsi). The principal 
Greek measure of capacity, holding as much as 
six Roman modii. It was especially used for 
measuiing com. 
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HsdltriiuU*, R. {nieUtir, to remedy). 
Roman festivals in hnnour of Meditrina, the 
goddess of healing, celebrated on (he nth of 
October, at whicD new wine was tasted, it 
being looked upon by the Ronuuis as a presf r- 
vative of health. 

Mediimi. The liquid in which pigments are 
ground. The best are linseed oil and nut 



Fi,., 



iihield. 



■•diua Haad was frequently used as an orna- 
ment for the centre of a shield, (Cf. GorgONEIA.) 

K^alartU, Gr. (urya\iipTia). Festivals 
held at Delos in honour of Ceres, who was 
called Mtgalarlos [Wyi3\ufri>t) from her hav- 
ing bestowed bread on ininkind. 

ll^alsnui feames), R. {Ludi mcgaleniis). 
Festivals celebrated annually on the 4th of April 
in honour of CybelS, who was called the Great 
{Mt-jaXtinkj, in which the people went in pro- 
cession to the Field of Mars to witness scenic 
spectacles. The magistrates attended these spec- 
tacles in a purple ti^a, or "toga prstexta ;" 
hence the expression '■ Purpura Megaleosis." 

Ke^lp. A vehicle used by some oil-painters, 
condemned as tendingto destroy the permanency 

KeUdM, Gr. Nymphs of fruit-trees. (Cf 
Hauadrvades. ) 

Melin*, R. A pouch made out of the skin 
' a badger, mdei). 
A colli ' 
studded with nails and 
capitatis). 

XeU. (See Malleus.) 
KBlotta, Q. E. A gannent worn by monks 
during laborious occnpation. {J/dl/niiel/.) 

Mamhiana, R. (mtmtrum, akin). Parchment 
for writing on was introduced as a substitute for 
the Egyptian papyrus by Eumenes II., king of 
EHmas. It was usually written over on one 



called a fialimfistil. All the sheets used for one 
woili were joined together into a long scroll, 
which was folded round a staff, and then called 
■oolumm ; usually there were omaraental balls 
or bosses, projecting from the ends of the staff, 
called umbiiici or (nntva. The ends of the roll 
were curefiilly cut and blackened ; they were 
called gemina frenles. The roll itself was kept 
in a parchment case, which was stained purple 
or yellow. (See also Liber.) • 

KambzBiiala, R. (dimin. of mtmirane^. A 
small strip of parchment on which the title or 
contents of a volume were inscritied in miniuui. 

KuMt, Egyp. An Egyptian amulet worn 
OD a necklace. The menat evideoriy formed 
some S3mibol, the meaning of which has 
hitherto not been discovered. 

Kenahii or KinthU, Fr. This term, de- 
rived from the Celtic maach-H (house of a monk), 
or matuuh-li (free spot of earth), was formerly 
used in Brittany to denote a place of asylum 
which hod been consecrated in any way. 

XMlllil', Celt. A Celtic monument con- 
sisting of a huge stone lixed uptight in the 
ground. Menhirs are found associated with 
dolmeni, tumuli, and circles of stones. (Consult 
Bcrirand, AnkJolegie Celtiqut it Gaulotse, p. 84.) 

Xenii, Manitetu, Gr. and R. (^ifvCo-jioi ; 
P-Miyit the moon). A crescent-shaped piece of 
metal which was placed on statues of. tne gods 
to hinder birds from settling on them. The 
same term was nsed to denote an ornament, 
likewise in the shape of a crescent, placed by the 
Romans at the beginnii^ of their bixiks ; hence 
the expression a imniSc, from the banning. 
(Cf. Luna.) 

Ifenta, R. (Gr. tpinia). A board, tablet, 
I or table ; mtnsa ticaria, or mensa simply, a 
I dining-table ; mmsa prima, aainda, the first, 
j second course of a meal ; mensa Irifts, a table 
' with three feet, in contradistinction to ntmo- 
pedium, a table with a single leg ; mtttsavinaria, 
a drinking-table (see DELPHtCA) ; mtnsa sacra, 
an altar-table ; mtnsa vajoiia, a table for 
holding vessels ; mensa publico, a pubUc bank % 
hence mensarii, bankers. 

KwuMt, Celt. A Celtic monument more 
usually called Menhir (q.v.). 

Kaniole, Arch. A term denoting the key- 
stone of anarch. 

XauiU, Orient. Houses in the East for the 
reception of travellers, in places where there are 
neither caravanserais nor hham. 

KereMk, Hind. A sort of thick black 
varnish employed by the Khmers to coat over 
stUuca made of any soft stone, which are ex- 
posed to the changes of the weather. This 
varnish was, in many instances, itself covered 
with gold-leaf. 

XwUm, O. E. A name given to ringlets ol' 
lalse hair, much worn by ladies lemp. Charles I, 
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Miiloni, Arch. The Cops oi raised parts of 
a battlement. Figures of watriots or animals 
are sometimes carved on the tops. (See Battle- 
ment.) 



then, 






applied to the lower 
part of the mill, which 
was hewn into the 
form of a cone. {See 



Spin, 



,*a'>. 



lleUl,Tech.(i)A 
moss of glass ui the 
state of paste, ad. 
herent lo the pipe 
and already blown ; 
it may be regarded 
as the first stage in 
the production of a 
piece, [2) Broken 
glass. (3) Broken 
stones for repairing 

■•Ul, Her. The 

tinctures or and ar- 



soriheColoni 



1 funiJy. 



Ktrmaid. An ancient device ol the Colonna 
family was the mermaid between the pillars of 
Hercules, with the motto Conltmnit hUaprxellas. 

KeMSlM (fiJir-auAa). (l) The narrow pas- 
sage or corridor which, in a Creek house, 
connected the andron with the gynaceiim. (2) 
The door in this passage. 

Kaie (the middle, sc. x'p^)- The central 
rote of the seven-stringed lyre. The Greeks had 
no names to distinguish musical notes. They 
were expressed by the names of the strings of 
the lyre. Thus, Nete, d; Pahanete, ^; 
Paeame^f, b fat ; and Mrse, a, in the treble 
or upper tetrachord ; and Lichanos, g; 
Parkypate, /; and Hvpate, t, in the base 
or lower tetradiord. 

■•qid, Arab. A small mosque. These 
exist in great numbers. The Sultan Mohamet II. 
alone consecrated r 70 mtsjids in Constantinople. 

Kmh, A,S. The Mass. 

KMiIa.hoHH or MeMlla-bouM, O. E. (from 
the obsolete word mcasit, a leper), A hospital 
or laiar. house. 

KttA, R. {mtlior, to measure). Any object 
with a circular base and of conical sliape ; in 
a circus the term mela, or rather meta (for there 
vere two sets of goals), was applied to a set of 
three cones placed together upon a pedestal, 
as shown in Fig. 456, to mark the turning-points 
gf the mce-course. In a roiU for grinding com 



FLg.4s«.MeUof.Roman waterproof for various 

Katalllo Lavft. A composition of gravel, 
pounded chalk, tar, and wax, forming an arti- 
ficial stone to be cast into ornamental shapes in 
moulds. The vealibule of the Euston Station 
is paved with this preparation. (Builder, vi. 
S<M.) 

Xatallurgr- I' was at a comparatively late 
period of human dvilization that the art of 
working in iron was brought to perfection. The 
ancient Egyptians, probably aware of its re- 
sources, had a superstitious objection to its use ; 
but they hardentsi bionie to a degree unknown 
to later ages, and their bronie statuary of the 
most ancient period is worthy of any age. The 
bronze-work of Britain and Ireland is a^ ancient 
as any ; and, in beauty of form and perfection of 
casting rivals the best modem work. Of the 
work in Greece we are told that Athens alone 
contained 3000 bronze statues in the year 1 30 B.C.. 
and vast treasures of metallurgy have been dis- 
covered in Herculaneum and Pompeii. In 
media:val times Ireland was famous for metal- 
lui^, and of its admirable copper-works of the 
illn century many splendid relics remain, 
especially the so-called Bell of St Patrick. 
Oiiental bronzes, of characteristic design, are 
plentiful from all ages ; especially beautiful 
and perfect in execution are those of China and 
Japan. The best period of workmanship in 
Iron is the Middle Ages ; gates and hinges, keys, 
and especially weapon sand defensive armour being 
the chief objects produced. {Ct>as\i\\.Pugin,Dighy 
Wyatt.) (See also BEOt4ZB, Copper, Damas- 
cening, Gold, &c) 
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■•top*. Arch. (fiiT-ini, i. e. the space be- btoadei 
twcen ihe itui), A kind of paoel between 
the triglfphs in the Doric frieze (Fig. 45S) ; 



menu of the valley of Mexico are 
situated in a small tract m the cen- 
tre of the tabte-Und of Anahnac. 
These consist of pynunidal temples 

SxaJlis) fonned in terraces, with 
t (ops, and alwuvs sunnonnted 
by a chamber or cell, which is the 
temple itself. In Yucatan there 
are more irchitectural remains than 
anywhere in the world, with palaces 
of all dates, generally pyramidal, 
and often rich mthclaborate carvings. 
(See Stephmfs Incidmts of Travtl 
in Yucalan.) (Fig. 458 a.) 

Kena-mRjollM was the coaiser 
majolica ware formed of potter's 
earth, covered with a white "slip," 
upon which the subject was painted, 
then glazed with the common lead 
glaie, over which the lustre pig- 
ments were applied ; the majfiiua, 
on the other hand, being the tin- 
enamelled ware similarly lustred. 
(See Majolica.) 

KaouiliM, XntrtMla, HaU-atdir, 
Arch. A small stoiy intermediate 
between two others of larger size. 
A mezzanine or Flemish window 
was a window either square or 
than it was long, made in an attic, 



Pig.1^. Metopei and TriElyphs (Doric). 

in some Greek examples quite plain, in others 
ornamented with sculpture. The metopes of 
the Parthenon in the British Museum are carved 
with representations of the war of the Centauis 
and Lapithx. (Fig. 4ST-) (See Elgin Mar- 
bles.) In Roman buildings the metopes are 
usually carved, and are exact squares ; but ii 
the Greek Doric this was not necessary. 

][«tr«t«, Gr. [utTfvriit, i. c. measurer). Th 
unit in the Greek measures of capacity ; it hcl< 
two tetyla, or about eight gallons. 

Kanrtritre, O. E. "A black knot, that 
unties and ties the curies of the hair." {Ladits' 
IHcl., 1694-) 

Hew*, O. E. Originally a courtyard for 
" mewing " (i.e. moulting) hawks. 

IbziMa Anhitoetim. The principal mt 



Fig. 4S8 ». 
r in a lower story lying between 
KHio-relleTO, It. Sculpture 



reUef, in 
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I'ig' 459' JardiiiitR-MEIui Flic 



I landscape. (Sc« MtD- 



mera ; two playets simolUneonsIj 
strelching oul one or more fingers, and 
each jessing ihe number hdd up by 
his adversarj', 

■iddleAgM. The medueval period 
—of transilioo between ancient and 
. modem limes — between the loth and 
the 15th centuries is one of the grandest 
periods in a.rt. It begins with the 
decay of Rome, and merges into the 
Renaissance. 

Kiddlt DiiUBM, in a landscape : — 
between the foreground and the back- 
ground. Great skill is displayed in 
the expression of distance by the 
effects of intervening atmospheres, and 
by Ihe design of intermediate plans 
t;arrying the eye onward and suggest- 
ing space. 

■Iddle Onnuid ii 
DLB Distance.) 

lliddla FoInUd Period of Architecture is a 

name given to that period of Golliic architecture 

in England, which isgenerallydescribed as "the 

Dtceraltd Peru>d." 

IDldlaPoit. The King Post in the truss of 

idlaii Fftitnoe. Fig. 459 is an illustration of 
Ihe Oriental imitations for which Milan was 
famous. " II is," says M. Jacquemart, "of 
such beautiful enamel that it might be taken for 

Sorcelain, The upper and lower edges are 
ecorated with shells, scrolls, and rocailles in 
relief, heightened with gold ; the whole surface 
has a decoration of peonies and sprigs in blue, 
red, and gold, which rival in beauty the richest 
specimens of old Delft." 

Xllu Iduw. The engraving shows a speci- 
men of Old Milan Point or ReliceUa from the 
convent of Santa Maria delle Grazie in that 
dly. (SeeRETiCELLA.) (Fig. 460.) 

XiliMinn, R. (1) A tall narrow copper 
vessel employed in baths for heating Ihe 
water, (z) The column of an olive-press (tra- 
fittum), which rose from the centre of Ihe mortar 
(merlariam). 

KlUtar; AnUtMtnr*. The science of build- 
ing fortresses and fortifyiiw town walls, &c. 
[See VUtUlUDut, "Esiiusur rArchiUctun 
militaire <ui Moyen Age"\ 

XUltd ■ansT, with grooved edges, was first 
coined in this country in i(;6i. 

mUrfori. Mosaic glass. (See GLASS.) 

KUlUrinm, R. [mUle, a thousand, sc. paces). 
A column placed at intervals of a mile (1618 
English yards) along a Roman road to indicate 
Ihedistance. (FiB.461.) Itw 



MiUiariun 



IS the n 



also called lapis. 






a Ihe 



golden mile-stone erected by Augustus in the 
Forum, where the principal roads of the Empire 
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Slone," in Cannon Street, E.G., is supposed ti 
have marked the centre of Ihe Roman roads it 



KUl-iladj Far-d^KDlina. Her. The iron 
fixed to the centre of a millstone. 

Klllttona-rrit. The name of a good build- 
ing stone, plentiful in the north of England. It 
is supposed to be formed by a re-aggregation of 
the disintegrated materials of granite. (See 
the Builder, vol. ix. 639.) 

KUIui, R. (SeeMELCUM.) 

KinlMr, Arabic A pulpit in a. mosque. 
A finely.carved mimliar is in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

■inab. IflnaT, Hind. A tower or pillar. 
The Surth Minor and Minar Chairi, among 
the lopes at Cabul, are almost the only pillars 
existing in India. They are generally ascribed 
to Alexander (he Great, hut are probably 
Buddhist monuments of the jid or 4ih cen- 

■ill«l*t (Arabic auaarai, a lantern). A 
feature peculiar lo Mohammedan architecture. 
A tail, slender shaft or turret, rising high above 
all surrounding buildings of the vioiqm to which 
it is attached ; in several stories, with or with- 
out external galleries, but usually having three. 
From these galleries the mife':--in summon the 
fiiLhrul lo prayer. Blind men are generally 
selected for this duty, because Ihe minaret 
commands a view of the house-tops used as 
sleeping-chambers in the East. 

Kineral BlMk. A native oxide of carbon. 



Koaral Bin*. A native carbonate of copper 
which is liable to change its tint to green, if 
mixed with oil. (Fairkotl. ) 

■inaral Brown. (See CaffacM.) 

■inanl Oi«ml Mai-achitb (q.v.). (See 
Carbonates of Coffer.) 

Minanl Lska is a French pigment, a kind 
of orange chrome. 

Klnml Yellow. A pigment of chloride of 



Yellow Arsenic (q.v.). 

KlnBrTal, R. A present or fee which Roman 
scholars took to their masters every year, on 
the fouiteentb of the calends of April (19th of 
March), that is, en occasion of the festivals of 
Minerva. 

Kinnw, O. E. (1) Either the pure white 
fur with which the robes of peers and judges are 
trimmed — "ntrfwrrf/Brf;" or (2)the ermine with 
minute spots of black in it — mimuus varitu — in 
lieu of the complete tails ; or (3} the fur of the 
ermine mixed with that of the small weasel. 
(Consult Flancki'i Cyclopadia; see also 
Vair.) 

■inUtnrB. Literally, a painting executed 
in minium (vermilion). Now used for any 
small picture, and especially for a small por- 
trait. 

KlnUtarinm, Chr. All the sacred ornaments 
and utensils of a church taken collectively. 

Xinlnm. A kind of rtd lead obtained by 
exposing lead or its protoxide to heat, till it is 
convened to a red oxide. It is a tine orange 
pigment, but fugitive and liable to decomposition 
when mixed with other pigments. The ancient 
minium was citinabar, or vermilion, (See 
Illuminating,) 

Wimijin Heb, Stringed musical instruments 
of the lute or guitar kind. 



_sll.l:"Nfr ri-. - , 



Fjg, 463. Minotaur. Dcvic 
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Mlnounp. R. A monster, half man, half 
bull, confined in the labyrinth constnicied by 
Dxdalns in Crete. It was assumed as a device 
by Gonialvo Perei, with the motto from Isaiah 

n.JWiniler). 

i attached ; 

lame survives in " West- 

Kiutnl 0*11mt, O. E. The loft in a 

chnrch was so called. 

JUmiieulB. (See Semi -uncials.) 

Kinate, It. A subdivision of the mmJu/e in 
the measurement of architectural proportion. 
It is the twelfth, the eighteenth, or the thirtieth 
part of the Module. 

HinAot, Sp. A belvedere, or overhanging 
bow-window. 

■irror. In the Middle Ages mirrors were 
often enclosed in cases of metal or carved ivory. 
The example (Fig. 463) gives a representation 
of the Siege of the Castle of Love from one of 
the romances of the period. (See Glass.) 

Kirror, Arch. A small oval ornament cut 
into the deep mouldings, and separated by 
wreaths of floweis. 

m»*r«W. A projecting bracket, on the 
ti/UtU of  chnrch stall, on which, when the 
seal was turned up, there was a leaning-space. 



available to the infinn during 
the parts of the service required 
to l>e performed standing. (See 
Sellette.) 

KUjarioords. The nairow- 
bladed da^er used to put the 
victory with swoni or lance to 
the test, by obliging a 6dlea 
antagonist to cry tor merry, or 
by despatching him. 

■il^ha, llind. Hindoo 
temples built with two kinds 
of materials ; whence their 
name of mixed (mi^rka). (See 
Svd'ha, Viuana, and San- 

■iitilia, R. (L e. things 

thrown). Presents of cheques 
or tickets thrown by the 
emperor and wealthy persons 
among the people. The cheques 
were payable to the bearer at 
the magazine of the donor. 
(See Congiarium.) 

Hiltuinl, XixUiinl, R. 
Any vessel of large size used 
for mixing water with wine. 

Xilflllk, Gr. (dimin. of 

fnilra). (i) a head-band or 

coif of peaked form worn by 

'«>"- Greek women, (1} A Scarf 

used as a bsndags or support 

for a broken arm. 

XithrlfttU (Festivals}, Pers. and R. Festival! 
held in honour of Mithras, the Persian sun- 

Ifitit Otmb. (See Emerald Gkeen.) 
lCitr«, Gr. and R. (/Jrpa). (i) A mitre or 
head-dress of the Galli or priests of Cjrbel* ; it 
was a Phrygian cap of felt, which was tied under 
the chin by lappets ; it was also called a Phry- 
gianliara. (2) A cable fastened round the hull 
of a vessel to strengthen the timbers. 

Kitre, Chr. Her. The en&ign of archiepiscopal 
and episcopal tank, placed above the arms of 

E relates of the Chm\^ of England, sometimes 
Qme as a charge, and adopted by the Berke- 
leys as their crest. The contour of the mitre 
ha'i varied considerably at various times, growing 
continually higher and more pointed. It was 
lirst worn by bishops about the close of the loth 
century. Bishops had three kinds of mitres : 
the simplex, of plain white linen; the auri- 
frigata, ornamented with gold orphreys; and 
the pretioja, enriched with gold and jewels, 
for use at high festivals. (Fig. 464,) In Archi- 
tecture, the comer line formed by the meelit^ of 
mouldings intercepting each other at an ar^le. 

Kitten, XlUlne, Anglo-Norman. A gbve ; 
not restricted to gloves without fingers. "Gloves 
made of linnen or woollen, whether knit or 
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slytched ; somctiiiiet also they call so gloves 

made of leather without lingers." {Xaji.) (See 

MUFFBTEE,) 



Fw-46 



uaTSl.Albui'i Abbey. 



KMt, Mot*, (i) Originally a heap or hillock ; 
ihe dune on which a tower wss built, formiiig 
the oiiginal castle. The Saxons assembled on 
such mpe/i or mounds to malie lavs and ad- 
minister justice ; hence their word iiiilUn-miile 
for parliament, (a) Mod. Usually applied 
to the fosse of a rampart, the side next the for- 
tress being the sciaf, and the opposite the 
mtitUericarf. 

Kobcftp, 0. E. A cap tying under a woman's 
chin by an excessively broad band, generally 
made of the same material as the cap itwlf. {H.) 

XoMlnlgo. A small Venetian coin, worth 
about 9</. [If.) 

KMhtdo, Mokkkdo, O. v.. (l) A silk stuff, 
commonly called " mock velvet," much used in 
the l6th and 17th centuries. [Fairholt.) (1} A 
woollen stuff of the same kind. {HailivicU.) 
tas probably a mixture of silk and wool. 

«rj. The antique pottery of 
Modena is referred to by Pliny and Livy, but 
there is no exact record or marked example of 
wares produced there during the Renaissance. 
The manufacture flourishes now at Sassueh, a 
town ten miles south of Modena. 

Xodnty Bit or Pi«B, O. E. " A narrow lace 
which runs along the upper part of the stays, 
before, being a part of the tucker, is called Uie 
modesty piece." {Guardian.) "Modestybits — 
out oi'^ fashion " is an announcement in the 
London ChmnieU, vol. xi. 1762. 

Kodillions, Arch. Small brackets under 
the coronre of cornices ; when square they 
are called Mutules. In the Corinthian order 



[Plan 



they have carved leaves spread nnder them. Fig. 
465 is taken from the temple of Mars the 
Avenger, at Rome. 



Fig. 46;. Modillion. 

X»dliu, R. {modus, a measure or standard). 
The largest Roman measure of capacity. 

XodnlB, Arch. A measure adopted by 
architects to determine by the column the propor- 
tions of tlie different parts of a work of archi- 
tecture. It is usually the diameter or the semi- 
diamelcr of the shaft of the column. 

Mmnia, R. ' A term synonymous with 
Mtruus (qv.) ; but more comprehensive, in that 
it implies ndt- merely the idea of walls, but also 
of the buildings attached to them. 
 Mama l»u videl, Iriplici circumdju ■mro." [Virgil.) 

Xofful AtoMtMttin is that of the buildings 
erected in the reigns of the Mt^ul emperors, 
kii^ of Delhi, from A.D. 1531 to the present 
century. 

Koilon (Fr. m«lUn), Arch. Rubble- 
masonry. 

■okMlar, lloekat, O. E. A napkin, hand- 
kerchief, or bib, 

"Goohom, lylyl tub«, aadivIL on ihi modem tap, 
And put a moAaifar tfora ini bmx. 
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Xols, R. (molo, to grind). A mill ; ma!a 
manuaria, a hand-mill ; rrtola buxea, a box-wood 
mill, or mill for grinding pepper ; mola nfuaria, 
a waler-mill ; mir/a arinaria, a mill worked by 
a beast of burden ; mola versatUii, a grindstone 
(Fig, 466 represents Love sharpening his arrows, 
from an engraved gem) ; mola olfaria, a mill for 
crushing olives. 

Mold, O, E. (for mould). Earth j ground. 
The word is constantly applied to the ground in 
works of art. (See Digr/vant, 1039 i Halliwtll.) 

Holing, Her. A cross tecmiitating like the 
MiLL-RJND. In modem cadency it is the 
difference of the eighth son. 

MoUleiiu, KolooMn* (sc. vislis), R. OisXif- 
XirO) i. e. mallow-coloured}. A garment made 
from the fibres of a mallow {hibiscus). 

Xohb Kubla. A beautiful marble of a 
greenish colour, obtained in the Isle of Anglesea. 

Xoiuutic Ordort consisted of Benedictme or 
black monks, and Cistercian or white monks. 
There were the Rtgular Ordtri, the Military 
Orders^ the ConMiUual Orders, CalUgcs, Stc. 

Xonanloi, Gr. and R. {/lir-avKtt, single- 
flute). A Greek pipe made of a reed, of 
Egyptian origin, blown at the end without a 
reed mouthpiece, and remarkable for the sweet- 

KoiieUa, Xonlal, MoTiwl, Arch. (See 

MULLIONS.) 

Konorii, Gr. (fur-^piii, single). A galley 
or ship with a single 
bench of rowers. 

Vonlle, Gr. and R. 
A necklace or collar. 
Fig. 468 represents a 
bronze necklace belong- 
ing to the Gaulish pe- 
riod, and Fig. 467 a 
Eart of the same neck- 
ice on a lare;er scale. 
By analogy the term 
was applied to the or- 
naments worn by horses 
about the neck. (See 
Necklaces.) 

Konki, Chr. In Ihe 
religious iconography of 
the Gothic period, espe- 
cially the 14th and isth 
centuries, there fre- 



and sailors, 
e-stringed musical instru- 
ment, much used for measuring the proportions 
of length which yield the various sounds 



Fig. 468. Man 



A Gaulish cc 



Xonoobrome FtiBting. (1) Panting inasii^le 
colour, as, for instance, red upon a black 
ground, or while upon a red ground. The most 
numerous class of specimens of this kind of 
painting are upon terra-cotta, as the Etruscan 
vases, (i) The term is applied to paintings in 
lints of one colour, in imitation of bas-reliefs. 

Xonognm. A combination of two or more 
letters uito one design, illustrated especially in 
ecclesiastical decoration of the 14th and ISth 
centuries, &c. The abbreviation IHS is said to 
have been invented by St. Bernardino of Siena 
about 1437. For ArHsIs' mtmagrams, see 
Slillway, Heller, Brulliot {Diclienaries of Meno- 
Sraris). 

Xonollth ((.orJ.Mfloi)' An object formed 
of a single block of stone. 

Xonolinm, Ilanoliiituti, R. A necklace formed 
with a single string of pearls, (See Monjle.) 

Xonolorii, R. (Gr. iJrot, one, and Lat. lorum, 
a thong. A hybrid word). Decorated with a . 
single band of purple and gold, like the 
Paraoauda (q.v.). 

Xonopodimn (sc. mensd), R. [nB»o-Hiior). 
A table with a single foot. 

Xonopttnl.Arch. {lu-i-rrtpos). With asingle 
wing; a circular temple or shrine, con^sting of 
a roof supported on columns, without any cella. 

Xonoityle, Arch. (1) Piers of a single shaft 
are sometimes distinguished by Ibis name from 
compound piers, then called for distinction /o/v- 
styU. (2) A building which is of one style of 
architecture throughout ; or (3) surrounifcd by 
a single row of pillars. 

■ouotk, Gr. A vase with one tar for 
handU). 
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Xonotriglypli, Arch. The intercolumniation 
in the Doric order, which embraces one triglyph 
and two metopes in the entablature. {Parker's 
Glossary of Architecture. ) 

Monoxyloi, Konozylns, Gr. and R. (Aioy<{- 
{vXof ). Literally, hewn or made out of a single 
piece of wood. 

Moasten, in Architecture. (See Centaur, 
Griffin, Grotesques, Sphinx, &c.) 

Monitranee, Expositorinm, Chr. {monstrare^ 
to show). An ornamental vessel of gold, silver, 
silver-gilt, or gilded or silvered copper, repre- 
senting usually a sun with rays, in the centre of 
which is a /»/i«/^ or glass box in which the conse- 
crated wafer is carried and exposed on the altars of 
churches. The earliest monstrances, which are 
now called expositories, do not date beyond the 
1 2th century. Very ancient specimens exist at 
Rheims, Namur, &c. 

Montem. An annual custom at Eton ; a pro- 
cession of boats ad montetn. (See Brand, i. 237.) 

Kontero. **A close hood wherewith tra- 
vellers preserve their faces and heads from frost- 
bitingand weather-beating in winter. " {Cotgretve.) 

Monteth, O. £. A vessel used for cooling 
wine-glasses in. {Halliwell.) 

Kont-la-haat. *'A certain wier (wire) that 
raises the head-dress by degrees or stories." 
{Jjidki Diet,, 1694.) 

Xontmorenoy Eaontoheon. (See the illustra- 
tion to Hunting-flask. ) 

Xonumtntnm, R. {tnoneo, to remind). In 
general, any token, statue, or monument in- 
tended to perpetuate the memory of anything. 
Monumentum sepulchri is the name given to a 
tomb. The Monument of the Great Fire of 
London, erected by Sir Christopher Wren, is of 
the Italo-Vitruvian-Doric order, of Portland 
stone, and consists of a pedestal about 21 feet 
square, with ^plinth 27 feet, and a Huted shaft 
15 feet at the base ; on the abacus is a balcony 
encompassing a moulded cylinder, which sup- 
ports a flaming vase of gilt bronz^ indicative of 
its commemoration of the Great Fire. Defoe 
describes it as ' ' built in the form of a candle with 
a handsome gilt frame." Its entire height is 
202 feet, and it is the loftiest isolated column in 
the world. Its interior contains a spiral stair- 
case of 345 black marble steps. (See CocHLis.) 

Konjal, O. E. for Mullion (q.v.). 

Moorish Architecture, or Arabian or Mo- 
hammedan architecture, arose at the beginning 
of the 7th century in the East, and in Spain, 
Sicily, and Byzantium in Europe. The style 
originated in a free adaptation of different 
features of Christian architecture, and their 
earliest mosques were built by Christian archi- 
tects. The horse-shoe arch is a very early 
characteristic of their style, and the pointed arch 
appears at Cairo and elsewhere three centuries 
earlier than in Europe. The most perfect 



specimen of the luxury of decoration of which 
this style is capable is found in the Alhambra. 
(See Alhambraic Architecture ; consult 
the Essai sur V Architecture des Arcibes et des 
Mores, by Girault de Prangy, 184 1.) 

Xoor-itone. A very coarse granite found in 
Cornwall and some other parts of England, and 
of great value for the coarser parts of building ; 
it is also found in immense strata in Ireland. Its 
colours are chiefly black and white. 

ICoot-hall, O. E. A public assembly-house ; 
a town-hall, &c. (See Moat.) 

Mora, R. {mora, an obstacle). A projection 
or cross-bar on a spear to prevent its penetrating 
too far. 

Mordannt, Fr. The catch for the tongue of 
the buckle of a belt. 

Moreico - Spanisli, or Saracenic Teztilet 
wrought in Spain, are remarkable for an in- 
genious imitation of gold, produced by shreds of 
gilded parchment cut up into narrow flat strips 
and woven with the silk. 

Moreiqne or Moreico-Spaniih Architecture 
is the work of Moorish workmen, executed for 
their Christian masters in Spain. The most re- 
markable examples are in the city of Toledo 
(described by Street, Gothic Architecture in Spain). 

Morion. A head-piece of the i6th century, 
introduced by the Spaniards, who had copied it 
from the Moors, to the rest of Europe about 
155a It was worn as late as the reign of 
Charles I. There were peaked morions, coming 
to a point at the top ; and high combed morions, 
surmounted by a kind of crest or ridge. 

Moriones, R. (i) Idiots, dwarfs, or deformed 
persons, used as slaves, to afford amusement in 
the houses of the great. (2) A dark-brown 
gem ; perhaps the smoky topaz. 

Monico, O. E. (See Morris Dance.) 

Moristan, Arab. A hospital. 

Mome, Momette. The head of a blunted 
tilting-lance, the point being turned back. 

Morning Btar, O. E. A club called also a 
Holy Water Sprinkler (q.v.). 

Morris Dance, O. E. (or Moorish). A very 
ancient dance, of masked and costumed per* 
formers, with bells, &c. 

Morrii Pike, O. E. (for Moorish). Long 
pikes copied from those of the Moors, the staves 
of which were covered with little nails. 

Morie, Chr. (Fr. mordre, to bite). The clasp 
or brooch which fastened the cope on the breast. 
(See the illustration to Pope.) 

Mort, O. E. (death). The notes blown on 
the horn at the death of a deer. 

Mortuary Palls, in the Middle Ages, for the 
covering of the biers of dead people were richly 
decorated. One at Amiens is decorated, upon 
white stripes on a black ground, with skulls 
and bones and the words *' memento mori *' 
interspersed. 
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Houla, or mt>r« correcllf Knikle ITork. 
Opus Musivum, glass mosaic ; Opus Tesse- 
LATUM, clay mosaic ; Opus Lithostfotum, 

KoMle QUh, KmafloTL (See Glass.) 

Hdm. (I) Probably a dish ("Dyschraete" 
made of apples was called " Appuimoce "). 
(2) For Morse (q.v,). 

Moton, O. E. A piece of armour intended to 
protect the right arm-pit, used in the re^s of 
Henry VI., Edward IV., and Richard Ilf 

KottOM, iu Heraldry, are words, or very short 
sentences, sometimes placed above the crest, 
but generally below the shield. Mottoes are 
i emblematical or allu^ve, and fre- 



bic" oftheEastwicks. (See Laskls [2].) 

Mtmld. (See Mold.) 

HonliUiig*. A general term for the varieties 
of outline given to subordinate parts of architec- 
ture, sucb as iornites, capitals, bajis, &c These 
(described in their places) are princiMlly ; the 
Fillet or List, the Astragal or Bead, the 
CvMA Revbrsa or Ocee, the Cvma Recta 
or Cvma, the Cavetto or hollow moulding, 
the Ovoi.O or quarter reund, the Scotia or 
Trochilus. These are freqiiently enriched by 
foliage, egg-and-tongue and other omameDls, &c. 
(See the article in Parkr^s Glostary of Archi- 
itcturt for a history of the diversities of the 
mouldings in the different styles.) 

Konliiiet. A machine for winding up a cross- 
bow. 

Mound, Her. A globe encircled and arched 

over with rich bands, and surmounted by a cross- 

patee ; an entign of the royal estate. (See 

Crown, Orb, Re- 



Fig. 469. Miif of Mdi 



Miif ofl 



■onitiaTi FalBsott, 
Moustiers }n Pro- 

most important of 
tlie French ceramic 
centres. The mug 
represented in Fig, 
469 is coloured with 
varied enamels, and ornamented with medallion 
and wreaths. 

IfnekindM', Mnckinger, O. E. A pocket- 
handkerchief (sc. dirty). 
■nvta, Med. Lai. (Old Fr. muttle). A 

Kofflar. A handkerchief covering the chin 
and throat, and sometimes used to cover the face 
(mu^or muak). 
" I spy » great peaid under her mufitr" {Shatifeitrt.) 



KnA were introduced into England from 

France in the reign of Charles II. They were 
previously known in England, but were sub- 
sequently more common, and used by both 
sexes. Very little variation has occurred in 
their manufacture. 

KnglUi, Arab. A kind of pastilles ; a «ub> 
stance employed in the Middle Ages for making 
odoriferous beads j they were burnt for fiitniga- 

Haletn, Knletnla, Kolotnim, R. and Chr. 

{mulgto, to milk). A milk-pail for milking 
cows. In Christian arclueology it is a pastor^ 
vessel which is a eucharistic symbol. 

■ollati. Her. Stars gene- 
rally of tive, but sometimes of 
six or more rays. Fig. 470 is 
of the date 129J, and Fig. 471 
its development in 1431- 

Kolltdt, KhIb, R. {mullia, 
a red mullet)- A red half-boot, 
which only certain magistrates 
had the right of wearing, viz. 
the ancient dictators, consuls, 
. ^ ^^ B preetors, censors, and sediles. 
\\3 'VM ItoYhaaM or Mwudan*, 

Arch. The slender piers which 
separate a window into seve- 

Ilnl^oilcd, Arch. Having 

manyFoiLs(q.v.), Thislermis 
synonymous with POLYFOILBD. 

Kummy. This pigment should be made of 
the pure Egyptian asphaltum, ground up with 
drying oil or with amber vamish. 

Konuny-eloUu (EgTjtUn) were of tine un- 
mixed flaxen linen, txautifully woven, of yams 
of nearly 100 hanks in the pound, with 140 
threads in an inch in the warp, and about 64 in 
the woof. 

KnniiaMLt-nMiiii, to be strong and fire-proof, 
were erected over porches, gateways, &c. TTiey 
contained charters, archives, &g. (See Char- 

MnniilaQt, Arch., for Mullions (q.v.). 
Kuril. Generally, on a wall; as— 
XutkI Aroh. An arch against a wall, frequent 
in the aisles of medisevol buildings. 

■niKl Ormra (Her.) 
represents masonry, and 
is embattled, (See 
Corona.) 

MnrU XmiunMlt. A 
tablet fixed to a waU, 

"■'c™;^ &c. 

■tint riiatlJiK. (Se« 
Fresco, Tempera, &c.) 

Xtuu, R. (1) A Triton's horn or conch; 
(2) murtx firreui, a caltrap, thrown down 
to hinder the advance ol cavalry, its long 
spikes being so arranged as to pierce into the 
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lEnrr^, O. £. A reddish puqite or inul- 
bemr colour. The livery of the House of York. 

KnrrUsk, Unrrlia*, and KyrrhiUB, R. Mur- 
rhine vases; they arespoken of b^ Pliny, and have 
given nse to interminable treatises and discus- 
sions, with the sole result thit no licht whatever 
has been thrown on the nature of these vases. 

KtUThiiu Glut. (See Guss.) 



Fi(. 473. Walla of MctalDpoISi, 

Kvru, R, Walls as defences and forlifi- 

cations, io conliadislinction to paria, (he wall 

of a buildin?. Fig. 473 represents a portion of 

the walls ofMegafopolis. (See M(enia.) 

Kiuearlnm, R. Imusca, a. fly). (1} A fly- 
flap. Hence (3) The tail of a horse. (3) A 
case in which papers were shut up in order to 



re thei 
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are represented conventionally as follows 

Calliope. The Muse of epic poetry ; a lablet 
and stylus, sometimes a roll. 

Cleio. The Mnse of history ; sealed in an 
ann-duJr with an open roll of paper, some- 
times with a sun-dial. 

Euterpe. The Muse of lyric poetry; with 
a double flute. 

Melpomene. The Muse of tragedy ; with a 
(ragic mask, the club <^ Hercules, and sword ; 
crowned with the vine-leaves of Bacchus, and 
shod in (he tolhurnus ; ofieo heroically posed 
with one foot on a fiagmenl of rock. 

Terpsichore. The Muse of choral dance and 
religious song ; with lyra and fledrum. As the 
Muse of religious poetry, her expression is digni- 
fied and earnest. 

Erato. The Muse of erotic poetry and soft 
Lydian music ; sometimes bas the tyre, some- 
times is reprasenlcd dandng, always gentle and 
fimamtt in expression. 

f olyhymnia. The Muse of the sublime hymn 
and divine tradition; usually appears without 
any attribute, in an altitude of meditation ; 
sometimes the inscription HYeOTS (ef tht 
myth). _ 

Urania. The Muse of astronomy; points 



with a staff to a celestial globe. (Lache^, one 
of the Parca:, has the same attributes.) 

Thaleia. The Miise of pastoral life, of 
comedy, and of idyllic poetry ; appears with the 
comic mask, a shepherd'a staff, and a wreath o( 
iv;y, or basket; sometimes dressed in a ahecp- 

Thc Muses are sometimes represented with 
feathers on their heads, alluding to their contest 
with the Sirens, whom they stripped of their 
wing feathers, whioh they wore as ornaments. 
{Hiti, Afylhohgischa Bildirbuck, p. 303.) 

Knianm, Gr. and R. {HauufTay). Literally, 
a temple of the Muses. The term was after- 
wards applied to an establishment founded by 
Ptolemy I., called Soter, at Alexandria in 
Egypt, in which scholars and literary men were 
maintained at the public expense. lu a villa, it 
was a grotto Or retreat to which people retired 
for meditation. 

KnilTiim (opus), R. 
(bou..!™-). This term 
was used by the Romans 
to denote a mosaic of 
small cubes of coloured 
glass or enamel, in con- 
tradistinction to LlTHO- 
STKOTUU (q.v.), which 
was a pavement nude 
of real stones arfd mar- 
bles of different colours ; 
but in a more extended 
sense, the term Musivum 
denotes any kind of 
mosaic. Figs. 474 and 
475 show examples of 
various kinds. Fi^. 476 
is a mosaic forming a 
Fig. 474. Opui muBvum. border. 

Xnilin, originally es- 
teemed for the bean^ with which gold was 
woven in its warp, took its name from the city 
ofMousull in Turkey in A^ 



Mniqiut A long heavy match-lock Eun, 
introduced from Spain in the Dutch wars ot the 
l6th century, wluch eventually displaced the 
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Fig. 476. Opu* fcuaivuni — bordering. 

Kniqaet-TMt. A staff with a Torked bead 
required lo support the musqaet. It was 
trailed by a stKng froni the vrist. 

Kiutuda mian, 0. £. Either (i) a kind o( 
cloth, probably ed named from Moustier de 
Vaiiers, near Harfleur ; or else (z) (as Stowe 
wys) "a colour, now out of use." Muslardva.i 
a favourite colour for liveries and official dresses 
in the 15th cenluiy. 

Kntotio, R. Literally, chaiigt. The Ro- 
mans gave the name of mutntionts to the post- 
houses for relays of hotscs established along the 
high roads for the service of the state. 



Hutch, O. E. An old vroman's close cap. 
(Fairholl.) 

MnU, Fr. This term, derived from the 
Latin muta, is employed by andent authors as 
\ synonym foi btlfry, turret, or Ml-tmoer. 

Kntiue, Arch. In a general sense, any 
stone or wooden projection which stands out 
beyond the surface of a wall, such as a rafter, 
for instance. In a more restricted sense, it de- 
notes an architectural omameot characteristic of 

: Doric order, consisting of a square block 
placed at equal intervals above the triglyphs 
and metopes in a Doric cornice. In the 
Corinthian order mulules are replaced by 
modillions. 

HTnohtr;, A.S. A nunnery. The word 
survives in local dialects, and is applied to the 
ruins ; e. g. of the ancient mynchiry at Little- 
more, near Oxford. 

Kyrtle Crmra for bloodless victors. The 
myrlU was sacred lo Venus. It flourished on 
the sca-coasl of Italy and Greece. The wood is 
very hard, and is used for furniture, marquetry, 
and turning. Another myrtle wood from Van 
Diemen's Land is beautifully veined for cabinet 

Kyth, Gen. (tivesi, lit. that which is spoken). 
The name given to obscure traditions handed 
down from remote antiquity, antecedent to 
written or precise history ; opposed to legendary 
record (which can be nnirf). 



N. 



Hftblia, Hablmn. A stringed musical instru- 
ment ; a kind of eithara in the shape of a semi- 

Hsore, Fr. Molher-of-pearl, the iridescent 
timer lining of the pearl mussel or oyster. 

HkOMani 8b*llj. Iridescent shells. Several 
kinds are used for manufactures, as some species 
oi Meleagrina, Turbo, Nautili, &c. 

Hadii (Arab, nadhir, opposite). The part 
of the heavens directly under our feet; oppo- 
site to the Zenith. 

BsanU, (SeeNcNiA.) 

Saga, Malay. Jars with the figure of a 
dragon traced on them. 

nagA ArehttsatnrB (Hind. naga. a poisonous 
snake). Temples dedicated to the worship of 
the seven-headed snakes are found in Ca-shmere, 
remarkable for their identity of style with the 
Grecian Doric, unlike anything found in 
other part of India. [Consult Ferguisan, , 
tory ef Archileeture, a, 703 — 732.] 



Hagan. A Hindoo name for a muidc-gallery 
in from of the Jain temples. 

Hfthinna. A Persian manufacture of majo- 
lica. The Comte de Rochechouart says that 
the ancient faience of Persia is as admirable as 
the modem is detestable, though it retains a 
degree of oriental elegance. 

Htiftd. A water-nymph. 

Hftil. In cloth measure, 2 1 inches. 

Hftil-head Hinildiiig, Arch. An ornament 
formed by a series of projections resembling 
round or angular nail-heads. 

BaluMok, Hind. A' thick sort of jaconet 

HaipBi. Sp. ria^ine-cards. The word is 
supposed to be denved from the initials of 
Nicoko Pepin, the inventor. {Diccienario de la 
Lingua Caslellana.) Hence the Italian iiaibi. 

lrah«d Flooring, Arch. The limber.work 
which supports a ^oor. 

Hunbj -puub;. Affectedly pretty. The 
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tmn originated in criticista of an English po«t 
of the I7lh century— A mbro»e Phillips. 

Huie; BUonlt. A peculiar porcelain made 
at Nancy. The faiencerie was established in 
'774 ty Nicolas Lelong. 

Hmikmii. a buff-coloured cotton cloth, in- 
troduced from the province of Nankin, in China. 

JtlS'ino, Chinese. A beautiful wood, resem- 
bling ced^, used for temples, palaces, and 
houses of stale. 

Hiuttl. Manufactories of while faience were 
established here in 1588 and 1625 ; and that of 
Le Roy de Monlilliee and others in the 18th 

Vaalogy. The science of temples. (See 
DudUyi Naelogy, ar a TrtalUc on fhr Origin, 
ProgTtsi, and Symbolital Import of tht Sacrid 
Structures of the World.) 



. t of a 

Greek temple ; the etUa of the Roman temple. 

Hapny. A general term for made-up linen 
cloth, 

JTaphthar, Heb. (lit. thick water). The name 
givenbjrNehemiahlothe substance that they found 
'a the pit where the sacred fire of the temple 



r the sacrifice and the wood, 
liindled by the great heat of the sun and then 
burnt with an exceedingly bright and clear 
flame," was the naphtha of modem commerce. 

Napibrm {Lat. napui, a turnip). Tumip- 
sliaped. 

BftpUs (little nafii). A pocket-handker- 
chief. 

-' Your upkiD ig too little." tOtJull'-} 



VftpUn Pattern. A decorative ornament 
very common in German wood-carving of the 
15th and 16th centuries. (See Linen Scroll.) 

HaplM K^jolicki were already celebrated 
early in the l6th century. M. Jacquemart de- 
scribes some vases of colossal size, evidently 
constructed for "la OTande dicoralion," being 
painted on only one face ; handles in the form 
of caryatids add to the majestic appearance of 
these vases ; the subjects are scriptural, exe- 
cuted in blue camayeu picked out in black ; the 
design is liee, elegant though rather straggling, 
and the touch is bold and spirited. 

Baplei TellDw (It. gialloiino). A com- 
pound of the oxides of lead and antimony, 
hainng a rich, opaque, golden hue. As a pig- 
ment for oil.painting and for porcelain and 
enamel, il is now superseded by chromate of lead. 
As a water-colour pigment it is liable to blacken 
apon c:cposure to damp or bad air. 

Hftpnm. An apron used by mediieva! masons. 
Lima! vras another kind of apron worn by 

Nud (Lat. nardus). Ointment prepared from 
the spikenard shrub. 

Hun, Lat. (the nostrils). (l) The perforations 
in the register- table of an organ, which admit 
air to the openings of the pipes. (2) The issue 
of a conduit. 

Kugili or Hu^billy, Persian. A tobacco- 
pipe with an arrangement for passing the 
smoke through water. The illustration is the 



Huiform (Lat narii, the nostril). Nose- 

IniTdlez, Chr. The vestibule of a church ; 
sometimes within the church, sometimes with- 
out, but always further from the altar than the 
part where the" bithful" were assembled. Hence 
It was a place for the catechumens. The nar- 
thex communicated with the nave by the 
" beautiful gates," and with the outside by the 
" great gates. " In monastic churches the nor- 
Ihex was the place for the general public. 

HMkl, O. E. The bar of a helmet which 
protected the nose; 

■••k. Hind. A quoin, or cotn-stone, 

ITatklltU Lndi, R. Games in the circus in ' 
hononr of an emperor's birthday. 

■atatorinn. A cold swimming-pool in the 
baths. That at Pompeii is of white marble 
twelve feet ten inches in diameter, and about 
three feet deep, with three marble steps, and a 
seat round it raised about ten inches from the 
bottom. There is a platform or ambulatory 
round the bath, also of marble. (See SlGMA.) 
The ceding is vaulted, with a window in the 
centre. (See BAPTiSTERittM.) 

RatktoriDin, Chr. A' baptismal font ; Gr. 
»Xiif>M^ {piscina prghala). 
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Vatiai. A Persian manufacture of majoUcn. 
(See Nahinna.) 

SaUilty. While Ihe Adoration of the Magi 
is one of the commonest subjects of early Chris- 
tian ait, the Nativity is one of the rarest. Jt is 
not found in any catacomb frescoes, or the 
mosaics of any basilicas or churches. The 
only examples a.re sculptural, and this on ivories, 
gems, &C. On these generally the Child is 
seen wrapped in swtuJdting clothes as the cen- 
t^ object, the star appears above, the Virgin 
on. a rude couch, and sometimes St. Joseph 
rapt in thought, his head resting on his hand ; 
the ox and Ihe ass appear behind, and abepherds 
with curved staves stand by adoring. 

Hatnral. In Music, a character marked jt 
used to correct the power of a previous lAarfi or 
fiat. A natural scaie is a scale written without 
sharps or flats. 

ir*tni«litti. It. Artists who work on the 
principle of a close adherence to the forms and 
colours actually combined in natural objects. 
The epithet was partlculaj-ly apphed as a term 
of reproach to the founders of the modem Dutch 
school of painting. (See Ideal.) 



Fig. 478. N.U 



, a ship, and ftixn, a battle). 

(1) A spectacle representing a sea-fight, asubjecl 
frequently represented on coins and sculptures. 

(2) A building erected for such .shows. Napo- 
leon 1. bad a theatre at Milan tilled with watei 
for a sea-fight. 

NantUu. A shell-fish that sails on the sur- 
face of the sea in its shell Its spiral 
shell is a common motive in ornamental design. 

ring gal.." 






Fig. 479. Nautilui. Device of Ihe Affidid Agidemy. 

The illustration is the device of the Affidati, an 
Italian literaiy Academy, with the motto " Safe 
above and below." 

IfaTalii Corou. 
(See Corona Nava- 
us.) (Fig. 480.) 

■aT^ Arch, (so 
called from its vaulted 
roof tesembline in 
shape an inverted ship 




the . 



of : 



thlDE). The middle part or body of a church 
between the aisles, extending from the choir to 
the principal entrance. The Germans call this 
part of a church "Schiff." 

ITavetta, Hafienla, Cbr. The vessel, in ihe 
shape of a boat, in which incense is placed for 
the supply of the thurible. 

KavlMlla, Chr. A celebrated mosaic, at 
Rome, of a ship tossed by storms and assailed 
by demons ; emblematic of the Church. 

Bsandarthal. A valley near Dusseldorf, in 
which bones and skulls were found of men 
asserted to have been pmadamiU. 

HMt-honiB, O. E. A cattle-shed. 

Kabri), Gr. (from rt^p^i, a fawn). A 
fawn's skin, worn originally by huntere ; an 
attribute of Dionysus, and assumed by his 
votaries. It is represented in ancient art s$ 
worn not only by male and female bacchanals, 
but also by Fans and Satyrs. It was commonly 
put on in the same manner as the agit, or 
goal's skin, by tying the two fore-lees over the 
right shoulder, so a.s to allow the body of the 
skin to cover the left side of the wearer. 

ITtbolu (Lat ntbultt, a mist). Belotiging to 
the nebuhe, or clusters of stars only visible as a 
light, gauzy appearance or mist in the skies. 
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t' iiring. NecronuDcy was practised in two wa^ : 
ly inspection of the entntils, and by invoking 
the dead. 



Fig. 48.- 



forming an undulating or waving line. (See Fig. 
481.) 

Itebnli*, Her. 

f — 1 t — \ f — s ^^ A dividing and 

f-J O O CSI> larder line, as re- 

presented in Fig. 



ISES2S2S? '^' 



bslo 



Rg. 481. I 



Clondy or haxf. 
ItabtUy, Hei. 
Ornamented with light wavy lines. 

Itwk, Arch. The plain part at the bottom 
of a Roman Doric or other capital, between 
the mouldings and the top of the shaft. '" 

HVPOTRACHHLIUM.) 

VeeklaaM. An omamenl common to all ages 
and nations. The ancient Egyptians of both 
sexes wore them of gold or beads, generallywith 
a large drop or figure in the centre, and stninj; 
of the various religious emblemsi amethysts. 



of devices. {_?,exWilkimon'! Anticnt Bgypiim 
ii. 343.) An illustration of a common form of 
Grekk necklaces is given under CnVo/iKHt. The I 
British women of the earliest ages wore neck- < 
laces of jet, ivory, and amber, beads, shells, I 
&c., besides gold links hooked together. (See 
also MoNlLE, Torque.) The Anglo-Norman 
ladies do not appear lo have worn necklaces, 
and no mediievol examples are found earlier than 
the 15th century. (See Figs. 303, 304, 483.) 

ITeek-moaldliig*, Arch. The mouldings at 
the bottom of the capital, in Gothic architecture. 

Heorodeipnan, Gr. A feast after a funeral ; 
a common subject on tombs. A horse's head 
is usually placed in one corner of the representa- 
tion, as an emblem of death as a journey. 

VMTOlapiun, Chr. A book kept in religious 
houses for the names of the founders and bene- 
factors to be mentioned in the prayers. 

VHiomana; (Gr. ntKfht, the dead, and ^mrrdo, 
prophecy). Calling up the spirits of the dead 
for divination ; hence generally applied lo con- 



16th cealuiy. 

ITBCtopoIlt, Gr. A city of the dead ; a 
cemetery. 
Naetai, Gr, The drink of the god<:, 
Reeyiia, Gr. Offerings of garlands of flowers 
and other objects made at the tombs of deceased 
relatives on the anniversary of the day of death, 
or, as some suppose, on their birthdays. (See 
Gbnesia.) 
' ITeedflr*, or Fire of S(. John Baptist 
(Old Germ. Nedfyr, Nitdfyr). A supeisti- 
tious practice of the ancients, derived from 
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a pagan source, of celebrating the birthday 
of Si. John Bapli« at the midsummer solstice 
(St. John's Eve) by lighting fires, carrying about 
firebrands, or rolling a burning wheel. The 
practice is one of many enamples of the caution 
with which the evangeliiing ecclesiastics of the 
Middle Ages refrained from abruptly disturbing 
the deeply-rooted superstitions of the ancient 
Germans. [Consult Grimm's German Mytho- 
logy; Brand, Pofttiar Antiqmtia.\ 
K««dlf, Arch. An obtlisk (q.v.). 



Fie. 484. Needle Poiol laix. 

HMdla Point in nlief. To Venice belongs 
the invention of the two most perfect produc- 
tions of the needle — "Point coupi," and Vene- 
tian point in Telief. Various other wonderful 
products of the needle are included under the 
general r»me of Venetian point, all of exquisite 
workmanship. The needle point in relief is 
made by means of cotton placed as thick as may 
be required to raise the pattern ; an infinity of 
beautiful stitches are introduced into the flowers, 
which are surrounded by a pearl of geometric 
regularity. The engraving is an exquisite 
specimen of the fine raised neeiile point. 

Ref or Ship. A costly and curious piece of 
plate for the table, used as an fpei^ne in the 
Middle Ages. In the i6th century they were 



perfect models of actual ships, with masts, 
yards, shrouds, and sailors climbing in the rig- 
ging. They were filled with sweetmeats, and were 
sometimes put an wheels ; and there is one al 
Emden in Hanover fi-om the hull of which 

Vagfttive. In Photography, a picture on glass 
having the lights and shadows reversed, from 
which positivts may be printed. 

■•ftnotb, Heb. A general term for stringed 
musical instruments. 

ItohUath, Heb. (root chalal, to perforate). A 
general term for perforated wind instruments of 

Kaluiibo, Chinese. A fruit-tree closely con- 
nected with the Buddhist legends, and from its 
symbolical significance and adaptability to orna- 
mentation, commonly represented on porcelain. 
(See Jaequcnmrt, Hist, de la Ch-amiaue.) 

ITHila, R. The funeral song which the hired 
mourners sang at a Roman funeral, in praise of 
the deceased. Lessui was their wailing or cry 
of lamentation. 

Hsiuphar (It. nenufar). The great white 
water-lily of Europe. 

Veooorl. Gr. andR. {1} Originally sweepers 
of the temple, (z) In early times applied to 
the priests in charge of temples. (3) Under 
the Roman emperors, to alt Asiatic cities which 
had temples dedicated to an emperor ; it occurs 
in this sense (NtaK^pai) on the coins of Ephesus, 
Smyrna, and other cities. 

HMtwis, Gr. Of recent origin ; modem. 

Hapanl Pkpar. A strong unsized paper, made 

I Nepaul from the pulveriied l^rk of the 



Daphne papyracta. She 



of this 



paper a 



made many yards square. 

Haphrita. A mineral. (See Jade.) 

Haptniulla. Festivals celebrated at Rome 
on the lyA of July, in honour of Neptune. 
The people built huts of branches and foliage 
about the streets. 

Karaida, Gr. Nymphs of the sea, who were 
the constant attendants of Neptune. 

Karo Astioo, It. Antique marble of Egyp- 
tian and other andent statuary, of an intense 
black, probably the result of ages of ej!posure, 
as no marble of the same intensity of blacliness 
is found in any quarries. Marble, called also 
nero aiUia>, of two degrees of beautv, is quarried 
at Aubert (Girons) in France ; anci the mauso- 
leum of Napoleon I. is constructed of this 

IfeTTad, Her. Having fibres, as leaves, 
Nerrat, Arch. I'he riame is sometimes applied 
to the ribs and mouldings on the side surface 
of a vault. 

Baiiotnplilam, Gr. A place in a Roman 
villa for breeding domestic ducks. It was sur- 
rounded by a high wall, on which was a high 
ledge with nests tor the birds. A pond was dog 
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in the middle of the enclosure, which was 
planted with shrubs. 

Het TraiMiy, Arch. A simple and beautiful 
form of tracery of the Decorated period, consist- 
ing of a series of loops resembling the meshes of 
a net, each loop being quatrefoiled. An exam- 
ple occurs in the east cloister of Westminster 
Abbey, 

Fete, Gr. The shortest string, or highest 
note, of the seven-stringed lyre. (See Mese.) 

Vetherttooki, O.E. The name ^ven to 
stockings in the i6th centuiy, as contmuations 
of the trunk-hose or upper stocks, 

Hethiaim, Heb. (from naihan^ to give). The 
servants of the priests and Levites about the 
Temple. 

Hettl^oloth. A material made in Germany 
of very thick cotton, used as a substitute for 
japanned leather, on the peaks of caps, &c. 

Jfetwork {fiiatorium opus). An ancient 
method of embroidery in England, used for 
church use or household furniture, by darning 
or working the subject upon linen netting. This 
method chiefly prevailed in the 14th century. 

Heuma or Pneuma (lit. a breath). A musi- 
cal passage consisting of a number of notes 

sung to one syllable, or sim- 
ply to a sound, as " ah " pro- 
longed. '*Inhujusfine»^»m<i- 
tizamuSf id est jubilamus, dum 
finem protrahimus, et ei velut 
caudam accingimus." 

Heutral Colour is that re- 
sulting from a combination of 
blue, red, and yellow, result- 
ingin grey. 

Ventral Tint. An artificial 
pigment used in water-colours, 
composed of sepia, and indigo 
and other blues, with madder 
and other lakes; producing a 
scale of neutral colours, 

Heuvainet, Fr. Chr. Set 
prayers repeated for nine con- 
secutive days. 
Keyen Faionee. (See Ni- 

VERNAIS.) 

Hewoaitle GlaM. A cronm 
glass, held the best for win- 
dows from 1728 to 1830, 
when it was superseded by the 
improved make of sheet class. 
It was of an ash colour, 
subject to specks, streaks, 
and other blemishes, and fre- 
quently warped. 

Hewel, Arch. The upright 
central pillar supporting a 
Fig. 485 • Niche m geometriod staircase. 

cfSHrium ^^•^ 8t«^^ Arch. Where 

the steps are pinned into the 



wall, and there is no central pillar, the 
staircase is said to have an open or hollow 
newel. (See Joinery.) 

Hiehe, Arch. (It. nicchia, a sea-shell). A 
recess in a wall for a statue or bust. (Fig. 485. ) 

Viehe-Tanltiiig, Arch. (Germ. Muschelge- 
wolbe), A form of roofing in a semi-cupola 
design, common in the choirs of churches. 

lllek. Old Viok, O. £. (Icelandic nikr; 
A.S. nicor^ a water-god). The devil. 

Hiekel (contractibn oi Kupfemickel^ or Nick's 
copper, a term of derision given to it by the 
Geiinan miners). A white or reddish-white 
metal, from which nickel-silver is made. It is 
used to a large extent in the arts, being re- 
markable for the peculiar whiteness and silver-like 
lustre which it communicates to other metals 
when alloyed with them. 

Hiekol-silTer. German silver, or white 
metal, a compound of tin and nickel. 

Vidlo. The art of chasing out lines or forms, 
and inlaying a black composition called nigellum 
or niello, was probably well known to the 
Greeks. The Byzantines compounded for this 

Eurpose silver, lead, sulphur, and copper, and 
lid it on the silver in a powder; being then 
passed through the furnace, it melted and incor- 
porated with the solid metal. A process pro- 
ducing a similar result of black tracery is prac- 
tised m porcelain painting, and called Niello- 
enamel. 

Figged Aihlar, O. E. Stone hewn with a 
pick or a pointed hammer, presenting a gnawed 
or nibblea surface : from the Swedish nag^ct^ to 
gnaw. 

Hilomotor. A building erected, a.d. 847, 
in the island of Rhoda, opposite to Cairo, for 
recording the annual rise of the Nile (i. e. 16 
cubits). It is a slender octagonal shaft about 
20 feet in height, with a Corinthian capital. 
(See the Builder^ xvii. 255.) 

Jfimbed, Her. Having the head encircled 
with a nimbus; usually represented by a circular 
line. 

Vimbni (Lat. nimbus^ a bright or black 
cloud). In Christian art, a disc or plate, com- 
monly golden, sometimes red, blue, or green, 
or banded like a rainbow, placed vertically be- 
hind the heads of persons of special dignity or 
sanctity as a symbol of honour. Alter the 
8th century living persons were, in Italy, dis- 
tinguished by a square nimbus, which some- 
times assumed the form of a scroll partly unrolled. 
The nimbus is of heathen origin. Virgil de- 
scribes Juno as ' ' nimbo succincta." The heads of 
the statues of the gods, and the Roman emperors, 
after they began to claim divine honours, were 
decorated with a crown of rays. On medals of 
the Christian emperors also the nimbus is found, 
e.g. Constantine. In illuminated MSS. it is 
found on Pharaoh, Ahab, and other kings. It 

Q 
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is a bniiliar symbol of dignity or power io the 
East, but does not appear as a Chrislian emblem 
before the 6th centucy. [See the article Nimbus 
in the Diet, of Christian JnHfuitut.} (See 

AuRHOLB, Glory, Vesica Pcscis, &c) 

Blneompoiip, O. E. A conuption of the Latin 
mm compos; a fool. 

VlntlL In Music, an interval coniisting of 
an octave and a tone, or semi-tone. 

fliisn, Heb. The month in the Jewish calendar 
answering to our April. 

Fltrato of SilviT, used in photography, is silver 
dissolved in nitric acid. 

ViTMlu (saccus), R. A bag of snow used as 
a wine-cooler. (See Collum Vinarium.) 

HivsrnaU Fki- 
enea. An impor- 
tant branch of the 

blished in 1608 at 
Nevers in France 
by the ' brothers 

Conrade. (Fig. 

486.) 

Nobbled Btons, 



roughly rounded at 
the quarry to di- 
minish its bulk for 
transporL 

HobU. A gold 
coin worth 6r. %d. 



"■••"Vii.."" (ru. 

aodsi. ' In Ae 
tronomy. tbe two points where the orbit of a 
heavenly body intersects the ecliptic 

Hodu, Arch. The Latin name for a key- 
stone, OJ" a bQss in vaulting. 

No^, O. E. Timbers built into walls lo 
strengthen the structure. They show on the 
plastering of houses in ornamental patterns. In 
Kent tb^ houses are called "wood no^en" 

Soffgln, O. E. " A mug or pot of earth 
with a large belly and narrower mouth. " 



Fig. 467. Ni^leorH' 



Homing, Arch. Brickwork in panels car- 
ried between quariers. 

Soma, Egvp. {taii.ii\. A division or district 
of Egypt ; there were forty-four in all. Each 
nome was placed under the protection of a 
special divinity, and ruled by a resident militaiy 
governor, 

Honagvn. A nine-uded polygon. 

Vonei. (i) R. One of the three divisions of 
the Roman month ; the ninth days before the 
Ides of each month. (2) Chr. One of the 
Hours OF Prayer (q.v.). 

VominiK, O. E. A quick time in music, 
containing nine crotchets between the bars. 

Hormui AnhitMtnn. It was introduced into 
England at the Conquest, a. D. 1066, and was super- 
seded in the I3th century by the Early English 
style. Solid massive masonry, round-h^ded 
doors and windows, and low square central tower 
are (broadly) its characteristics. Among details 
the zigzag and the billet mouldings are the most 
noticeable. (Fi^. 4S8.) 

Horaiaa Pottmy, Mediaeval. The illustration 
is from a pavement of a church of the I2lh 
century. "Nothing," says Jacquemart, "is 
more curious than the study of these dies, in 
which, with rudimentary means, art already 
begins to manifest its power. There, in a grace- 
ful chequer-work, the fleur-de-lis of France 
heightens at intervals a sem^ of trefoils and 
rosettes ; scrolls of notched leaves combine in 
graceful borders ; circles divided crossways 
recdve in their sections stars and heraldic 
suns ; here are amiour-clad warriors, mounted 
upon horses richly caparisoned, &c. — all that 

Eicturesque fancy assisted by the resources of 
eroldry could invent to animate the cold 
compartments of the pavement, and give a 
meaning to the vast naves trodden every day 
\iy the Christian multitude." {Histmrt di CArl 
Ch-atmqut^ (Fig. 489.) 

Korai, Honaa, Icelandic The three Fates, 
whose names signify the Past, the Present, and 
the Fature. 

HoiTDT King >t Artni. The 
third of the kings at arms, whose 
jnrisdictlon lies to the north of 
the Trent. 

Berth Bide of a church " was re- 
garded as the source of the cold 
wind, and the haunt of Satan. 
In some Cornish churches there 
is an entrance called the devil's 
door, adjoining the font, which 
was only opened at the time of 
the renunciation made in luiptisni, 
for the escape of the fiend. In 
consequence of these superstitions, 
and its sunless aspect, the nor- 
thern parts of chutcbyards ore 
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Fig, 4S8. Munua ArchiLccturt, Tbe Rnmd Churchy Cunbridge. 



osiuUly devoid of graves." {IVaJ/ee/t, Satred 

Arihaelogy.) 

Vorw^Un AraMtMtnrt. The timbei-buill 
churches >rc of great interest, and exhibit the 
wonderTul durability of the Norwegian pine. 
They are generally in the form of a cross, with 
a tower in the centre ending in a cupola or 
spire, and with high pitched roofs. The oma* 
mental details are elaborate and richly carved. 
The whole is often painted of a rich brown 



these churches di 
century, and 



ed Tit, Nonnin. Hiddle Ages. 



a bright red. Some of 

Irom tbe nth or lath 

imitalion in wood of the 

ityle of the period. 

Vraooamlam, R. (vsro-Ka/uuir). A hospital. 

KoUtm, R. ifiolQ, to marii). A slave 

branded with a hot iron. 

Vote of • Boom. The vibrations of the air 
in a chamber or vaulted space produce a musical 
note proper to the dimensions and other con- 
ditions of the place, which a good musical ear 
can recognize and idenlify. [.See T. S. Smilk's 
Acoustics, pp. 83—87.1 
ITottinfiUin White. While lead. (See Car- 

VOTtmbtr (Lat. fumtm, nine). The ninth 
month of the Roman year, which began with 
March. It consistedoriginally of thirty days, bat 
Julius Ciesar added one to iL Augustus, how- 
Ever, reduced it to its original number. 

Vowtd, Her. Coiled m a knot, as a snake. 
The illustnUion (Fig. 490) ia the ordinary device 
of the house of Savoy — the "true lovers' knot ;" 
with the Latin motto, *> It binds but constrains 

Xowal, O. E. (Fr. »orf, Irom tiaialis). A 
cry of joy ; properly that at Christmas, of jiw 
for the birth of the Saviour. It origitkally signi- 
fied the feast of Christmas. 

Vnbiluliim, R. A shed used as a bam ; it 
was situated dcse to the threshing-floor. 

■uMlla, KuMllu, R. A kind of pillory 
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for keeping men and uiimnls in a fixed posi- I 
tion. It was made use or in sui^^l operations, | 




Fig. 490, Ni 



dTSivo: 



■oninwtin {iiumuina, coined money). The 
science of coins and med»ls. The earliest 
known coins were issued by the Greeks, pro- 
bably in the 8lh century b.c (See the Article 
in the Entytlofadia Britan., 8th edition, from 
which reference can be taken to exhaustive 
treatises on the various ramifications of this 

Vommnd, Persian. A carpet of fell much 
used in Persia. 

Hnn'i Tbread. A kind of thread fonnerly 
made to a large extent in Paisley. 



Hun't Work (Fr. ceuvre de nannain). As 
early as the 14th century needlework was gene- 
rHlly so described. Ancient lace is still so called 
in many parts of the country. 

VnsunM [Hovemdime; from niniem, nine, 
and dia, days). Roman weeks 1 tHe nomen' 
clature including the day before and that after 
the seven days. The name wa.s given to the 
weekly nrin^-days at Rome. 

HnpU, 'S..{tmha, to wed). A married woman. 

VnnmbBT^ Vaia. Fig. 491 is one of the 
gems, of the Renaissance period, i&sucd from 
Nuremberg ; a vase with portraits heightened 
with enamels and gold, (yacfurmari,) 

Vorhag (Sardinian Noraga). Primitive 
building! in the island of Sardinia, of remote 
antiquity, having turrets as hu;h as 30 to 60 
feet, and containing stoties of 100 cubic feet 
each in their structure. [See Waring, Stent 
MmuiruHis.] 

VuTipall. An old English game like trap, 
bat, and ball. It is played with a iiUle, a fwr, 
and a tficU. When the end of the tfieli is struck 
with the Utile, the mir rises into the air, &c. 

Fnt. In Chiistiaa symbolism, an emblem of 



Fig. 499. Mymphieian of Ettiim, Dar Kome. 

the Divinity of Christ hidden in His manhood. 
St. Augustine has a long treatise on the sym- 
bolism of the husk, shell, and kernel of the nut. 
(Strut, di ttmp. Dcminic. anlt JValiv.) 
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Hut OIL This medium for colour-grinding is 
derived from the walnut ; as a vehicle it is pre* 
ferred to linseed oil, and is the quickest diyer. 
(See Mediums, Oils.) 

Vntmeg Ornament, Arch. A common fea- 
ture in Early English work in the north of 
England, but not in the south. It resembles 
half a nutmeg, and is carved at certain dis- 
tances apart in the hollow of a dripstone at 
St. Marys Church, Nunmonkton, Yorkshire. 

Knttoo, Hind. A nose-stud or ornament 
worn by Indian women, often set with bril- 
liants, rubies, emeralds, and pearls. 

Hynphwnwi, Hymphenm (v^ik^oiov and rv/u- 
^7or). Literally, a building consecrated to the 
nymphs. It was a large and richly*decorated 
chamber, with columns, niches, and statues, and 



a fountain in the centre. Nymphsea were often 
erected near the head of a spring, and formed 
cool and agreeable retreats. r'Sg, 492 represents 
a portion of the ruins of the nymphaeum of 
Egeria, near Rome ; and Fig. 493 the interior of 
the nymphaeum at Nismes, restored. In Chris- 
tian times the fountains or cisterns coounon at 
Xht doors of churches were called nymphaa. 

Kymphf. Inferior goddesses of the moun- 
tains, forests, waters, or meadows. Those pre- 
siding over rivers, &c.,were Ocbanides,Naiads, 
Nereids ; those over mountains, Oreiads ; 
those over woods and trees, Dryads and 
Hamadryads ; those over valleys, NAPiCifE, 
&C. They were represented in art as beautiful 
youne women. The waters of Hades had their 
presiding nymphs, the Avbrnales. 



o. 



was used as a numeral by the ancients to 

represent 11, and with a dash over it (0) to 
denote 11,000. 

0, O. £. Anything circular. Shakspeare 
calls the stars ♦* those fiery O's." 

Oak-apple Day, O. £. The 29th of May, in 
commemoration of the escape of King Charles in 
the oak-tree. 

Oak-tree, the emblem of virtue, force, and 
strength, is frequently introduced in ancient 
sculpture. In Christian art an attribute of St. 
Boniface, in allusion to his cutting down a 
Druidical oak. 

Oaiii (from the Coptic ouah^ a resting-place). 
One of the verdant spots that occur at mtervals 
in the deserts of Africa ; hence anv fertile spot 
in a desert^ with the obvious symbolical applica- 
tion. 

Oast-hooM, O. £. A kiln for drying hops. 

Oban. The principal gold coin of Japan, 
worth about 4/. zs. 

Obba, Gr. and R. (&m3<(). A drinking- 
vessel of earthenware or wood, probably fimnd- 
shaped ; hence — 

Obbatni, Gr. and R. Made in the shape of 
an <^ba, that is, terminating in a point. The 
term is often applied to the cap of the 
Dioscuri. 

Obelisk (d3«X((rK0f, lit. a small spit). Also 
called a needle. A tall, rectangular, monolithic 
column, of slightly pyramidal shape, invented 
by the Egyptians ; in nearly every case they 
are covered from the base to the top, and on all 
four sides, with hieroglyphic symbols^ (Fig* 494*) 

Obenm. The king of the fairies. 



Obex, R. {objicioj to obstruct). Any contriv- 
ance to keep a door closed, such as a bolt, lock, 
latch, iron bar, &c. 

Oblata, Chr. The sacred bread. This word 
was more commonly applied to the unconsecrated 
loaf, and Hostia to the consecrated. (For par- 
ticulars respecting the preparation and the form 
of oidaUSf see the article Elements in Smith 
and Cheetham^ Diet, of Christian Antiquities^ 
In the same manner Oblati were lay-brothers 
in a monastery who had not taken the vows. 

Oblate. Flattened or shortened like the 
earth at the poles. The earth is an oblate 
spheroid. 

Oblationarinm, Chr. A small table placed 
near the high altar, or at the end of one of the 
side aisles, on which the people laid their offer- 
ings. It was also used, when in the choir, to hold 
the sacred utensils in place of the credence-table. 
In the Greek Church the oblationaHum is still 
used for the bread, wine, and sacred vessels 
required in the mass. 

Oble, Oblete (Lat. oblata\ 'O. E^ The con- 
secrated wafer distributed to communicants at 



mass. 



'* Ne Jhesu was nat the obU 
That reysed was at the sacre." 



{Harl. MS.) 

Hence, a wafer-cake, sweetened with honey, 
and made of the finest wheaten bread. 

Oboe or Hantboy (from Fr. haut^ high, and 
bois, wood). A wind instrument like a flute, 
sounded through a reed. 

Obolo, Mod. A copper coin, worth about 
a halfpenny, circulated in the Ionian Islands. 
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Fig. 494. Egyplian Obeliik. 

of a ilmchm. The obolos in later times was of 
bronze ; but in ihe best tiroes of Athens it was 
of silver. Its value in the .i^inetan alandaid 
was i'i66 of a penny. 

ObnMBna, Chr. Obscene representations fre- 
quently met with in Christian iconography, 
which, according to De Canmont, are "to warn 
the faithful that they ought to enter the temple 
with pure hearts, leaving outside ail the passioirs 
that soil the soul." 

Obiidlan. A volcanic glass Ibtind near vol- 
canoes, used in antiquity for the manufacture of 
mirrors, axes, knives, &c {See GlASS.) 

Obttrspilniii, R. A long leather strap 
(aiUfHtum) worn as a fastening to Ihe enfida. 

Obttrigillnm, R. A shoe, the sides cf which 
were lengthened into a tappet over the 

ObtUMBlDB, Obtiir«iB«ntan], R. {ohtiiro, to 



I stop ap). A stopper for the neck of a bottle 
or the mouth of a vessel. 

ObT«TH. or a com, the face, or side which 
bears the principal symbol. Theotherside is the 
Revgrsb. 

Deal, Span. Coarse silk. 

Oteabu, R. (iiKB&n). A kind of spoon. 

Oeddtntal Dianumd. A precious stone of 
inferior hardness and beauty. 

OeonltAtlon. The disappearance or eclipse 
of one heavenly body behind another. 

OoellAta, K, (lit. marked with ocelii or spots). 
Marbles used as playthings by children. 

Oetllfttad. Full of eyes ; said of a peacock's 
tail. (See Fig. 398.} 

Oehis. Argillaceous earth of different colours 
which, when hnely ground, is used as a pigment. 
Rfd tKhre is a form of specular iron ore ; brtntrit 
Bchn is a variety of najmatile. The ydiow 
echra become red when calcined, but the 
finest reds are made from those which are brown 
in the bed. Native red ochre is called red 
ehalk or rtddU in England. Spanish Brown, 
Indian Ktd, Vtnttian Red, and the yellow 
ochres have nearly the same composition. The 
other ochres are known as Oxford, Roman, and 
It oikris, and as ttrra di Sienna and umbtr. 
They are all valuable and durable pigments for 
oil, water, or enamel painting. (See AmaTITA.). 

Ocre*, K. Agreave; apieceof armour which 
covered the shin-bone from below the knee to 
the ankle. It was generally richly ornamented 
by designs embossed or chased upon it. (Modem 
Jambes.) 

OoUgon. A figure of eight equal sides, con- 
sidered as an emblem of regeneration ; conse- 
Juently the proper form for baptistries and fonts. 
Fairkidl.) 

Oet«bedran. A solid contained by eight equal 
sides, which are equilateral triangles. 

OotMtyle, R. (iinTii-<rTuAat). An txtoityle 
portico is a portico having eight columns in 
front ; ottastyU pediment, a pediment supported 
by eight columns. The pediment of the Par- 
thenon at Athens, from wtiich the Elgin Mar- 
bles come, is an acUutyte. 

Oet*T«. (1) In Music, the longest interval 
in the diatonic scale ; as from do to do, or C to 
C. (2) Chr. Eight days, or the eighth dav after 
a Church festival (the festival being included) 
kcplas a repetition or prolongation of thefeslivaL 
It is a Western custom unknown to the Eastern 
Church. 

Ootob«T. The eighth month of the old Roman 
year, but the tenth in the calendar of Numa, 

iulius Ccesar, &c. It was sacred to Mars, and a 
orse called the Oftoi(r i^hm was annually sacri- 
ficed to Mars. 

Oetofoil, Her. A double guair^eil; the 
diffa-iiia of a ninth son. 

OataphoreR or Octaphorax, Gr. and R. 
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(iicr4fo)»r). A lilter {Iteliia) borne by eight 

yOenlarinm, Med. Lat. 
^e Mnow slil or open- 
ig for the sight in a hel- 
let. (See Fig. 495.) 
Oenln*, Chr. A round 
indow of frequent oc- 
irreace in the tympioum 
r (he pediment in Latin 
isilicas, a.nd occasion- 
ly in certain churches 
rihe lllh century. 
Od« (^j), a song). A 
lort lyrical poem, in- 
nded lo be svaie to the 
:conipaniment o? an in- 
rument, especiaUy the 
rt; htticc the ctpres- 
3n lyrie poetry. 
OdMB (V^T>ri iih,a. 
ing). A small theatre 
Athens, built by Peri- 
' ir musical perform- 
By analogy, the 
name was applied lo any 
theatre built on a dtcular phui and covered with 
a roof, like that of Athens, shown in Fig. 496. 



Fig. ,95- Oculariun 



Tib. 49J. Groimd-plin of a Gnck houK. 
gallery with a paved Hoor, forming a walk 
round the apartment ; above these pillars others 
were placed, one-fourth less in height j and 
between the upper columns were placed win- 
dows ; and the aius CytUenas, which looked 
to the north, and, iF possible, faced gardens, 
to which it open»l by folding-doors, was a 
summer-house. (See DOMUS.) 

(EU-de-bonT, Arch. A small round or oval 
window ir 



(EUl«u. {See Dili 



s.} 



(Enoehot <Gr. 
«r»t, wine, and 
Xif, to pour). 
An earthen vase 
used lo take 
the T 



the 






Fig. 496. Ground-pl 



ori>ieO< 



fEtot, (Eew, Or. (iIitiit). A Greek house ; 
the term, however, denoted rather a large 
apartment resembling the atrium, but entirely 
shut in, lliat is to say, without impluvium. 
lo Fig. 497, A is Ihc a^;us ; B. C, two 
rooms forming offices ; D, a tablinum ; E, a 
portico ; G, the entrance to the house ; H, 
work-rooms; I, the tricliniam. (Eeus Irtra- 
ilylut was a house in which four columns 
supported the roof; aau Corinthiui, having 
one order of columns supporting an ari ' ' 



:. <£nDcho4, deccvued 
ifufA^ri, or tKinds 



distribute it 
cups. It is the 
vase carried by 
the goddesses, and 
used for libations, 
(Figs. 498. 498 a.) 
WMf'iionmf.'fi. 

and R. (oi'm- 
^par). A light 
case or basket for 
carrying wine. 

(EnojwUsiii.Gr. 
and R. («:»- 
iii\tai). The shop 
of a dealer who 
sold wine lo be 



a3» 

carried away ; distinct frmn the taiema i 
or deversaria, which was a public lavem. 

OBudiz, R. A string by which the oftx, 
or cap worn by the fUmens, Snlians, or other 
meiobets of priestly coU^es, was fastened under 
the chin. 

OArtOTlft, Chr. (l) The anthems sung in a 
Christian chnrch while the oblations were re- 
ceived ; mentioned by Isidorus, a.d. 595 : 
"Offertoria qiue 
in sacrificioTum 
lioaorecanuntar." 
I (2) lA^e pUles, 
I which, in the 
Christ ian 
diurclies of Gaul, 
served to collect 
the bread which 
theChrislians had 
just laid on the 
altar. A beau- 
I tifui specimen of 
I such dishes, found 
in Siberia in 1867, 
and described by 
Rossi, is 6 inches 
in diameter, and 
weighs I i lbs. It 
has a relief in 
rtpetasi work, 
consisting of a 
cross planted on a 
Fig.«Ba.(£iiochii(,«Wiiw-jiig, small globe slud- 
inblnskglaiedeirtheni™™. j^j „i,i, 5(3^, 
beneath which 
issue the four rivers of Paradise : and on either 
side stand two nimbed angels, holding a rod in 
the left hand, and raising their right hand 
towards the cross in token of adoration. De 
Rossi rwirds this dish as the *-orlt of Byianline 
goldsmiuis of the 6ih ceniuiy. (3) At Rome, 
acolytes went in and out among the people, and 
collected the offerings in napkins of hne linen or 
richer material called also offirioria. 

OSntoriM, in Egyptian archseology, are offer- 
ings made to the gods, of various ^uipes ; such 
as outstretched hands supporting a cup, or 
spoons of ivory, wood, or bronze, the handle of 
which is formed by a human figure. 

Offieiua, R. A workshop, in contradistinc- 
tion to laiema, a Store, and apot&eca, a shop ; 
thus, q^ina arariorum was a goldsmith's 
workshop; d^ciRQ^J^ntun, a fiiller's establish- 
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One of the Italian literary aca- 
demies. They bore for their device a bear, 
roused from bis natural heaviness by the stings 
of bees, with the motto, " Stings (or points) wUl 
^uirpen steel. " (Fig. 499. ) 

Ogam, Celtic. Ihe sacred writing of the 
Druids. (Cf. Ogham.) 



I^B-« 



Devic 



K Offuscati Aadcm) 



by means of four centres, so as to be alter- 
nately concave and convex. It was fre- 
qaently employed in bfteenth-century monu- 
ments, and its constant recurrence in the lailr 
Galhie or Bamboyant architecture has given 
rise to its Fijench name of ogami. 

Ogham. A kind of short-hand writing or 
cipher in use among the ancient Irish. {S. ) 

Oglval*, Fr. A French architectural term 
of constant occurrence, applied to the architec- 
ture of the mediceval period in France, during 
which the poinltd arch was used. 

Ogive, Fr. Arch. A feitiitd arch ; tua the 

Ogintte, Arch. A small ogee. 

OgTtu, Her. A pellet or black rotmdle. 

OU Faulting was introduced in Flanders by 
the brothers Van Eyck in 1410, and in Italy by 
Antonello da Messina in or about 1455. 

OUleU or OylflU. Loopholes. . 

Oili. The fixed oils used in painting are 
linterd, Toalnut, and pcffy, purified and rendered 
drying by the addition of litAargt. They 
should be pale in colour, limpid, and trans- 
parent, and should dry quickly : mii eil \lt a. 
few hours, linietd in a day, and popfy oil in 
thirty-six to forty hours. The essential oils used 
in painting are hirpenlitu, for diluting the pig- 
ments ground in oil, and ipike, or lavender, for 
wax and enamel painting. 

OlnaraaU, Gr. i<ut-ipv<rit). (See Arysti- 

O^tmant-boz, in Christian art, is the attri- 
bute of St. Mary Magdalene, St. Joseph of 
Arimathtea, and other saints. 
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Oi-rend in winter), is the place where Ihe fine 
faiences, usually called Henti II. ware, were 
made. " Here is Fiutice," says M. Jacquemart, 
" in the 16th centui^^ in possession o[ a pottery, 
the discoveiT of which is attributed 300 years 
later to England," There are only about fifty 
pieces known, five of which may be seen in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Okal, Egyp. A caravanserai. A laif^ 
covered court surrounded by two stories of 

Elleries, of which the lower is used as shops, 
:.,' and the upper one as lodging. rooms. 
Oldham, A coarse kind of doth originated 
at Oldham in Norfolk, lanf. Richard II. 
OllbMnun. A gum-resin used for incense. 
OUphant, A.S. An elephant ; hence n hunt- 
ing-horn of ivory. 
OliTS. A blue-grey colour j violet mixed with 

OUT«(-tiee). (1) In Christian art, the em- 
blem of peace and concord, and frequent on 
early Chrisliaa tombs in the catacombs, with or 
without the dove. (3) Arch. Its leaf was intro- 
duced into sculpture by the ancients, in wreaths 
or nilands. The Corinthian order is enriched 
with o/nw^leaTcs, as are almost all the antiques at 
Rome of this order. (3} R. The iirrona oUagina, 
an honorary wreath made of olive-lcaves, was 
conferred by the Romans on soldiers and com- 
manders through whose instrumentality a triumph 



had been obtained when thejwere not personally 
present in the action. (4) Or. Itwas the eiive-ttee 
that Minerva caused to spring from the ground 
in the citadel at Athens. (5) The colour and 
grain of the wood, and of the root portion espe- 
cially, are very beautiful, and valuable for de- 
corative and cabinet work. 

OUvatta. A Flemish name \ot poppy ail. 

Ollvin*. A variety of chryseliti of a dark 
green, commonly called bottle-green colour. 

OllA, R. An earthenware vessel of very 
common make. It resembled our flower-pots, 
but had swelling sides, and was covered with a 
lid. It was used for cookit^g meal and vege- 
tables and for preserving grapes (teiia oUana), 
and as a cineiaty um {alia ossuaria or cineraria). 
Hence— 

OUa<padTld«, Sp. A stew of meat and vege- 
tables mixed, common in Spain. The word is 
used to describe any other incongruous mixture. 

Ollarinm, R. A niche in 3. sepulchral cham- 
ber, in which the olla esiuaria was placed. (See 
CiNKRARiuu, Fig. 160.) 

Olpi, Gr. (dXni). A kind of arybailia with a 
curved handle, but no spool (ot^nolly a leather 
oil-flask). 

Olympiad, Gr. ('OAu^alot). The period of 
four years between Iwo consecutive celebrations 
of the Olympic games. Tbe first Olympiad 
began B.C. 776. 

Oljmpto QaziH, Gr. Games instituted by 
Hereules in honour of Jupiter Olympius j they 
were the most ancient and celebrated in all 
Greece. Theyderived iheirni 
in Greece, where Ihey were celebrated, 
were finally suppressed by Theodosius, a.d. yj^. 

Ombr*. A kind of damask. 

Ombro*. The name for a particular quality 
oi madder. 

Omophagl, Gr. (itiu-^Ayei, sc Svtk, i. e. 
Ileah-eating banquets). Festivals held at Chio 
and Tencdos in honour of Bacchus. 

OnophaTlan. (i) An article of female dress, 
worn on the ihmlders. (2) A vestment of the 
Greek Church, consisting of a long woollen band 
with embroidered crosses. It is typical of the 
lost sheep borne home on tbe shoulders of the 
Shepherd. 

OnagsT, OnagTD*, R. An engine for hurLng 
stones of great size. 

Onignlo or Vleolo. A variety of the onyx, 
with a deep'brown ground, on which is a band 
of bluish white, used for nuking cameos. 

OnoeesUnn. Fabulous animals, half man, 
half ass. 

OnyahDmAnef (onyx, a nail) . Divin^ion by 
means of the marks on the nails of the hands. 

Onyx (Oviif, a finger-nail). ( I ) A general name 
for the varieties of the agate which con- 
sist of allen»te layers of white, brown, or 
black, greatly valued by the ancients for cameos. 



n Olyinpia, 
.ted. They 
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In the Chrislian symbolism the onyx typifies 
Innocence and candour. (See Onicoixi.) (3) 
The name has also been applied by the ancients 
to Oiiental alabaster. (3} Onyx marble was a 
name given to Algerian marble from Oran, of 
which "pure white, brilliant red, golden yel- 
low, and hues of green, with every variety of 
siriation and Hocculence, exist." [Seethe 5j/i7i/- 
,WA-™,xiv. 489.1 

Opa.Opt, Gr.Aich. (^). A cavity in which a 
tie-bewn [Ugnum) rests ; whence Ihe space in- 
cluded between two ^al or ligna was called 
mtlopa or inttrligtiuiH. 

OpMity. Want of IraRsparencr. 

(^aion, Gr. Arch. The i>anels on a ceiling 
formed by the intersection of its beams. 

Opal, A semi-lmnspareni slone, remarkable 
for the play of colours thai it exhibits. Three 
varieties are, the eriintal opal, called also the 
noble opal and the karliquin opal, remarkable 
for ils flashes of brilliant colours havin__ 
triangular disposition. The affrction that Ihe 
ancients entertained for this beautiful gem was 
unbounded. The Roman senator Nonuius pre- 
ferred exile to parting with a brilliant opal the 
size of a tilbert which Marc Antony coveted. 
Theyfn opal is furnished principally by Mexico- 
Its colour, more pronounced than that of the 
aitnlal opal, and Ihe carmine or vinous red tint 
of ils Arcs, permit it to be easily recognized. 
The common opal displays very liltle fire ; its 
colour is milk-while, which, joined to a texture 
«xlrcmely homi^neous, renders it semi-tr 
parent. [Z. Oitula/ail.] 

Opal Dlaii, called also Milk-white Glass ; 
prepared for globes to lamps, &c. 

O^ftlM, Opalia, R. Festivals of Ops, the 
wife of Saturn, which were held every year on 
the fourteenth of the calends of January (iglh of 
December). 

Opaleieant. Having a play of colours like 
ihe opal. 

Open-tida, O. E. The season between 
Epiphany and Ash- Wednesday, when marriages 
were publicly solemnized. 

Op*n. A lyrical drama set to music ; origi- 
nated at Florence in the l6lh century. [Con- 
sult Doni (passim), Atitaga ManfmSini, Signo- 
rtlli, &C. ; also Ur. Surmys Tourt and 
Corrcspondtnii, and Grimm' t ComtponiUnei.\ 

Optnullim, R. A cover for any kind of 
earthenware vessel. 

Ophklaide (Of 11, a serpent, and nAili, a key). 
A wind instrument of brass or copper made in 
the form of a serpent. Generally, the bass of a 
military hand. 

0plliaauuie7, Or. Divinalinn by snakes. 

(^hiomorplMiu. Snake-shaped. 

<^biU or OpUoliU, Green porphyry or 
Sekpentinb. 

Opbitaa, Chr. A sect which art>se in the and 



century in (he Christian Churdi. Tbeyb^eved 
that the Serpent who tempted Eve was Christ Inm- 
sclf. They are also caLed ScKPENTiNiAKS- (.T) 









Oplaa Bpolia, R. The "spoils of honoar," 
consisting of armour set uj) as a trophy and 
dedicated in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius at 
Rome. These were spoils taken from the chief 
of a hostile army, who had been liilled by the 
hand of a Roman general. Plutarch assettx 
that the ipoHa opima were actually taken only 

Qpinioni, Her. A fabulous heraldic monster; 
a dragon before and a lion behind, with a camel's 
tail 

OpUthodomoi, Gr.(i*ir0j-S>rui). Latin, ?«•■ 
tioum. A small chamber placed at the back 
of a temple, to which Ihe priests alone had 
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OporoUiM*, Gc.iiwmpa-f^iiti). A store-hous 
for fruits. 

Oppidan. At Eton College, a boy who i 
not a king's scholar, and boards in ihe town. 







OppldwD, R. A foititied town, and thence 
the mass of buildings occupying (he extremity 
of a circus, in which were (he stalls for the 
chariots and horses i^ar^erts). Fig. 502 gives 
a representation of the ofpidum in the drcus of 
Caracalla. 

Optioal CoTTHition is a name given to the 
task of adapting art objects, or architectural 
proportions and ornaments, to the circumstances 
of distance or comparison in which they are to 
be exhibited. Belzoni observes that the heads 
of colossal Egyptian statues are proportionally 
larger than the lower members. (For numerous 
examples of this contrivance, see the article in 
the Architectural PuMicMioa Sodttys Dk- 
liomtTy.) 

Optiti (Gr. (iTTBjiai, to see). The science of 
the nature and properties of light ; of its changes 
as it penetrates or 1$ reflect^ or absorbed oy 
bodies ; of the structure of the e^e, and the 
laws of vision ; and of instruments m connexion 
with sight. It is thus closely connected with 
the science of colour, and the arts in general. 
The earliest treatise extant on this science is 
Euclid's Optica tt Caisptrica. (Cf. Dr. Smith's 
Optics, &c.) 

Optigiaph. A telescope for copying land- 
scapes. (See Claude Glass.) 

OptoitTfttnm, K. (AittJ), brick, and OTpotT^v, 
strewn). A brick pavement, often arranged in 
a herring.boned pattern, as in the Opus Sfica. 

TUM. (Fig. 509.) 

Opu AlbArlimi. (See Stucco.) 

Opoi AlexandriniLm. A mosaic flooring 



much used by the Romi 



isistlng ofgeo- 
mly two kinds 
. . :e ground. (See 

MusivuM Opus.) 

Opni ATanenm (spider-work), A kind of 
embroidery, 13th century; modem "guipure 



Opni Coantnin. Appliqu^ work in embroi- 
dery. (See Appliqu£.> 

Opu FUatoiiom. A kind of embroiderr, 
t4th century ; modem " filet brodi." 

Opna Qnecnm, R. Inlaid pavement. (See 
MusivuM Opus.) 

Opn* InMltnm, R. A Roman method of 
building; the con it ruction of walls of very small 
rough stones, not laid in courses, but held toge- 
ther by the mortar. 



Kf. yi4. pKudiu 






Opu laanttim, R. A Roman mrthod of 

building, ol courses of flat tiles, the moat durable 
of all. Such courses were also introduced in 
the other kinds of stone and brick walls, in 
which they served as bond-courses, and also 
kept the damp from rising from the ground. 



Fig. S05. MuDVum opm. ' 

Opu KhiLthbi. Mosaic. (See Musivuu.) 

Opus Peatiiwiim( comb, wrought). Wovenwork 
imitating embroidery. 

Opu PhryglaiLnm, R. Fine embroidery. 
(See Orphrby.) 

Opu Plnnuulau (feather-stitch). Embroidery 
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Tig. )a6. FKudisodoiDum opiu. 

Opti* PMnd-lM-domnm, Gr. (lit. gvasi-eyual 
slructure). A Greek method of building in 
which the courses arc (i) parallel aikd unequal. 



I'>B-S°V Gate of Lioru at Mycuue. 

but regular among themselves, as in Fig. 506 ; 
or (3) irregular altogether, as in the Gale ol 
Lions at Mycenae Fig. 507 (or in Fig. 504). 



Opvi Pnltluriott (cushion-sljle). Embroi- 
dery like modem Berlin \rork, generally used 
for cushions. 

Opoi B«tianUtui, R. A Roman method o( 



sembling the meshes of a ml. 



I onuunenUt satfac« . 



embling the 1 

OpulptMl 



itnn, R. Herring-bone masonry. 



Fig.s 






^vhu; b; 



Her. The metal gold, expressed in en- 
by small dots, as on Fig. 375. 
-lut, Fr. Leather stamped in gold, 
usea as hai^ngs in the 16th and 17th ceo- 

On, R. The cable which fastened the stem 
of B ship to the shore, while the ANCORALBkept 
her head out to sea. 

Ork. An old Saxon coin of 16 or 20 pence 

OTMlg*. The colour formed by the mixture 
of 5 parts of red and 3 parts of yellow. It is 
the complementary of blue. The nearest pig- 
ment is cadmitiin yiUaw. 

Orange Cbrama. A sub-chromate of lead, 
which yields a beautiful orange pigment. 

OrsMg* Maddat-Uke. (Sec Maddbr.) 

OrMiK« WniniD. (See Minium.) 

Oiu>K« TwniUlail. A durable pigment for 
oil and water colours, in colour resembling red 
lead. 

Onnge Tallow. A yellow inclining lo red, 
represented by molybdate of lead. {Atuitd, 
Eltmenlary Caurst.) 

Onngv-trM. In Christian art, symbol of the 
" Heavenly Bride." 

Onnti, It. The lume ^ven to certain male 
and female figures found in the catacomb fres- 
coes at Rome, represented with the hands spread 
in the Eastern altitude of prayer. 

Oraritin, R. A scarf or handkerchief thrown 
to the crowd in a circus, to wave to the chariot- 
drivers. In Christian archceoli^y, (l) A scarf 
affixed to the pastoral staff; as early as the 
I3lh century. (l) The stole. (3) The border 
of an ecclesiastical vestment. {FlatulU.) (See 
Stole, Sudarium.) 

Orb. One of the emblems of sovereienty 
with which kings are solemnly invested at Uieir 
coronation. It is a globe surmounted by a cross, 
and is held in the palm of the left hand. In 
An it is a common attribute of the Infant 
Saviour. 

Otea, Gr. and R (iCpinr or Spx") < A.n earthen- 
ware vessel of large size, but smaller than the 
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OraliMtn, Gr. and R. {lfx^<"f^ i-«' d&ncing- 



place). The lowest pait of the Greek and 

~ '* " Lilly occupied by thechor 

on woicli sacrifices 



Roman Ihnttes - usually occupied by the chorus. 
It contained an altar, on whi'- - -"--- -- 
Bacchus were sometimes made. 



OrahMtriiia. A modem mu»cal instrument 
invented by Poulleau. It was shaped like a 
pianoforte with similar finger- keys, and the 
sounds were produced by the friction of a bow 
upon strings. 

Oreheibrlon. A modem portable ornn, in- 
vented by the Abbe Vt^ler aboat 17^. A 
similarly-named Instrument invented in 1 796 by 
Konz, a Bohemian, consisted of a pianofoite 
combined with some organ-stops. 

Oraola. Diminutive oSerea. 

Order. In classical architecture, a column 
entire; i.e. base, shaft, capital, and entablature. 
There are usually said to be five ardtrs : the 
Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com* 

Ordanof KniKhtkood. (See Knichthood.) 

Ordlnarr, Her. An early principal charge of 
a simple character. 

OrMd. A mountain-nymph. 

Oren, R. ipra, the mouth). A snaffle-bit 
for horses. 

OniUer, Her. A cushion or pillow. 

OnllUttM, Fr. Ear-pieces on hehnets ; 15th 
and i6th centuries. 

OrtraTi. The gold, silver, or silk em- 
broidery on rich garments, chiefly sacerdotal 
ornaments. The term has tvni derivations] 



some derive it from aurnta Fkrygium, because 
the Phrygians, who were excellent embroiderers, 
were considered to have Invented the style ; 
others take it to be from aumm fraama 
(broken). In medieval Latin the term for 
orfrays was tmrifrigia, imri/risa, auri/rtnii, and 



ortrays was a 



Fig. jio. Regili or Portable Organ. 



large organ existed in Westminster Abbey in the 
10th century. Portable organs called also Re- 
gals were also common. The antique organs 
had no key-boards, which were introduced in 
the I Ith century, simultaneously with the inven- 
tion of the mosical siavt. (Cf. Hvdraui.a.) 
The Keoals or portable organ is an attribute 



Orguditmu, O. E. A mudcal i: 

resembling the modem hurdy-gurdy, played by 
two persona, of whom one tamed the handle, 
while the other played the keys. 

Orguiolyrloui. A musical instrument in- 
vented in Paris in 1810 b^ M. de !jL Vtra. It 
consists of a pianoforte with two rows of keys, 
and contains twelve different wind instruments, 
viz. three flutes, an oboe, a clarionet, a bassoon, 
hortis, tmmpet, and fife. 

OiguuiiM. Thrown sUk of a very fine tex- 
tare. {S.) 

OrgiM, Gr. {.tpya). Festivals of Bacchas at 
which all who were present were carried away 
by frenzy. The same term was also used to 
denote the festivals of Ceres and those of the 

Org^M, Fr. Med. (i)Piecesoftimber, pointed 
and shod with iron, hung like a portcullis over 
a gateway, to be let down in cose of attack. 
(2) An arrangement of gun-barrels, the pre- 
cursor of the mitrailleuse. (S.) 

Orgyia (from h*-r; to extend). A Greek 
measure of length, representing 'the distance 
from end to end of the ouittrrtcAed amis, or the 
height of the human figure. It was equal to 
four cubits or six feet, and was one-hundredth 

I of a stadium. 

Oriehalenm (from tptt and x<<Aiit>, i.e. 
mmintatn bnmti). A metallic compound, akin 

 to copper and bronze, which was highly prized 
by the ancients. It was probably brass. 

' OrUl or Oriole, Chr. {erielum, a little en- 

' trance). A projecting angular window, gene- 
rally triangular or pentagonal in shape. A large 
bay or recessed window in a church or in an 
BpartmenL The word has been used in many 
senses, with the general meaning of a recess 
within or a projection from a building. A small 
oratory. 

Orimtetlim, Chr. The arrangement of a 

: church by which a worshipper faces the <asi at 
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t royal barnier of 
Fmnce, coloared purple-aiure and gold. It vai 
split into five points, uid sometimes bore upon 
it a lailire wavy, from the «nt« of which 
golden rays divei^;ed. 

OrlUon, Fr. A mass of earth lined with a. 
wall on the shoulder of a bastion, for (he pro- 

Orle. (i) Arch. 

A fillet or lislel 
placed beneath the 
ovolo of a capital. 
(2) In Heraldry, a 
subordinarv formed 
of a border of a 
shield which is 
charged upon ano- 
ther and s larger 
Fig.s... OH««crBt-wT«.li. g^[^,j (jj f^g 

wretlth or torse which encircled the crest, com- 
posed ordinarily of silk of two colours twisted 
together, and representing the principal metal 
Bi^ tincture in ine wearer's armorial bearings. 

OilMM. A cloth made of worsted and 

Orlo. A Spanish musical instniment 
Orlop-dMk of a ship. That over the hold, 
on which the cables are stowed. 

Onnoln, Fr. {or, gold, and mou/w, ground). 
72-43 copper, lya zinc, and 2-65 tin ; used for 
cheap jewellery, &c Mosaic geld, anolhername 
for such a metal, is composed of 65 copper and 

Orsoln Taniiah. A copper, bronze, or 
imilalion-gold varnish. 

Oniithra, R. {hfnSir'). A poultry-yard or 

Or^MTian, O. E. A kind of lute. (HaUi- 
reeU.) 

Orpliwn. A musical instrument. 

Or^iTBf. An old English word for sold 
embroidery, from the Latin aurifkrygmm. (Sec 
Orfrays.) 

Oiplmant (Lat aurifiigmtntum ; Ang. king's 
ycllom). A yellow pigment of arsenic with 
sulphur, or, when the an^nic predominates, an 
orange colour. The finest native orpiment 
comes from Persia, and is called goldin 

Or^n, O. E., contraction of Orpimant. 
YeUow arsenic. 

Omrf. A machine for representing in a 
model the motions and relative positions of the 
heavenly bodies. 

OrriM or OrrU. A peculiar pattern in which 
gold or silver lace is worked. The edges are 
ornamented with conical figures, placed at 
equal distances, with spots between them. 

OrthoaUte, Gr. {ipeioTKra, i. e. standing 
upright). (i)Thefacingsof awalliconsistingof 



different materials from the internal part of it. 

(Fig. Sia.) (a) An ania or pilaster. 
Orthron. (See Hours of Prayer.) 
Otaot, plur. Osoinei, R. iot, mouth, and cane, 

to predict). A bird or birds from whose singing 

it was possible to draw auguries. 



Fig. ill. Onhouua. Fidag ofa Greek nil. 

Onhopborla, Gr. (irxs-fi^p'o, i. e. vine-branch- 
bearing). Athenian vintage festivals, instituted 
in honour of Bacchus and Ariadne by Thesens, 
or according to other authorities, in honour of 
Dionysus and Athena, in which those who 
look part carried vine-boughs loaded with grapes. 
The festival vms concluded by a race on the sea- 
shore from the temple of Bacchus to that of 
Minerva. The victor's piiie was a cup called 
PENTAPLOA,because it containedyfiw ingredients: 
wine, honey, cheese, meal, and oil. 

OvoUlatla, R. A swing. The Roman swil^ 
are represented having legs like a chair. 

OHtlU, R. (dimin. of <v, mouth or face). 
Small images or masks, generally of Bacchus, 
hung up in vineyards to ensure a good Crop, 
'■ " ''" "'ir^ from the 



and practically useful ti 



-e olf bird 



Pax-) 

OHUltmi and Otruilani, R. (01, a bone). A 
sarcophagus of earthenware, stone, or marble, in 
which the vessel containing the cremated ashes 
of the dead was placed. 

ONatnrv, Arch, {from the Italian ettaSura, 
skeleton). The skeleton or framework of a Gothic 
roof or a window. In the roof, the ossature com- 
prises the nerves, the transverse or longitudinal 
arches, the diagonal rib, &c. ; in a window, the 
iron framing. 

Ottean, Arch. An old (eim used to denote 
the rose placed in the upper part of a mullioned 
window; it was also applied to a rosace and a 
medallion. 

OitlDatt. An Italianlileraiyaoulemy, whose 
device was a pyramid blown from all quarters 
by the winds, with theeJjA'no/e moKo, "Fnatra" 



in). 
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OftioBi, R. A lobbyiiuide theentraucedoor 
of a Roman hoase, deep enough to contain a 
small porter's lodge on one side, and leading to 
an inner door wMch opened on the Atrium. 
The street door was called JanUA. (See 
DOMUS.) 

Oitrish E^t, Chr. 



pending 
bably inl 






triches 



.tches w 






lably introduced from the East by Crusaders. 



each ceutuiy assembled before proceeding lo 
place its votes {tabttla) in the ura {citla). It 
was divided into compartments approached 
throngh narrow passages called /cxfej QXpontiadi. 
Un entering, the citizens received their voting- 
tablets {Ittbilla), and when they had consulted 
within the enclosure, they passed out by another 



r mmdi the mor* 



 (Z)«,««rf« « Sfm- 



fish. 

Othone, Chr. (See Stole.) 

Ottone, It. Brass. 

Oablletttt, Fr. Subterranean dungeons, 
into which prisoners were thrown to be oublUs 
(forgotten). The side walls were in some cases 
armed with strong sharp blades, which cut the 
victims to pieces as they fell. It shoold be 
mentioned that in many cases cesspools have 
been mistaken for onblieltes. 

Oneh or Soughs, O. £. An ornament of the 
brooch kind ; a jewel (Mod.) The setting of 
a precious stone. 

Oodaaftrdet. Tapestry landscapes hrst truide 
■t that place ; called also ' ' tafisseria dt ver- 

Oomiia, Gr. (ah^ntuL, L e. in the air). A 
game at catch -ball. 

Oatlini, which has no reai existence in nature, 
is defined by Aristotle as tifia wtfttZ, "the 
boundary ol solid form." The only light and 
shade used in outUnes is the greater lightness or 
darkness of the lines. 

Ontri, Fr. Exaggerated, fantastic, absurd. 

Oral (Lai. irvum, an e^). The oval, fonned 
of a Gonlinuous curve, diners from the Ellipse, 
vhich is equally broad at both eods, in 
having one end narrower than (he other, and is 



OntiD. 






fool, and dressed in the togaprartextaof amagis- 
Irale, attended only by musicians, and knights 
and plebeians ; and the sacrifice by which the 
ceremony concluded was a ihrep (ovis) instead of 
a bull ; hence the word oBatiDn. 

Ovantory, Arch. The Clerestory. 

OvMttirt (Pr. cKoertMrt, an opening ; It. 
hnfinia). Instrumental music precedmg an 
opera, &c. 

0*il*, R. Literally, a ihttp-fald, and thence 
an enclosure in the Campus Martius in which 



and thence called quarterround. (2)Theechinus 
of the Doric capital. (3) An ornament composed 
of ^gs, separated either by tongues (Fig. 877) 
or by darts (Fig. 514). (See EcHlHUS.) 

Ovnin, Egf, R. 
Conical egg'Shaped 
balls which were phic- 
ed upon the spina of 

table supported by four 

columns. (Fig. SiS-) 

There was a second 

table at the other end 

of the spina, on which 

were placed small 

marble dolphins. Ovum 

Orphieum, or Orphic 

egg, was the mysterious 

^mbol employed by 

P; Oyum Orpheus to denote the 

Eel-itufJed liallii procreative principle 

with which the whole 

earth is pervaded. Omtm angvinum was an 

oval ball of glass worn by the Druids round 

their neck ; so named because, as was asserted, 

it wa; produced from the mingled saliva of two 

serpents {angtus). 

0«L With the Athenians the owl was the 
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emblem of prudence and wisdom ; the bird of 
Athen^. In Christian art it symbolizes darkness 
and solitude, and hence unbelief. 

Ox. In Christian art the attribute of St. 
Luke ; the emblem of the priesthood and of 
sacrifice. In representations of the Nativity an 
ox and an ass are commonly introduced. 

Oz-gall. The bile or bitter fluid secreted by 
the liver of the ox ; when refined it is used in 
oil and water-colour painting to fix and thicken 
the colours. (See Gall.) 

Oxford Oohre. An oxide of iron used as a 
pigment of a brownish yellow in oil and 
water colours. (See Ochre.) 

Oxide of Zino. A white pigment which is 
more permanent in resisting gases than the 
white lead. 



Oxides of Copper. The pigments derived 
from these were well known to the ancients. 
Modem pigments are Blue Verditery Brunswick 
GrefHf Verdigrisy and Emerald or ScheeUs 
Green (q.v.). 

Oxjoaphoi, Or. Small cymbals in the shape 
of vinegar-saucers. 

Oxybaphon (^|uj3(£^ov). A Greek term applied 
to a bell-shaped vase with a plain foot and a 
moulded rim, synonymous with the Latin Ace- 
tabulum (q.v.). 

Oyelet, Oylet. (See Oillets.) 

Oyer and Terminer. Ancient law-French. 
The words mean to hear and to determine^ and 
express the authority or commission given to 
an appointed court of justice. 



p. 



Paokfong or Pakfong. A Chinese name for 
Argentine, or German silver. 

Pfean (Gr. •Koxiaf), A hymn to Apollo, of 
gratitude or propitiation. It was also used 
as a battle-song before and afler an engage- 
ment. 

PaBnula, R. A thick cloak with a hole 
to put the head through ; it was furnished 
witn a hood, and was worn in travelling, or as a 
protection against cold and rain. 

Pagai, Hmd. A kind of short double oar, 
with broad ends resembling small scoops. 

Paganalia, Paganalee, R. A rustic festival 
which took place yearly towards the end of 
January or the beginning of February, seven 
days after the Senuntrua. It was the festival 
of villages {pc^^ and of villagers (pagam)^ 
whence its name. Sacrifices were offered in 
honour of Proserpine, ^[oddess of v^etation. 
As the old religion contmued to prevail in the 
villages long after that of Christ was established 
in the towns, the words pagan and unbeliever 
gradually became synonymous. 

Paganioa (sc. pild)^ R. A ball covered with 
leather and stuffed with feathers or down ; it 
took its name from the peasants or country 
people {pagani)t who used it for playing a game 
the nature of which is not known. 

Pagina, R. (lit a thing fastened). This 
term, wh^n synonymous with scheda^ signifies a 
page of paper, the page of a volume ; or else it 
serves to denote one of the columns of uniting 
which cover a sheet of paper. 

Pagoda, Hind. ( i ) A religious building of the 
Hindoos. The great ancient pagodas of India are 



monolithic temples hewn out of rocky moun- 
tains ; but the term is also applied to temples 
built in the open air. (2) Gold coins formerly cur- 
rent in India were called pagodas. 

Pagoda-itone. A limestone containing taper- 
ing fossil shells shaped like a Chinese pagDda 
at the top. 

Pagodxte. A stone much used by the 
Chinese for carving into pagodas and other 
ornaments. 

PagiM, R. Any lofty site in the country 
capable of being easily turned into a fortified 
post by means of a few siege works. The name 
was extended to the country surrounding a for- 
tified village ; and each of the country tribes 
was divided by Numa into a certain number of 
pam. 

Paile. An old term used to denote a striped 
cloth of floss silk manufactured at Alexandria 
in Kgypt, and thence a mantle, canopy, or 
pavilion. 

Pala, It. An altar front. The Pala d'oro 
of St. Mark's, Venice, is a celebrated specimen 
of Byzantine art. It is of silver-gilt ornamented 
with gems and enamels, with Greek and Latin 
inscriptions in niello, and representations from 
sacred and profane history. It was originally 
made at Constantinople in 976, but has been re- 
paired in 1 105, in 1209, and in 1345, by which 
It has lost much of its original character. 

Pala, R. A spade, or scoop in the form of a 
spade, and thence the bezil of a ring. 

PalesBtra (iraXa/arpa). A place k>r wrestling, 
formerly part of the gymnasium. (See Gymna- 
sium.) 
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Palang*. (See Phaiancc) Hence :— 

Pklutqnln- A covered conveTance for one 
person, carried on the shoulders of men in In- 
dia and Chma. They are often very splendidly 
carved, and decorated with tapestty. omamental 
woods, and inlaid-work, 

FalKii*, R. An exercise practised by young 
Roman recruits, which consisted of hurLng 
javelins (fHa) against a slake {fiaiui) Gx«d in 
the ground. (See Pel, ) 

Talft, Gr. (niXq). A Greek term having the 
same meaning as LUCTA, Luctambn, Lucta- 

Pkl*, Her. One of the ordinaries. Pal*- 
vlaa or In Pale, orraneed vertically one above 
the other, as the lions of England. (See Per.) 

PalMU, Gr. {wa^aiirti,, i. e. palm of the hand). 
A lineal measure osed by the Greeks equal to 
the quarter of a foot, or a little more than three 
inches. (SeePALMUS.) 

PaUtt*. "Setting the palette " is arran^ng 
the colours for use. This is always done in a 
certain order regulated by the key in which Ihe 
picture is to be painted. The order generally 
recommended is lo bwin with while, and then 

Eroceed through the y«llows, leds, and blues lo 
lack. The Egyptians irsed palettes of a long 
rectangular form ; one side higher than the 
other, liad two or three saucers sunlt in it to 
hold cakes of colour or ink ; the other side 
was notched lo receive the caiami or cut reeds 
used as writing-pens. 

PalatUi or Kovndali, in Armour, are round 
plates or shields hung on the annoot to defend 
the joints of the arm, necessarily left free for 

P^UU, R. A festival in honour of Pales, 
the goddess of shepherds and flocks ; it was 
held on the 3 1st of April. 

PaUmpiait (TBAlf>-ifit"'D'< 'it- scraped again). 
A parchment tbe writing on which had been 
erased, so that it might tie used again. Monu- 
ipenlal brasses are found to have been re- 
versed and used a second time- In both cases 
the most ancient writing or inscription is gene- 
rally the most mluablc and interesting. 

PaUndrome (irilAti', again, and Spifiei, a 
course). A sentence which reads the same when 
read backwards or forwards. Such is the Greek 
inscription an the ancient font in the chapel of 
Dulwich College; " »4o™r«>nipflM)(/*«»aMf w," 
" Purifythe heart and not ibe countenance alone." 

Palisay War*. The pieces to which Palissy 
owes his reputation, in the first place, are the 
so-called "rustic pottery" {nutiqua ^gulimi), 
"dishes or vases where apon a rough ground 
Strewn with fossil shells, hiards and salaman- 
ders are ruiming, frogs jumping, snakes crawling 
or sleeping, or more still, in a streamlet of 
water wriggling eels, pointed-nosed pikes, trout 
with spotted scales, and a thousand others of 



our fresh-water fishes are swimming-" When 
afterwards he worked in the capital, he did not 
give up his rustic compositions, but mixed them 
with the human figure. " There ia an identity of 



Fic. ;i6. Palisy Jug. 

style in all his figures and compositions; such 
as the Diana, Plenty, &c., framed round with 
delicate and ingenious ornaments drawn in the 
taste of the period." {Jdcgucimtrl.) 

Paliumi. A Ihom.bush with long sharp 
spikes, common on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, where it is called CAriifa ikern, because 
it is said to have furnished maleria] of which the 
Crown of thorns was woven. 

Palla, Gr. and R. A robe of state worn by 
patrician ladies, and frequently represented 
on statues of goddesses. Palla cilharadica 
was the name given to a long robe which 
musicians wore upon the stage ; Apollo is often 
represented with this garment, especially when 
he is sumamed Cilhamdui and MusagtUt. 
Palia Gatlisa was a short garment like a 

T ;n in front and bch" 

by the Gauls 

called it CAKACALLA'(q.V.).' 

PaUa CuTpaialis, Chr. The veil for the Pyx. 
(See CoRPORAl.) 

Patladinm. (i) An image of Pallas Athenf, 
kept carefully hidden, and revered as the safe- 
guard of the place where it lay. The most cele- 
brated was the Palladium of Troy , said lo have been 
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thrown from Olympus bjr the luuid of Zeus. It 
was »bout thrte cubits high, and represented the 
godd«ss silting with a spear in her right hand, and 
in her left a distaff and spindle. (2) The term 
has been applied to a metal discovered hjr Dr. 
Wollaston in 1S03, obtained from pklinum, 
which it resembles in colour and lustre. 

f allium {Gr. luiney], A large square 
woollen sheet or blanket worn by the Greeks 
over the shoulders, and fastened like the Abolla 
round the neck with a brooch ijibula)i it 
formed the principal article of the amiclus or 
Greek dress. (Hence the expression Xopailiale.oT 
cloak over, an offence.) (2) Chr. A vestment be- 
stowed by the Pope on all patriarchs and arch- 
bishops on their accession to office as the symbol 
of their ecclesiastical power. The material is 
obtained from the wool of two lambs slain on 
the Eve of St. Agnes. The modem pallium of 
the Church is a short while cloak ornamented 
with a red cross, which encircles the neck and 
shoulders, and falls down the back. The pall 
or pallium is a charge in the arms of the Sees of 
Canlerbary, Armagh, and Dublin. 

FkU-muI. The ancient form of the game of 
cronuet, " wherein a rouad box bowie is with a 
mallet strucke through a high arch of yron 
standing at either end of an ally." {Cols^vt.') 
"This game Is used at the long alley near 
St. James's, and vulgarly called Pell-Mell." 
{B/minfs Glossary, 1681.) 

Palm. The ancient classical emblem of vic- 
tory and triumph was early assurned by the 
Christians as the universal symbol of martyr- 
dom. In England we understand by palm, not 
the leaves of a palm-tree. 



but 



eth 



the jrelowe that grow- 
1 wyilowes." 
Palm- leaf, Arch. 



I archilecti 

I bearing more or less resem- 

I blance to a palm-leaf, em- 

I ployed for mouldings, and 

I for ihe decoration of the 

comers of the ceilings in 

Tttsi&a. Palm leaf Do"= cornices; and in an- 

Onumeni. (elixK, as crownings for 

the pediment and as acro- 
teria. Figs. 516a and 516b represent palm-leaves 

Palmiii, Gr. and R. A mcasore of length. 
Of the Greek faimus Ihe greater (ff«ifl<m*) con- 
tained nine finger-breadths, and the less (xn^o- 
lOT^) four. The greater Roman ^maj contained 
twelve finger- breadths or about nine inches, and 
the less four finger-breadths. The greater /o/mBi 
was taken from the length of the hand or 
span, the less from the breadth of it. 

PaltMve, Celt. A wedge-shaped axe used by 
the Celtic nations in war for battering the 
armour of the enemy. (See Fig. 255. ) 



a great 
Fain 



tiun, 
military cloak 
worn over their 
\ armour by the 
r generals and 
superior of- 
ficers of the 
Roman army ; 
an officer thus 
dressed was 
said to be 
faludaiui. (See 
Tig. 44.) 

Palai, R. 

{fango, to fix). 

Fig.5i6l>. Areliiteclundftlin.l«if A stake plant- 

Onununc ed m the earth, 

against which 

their javelins O'l/a). The 
mediaeval PELifq.v.). 

Pam, 0. E. The knave 
of clubs. {Hcdliaiea.) 

Pammaehium (iraw^ 
Xior). A synonym for Pan- 

CRATIUM(q.V.). 

Panaabe, Her. A plume 
of feathers set upright and 

borne OS a crest. Fig. 
517 is from the seal of Ed- 
ward Courtenay, a.I>. 1400. 
Paaarinm, R. {paitis, 
bread) . A bread-basket ; 
Fig. S17. PiiMche. a (Kuitiy in which bread was 
kept. 
Paoathentaa, Gr. (nwii»4niii). Festivals of 
Minerva Athene among the Athenians, so called 
because they formed Ihe festival of all the 
peoples placed under the protection of Minerva 
uror, all, and 'ASiSmj), There were the Greater 
and Lesser Panathemea ; Ihe former being held 
every five years, the latter every three years. 
The procession at the Greater festival is the 
subject of Ihe frieus from the Parthenon now 
in the British Museum. (See ELGIN MARBLES.) 
They represent Ihe solemn transportation of the 
peplus of Athen§ to her temple, in which nearly 
the whole of the population took part, on foot, 
on horseback, or in chariots. Uld men carried 
olive-branches, young men aliended in armour, 
and maidens carried baskets of flowers. 

PaoanlDB. An enlarged German flute with 
sixteen finger-keys; invented recently byTrexler 
otVienna. It isavojlableasabasstootherllutes. 
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Panoratium, R. (from ireU every : and itpdrot 
force). A wrestling and boxing match, in which 
the combatants employed every means to disable 
each other; and the contest was continued 
until one of the combatants owned himself 
disabled by holding up a finger, or was killed. 

Panad, O. £. Striped. 

Paned Hofe. Breeches formed of stripes, 
with small panes or squares of silk or velvet, 
(HalliwelL) 

Panegyrii, Egyp. (voH^pif). A popular 
festival of Egypt, to which the whole country 
was summoned in oider to celebrate the 
thirtieth anniversaiy of the reigning monarch. 

Paaeli, Arch. The sunken compartments in 
wood and stone«work ; very abundant in Gothic 
architecture as ornaments on walls, ceilings, &c. 
After the expiration of Gothic architecture, 
panelling in great measure ceased to be used in 
stone- work. 

Panel Pleture. A painting on a board or 
panel. 

Panisei, R. (UwivKoi^ dimin. from Tli»). 
Literally, sffiallPans, small rustic gods no bi^er 
than pigmies. 

PaiUMtier Otmb. A handsome and durable 
emerald green, prepared by a secret process by 
its inventor, M. Pannetier. It is sold at a high 
price. 

Panoply (voyorXfa). A complete suit of 
armour. (See Armour.) 

PantablM (for Pantofles). Slippers. 

"Hee standeth upon his pantabUs, and renrdeth 
greatly his repuUcion." {Sakn's Narbonus, 1580.) 

Pantalocu. From the Italian /£aif/czi<A7fr^(plant 
the lion) ; the Venetian standard-bearers (of 
the lion of St. Mark) being so called, who wore 
tight hose, the name came to be given to tight 
hose in generaL In ancient pantomimes. Pan* 
taloon was always a Venetian. (See Harle- 
quin.) 

Pantaloons, O. £. *' Garments made for 
meny-andrews, that have the breeches and 
stockings of the same stuf!| and joined together 
as one garment." (Ba/ImelL) 

Pantnoa, Gen. (wdit'Btia), Statues or figures 
which combine the symbols of several divinities. 

Pantheon {ww, every, and $96$, god). A 
temple dedicated to all the divinities coUectivel^. 
That at Rome is now a Christian church. It is 
circular, 150 feet in height and in diameter, 
with a domed roof. 

Pantherins, R. Panther-tables; of wood 
striped like the skin of a panther. (See Ti- 

GRINiC) 

Pantobleo, PantofBM, O. £. Slippers. 

Pantofles, O. £. Slippers or wooden pattens. 

Pantograph. An instrument for enlarging 
or reducing plans and | designs, largely used in 
the arts, e. g. in machine embroidery. 

Pantomime (vorrbi, of everything; /u/ios. 



mimic). Gesture and action applied, without 
speech, to represent emotion; hence applied 
to the form of theatrical peribimanoe which 
consists entirely or principally of gesture and 
action. 

Paper. (See Charta.) 

Papier-maoh6, Fr. Paper-pulp; made by 
compressing the pulp, or by pasting together 
different tlUcknesses of paper, to the hardness 
and consistency of wood. It is an invention of 
the 1 8th century, and originated in snuff-boxes 
called after their manufacturer "Martins." 
llie process has since been developed to great 
perfection by the invention of new varnishes 
and methods of ornament, the principal of 
which are gilding and bronzing, pearl and gem 
inla3dng, &c (See a paper by i?. ^TurU in the 
Art Journal^ I051.) 

Pspilio, R. (lit. a butterfly). A military 
tent, so called because the curtains opened and 
shut like the wings of a butterfly. 

Papyrus. The paper made of the papyrus 
plant, used by the Egyptians and other nations 
of antiquity. The Papyrus rolls on which im- 
portant relics of £g]rptian literature and art have 
come down to us, were formed of a sheet of 

?apyrus rolled on a slender wooden cylinder, 
'hey have mostly been discovered in mummy 
cases, and contain illustrations of funeral cere- 
monies and religious emblems relating to the 
future of the souL Others are historicsu or lite- 
rary, and some have been discovered containing 
caricatures and comic illustrations. {Cf. Liber.) 

Parada, Celt A tent or awning stretched 
over the deck of a vessel, and thence a cabin 
hung with tapestry. 

Paradise or Parvise, Chr. (i) A vestibule or 
courtyard in front of a church. The term must 
thus, at a certain period, have been synonymous 
with nartkex or porch. At the present daj the 
term is applied to the open space to be found 
in front of cathedrals or public buildings. (2) 
The word is sometimes applied to the room 
that is often found above church porches. (See 
Cloister Garth.) 

Paradisns (vopd^ciirot). A Persian park or 
pleasure-garden, enclosed within a wall, elabo- 
rately plsuited and irrigated, and stocked with 
animals for the chase. Hence the Garden of 
Eden was so called. 

Paraganda, Paragandis, R. An embroidered 
band of silk or gold thread sewn on to a 
tunic. 

Paraison, Fr. A term in glass, equivalent to 
the English Metal (q.v.). 

Parslns (vipoXof ). The name of an Athenian 
state vessel, kept, like that of the Doge of Venice 
in modem times, for state and rel^ous cere- 
monies. A sister vessel was named . the 
Salaminia; they were both fast-sailing 
triremes. 
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PartOMie, Gr. (next to middle), or Trit£ 
(third). The third treble note, immediately 
above the mese, of the seven-stringed lyre. (See 
Mese.) 

Paraaeto, Gr. (beside the shortest). The 
second treble note of the seven-stringed lyre. 
(See Mese.) 

Parapet, It. [tararepetto^ to defend the breast). 
A wall breast-high on a fortification, roof, or 
other gallery. (See Crenels.) 

Paraphernalia (from the Greek vapd^cpya). 
That which a wife brings besides her dower ; ie. 
her personal attire and ornament. 

Paratang. A Persian measure of distance, 
about 30 Greek stadia or 3} English miles. 

Paratorium. (See Oblationarium.) 

Paraioninm, R. (rapaftc^yioy). A short sword 
or kind of dagger worn by the tribunes and 
superior officers cf the Roman army attached 
to their belt on the right side. This sword was 
shorter than the gladius worn by the common 
soldier on the right side. 

Parehment. The finer kind of parchment 
known as vellum is from the skins of calves, kids, 
and dead-bom lambs. The stout parchment of 
drum-heads is firom the skin of the wolf, although 
that of die ass or calf is sometimes used. The 
parchment of battledores is from the skin of the 
ass, and that used for sieves from the skin of the 
he-goat. The green parchment used in book- 
binding is coloured t>y means of Verdigris. (See 
Liber.) The name comes from the Latin 
Pergamentum. Eumenes, King of Peigamus, 
has the honour of the invention. 

ParantaXei, Parentalia, R. Festivals, also 
called Febntales, which were held by the Romans 
in honour of deceased ancestors. 

Pargetting, Parge-work, O. £. In Archi- 
tecture, an old term for the ornamental plaster- 
work common on the outside walls of timber- 
built houses of Queen Elizabeth's and earlier 
periods. 

Parhypate, Gr. (beside the longest). The 
second bass note of the seven-stringed l3rre 
(See Mese.) 

Parian Chronielo. A slab of Parian marble, 
among the so-called Arundel Marbles in the 
University of Oxford, containing a chronological 
record of Greek history from B.c. 1582 to B.C. 
264. 

rariaa Karble from the island cf Paros was 
of extremely fine grain, easy to work, and of a 
creamy white. The marble now called Parian 
has a coarse sparkling grain, which, however, 
takes a high fmish. {Redford, Ancient Sculp- 
ture.) 

PmeSy R. The wall of a house or any build- 
ing, in contradistinction to murus, muriy which 
denoted the walls of a city. 

Paria Black. A name for Ivory Black 
(q.v.). 



Parif Blue. A very handsome dark violet- 
blue pigment. '* Its great qualities of body and 
intensity of coloration will always ensure it a 
large stde ; moreover, its mixture with chrome 
yellow produces a fine green-cinmtbar or leaf- 
green,** {Habich,) 

Parii Lake. (See Carminated Lakes.) 

Parlour (Lat. parlatorium\ (i) The old 
" speke-house " in a convent for inmates to 
speak with their friends. (2) Any private 
room. 

Parma, R. (ir^p/ui}). A shield, usually of 
circular form, carried in the Roman army by 
the lifi^ht-armed troops or light infantry {^elites) 
and the cavalry {equites). The panna thraci- 
dica used by the class of gladiators called Thraces 
was not round, but in the form of a small 
Scutum (q.v.). 

Parquet. French flooring of inlaid wood- 
work. 

Parsley, Arch. In every period, but especially 
in Romano- Byzantine and Gothic art, parsley- 
leaves have been abundantly made use of in 
architectural decoration. 

Parthenon. The famous temple of Minerva 
in the Acropolis at Athens. The finest 
example of the Grecian-Doric style of ar- 
chitecture; built by Pheidias, 454 — ^438 B.a 
Fergusson says, '* For beauty of detail, and for 
the exquisite perception of the highest and most 
recondite principles of art ever applied to archi- 
tecture, it stands utterly and entirely alone and 
unrivalled — the glory of Greece. " (Hist, of 
Architecture,") The celebrated frieze, 525 feet in 
length, ran all round the outer wall of the cella 
close up to the ceiling. The best work on the 
Parthenon sculptures is by Michaelis {Der Par- 
tliencntljeipzigf 1871). (See Elgin Marbles.) 

Partiian, O. £. A kind of short pike, intro- 
duced temp, Edward III. 

Partlet, O. £. A ruflf. **A maydens necker- 
chefe or lynnen parlette." 

Party, Parted, Her. Divided. (See Per.) 

Parrite. (See Paradise.) 

Paschal Taper, Chr. A large wax-candle 
which wtLS consecrated during the service on 
Easter Eve, and lighted on Sundays fi'om 
Easter to Whitsuntide, with five grains of in- 
cense attached to it to indicate the five mova- 
ble feasts of the year. 

Pasquinade, It. A lampoon ; so called from 
Pasguino, an Italian barber at Rome, whose door 
was opposite to the statue of a gladiator on which 
such satirical writings were posted. 

Passamen, O. £. A kind of lace. {Hall,') 

Passant, Her. Walking and looking for- 
ward. Passant guardaniy walking and looking 
out from the shield ; passant reguardant, 
walking and looking back ; pctssant repassant^ 
walking in opposite directions. (Fig. 518, 

519O 
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Putfr-pftrtMit, Fr. A light pictQTe.frame 
of c«rdboard, having the inner edges generally 
gilt. 

PufWn«iitaTle> Fr. Trimming, Uce, or tape 
of gold, alver, Uce, or thread. 




Fif. siQ. Funnt Euudvii, 



Fig.s.B. P^ 

Fw(io&, lutnuunU at th«— a fr^uent 
subject in ecclesiastical decoration of the Middle 
Ages — are, the Pitcher from which Jesus 

poured water; the Towel — represented as 
hanging on a ring — wherewith He wiped the 
Apostles' feet ; the Two Swords which thev 
showed Him, when He said, " II is enough ; 
the Ear of Malchus; St. Peter's Sword, 
represented as a small falehiim ; the Post to 
which the Saviour was bound ; the ScouftOE ; 
the Crown of Thohns ; the Reed wherewith 
He was smitten on the head ; the Cross ; the 
Ladder i the Nails ; the Spkar of Longinos, 
crossed by the Reed with the Sponge ; the 
Fire at which St. Peter warmed himself ; the 
Cock I the Pincers, and a Heart pierced 
with five wounds. 

Fsaina, R. A pace, from thepoint where tlie 
heel leaves the ground, to where the same 
heel is set down ; five Roman feet. MUUpas- 
SHum, or a thousand such paces, formed the 
Roman mile. 

Puta Verd*. IL Sap-gteeni a vegetable 

freen pigment prepared from the berries of the 
uck thorn. 

Putal. The French name for coloured 
crayons. Pastel-painting was much used for 
portraits in the b^inning of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

Futiceio, It. An imitation of the style of 
another painter in an independent design. 

PMttipllorl,Gr.andEgyp.(irian-o-$ip(,0. Priests 
who, at certain ceremonies, carried small shrines 
(yaii) containing the image of a deity, which 
were hidden from the eyes of the crowd by a 
veil of different colours called •■mrrii, whence 
iraoTi» ^ifta (to carry the fastoi), the term 
applied to the priests who performed this duty. 
The keepers of the temple were also so 
called. 

Futopliorts, Chr. Small apses flanking the 
principal apse in a basilica, in which the con- 
secrated bread was kept. 



PftiUral 

Stkfl; Chr. 
The pe^im 
of antiquity 
and emblem 
of a bishop's 
pastoral re> 
spoosibQityis 

the Crozier 
(q.y.) of an 
archbishop, 
and has A 
crook head. 
FHtnniiz, 
Cubical 

ally of two 
colours, 
applied in 



Romano-By- 

I architecture. 

PftUglnm, 

R. A band 

of purple, or- 

with gold or- 

em broidery, 

Fii. sn Kihop'i PutWrtl Stiff. which was 

placed round 

the neck and down the front of a woman's tunic 

(luniia mtilieirii). 

Pate* or PattM, tier. A small cross with 
the arms widening towards the ends. 

Patella. DLmmutive of Patera (q.v.). 

Patena, R. and Chr. A manger of wood, 
stone, or marble for holding food for horses ; 
when it was divided into several compartments, 
these were called fofMii. (See LocuLUS.) In 
Christian axcbsso\ogf, patina was the term 
applied to a small plate of gold or silver, used 
in the celebration of mass to cover over the 
chalice, and to bold the pieces of the host after 
it has been broken by the priest. 

Fatont Yellow. (See Turner's Yellow.) 

Patera, dimin. PateUa {*iiAii). Fkt plates 
or dishes for holding fluids for domestic use, 
and wine for libations in the sacrifices. The 
common kinds were of red earthenware, orna- 
mented with designs in black. Others were of 
bronie or silver, often richly decorated with 
chasing, &c (Compare Patina.) In Archi- 
tecture, a great variety of flat ornaments used in 
all styles of architecture are improperly called 
patera, the word applying properly_ to cir- 
cular omiunents resembling the classical dish 
often found on frieics of dasacal architec- 
ture. (Fig. 531, 532.) 
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'isg the deptli of ihe palcn 






berries or beads (Fig. 533), which decorate 
bands or other mouldings, and which often 
occur above ovoloi 

Fatlbltltun, R. An instrument of punish- 
ment in the form of a fork {/urea), between the 
eongs of which the criminal's neck was placed, 
is hands were fastened to the prongs of ihe 
fork, and in this condition {fatifnilalus) he was 
flqjged through the city, Thenaineof/iiAi^</Hm, 
or av:c patibUlaria, was also given lo a cross to 
which criminals were nailed. 

Pfttluft. The rust of antiquity found on 
bronzes and coins ; it cannot be removed by 
rubbing or wetting it. It varies with the nature 
of the soil, and in some cases Ihe surface ac- 
quires the smoothness and colour of malachite. 

Pfttliu, R. An earthenware vessel, used gene- 
rally for cookery. It was deeper thin the 
patera, but less deep than the slta. 

Fatonec, Her. A variety of the heraldic 



"KSiSi' 



Tfttriok, Oidn of 

St., indicated by the 
letters K.P., was in- 
stituted by George III. 
in 1783. The badge 
or jewel is of gold 
enamelled and oval in 
form, and is worn sus- 
pended from a collar 
fbrmed of alternate 
roses and harps, or 
from a broad sky-blue 
ribbon. 

Pattan, Fr. <t) A 
woman's clog. {2) 
The base of a column. 

Fktnloiu. Spread- 

Faul Varoneia Otmb . 

ipptr. A fine and 



An arstnilt or anmiate 

durable colour, used eitlier for oil or water- 
colour pdnling. (See Emerald Grf.en.) 

FsTiliOB, Arch. A projecting apartraenl, 
usually with a dome or turret. 



Fig. jii. FarimenCiun (sec 



Favimratiuii, R. A pavement formed by 
means of pieces of tile. Crushed stones, flints, 
and other materials set in a bed of ashes or 
cement, and consolidated by beating down with 
the rammer {/nrjicala), whence its name affiavi- 
mtntam. There were various kinds of/anBMw/a - 
the Kclile (Figs. 525, 526), the Usstllalum or 
Icsseris stmctnm, the vtrmkulalum, the lailftu- 
raiam, and (he testacium, &c. 
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r»To. (See Peacock.) 

PftvonsMum (sc. opus), R. An armnge- 
ment of materials placed so as to overlap one 
another, and bearing more or less resemblance 
to ihe feathers in a peacock's tall. 

PavODin*. Coloured like a peacock's tail. 

Tax, Fuboard, Chr. A representation of 
the Crucifixion upon a piece of wood or metal, 
with a handle at the back. It was kissed 
In- the priest in (he mass at the words "Pax 
Domini si/ lemfier vebiiaim," and afterwards 

fassed round to be kissed by the Congr^ation. 
t was also spell i'ajrifvfli'. Also called OscuLA- 
TORIttu. 

feaoh-itone BUek, prepared from calcined 
stones of fruits, is a handsome colour, but has a 
reddish tinge. Ground wilh oil and white lead, 
the colour called old /^my is obtaiDed. 

Feacoek, K, and Chr. In antiquity the 
peacock was sacred to Juno, and is called 
yiiiumia avis. It is represented on Roman im- 
perial coins bearing the empresses up to hei 



(Her., see Fig. 39S, In Pridb.) 

PM-gTMii. (See Chbysocolla.) 

Paan, Her. One of the furs; represented in 
gold spots on a black ground. 

PetU or PaMUl. A snne or sbout of triumph. 

Paarl. A secretion o? the mollusc ; in its 
normal develoiimenl a thickening of the shell, 
which supplies molher-af-pearl ; abnormally, 
forming globules for the purpose of encysting 
foreign substances intruded within the shell, 
which arc the precious pearls used in jewellery. 

Peul, in Chinese the emblem of taltnt, is 
put by the Chinese on porcelains destined for 
rewards of poels and other laureaii in China. 

PebblB, A name given by lapidaries to 
many diflerent stones. 

Peebblande or Pech-nrane, Germ. An ore of 
uranium and iron, used in porcelain painting and 
glass, producing a handsome greenish-yellow 

Peotcn, Egyp. and R. {pido, to comb). (I) A 
comb for the hair ; among the Egyptians and 
Romans they were made of baxw^>d or ivory. 
(SeeCo.MB.) (z) A weaver's comb for pressing 
the threads of the web firmly together. (3) A 
comb for carding flax or wool. (4) A reaper's 
"comb," used in several coimtries, especially 
Gaul, instead of a sickle, for plucking the ears 
of wheat iirom the stalk. (5) A haymaker's 
rake, &c. 

PMtiiikt«d. Having teeth like a comb. 

Pectoral, Gen. (palus, the breast). A plate 
forming the front of a cuirass, and thus covering 
the cheat. 

Peonlinm, R. Property or earnings which a 
slave or a filiut faiiiilias was permitted to 
' Bider as hi -.. - ^  



acquire and c 



although ii 



strict law it belonged to Ihe master or father. 
The slave was sometimes allowed by agreement 
to use this peculium for the purpose of pur- 
chasing his liberty. 
PMnaia, R. Money; so called ftamftcui, 
herd of cattle, Man's primitive medium of ex- 



TAil, ] 



In Music, a passage where the harmony 
moves upon a sustained sound, which is either 
the dominant or the tonic of the key. 

Peda-elolh, Chr. A carpet laid on the space 
between the altar and the rails, 

Pedeatal, Gen. The 
base of a structure ; 
the t>ase supporting a 
statue, group, or tno- 
numentid column. A 
pedestal has three 
parts : the base or fool 
next the ground, the 
dado or di4 forming the 
centre, and the cornia 
* or surbaa mouldings at 
the top. Fig. 527 re- 
presents a half-section 
of the base of Trajan's 
column at Rome ; Fig. 
52S a half-section of 
the base of the column 
dedicated to Antoninus 
Pius, and preserved in 
the Pio Clementino 
Museum at Rome ; 
lastly. Fig. 579 gives a 
part of the pedestal 
or base of the Pan- 
drosium at Athens ; 
when, however, pedes- 
tals support caryatides 
or columns, they are 
more commonly called 
Stvlobates (q.v.). 

PBdiu, R. (t) A 
snare by which an ani- 
mal Is caught by the 
foot (jWr). (2) Fetters 
or irons worn on the 
feet by slaves. 

FedlaiilatAd, Arch. 
Sustained or supported 
by a Pedicule (q.v.). 
Fedieol*, Arch. A 
small pillar which 
serves as a support to 
anything ; whence the 
expressions monofiedi- 
aitaied (with a single 
pedicule) (Fig. 387), 
and polyptdUulaltJ 
(with several pedi- 
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PtaUttTinm. (See 

Ablutions.) 

Padimant, Arch. 
The Iriangular crown- 
ing of a portico, usu- 
ally supported by a 
row of coWns. (frig. 
s6.) The temples of 
antiquity generally had 
two pediments, one on 
each face. The inner 
part of the pediment 
is called the Tym- 
panum {q.v.). 

Pedum, Gen. Ipti, 
afoot), A shepherd's 
crook .orcurvedstickfor 
catching goats or sheep 
by the leg. Fauns and satyrs are often represented 
carryiM the pastoral crook, and it is the allri- 
bule of Thalia, as the muse of pastoral poetry, 
{See under Peplum.) I^ Egyptian arch Ecology 
•*■ "■ -. symbol of authority, and is frequently 
 i^the hands of Osiris and the 
" ' n term for it is hyq. (Cf. 




fk. SI9. Priotal of Ihg 
AodniluBi u Albeni, 



to be 

Pharaohs; Ihe—^j, 

Hvcsos.) In early Chi 



n attri- 



bute of Our Lord as the iToorf54«»ii»i/. Repre- 
pedum are of frequent  



the Miueum at South Kensington, shows his 
device given above. (Fig. 53a) 

Fegas, R. (-w^im, i.e. a thing fastened). 
{ l) This term denotes generally anything made of a 
number of boards joined together, (a) la a more 
restricted seuse it means a theatrical machine 
of several stages {tabulaia), one above the other, 
which could be rused or lowered by balance 
weights. On such stages gladiators called peg- 
marts fought in the amphitheatres, and battles 
and other scenes were represented. When they 
were used in sacrifices, the victim was slaughtered 
in an upper stage and the priest stood in one 
under the ground, and was afterwards brought 
up to be shown to the people with the blood 
of the victim upon him. In theatres similar 
pegmata were employed for the purpose of 
changing the scenery. {3) Lastly the term was 
used to denote any kind of wooden furniture 
or joinery in a house, such as shelves, side- 
boards, bookcases, &c. 

PegoU, It. Greek pitch; boiled resin for 
vamishes. 

Pel, O. E. (Lat. palw). A post, six feet in 
height, set firmly in the ground, lo be hewn at 
with sword or mace for exercise. The weapons 
were double, the ordinary weight, and the 
swordsman had to cover himself from imaginary 
blows in return vrith a shield, called a_/inr, also 
of double weight. (Sec Quintaik.) (Consult 
MiyrUk, vol. i, 145.) The pel was in the same 
way set up as a mark to throw spears at, and for 
archery pmctice. 

Peleolnan, Gr. A sun-dial so called because 
it ended in a "dove-tail " (irrtiKiMt). 

Peliean tearing open her breast 10 feed her 
young with her own blood was an early symbol 
of the Redemption and of the virtue of Charily, 
As a device it was borne by William of Orange, 
with the appropriate motto " Pre Uge, gregt et 



PagMui. A horse with wings; emblem 
«l fame, eloquence, poetic study, and contem- 
plation. A bronze medal of Cardinal Bembo, 
we great Italian author of the 16th century, ii 
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Wise. (Fig. 531.) It is described in Heraldry 
as ^^ a pelican in its pidyP 

PeliiM (from pdlis^ a skin). A robe made of 
fur. 

Pellet, Her. A black roundle. 

PelUeatni, R. (pMis^ a skin). Literally, 
covered with skin. The term yf2& specially 
applied to earthenware vessels whicn were 
covered over with skin in order to l<^p the 
provisions they held fresh. 

PellitUB, R. {pellis^ skin). Clothed by means 
of skins; dressed in furs. 

Pellnvia, PeUaviuni, R. {fes, a foot, and luo, 
to wash). A basin in which the feet were 
washed, in contradistinction to the vessel called 
nmiluznum. 

Pelta, Gr. (ir^Xri)). A small shield made of 
some light material, such as wood or wicker- 
work, and covered with leather. In shape it 
was sometimes elliptical, but more often cut away 
at the top, so that at that part it resembled a 
crescent. (Compare Clipeus.) 

Pelidi, R. A general term used in ancient 
times to denote any kind of circular-shaped 
vessel The term corresponded to the Greek 

Penates (penus, food). Household gods who 
were believed by the ancients to be the be- 
stowers of all the worldly blessings enjoyed by 
a family. 

Pencil. A collection of rays of light con- 
ven;ing to a point is so called. 

Pendant. In Heraldry, drooping. 

Pendant Key-stone. A synonym of Pek- 
DENTiVE. (See this word and Furca.) 

Pendants, Arch. Ornaments hanging down 
from the ceilings and roofs of Gothic architec- 
ture. Generally, a pair of pictures or statues 
appropriate to each other are called pendant 
each of the other. 

Pendentlves, Arch. In a spherical roof inter- 
sected with groined compartments, the term 
pendentives wa(^ applied to the surfaces included 
between such compartments. The same term 
is applied to the surfaces included in the angles 
formed by a groined vaulting at its spring. 

Penetrale, R. An iimer apartment. (Cf. 
Adytum.) 

Penioillnm, Penioillns, R. {penis, a tail). 
(Gr. (ntoypo/^is,) A painter's pencil or brush. 
The brushes of the ancients were made either 
with hair or a kind of seaweed or sponge. 

Pemcnlns. Synonym of Penicillum. 

Penna, R. A quill, a large and strong feather, 
in contradistinction to pluma, which denotes the 
small feathers spread over a bird's body ; and 
thence a writing- pen, which was used instead of 
the arundo or calamus, 

Penna, Med. During the Middle Ages this 
term was used to denote the battlements of a 
castle wall, and thence the castle itself. 




Fig. S39. Pennon. 



Pennon, Her. An 
armorial lance-flag, 
pointed or swallow- 
tailed at the fly, 
borne by knights. 

Pentaehori. Any 
musical instrument 
having five strings ; 
a system of nve 
sounds. 

Pentaele {It, 
peniacolo). A talis- 
man ; a figure 
formed of two 
triangles, intersect- 
ing so as to form a six-pointed star. A frequent 
object in early ornamental art. 
Pentagon. A figure of five sides and five angles. 
Pentagraph. A mechanism contrivea to 
facilitate the copying of drawings on a different 
scale, invented by Christopher Scheiner, a 
Suabian Jesuit, in the 1 6th century. 

Pentahedron. A solid figure having five equal 
sides. 
Pentalpha. The pentaele was so called. 

"A star of five points, composed of five A's interlaced, 
was formerly macfe by physicians the sjrmbol of health, 
under the name of Pentalpha." {Menestrier^ 

Pentaptyeh. An altar painting of five or 
more leaves. (See DiPi'VCH.) 

PentaspastOf , Gr. (rarrd-<nra<rros). A kind of 
pulley, the block of which contains a system of 
five pulleys {orbiculi). This engine was em- 
ploved to lift great weights. 

Pentastyle, Arch. A portico of five columns. 

Pentathlon, Gr. Greek games similar to the 
Quinquertium (q.v.) of the Romans, fre- 
quently represented on ancient vases. 

Pentelio Marble from a mountain of that 
name near Athens, of whidi the Parthenon and 
other temples are built, has a beautifiil warm 
yellowish tone, comparable to ivory. All the 
Athenian statues are of this marble. 

Penteloris. (See Paragauda.) 

Pent-roof, Arch. A roof sloping only from one 
side ; hence a pent-house for a house or shed 
covered by such a roof. 

Pennla.' (See PiGNULA.) 

Pennmbra (Lat. pene, almost, and umbra^ 
shade). The part of a picture where the light 
and shade blend together. 

Peperino, It. Q>epe, pepper). A pepper- 
coloured building-stone much used in tne con- 
struction of ancient Rome, formerly called Lapis 
Albanus, 

Peplnm and Peplos, Gr. (ir^Aoi^ and ir/rXos). 
The robe peculiarly proper to Minerva. (See Pan- 
ATHENiEA.) A large full robe or shawl worn by 
women, corresponding to the himation ox pallium 
of the men. On occasions of funerals or weddings 
this shawl was thrown over the head as a veu. 
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The choicest productions of the loom in anii- 
quity v/etefief/ij and the most splendid dyes, 
and curious workmanship, and skilful designs 
were lavished upon theit manufaclure. They 
were a common form of offering to the treasures 
of the temples. A fine statue in the Btitish 
Museum represents the Muse Thalia wearing 
iheJ>cfi!os and c&itoH, and holding the pastoral 
/fifHiH in her hand. (Fig. 533.) 



Per, Her. In blazoning the diviaona of a 
shield the term "per," signifying " by" or "by 
means of," is employed sometimes alone, and 
Eomatimes (having the same signification) with 
the word " party or " parted. " The foHowing 
are the primary divisions of a shield : — Fig. a. 



Per Fait, or Parted fer Pale, or Parly per Pale ; 



together)! Fig. d, Per Bend; Tig.t.Per Bend 
Sinister  Fig. / Per SaUire (Per Bend and 
Per Bend Sinister) ; Fig. g. Per Chevron ; Fig. 
>i. Per Tierce or Tierck (divided into three 
equal divisions by two vertical lines). {Boiitell.) 



W^N^ 




7wi%, R. (»*p«). A wallet or haversack of 
leather or hide, which was carried, slung over the 
shoulder, by travellers, peasants, and beggars. 
The Cpic philosophera, anticipating the frater- 
nity of the GuBUX, adopted the wallet as a 
distinctive part of their costume. 

PwfgnU, R. C/W^Tft to continue on). Gene- 
rally, any construction added (o another be>'Ond 
the original plan, generally in the way of a 
lean-to ; e. g. a balcony built over the colon- 
nades of a forum, or  gallery placed on a 
house-top ; a room in whi(± paintings were ex- 
hibited ; a lecture-room, &c. 

Pariaotoi, R. (irtpl-anroi, i.e. that turns 
round). A theatrical machine used by the 
ancients ; it was of very simple construction, 
heing formed of three frames arranged to as to 
form a triangular prism, on each face of which a 
difTerent scene was painted. At each side of 
the stage there was a periaclds which tuTTied on 
pivots as required, so as to admit of a rapid 
change of scene. 

FerlkpU, O, E. Charms worn about the 
neck. {Shakspeare.) 

Peribole, Gr.and R. (-rtftfioK^, an enclosing). 
The sacred enclosure of a temple, which was 
in some instances of sufficient size to contain 
not only altars and statues of the god, but 
shrines and a. sacred wood. In Christian archi- 
tecture the word was used for the wall of 
enclosure of the choir, &c. 

Paridot, Fr. A yellow gem supposed to be 
the topaz of the ancients. 

PeridzomB, Gr.and R. (wtf t-tfoii.ii, a running- 
round). A gallery or covered promenade whicti 
ran round a temple or other building. 
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TsrlcM. Near the earth ; figurativefy " at its , 
lowest." 
Feritwlion. Near the sun ; figuroHvely "at 

Pnimatir. The outline of b rectQinear figure. 

FeripktatiH. Disciples of Aristotle, who 
■walkid aicut during his lectures tn the Lyceum 
at Athens. 

Peiipatuma {vp^-ittraaiu^. A general Icrin 
including anything that is flat and hung up or 
spread out, such as a covering, tapestry, hang- 
ings, curtains, &c. 

Parlplurj, Gr. and R. (npi-4>JfiK>). (i) The 
drcumfeTence of a curvilineat figure. (2) Orna- 
ments in relief eiecuted on the sides of vases, 
running retind them. (See CRt;sT*.) 

P*Tlpter7,' Arch. (irtpC- 

[ ■' — -!-— — TTtpoi, lit. wilh wings 
^i* I around). A building sur- 
L j rounded by columns . at 
I equal distances one from 

r r the other ; the distance be- 

ll tween the wall of enclosure 
f \ and the colonnade being 

Hv!: equal to that between the 
columns. Peripteral temples 
are distinguished as mo- 
noptiral, at those wilh a 
single row of columns ; 
dipteral, those with two 
rows ; pieude-dipteral, or 
.,. . buildings wilh one row of 

'■'"mlSr"'" columns standing apart 
and one embedded ; lastly, 
fseude-feriptcral (Fig. 535), or buildings whose 
columns are embedded in the wall. 

PwitMliij Gr. («(w-ffiHA(»)- (i) An anklet 
worn by Oriental and Greek women, and less 
frequenlly by Roman hidies also. (1) The word 
is sometimes used ioT ftminalia (q.v.j. 

Pwiitcrinm, Chr. A kind of canopy sur- 
rounding the sacred vessels containing the host. 
The eucharislic doves are called perislera. 

Periftroma, R. {iitpi-irtf~iu£). In general, 
anything used as a covering, in especial that 
which is spread over a bed, and thence curio' 
carpels, or hangings. 

Pwiityle, Arch. (»(pI-irTtiXov). A building 

the «iA/Wr of which is surrounded wilh columns, 

the opposile of Peripteros ; a building may, 

however, be peripteral and yet possess aperistyle. 

The term is also a Greek name for Ihe Atrium. 

PsriTalinin, Med, A Laiin word uEied 

in the Middle Ages to denote the choir of a 

church, or the stalls of the choir. 

P*rauui«st WhiM. (SeeCoNSTANT White.) 

Pbto, R. a tall boot reaching to the calf, 

made of unlanned leather with the fur on, worn 

by shepherds and agriculluml labourers, and 

still common in Italian villages. 

ParegtM. (See Pirogue.) 



S-.. 
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P«rp«nd-*ton«, Arch. A large slone reach- 
ing through the wall, visible on both sides. 

Parpandieular Btjia of ArehitMtiin. The 
third and last of the pointed or Gothic styles of 
architecture used in England, It was developed 
from the Decorated dunng the latter part of tlie 
I4lh century, and continued in use till the 
middle of the i6lh, when it gave way to the 
style called Elizabethan, it is peculiar lo 
England. Its chief characteristics are a general 

Srevalence of perpendicular lines, panelling of 
at surfaces, and the mulliplicity of small shafts 
with which the piers, &c., are overlaid. 

PartOD, Arch. A staircase, or flight of steps, 
outside a build i 
Parte, 



a building, 
s. Ft. Chin 



Fij. S36. Per^a Bowl. 
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Fig. SjB. PerJUn Plique, wiih polychrome deconit 



FntUn. A Mb inferior siii used for lining . 
gnrmenis. 

PertUs Blind! (Fr. Peniatnis). Venetian 

PanUn Pottarr. The illustrations (from 
Jacquemait's History of the Ceramic Art) are 
(Fig. 536) a bowl of soft porcelain, blue ex- 
ternally and decorated wilh abundant vegetation I 
and fantastic birds with peacocks' tails ; (Fig. < 
S37) a flask, also of sofi porcelain, cliarac- i 
tetiied by a blackisb'blue scroll encircling ; 
the principal subject; and (Fig. ;38) a faience | 
tile which M. Jacquemait considers pure Mo- 1 
hammedan art, is very interesting for the sub- I 
ject lliat it represents — the caaba ot sacred 1 
mosque of Mecca, the object of the Moham- ! 
medan pilgrimage. (Consult Somitmr dun 
voyagt en Perst, Comte de Jiochcfiouart. ) 

PaniaDSed. (See Indian Red.) 

Paralana, It. (i) A silk with a pattern of 
large flowers. (2) Venetian blinds ; Persieimea. 

FenlMU, Gr. and R.(Tfpir»i(}. Columns the 
shafla ot which consist of figures of Persian 
slaves ; they are also known as Persian eolumm. 



P«Hii», Gt. and R. a 
mask worn by actors upon 
the stage ; there were pertona 
tragica, comica (Fig. 539), 
muta, &c., that is, masks for 
tragic, comic, or mute per- 
sons, &c The custom is at- 
tributed to that of smearing 
the face with certain juices 
and colours, and appearing 
in disguise at the festivals (U 
Dionysus; and is probably as 
old as the drama itself. 

PanpeottTa. The art of re- 
presenting on a flat sur&ce 
the appearance of objects 
from one gii'en point of view. 
Linear perspKlivi is the sdeoce 
by which the principles of 
geometry are applied in this arL 
(See Aeriai. and Isouetri- 

CAL PERSPECTIVB.) 

Fettiea, R. A rod, pole, or 
stick ; a foot, or measure of 
length divided into twelve 
inches («BfMJ and sixteen 
fingers {digili). 

fartla*, Chr. Inmedixval 
architecture, beams behind 
the altar in a church, from 
which relics were suspended 
on days of festival. 

Fernqna. (See Wigs.) 
FamTian AroUteetnn. 

The Peruvian temples and 
palaces were generally low 
and spacious, constructed of 
great blocks of stone often 38 feet by ig 
and 6 feet in thickness. The interiors were 
richly ornamented, the sides of the apart- 
ments being thickly 
studded with gold and 
silver. Niches in the 
walls were fllled with 
images of plants and 
animals, also of the 
precious metals. The 
Western wall of the 
temple was placed 
to receive the first 
rays of the rislne sun 
upon a statue of the 
' god engrai-ed on a 
plate of gold and 
thickly studded with 
emeralds and pre- 

Pei, R. A foot; 
the standard mea- 
sure of length, corn- 
Fig. ;jg. Penooa comici. posed of II uHcia or 
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inches, or i6 digUt,finm'.hrtadths. 1( eqnslled 
1 1 '6496 indies English. 
Pwuta, lu A weight ■= half a drachm. 



F>B. %*"■ ViKofPcBToWare, 

Pmuo Ware. The particular charactemtic 
of the mother- of-pearl majolica of Pesaro is a 
^e, limpid yellow, associated with a pure blue; 
tmder the effect of luminous rays these coloars 
hecome animated and shoot out in pencils of red, 
goHen yellow, green, and blue of remarkable 
mtensity. yyatqiuntart.) (Fig. 54a) 

FMtta, Sp. A silver coin, about the fourth 
of a Mexican dollu ; about lo|^ 

Ftrillo, IL Small scales used for weighing 
gold and silver, and gems. 

FMai (Gi. iriir<raf). Draughts. (See Latrun- 

Peunln*, R. A bolt for a door. 

?«tMII*, Gr. and R. (ir^airat, i.e. that 
which spreads out), (i) A soft felt hat with 
broad brim. (2) The winged cap of Mercury. 
Most of the horsemen in the Panalhenaic pro- 
cession (see Elgin Marblks) wear the pelasus. 
In Greek art it is a conventional sign of a 
traveller. (Compare Pileus.) 

Fataimm, K. (v^aupnr, lit, a perch for fowls). 
A machine employed in the Roman games; 
probably a fixed " see-saw." 

Feter-bMt, O. E. A river Jbhermait'i 

it/at Canon, Fr. A kind of printing-type ; 

fttio-litu in English. 

Patit Orii, Fr. Minever fur. (See Vaik.) 
Fotlt T«ne, Fr. A kind of printing-type ; 

FBtoritttin, R. An open four-wheeled car- 
riage, a kind of cart used for conveying slaves. 
Its Gallic oripn is indicated by the etymology 
of the word, vii. feloer, four, and ril, a wheel. 

FatroBBl (Fr. poktrinii!). A piece of anilleiy 
or fire.aim, used in the i6lh century, which 



was afterwards converted into a clumsy gun 
called a btunderbius. It was the medium be- 
tween the arquebus and the pistol. 

FatonM, Chinese. A fine clay used for porce- 
lain ; a kind of kaolin. 

FnlTu, Celt. (See Menhir.) 

FtwtOT. An alloy of too parts of tin to 17 of 
antimony ; or 89 tin, 7 antimony, and 2 copper. 
Tin and zinc, and lead and tin, are sometimes 
nsed to make pewter. The ancient guild of the 
Pcwterers' Company have their hall in Lime 
Street. 

FhaMuU, Gr. and R. (iMiKiain). White 
shoes worn by dilTerent classes amone the 
Greeks and Romans, but more especially by the 
priests and gymnasiarchs. 

Fhala or Falw, R. Wooden towers which 
were erected temporarily in a circus for the 
display of sham fights and captures of cities. 
(Compare Pegma.) 

Fhalangv, Falanga), R. {^iry{). A pole 
employed for carrying purposes. Two men took 
the ends of this pole upon the shoulders, the 
burden being suspended from it in the middle. 
The same term was also applied lo the rollers 
placed beneath objects who&e weight rendered 
them difficult to move. The persons who made 
use of phaliatga for canying anything were 
called phaiaatarii. 

Phalanx, Gr. A close compact mass of in- 
fantry soldiers drau-n up in files, usually eight 
deep. The Tbeban phalanx was twenty-five 
in depth. 

PIuIuIm. (See Falarica.) 

Pbaleni, R. («<tAcva). 

Medals of gold, silver, or 
bronze (Fig. 541), worn 
upon the breast as a mili- 
tary decoration, mid fre- 
quently displayed on the 
harness of the horses. 
PhMinal, O. E. (See 

rig. HI. GdUc PhanUimMgoria, Ute- 

Fhaltn. rally, a procession of 

images. A name applied 

especially to dissolving vieivs shown by the 

alternate use of each of two magic lanterns. 

Pharatra, Gr. and R. {^apirpa). A quiver. 
This was made of hide or leather, often richly 



shoulder, 1 



.s.)_ 



. the left hip. (See Corytus, 



Fharoi, Phanu, Gr. and R. (ipijMt). A 
lighthouse ; the name was derived from that 
which Ptolemy Philadelphus erected in the 
island of Pharos, at the entrance to the harbour 
of Alexandria, in ^ypt. 

PhMtlBl, Egyp. (<(>doi|Aoi)- A light Egyp- 
tian boat, long and narrow in shape, and made 
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K of [be temple of Apolto Epiciiriui ueai Fhjgalia. 



of i«ry slight materiaU, such as osier, papyrus, 

and ternt-cotla ; it derived its name from the te- 

semblance it bore tothepodof abean[fitinjAoi). 

ThUkon, Gr. A 

^L ^/^^ vessel of a Rattened 

Uj ^f^ a^Q\i. form, with a 

^^JS^^^^y long spout, and ahan- 

^^■HBMr die at the top, like 

^^^^■EHA the Bskos. 

^^■jj^lB^ PhensktttOBcopa 

^^^^^» (ifnaKta-riKht, decep- 

Fig. S4!. Phaifcon. live, and aKomlm, to 

view), or Ipeotro- 

MOp«. A toy for illustrating the duration of 

impressions on the retina of the eye. (See 

Spectra.) 

An indigo purple pigment, 

PnMU, Her. A 
pointed spear • head 



of the Greeks and Amaions. They are 
attributed to the same period as the Parthenon, 






isidered inferior in style and workntan- 




,OTphf0. 



Philmnal. Poetical for the nightingale. 

IhtlyTk and Tliiliira. Gr. {t-'^ipa). Strips 
of papyrus used for making a sheet of writing- 
paper ; ten or twelve strips of papyrus were tirsl 
glued It^ether lengthwise, and at the back of 
these a sufficient number of strips were fastened 
crosswise to double the thickness of the surface 
so obtained. 

PUnni, Gr. (fifuji). A Greek term synony- 
mous with Fritillus (q.v.). 

Phioln Bnbrioatn. (SeeSANcuiNOLENTA.) 



'•The 



heads of these 

still heraldic bearings, 

and from their figure, 

F'g- 543- Pheon, we find the barbs 

tscallofid, or invicked 

as (he heralds term it, aside." (Meyrick.) 

Pharetram. (See Ferbtrum.) 

PUaU, PhUli, Gr. («.iA.,). The Greek 

term ^nonymous with the Latin Patera. 

But Jaiquimart says, " Quant k la phiale, 

sorte de pelitt hulalle qui nous a donn^' le 

mot ^/c; elle figure assBisouvc 

des divinitfc," 

PhiffaJUn Marblet. Friezes in the Hellenic 
room of the British Museum, from a temple to 
Apollo Epicurius, near the ancient Phigalia in 
Arcadia. There are twenty-three slabs in high 



Fie-MS-Phinii. DeviceofCirdiiialTtent. 
PhOMiix, Chr. In Christian archawlogy the 
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phcenix, which is consumed by concentrating the 
sun's rays in its body, and immediately rises 
again from its ashes, represents the mystery of 
the resurrection after death. In this sense it was 
adopted frequently as a device by ecclesiastics. 
(See Bennou. ) In blazon it is always repre- 
sented as issuant from flames. (Fig. 545. ) 

Phorminz, Gr. {fp6pfuy^). Homer's epithet 
for the ancient fyre. It was a large lyre* and 
resembled the ciihara of later times, or the 
modem guitar. It was used at an early period 
singly, or for accompanying recitations. 

Photogalyanocpraphy. An art invented by 
Mr. Paul Pretsch, of Vienna, for printing from 
photographs by the medium of gutta percha. 
For a description of the process, see the Manual 
of Photography t 5th edition, pp. 269, 270. 

Fhotoglyphic Engraving. An invention of 
Mr. Fox Talbot (1858) for engraving on metal 
plates by the action of light (Stt Photographic 
Journal, vol. v. p. 58.) 

Photography. A great many processes of 
producing pictures by the action of the sun's 
rays upon a sensitive surface are included under 
this general term, such as the Daguerreotype, the 
Talbotype, &c. [Consult in the first instance 
R, Hunt^s Manual of Photography, from which 
reference can be taken to other authorities.] 

Photolithography. The art of preparing 
lithographic stones for printing from, by the 
medium of photography. 

Photometallograpny. A process of etching^ 
on metal plates, by the action of light, invented 
by Mr. C. J. Burnett (1858). (See Photographic 
Journal, vol. v. p. 97. ) 

Photometer. An instrument for measuring 
the intensity of light. 

Phototype. A plate, like an engraved plate, 
produced from a photograph, for printing from. 
Photosinoography. The art of preparing zinc 
plates for printing from, . by the medium of 
photography. 

Phrase. In Music, a passage of melody or 
harmony containing a musical idea, more or 
less complete in resi>ect of cadence. 

Phrygian. Applied to music of a lively 
kind. (Cf. Lydian.) 

Phrygian Work, O. £. Embroidery. (See 
Orfrays.) 

Phrygiannm (opus). A name given to all fine 
embroidery by the Romans, at a period when the 
work of the Phrygian women was most perfect. 
Phrygio, R. A Phrygian, or embroiderer, 
because the inhabitants of Fhrygia had the 
reputation of being excellent embroiderers. 

Phylactery, Gen. (^vXairr^pioi', a preserva- 
tive), (i) A general term which included any 
kind of amulet worn about the person as a 
protection against dangers of all kinds. (2 
Strips of parchment or vellum, upon which 
the Jews transcribed passages from the sacred 



books, and which they either wore upon the 
arm or the forehead, in a small leather box. 
(3) In the Middle Ages the term was applied 
to the scrolls held in the hands of angels or 
other persons represented in painting or sculpture. 
These scrolls bore inscriptions. (See Labels.) 
Phylaka, Or. (^vAaic%). A prison ; a Greek 
term corresponding to the Latin words Carcer 
and Ergastulum (q.v.). 

Phytography. A process of nature-printing 
from plants, by passing them between soft meUQ 
plates through a rolling press. 

Piana, It. A square or open place sur- 
rounded by buildings, generally supported by 
pillars, and forming a vaulted promenade; 
hence the term is sometimes applied to the 
archways of a colonnade. 

Pibroch, Scotch. Bagpipe music. 
Pica {pic). Printing type of the size formerly 
used in printing the/«V, or service-book. 

Piooadilly, Old Fr. A high, broad, peaked 
collar or ruff, temp, James I. The tailor who 
made these ruffs is said to have built the street 
called by this name. 

Piccaginm, Med. Lat. (English use). Money 
paid in fairs for breaking ground. 

Piccolo, It. A small flute. Small pianofortes 
are so called also. 

Pictnra, R. {pingo, to paint). The art of 
painting ; pictura in tahula, a painting on wood ; 
pictura in linteo or in sipario, a painting on 
canvas ; pictura imtsta, a painting m encaustic 
or wax ; pictura udo tectorio, a fresco-painting. 
Embroidery was called pictura textilis, 

Pictnratns, R. Painted ; tabella picturaia, a 
painted panel ; linteum picturatum, embroidered 
linen. 

Piece de Xaitrie e, Fr. A test-work produced 
by an apprentice to prove his competence to 
become a master of his art or craft. 
Piedonehe, Fr. A bracket-pedestal. 
Piedi de Herisson, Fr. Fabulous animals so 
called represented on Persian pottery, mentioned 
by Jacquemart (p. 152) ; having the l^s of a 
stag, the tail of a tiger, and the head of a 
woman. The legend is that Mohamet and Ali 
will mount such beasts on the Day of Judgment. 
Piers, in Architecture, are the perpendicular 
supports from which arches spring. 

Iletft, It. A picture or statue of the Body 
of Christ, attended by the Virgin Mary, or by 
holy women and angels. 

Pietra Bnra. Mosaic panelling of hard 
pebbles of variegated colours, representing fruit, 
birds, &c. in relief, and used as a decoration for 
coffers and cabinets in the 15th century. 

Pietr^ Commesse, It. Costly inlaid-work re- 
presenting flowers, fruit, &c., in precious stones 
— such as agates, jaspers, lapis lazuli, &c. — intro- 
duced in Florence in the 17th century, and still 
maintained in the royal manufactory of that city. 
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The finest examples are in the chapel of the 
Medici attached to the cathedral church of 
St. Lorenzo. 

Pig. A black pig was represented at St. 
Anthony's feet, representing nis victory over 
sensuality and gluttony. The monks of the order 
of St. Anthony used to keep herds of consecrated 
pig. 

Pigmentf. The colours used in painting. A 
large number are described in their order. 
Standard works on ancient and modem pig- 
ments are Eastlake*s Materials for a History of 
Painting ; MerrifieUTs Ancient Art of Paint- 
ingt If undertp fund's Art of Painting restored to 
its Simplest and Surest Principles, An exhaustive 
catalogue of other works on the subject has been 
issued by the Librarian of the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Pike. A celebrated infantry weapon now re- 
placed by the bayonet, consisting of a strong 
spear or lance with a spike at the butt for fixing 
in the ground. The shape of the head has varied 
at different periods. 

Pila, R. This word has different meanings, 
according as the first syllable is long or short. 
In the first case it denotes (i) a mortar ; (2) 
a pillar or conical pier for supporting the 
superstructure of a bridge ; (3) a breakwater. 
When the first syllable is short, the word denotes 
(i) a playing-bflll. The game of ball, from the 
earliest times to the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, was one of the favourite exercises of 
the Greeks and Romans. In the baths and 
the gymnasiums a room {sphteristerium) was 
set apart for the purpose. Pila was a small 
ball ; folliSf a large one filled with air : other 
balls were the ^aganica and the harpastum. (2) 
Pila rntrea, a glass globe. (3) A dummy made to 
rou£|hly imitate the human form. 

^laister. It. A square pillar on a wall, 
partly embedded in it, one-fourth or one-fifth of 
its thickness projecting. 

Pile, (i) Her. One of the ordinaries, inform 
like a wedge. (2) An arrow used in hunting, 
with a round knob below the head, to prevent it 
penetrating too far. (3) The nap or surface on 
velvet. 

Pileatui, R. One who wears the pileus, or 
skull-cap of felt ; it was specially worn by the 
seafaring classes, and also by the Dioscuri 
(Castor and Pollux). 

Pilentnm, R. A state carriage in which the 
Roman ladies rode when attending any ceremony, 
whereas for purposes of recreation or for visiting 
they made use of the carpentum or the harma- 
maxa. 

Pileolns, R. Diminutive of Pileus ; it was 
a small felt skull-cap which hardly covered the 
top of the head. 

Pileus, Pileum, R. {kTKos, felt). A kind of 
close-fitting felt cap worn more particularly by 



the seafaring classes. The pileus varied in form 
amongst the diiOferent nations by whom it was 
adopted ; it was worn exclusively by men. The 
most familiar form of the pileus, in art, is the 
Phrygian bonnet, or cap of liberty. (Cf. 
Petasus.) 

Pillar DoUan are Spanish silver coins, 
stamped on the obverse with the royal arms of 
Spain supported by two columns. 

Pillion, O. £. A soft pad-saddle with a foot- 
rest, for a woman or child to ride on behind a man. 

Pillow or He&d-ttool, Egyp. A kind of rest 
for the head, made sometimes of stone (onyx, 
alabaster, or sandstone), but more generally of 
wood, and used by the Egyptians to support and 
raise the head during sleep. In form it was a 
half-cylinder, and the base was more or less 
raised above the ground. This kind of pillow is 
still in use at the present day among various 
peoples, particularly the Nubians, the Japanese, 
and the Ashantees of Western Africa. 

Pillow-beres, O.E. Pillow-cases. They were 
at all times an object of rich ornamentation. 

Pillow Laoe. Lace worked by hand, by 
throwing bobbins upon a cushion or pillow. (See 
Lace.) 

Pilnm, R. A javelin * the missile weapon 
of the Roman infantry, but used likewise as a 
pike for charging the enemy. It was a thick 
strong weapon, 6 feet 3 inches in length, half of 
wood and half of iron, with a barbed head of 9 
inches of solid iron. The term also denotes a 
heavy pestle for bruising things in a mortar. 

Pilui, Med. Lat. (Fr. pieu), A pointed club 
or javelin. 

Pina, Sp. An amalgam of silver. 

Pinacothoea, Gr. and R. (irtraxo-^Ki?). A 
picture-gallery, one of the ordinary adjuncts 
to Greek or Roman houses of wealthy private 
persons. 

Pinaeolum, Gr. and R. (a ridge or crest). 
A roof terminating in a ridge, the ordinary 
covering for a temple, whereas private houses 
had a flat roof. 

Pinehbeok. An alloy of 85 per cent, copper 
or brass, and 15 per cent, zinc ; named after its 
inventor. It is sometimes called tomback. 

Pindario. Of verses, irregular in metre ; like 
the verses of the \yuz poet Pindar. 

Pingle Pan, Scotch. A small tin ladle used 
for mixing children's food. 

Pink Madder. ( See Madder. ) 

Pinking. Stamping out borders and edges 
upon textile fabrics with a cutting instrument. 

Pinks (Fr. stU de grain). These are water- 
colour pigments of a yellow or greenish-yellow 
colour produced from the precipitation of vege- 
table juices, such as saffron, aloes, buckthorn- 
berries, broom-flowers, &c., upon chalk or 
whiting. They are ftalian pink, sometimes called 
yellow lake; brown pink, rose pink, ^xADutckpink, 
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Fixma, R. (lit a wine), (i) The top of an 
embattled waU, the hatuements. (2) The blade of 
a rudder. 

Pinnaele, Arch. A small spire, generally 
with four sides and omamentea; it is usually 
placed on the tops of buttresses, both external 
and intemaL 

Pint. Metal pins iR-ere introduced into this 
country from France in 1543, previous to 
which ladies were accustomed to fasten their 
dresses with skewers of box-wood, ivory, or 
bone. 

Pipe. A musical wind-instrument, represented 
in the 14th century, in Strutfs Sports and Pas' 
timeSf as used with the tabor to accompany 
mountebanks, &c. (See also AuLOS, PiTO, &c.) 

Pipe-olay. An oily clay found in large 
quantities in Devonshire; used for moulding 
earthenware, but chiefly for tobacco-pipes. 

Pirifona, Arch. Pear-shaped. The term is 
applied to roofs domed in tne form of a pear ; 
the Baptistery of Parma may be cited as an 
example. 

Pirogue. An Indian canoe, hollowed out of 
a solid tree. 

Piieina, R. {piscis, a fish), (i) A fish- 
pond, an indispensable appendage to the villa of 
a wealthy Roman. (2) A larp[e uncovered tank 
in the open air used as a swmmiing-bath, and 
distinct trom the baptisteriumy which was under 
cover. (3) Piscina limaria was the reservoir of 
an aqueduct. In mediaeval archseology the name 
was ^ven (i) to credence-tables; (2) to bap- 
tistenes. (See Baptisterium, Natatorium.) 

Pia^work. A method of constructing very 
durable walls of blocks oikneaded earth. It was 
probably sufisested by the building processes of 
the ants, andPliny calls such wallsyvrmooc?. 

PiatHlvm, Pistilliii, R. A pestle for a 
mortar. 

Pistol. Invented at Pistoia in Tuscany. (See 
Pallas Amiatay Sir James Turner ^ 1670 ; Mey^ 
ricky iii. 76.) 

Piftole. A Spanish gold coin, worth about 
\ts, ; the fourth of a doubloon^ 

PiftoloM, It. A long dagger or stabbing- 
knife of Pistoia. 

PiftriaA, Pietriniim, R. {pistor^ a miller). 
Originally this term denoted a mill for grinding 
grain ; later on it was used exclusively to de- 
note a house of correction for slaves who had 
to turn the mill. The work was of a most 
laborious kind. 

Piitrii, Pittriz, R. {rlffTpis), (i) A marine 
monster, representations of which are to be seen 
on the walls of several houses at Pompeii (in 
the legend of Ilieseus and Andromeda). It is 
always represented with the head of a dragon, 
and Uie fins and tall of a fish ; and was adopted 
in early Christian art for the fish that swallowed 
Jonah. (2) A military engine. 



Piteh-blonde. An ore used in porcelain 
painting. It produces a fine orange colour ; also 
a black. 

Pitoh-pipe. A sort of whistle for ascertaining 
the pitch of a musical instrument, or for setting 
the key-note. 

Pithoi, R, \{9iBos). A large earthenware jar 
with a narrow neck, used in ancient and modem 
times for storing wine and oil. It appears 
upon a bas-relief in the Villa Albani as tne tub 
of Diogenes. 

Pito, Sp. A Mexican name for the pipe of 
the Aztecs, which resembled a flageolit. It was 
made of red clay, and had four finger-holes. 
The young man selected as a victim at the 
sacrifice to Tezcatlepoca was carefully instructed 
before his death in tne art of playing this instru- 
ment, and as he ascended the temple or tbo- 
CALLi to the sacrifice, he broke a fiute upon 
each of the steps of the temple. 

Pin, It. Rather ; used in Music^ vspiuforH^ 
rather loud. 

Pix or Pyx, Chr. (iru{(f). (i) A box to keep the 
unconsecrated altar-br^uis in. It was genonally 
circular, with a pointed cover, and richly 
enamelled. (2) The vessel in whidi the holy 
eucharist was suspended over the altar. (3) 
The box kept at the British Mint to contain 
the coins selected to be tried in assay, to as- 
certain whether the coinage is of the standard 
purity. (See Ciborium [3], Monstrance, 
&c.) 

PiBieato (It.). An expression in music ; 
plaving on*the violin like a harp. 

Plaoage, Fr. Veneering or mlaying. 

Plaol^ Scotch. A small copper coin formerly 
current in Scotland ; equal to the third of an 
English penny. 

Plaoket, O. £. A petticoat. (Shakspeare.) 

Plafond, Plafonner, Fr. Arch, {plat-fond). 
The French term for a ceiling, often tne subject 
of elaborate architectural, carved, or painted 
decoration. The peculiar foreshortened per? 
spective characteristic of figure-pictures on a 
ceiling is hence described as ** platonn^ ;" and it 
is generally said of a painter distinguished for 
bold foreshortenings, '* II excelle ^ plafonner** 
PUrfbnds of different periods are found of wood, 
lath and plaster, or stone. 

Plaga, R. A hunting-net, the diminutive of 
which y&plagida (small net) ; the latter term also 
denotes the curtains hung round a couch or litter, 
a width of doth, a strip of paper, &c. 

Plagola. (See Plaga.) 

Planchot. A name for the smooth coin pre- 
pared for stamping before it has passed under 
the die. 

Plaaeta. A robe worn hy priests^ resembling 
the Dalmatic (see Fig. 236) worn by dauons, 
(See Chasuble.) 

Planetary Xaohine. (See Orrery.) 

s 
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PlanispheM. A projection of the sphere and 
Its various circles on a plane surface. 

Planta G«iiiite, Her. 
The broom-plant badge 
of the Plantagenets. 

Flaqne, Fr. A flat 
plate of metal or painted 
china. Limoges enamels 
of the 15th century are 
described 9& plaques, 

Plaim. A mould or 

Fig. 546. Planu Genista. ™^H*** . . 

• ^ Plaama. A gijeen 

transparent chalcedony found in India and China. 

Plaster of Parii. The cement or plaster ob- 
tained from gypsum, originally prepared near 
Paris. It is usually sold in the form of white 
powder, and is lar^ly used in the arts. Ver- 
Tocchio (1435—1408) is said to have been the 
first sculptor to cast moulds in plaster of Paris. 
(See Gypsum.) 

Plattie Art. Sculpture ; opposed to Graphic 
Art, or painting, &c 

Plaftron, Fr. A fencing-pad to cover the 
body, PUutron-de-fer was an iron breastplate 
worn under the hauberk, especially when the 
latter was of ringed mail. 

Plat-band. (See TiGNiA.) 

Plata, Sp. Silver (hence our plate). 

Plate, Her. A silver roundle. 

Plate-armour, consisting entirely of metal 
plates, became general during the 15th cen* 
tury. 

Plate-glaM. A superior kind of thick glass, 
used chidly for mirrors and for large windows. 

Plate-Jack, O. £. Coat armour. 

Plate-marki. (See Hall-marks.) 

Plate-paper is a thick soft paper expressly 
prepared for printing engravings upon. 

Piatea, Gr. and R. (irXartio, ie. broad). A 
wide fine street in a city, in contradistinction to 
a small street called angiportus, which means 
literally a narrow street. 

Platen. Of a printing-press, the flat part by 
which the impression is made. 

Platereeca, Sp. A name given to goldsmiths' 
work of the 14th and 15th centuries, which re- 
flected the complicated and delicate forms of 
ornament appliea in the pointed architecture of 
the period. 

Piatet are properly illustrations taken from 
copper or steel engravings ; cuts are impressions 
from wood-blocks. 

Platina. Twisted silver-wire. 

Platina Yellow. Two pigments, one of a pale 
yellow colour, the other resembling cadmium 
yellcWf are sold under this name. 

Plating is the art of covering metals 
with a thin surface of silver or gold for oma* 
ment. 

Pladniun (Sp. tlata, silver). A white metal 



exceedingly ductile, malleable, and difficult of 
fusion. It is found in the Ural Mountains and 
in South America, and is much used in gold- 
smiths' work in Russia. 

Plavatmm, R. (plaudoy to rumble). A two- 
wheeled cart drawn by two oxen, and used for 
conveying'agricultural produce*; plaustrum majus 
was a much larger cart mounted on four wheels. 
It had a long pole projecting behind, on which 
blocks of stone or otner cargo could be balanced 
on planks attached. The wheels {tympana) 
were of solid wood nearly a foot in thickness, 
and their creaking was heard to a great dis- 
tance (hence the name). 

Pleotnun or Plekfaron, Gr. and R. (from 
irAiftf'o'cii^y to strike). A short stem of ivory or 
metal pointed at both ends, used to strike the 
chords of the lyre, the barbiton, the cithara^ 
and some other stringed instruments. 

Plemochol, Gr. and R. {vXrtiM'Xoht !• e. that 
pours a flood). A vessel in the shape of a top ; 
It resembled the cotylf, 

PLoiitade, Her. Said of the moon when in 
full. 

Plenehing-nail. A large nail for fastening 
theplanks of floors to the joists. 

Plethron, Gr. The basis of land measure- 
ment, bein^ 100 feet square, or 10,000 square 
feet. As a Imeal measure, 100 feet, or. about loi 
of English measurement. 

Plinth, Arch. (irAfi^ot). Lit. a Hie or brick, 
and thence the lower projecting base of a 
column, pedestal, or wall, which resembles a 
strong square tile placed beneath the last torus 
at the base of a column. (See Abacus. ) 

Plinthium, R. {x\af9lov), A sun-dial, so 
called because its divisions were marked on a 
flat surface {wXivBo^), 
Plooage, Fr. Carding-wooL 
Plombage. Lead work. 
Plombagine. Plumbago. 
Ploetellnm. Diminutive of Plaustrum. 
Plough! are mentioned in Deuteronomy 
(14 5 1 B.C.), and represented on Egyptian sculp- 
tures of still earlier date. The Roman plough 
of the date of our era is described by Virgil. 

Plough Xonday was the name given by 
our ancestors to the first Monday after the 
Epiphany, the return to labour after the Christ- 
mas holiday. 

PlnniflB, R. (lit. feathers). The scales of 
armour, arranged to imitate feathers. (See 
Prnna.) 
Plnmarinm Opni. (See Opus P.) 
Plumbago. A carburet of iron commonly 
known as black lead, also called Graphite, 
used for making crucibles and black-lead 
pencils. 

Plumbeoni Warei. Lead-glazed, by the ad- 
dition of an oxide of lead in the preparation of 
the glaze. (See Pottery.) 
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Tltuabum, R. (lit. lead). A geneial tenn d«- 
' ' ig anything that is made of ' ' 
a pipe, a sanger'i ballet, Ste. 



Pllttau, R. A (rcneral term indadii^ anjr- 
tbing made of boards adapted to afTord a support, 
cover, passage, &c. ; and thos sometime* used 
ai a synonym for mmadut or protective shed. 
Fig. S47. ^ptuSrui upon three wheels, was used 
for protecting soldieis conducting an approach 
at tde foot of a rampart. These plutH were 
covered with the skins of animals, which were 
wetted to protect the machines fron fire ; and 
hdped to deaden the shock of missiles. 

rlrnterU, Gr. (■■xuiriipia, vrashiog). Festivals 
held at Athens in honour of Athena Aglauros, 
In which the statne of the goddess was stripped 
of its gannents and omamenU and washed. It 
was carefully concealed in the mean time, and 
the dly bong thus in a manner deprived of its 
protecting divinity, the day was considered an 
ill-omened one. 

Fnlgevi, R. (wFyiii, lit. a choker). A kind 
of fiinnel employed to stop or repress the air in 
a hf disnlic oi^n. 

Pnyx, Gr, The site in Athens where the 
ECCLESI.« were held. It was a semiciTCular 
rising ground, vrith an area of I3,000 square 
yards, levelled with a pavement of large stones, 
and lurTOBnded by a wall, behind which was the 
Beha or platform from which speakers ad- 
dressed the people. 

Poolllam or|raeiiIiim, R. Any cap or ^a» for 



POKAU) 

PoddlMT, Padnaoy, O. E. (Fr. pou dt ww). 
A rich plain silk. 

Fodara, Gr. i^tXti^t, L e. reaching to the feet). 
A rich Itaen dress worn by Greek women, (he 
edges of which were indented. 

Fodlnm, Arch. (>i!Bior, lit. a small foot). 
A low wall or b^ment, generally with a 
plutih and comict, running round a room or in 
front of a building, forming a sort of shelf or 



Fig. }4S. Podium nuuiitii tDsnd  KpulclinJ duimbcr. 



was the name for a raised basement which ran 
like a high enclosure round the whole clmim> 
ference CA the arena. Lastly, the tetm is some- 
times used as a synonym for a sode, and a Gon< 



Eltc H9- I^»at Lw« i biide iMotfc, 



shield with a raised edge anA a ^ting on it, 
which resembled the Gennan bakmg.diSi. la 
a tournament, the joost "d la fBtit" was the 



"e blindfolded, and a coffin was brought into 
course before the combat commenced. 
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Point Lui d bride tkiOk groand. This luce 
is made with the needle (see Needle Point), 

some parts of the pattern only slightly raised in 
relief Iting united by slilcbea called britie 
picot/e. (Fig. 549-) 

Foist of Sight. The principal vanishing 
point, in perspective, to which the boriiontd 
lines convKge. 

Fotntsd oi Chrlitlui Ar«Ut«atitT« is generally 
called Gothic ; and is a general term, de- 
scriptive of all the styles that have prevailed 
subsequent tu the introduction of the pointed 

arck, commencing with 

the nth century. 

F«lotaL The medi- 
lEval stylus or gra- 
/i»m(q.v.). 

Point*. In the 15th 
and 1 6th centuries, be- 
fore the introduction 
»f buttons, the dif- 
t'ermt parti of dress 
were tastened with 
ribands, having orna- 
mental points or metal 
lags at the end. (See 

FoTtiU*, Fr. A 
breastplate for man 

Pakal, Gem. (LnL 
peeulum). Adrinking- 
cup. {Fig. ssoj 

Poke, O. E. A 
bag i modem pocket. 

PoksT ngtniH. 

Drawings burned upon 

wood with hot irons ; 

I'W. sso iVkal or German "luch patronized in 

Tankard. the 1 8th century. 



Pol, S 



I, R. A 



familiar oath or adjuration especially employed 
by the Rontan women ; it was an abbreviation 
of By Pellui I 

PolarlMop*. An instrument for exhibiting 
the polarization of light. 

Pol«-ftxe. A weapon of the 15th century, 
combining a hatchet, a pike, and a serrated 
hammer. Used prindpally by cavalry. 

Poleyiu, Fr, (See Gbnouilli^kes.) 

Foltnbnun and Folubnun, R. An old term 
for which there was substituted later on mal- 
iuvium, a^iimanaie, aquimitiarium, ImUeum 1 
it was a kind of basin for washing the hands, the 
X<p»i+, x'pi"*^^?" of 'he Greeks. 

Poloi, Or. A kind of sun-dial. (See HoRO- 

Folyudrion, Chr, (Or. nXviwlpiot). A 
common sepulchre in which more than four 
bodies were buried. (See LocuLUS.) 

Folyeheid. An instrument for application to 



the pianoforte for conpling together the strings 

Polyi^troiaf . Colouring statuary, bas-reliefs, 
and architecture ; to be distinguished from 
forming them of variously- coloured materials. 
This was not done by painting with an opaqne 
colour, but a sort of staining of the surface oy 
thin, transparent colouring matter. M. de 
Quincy ttates that the fine preservation of the 
surface oI some antique statues, such as the 
Apollo Belvedere, Hercules of Glycon, and 
Venus de Medici, is attributable to (he Use of 
wax colouring. Stones of various colours were 
used to represent different parts of the figure, 
and in busts of the Roman emperors the dress is 
frequently of coloured marble, while the flesh is 
of white. {CovsallRedfiirJ's Ancient Sculpture.^ 

Folyhodnn. A solid with many faces or planes. 

PolypQTM, Or. (inAi-*T«x")- (i) Tablets, a 

"■  number of which are put together to 



Fie. K'- A ^ver EDEnved Ponuuder, or Scenl-boi, 
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form what we now call a not«-boo1c. (a) A 
polyptjrch; a picture irilh several compart- 
ments. (Cf. Diptych.) 

Polystjla, Arch. Surrounded bjr leveral 
rows of columns, as in Moorish archilectare. 
The porticoes of a Greek temple had never 
more than ten columns in front (decastyle). 

Ponumdw, O. E. (from pomnu itambrt, per- 
fume apple). A scent-box worn at the end of 
the hanging ptdles of the i6th century. (See 
PotiNCET-BOX.) (Fig. 5SI.) Consult an in- 
teresting monograph by R. H. Sodtn Smith, 
"Notts en Potiuaidtrs." 

FomiM, Her. A green roundte. 

Fomariam, R. (pett and m/rrium (murui) 
behind the walls). A line uidosii^ a town, 
marked out at intervals by stone pillara. When 
the limits of the town were eitendjed, the foma- 
rium could not be changed without augury by 
fhejusfiemarii, and, in any case, only by a town 
whose inhabitants had contributed to the exten- 
sion of the limits of the empire. 

Fonp^ R. and Gr. (xb^-^). A solemn pro- 
cession, especially that with which the games o( 
the circus were preceded. 

Pondni, Waight, R. {ftndo, to tnspend). 
An object used for weighing, either with the 
balance \libra), or the steel-yard {tlatira). The 
tame term was ^Iso applied to a weaver's 
weigliis ; these were ofstone.temi-cotta, or lead. 



PoBi,R.(Gr.7/*u)«)- (i) Abridge; the cause- 
way {aggtr) which traversed the Roman bridge 
was paved with large polygonal stones ; on either 
side of it was a pathway (cnfiiJe), Fig. 5(3 
shows (he Roman bridge at Sl Chamas, at the 
ends of which were erected triumphal arches {^firr- 
nica\ (See Fornix.) Fern itiilidut was a 
wooden bridge built upnn piles ; fimi luffrapu- 
mm, the voting-bridge over which the electors 
passed as they came out of the s^um to cast 
(heir vote (/oM^) into the um (i^&i). ft is pro- 



Fig. 55> Pope in lull pc t ificalfc 

with precious stones and surmounted by a cross, 
and over a rochet (surplice) of silk a mantle 
of gold work plentifully ornamented with 
pearls. The under vestment, which is long, is 
of hyacinth colour. The slippers are of velvet 
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with a cross of gold, which all who wish to 
speak to the Pope reverently kiss. Late mediaeval 
anisis attributed this costuioe to the Fiist Person 
of the Trinity. It is eiven also to St.Clement, 
St. Cornelius, SL Fabian, St Gr^ory, St. 
Peter, and St. Sylvanus. 

Popinc, R. A tavern or refreshment-place 
where food was sold, in contradistinction to 
cautona, which was a shop for selling wine. 

PoplitJS7, O. £. A parrot 

Poplin. A textile of modem Introduction, 
woven of threads of silk and worsted. 

Poppy, Chr. This plant, the seed of which 
aflbrds a sopofific oi], aymboUzes, in Christian 
iconi^iraphv, death. 

Foppr Oil. A bland drTing oil, obtained from 
poppy-seed, and used in painting. (See Oils.) 

Poppy-hMd. A term in decorative art for the 
carved ornaments with whidt the tops of the 
nprights of wood-work, tuch as the ends of 
bendies, backs of chairs, bedposts, &c., were 
crowned. 

Popnlailli, It. The second maniamtm or 
tier Hi seats in an amphitheatre. 

Porealatn (Ancient Chinese) (from the Por- 
tuguese /prn^nc, little pigs ; a name given to 
cowiie-shells by the early tmders, and applied 
to porcelain, which they thought was made of 
them, or bewuse it resembled the interior of a 
shell). A line spedes of transparent earthen- 
ware, the chief component part of which is 
silei. (fairAail.) The most ancient examples 
of porcelain in Chiru are circular dishes 
with upright sides, ver^ thick, strong, and 
heavy, and which invanably have the marks 
of one, two, or three on the bottom thus: 
I. II. IIL The colours of these rare speci- 
mens vary. The kinds most highly priied have 
a brownish-yellow gromid, over which is thrown 
a light shot sky-blue, with here and there a 
dash of blood-red. The Chinese say there are 



I. Pent-houK Porch. 



but a few of these specimens in the country, 
and that they are more than a thousand years 
old. (Fortune.) The first imitations of Chinese 
porcelain in Europe date from the l6th century, 
under the Medici family, and include specimens 
supposed to have been designed by the imme- 
diate pupils of Raiiaelle. (See Raffaelle- 
WARE.) Among the next earliest produced is 
that of Fulham, by Dr. Dwight, in 167 1 , and of 
St. Cloud in France about I695. 




id-plan of K Cupola Poi^. 



POTidl, Arch. A structure placed in front of 
the door of a diurch or other building, and Yeij 
variable in form. In the ancient basilicas the res* 
tibule is more commonly called Nakthex (q.v.). 
Fig. 554 shows a wooden porch also called a 
ftnt-heiiit porch, and Fig. 555 a plan of what is 
called a ctifola porch, from the fact that, its 
ground being circular, it is surmounted by adome. 

Porenp^ i^t. fore epic). Hereditary device 



Fig. S5<. Porcupiiie. Device of Louit XIL 
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of the Valois family. The " Order of the Por- 
cupine" was instituted in 1397 bjr Louis, Duke 
of Orleans, and abolished by Louis XII, who 
retained the badge(Fie, 556), and had his cannon 
marked with 1 porcupine. In numismatics his 
golden "^cus au pore epic" are laie and highly 

FonnpInft-wiKkl. The ornamental wood of 
a palm, ihe markings of which in the horizontal 
section resemble porcupine quills. 

FoiphTTj. A hard stone much used in 
E^;ypiiaa sculpture, and for sarcophagi. It was 
of a line red colour, passing into purp!c and 
green, and susceptible of a line polish. (See 
also Rosso Antico.) 

FarpoTino, It. A yellow powder substituted 
for gold by mediceval artists. It was com- 
pounded of quicksilver, sulphur, and tin. 



Fig.S. 



u(GUeorPen 



Fort*, R. This term denotes the gate of a 
city, a large gate in any enclosure, in contra- 
distinction to JANUA and Ostium (q.vA which 
denote the doors of a building. Fig. 557 
shows the ancient gate of Perugia. 

FortenlUi. A kind of iron grating, form- 
ing an outer door, which slided up and down 
perpendicularly in the grooves of a bay. It was 



suspended by a chain, which could instantly be 
lowered, as occasion required, in order to pre* 
vent ingress and cut off all communication. By 
the Greeks and Romans they were called /iwto 
ca/aracta, and in the Middle Ages they were 
known as Saracenic gates. 

ForUtillli, Her. A defence 
for a gateway, borne as a 
badge by the Houses of 
Beaufort and Tudor. Motto, 
"AllrratKunlas." (Fig.558,) 
Fortioai, F wtUo, R. (fvria). 
A long colonnade serving as 
a covered promenade. In 
an amphitheatre, the covered 
gallery at the top which 
was appropriated to women or slaves. A 
wooden gallery covered over with- a roof, but 
in some cases entirely open on the side of the 
country. (See TemplUH.) 

PartiMnlni, R. A director's staff wielded on 
board ship by the officer who gave the time to 
the rowers to make them row in unison. 

Foitnit Painting. The earliest portrait on 
record is that of Polygnotus, painted by himself, 
B.C. 400. Giotto is said to have been the 
earliest successful portrait painter of modem 
times. The different sizes of portraits are the 
following ; — 



Biihop'i hiir-lengtii— . 

Half-lenph ~.~ 

Snull halMaislh ~ 






FertnU. A wicket made in a large gate in 
order to give admittance into a city without 
openii^ the porta or large gate. 

FoHMtt, O. E. A little pot. 

Poitc^ale, Chr, A Dorsal (q.v.). 

Foitam (posttma, a back-door). A private 
gate in a rampart, either upon the platform 
or at the angle of a curtain, and opening 
into the ditches, whence it was pos^ble to past 
by the pas-iU-siiurii, without being seen by the 
Itesiegers, into the covered way and the glacis. 

FMa«D]n, R. (Gr. nft-tipa). (i) A back 
door to a Roman house. (2> In Architecture, 
the part of a building opposite to the lafade ; 
the posterior faaide. 

Foiti*, R. The jamb of a door, supporting 
the lintel or Umtti niferitu. 

Poiticeninm, R. The part of a Roman 
theatre behind the sta^e, in which the actors 
dressed, and the appointments and machines 

FoUohomania. A process of ornamenting 
glass with coloured designs on paper, in imita- 
tion of painted porcelain. 
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fetttT*! OU7, found in Dorsetshire and 

DcTODshire, is lued for modelling and t 
pottery ; mixed with linseed oil, it is used bi 
ground in painting. 

f ott«7 (7«jMit*, Ttmglia), ns distinct from 
porcelain, is formed of potter's clay mixed with 
marl of argillaceous itna calcareous nature, uid 
sand, variously proportioned, and may be classed 
under tvo divisions : Sc/i (Fayeoce k pite 
lendre), and I(ani (Fayence k pIte dure), ac- 
cording to the nature of the composition or the 
degree of heat under which It has been fired in 
the kiln. What is known generally in England 
as eartiettu/art is soft, while slmt-vmre, Quetti's- 
viare, &c., are hard. The chaiacteristics of the 
soft wares are a paste or body which may b 
scratched with a knife or file, and fiisibility 
generally at the heat of a porcelain furnace. 
These soft wares may be ^in divided into 
four subdivisions : tinglaied, lustrous, glastd, or 
ettdrndled. Among the three first of these sub- 
divisions m^ be arranged almost all the ancient 
pottery of Egypt, Greece, Etruria, and Romej 
as also the larger portion of that in general use 
among all nations during mediaeval and modem 
times. Toe glated waru may be again divided 
into sUicums or glais-glaMd warn, and plum- 
bemti or Uad-glaad. In these subdivisions the 
foundation is in all cases the same. The mixed 
clay or "paste"or "body" is formed by the 
hand or on the wheel, or impressed into moulds ; 
then slowly dried and baked in a furnace 
store, after which, on cooling, it is in a stati 
receive the glaze. This is prepared by fusing 
sand or other silicious material with potash 
soda to form a translucent glass, the composilio: 
of the glaze upon vitreous or glats-glaua wares 
The addition of oxide of lead constitutes the 
glaie of plurnieaui wares ; and the (iiither addi- 
tion of the oxide of tin produces an enamel of 
an opaque white of great purity, which is 
characteristic glazing of slannifirouj or . 
gUaed warts. Most of the principal seats of the 
manufacture of pottery, and a description 
the objects manufactured, and methods useti 
the manufacture, will be found mentioned under 
thdr respective headings. 

Fanlunei, Fr. Long-toed boots and shoes, 
introduced in 1384. (See Cracowes.) 

FoBiias - paper. A kind of tmnsparent 
tradng-paper, free from grease, &c.; made ir 
Carlsnihe. 

PonnMd. In Engraving, dellidtXl over. 

FamiMt-boz, O. £. A perfume-box, carved 
with open work. (See Pomander.) 

Povianamu, Hind. Very ancient boohs of 
India, which give a part of Hindoo history 
from the beginning of the Hindoo monarchy, i 
the tune of the king Ellon or Ella. 

fonrpoiat, Fr. A quilled doublet, worn i 
the ■4th and I5lh centuries. The illustration 
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the passages betireen the tiers of i 

wit)un eacb numianum. Acconlii^ to theii 

importance, theaties and amphitheatres weie 

divided into two. three, and sometimes four 

prtecinctiones. 

PnsfBrienlnm, R. A metal basin wittiout 

handies, used for holding sacred utensils. 
PtmAmb, R. Women hired as moumeii at 

the funerals of wealdiy peisons. 

FrafumltuB, R. 
The mouth of a 
furnace placed be- 
neath a hypeeautis 
or heating-stove in 
a set of bsths. Fig. 
560 shows Ihe/rir- 
fUmium of a by- 
pocaosU which 
was drawn upon 
the walls of a la- 
nnicum sitoaled 
near the church 
of St Cecilia at 

RB.s6o.Priefiitniumhypoc»int. Rome. (See Hy- 

Pntuzt*, R. A Toga with a broad purple 
border. It was introduced bv the Etruscans, 
and was the costume assigned to priests and 
magistrates, lo boys before they came of age, 
and to women t>efoTe their marriage, (bee 
Toga.) (Fig. 561.) 

Pnitorinm, K. The tent of the commander- 
itt'chief of the army ; it was so called because 
in the earliest limes of Rome the consul who 
commanded the army bore the title of fralar. 
The residence of a governor of a province was 
also called fnrtonum, and Rnally the name 
WIS given lo any large house or palace. 

Pnndinm, R. (frandco, to breakfast). The 
midday meal, which came between breakfast 
{jtntaculuM) and dinner (cand). 

FraatDTA. (See Ufapitha.) 

Pria-keul, Hind. An upright stone or sacred 
boundary among the Khraera. 

FTMMt, Hind. The tower of the Khmers ; 
pr/asat-tiupai means little tower ; firAuat-fhra- 
liamrey, tbe elephant lower of the king. 

PrMuinm, Chr. A temporary benefice 
granted to a layman by the Church ; the holder 
of the benefice was, however, bound to pay the 
Cburch certain dues. 

PrsdelU, It A ledge behind the altar of 
a church on which the altar-piece was placed, 
containing small pictures, of similar subjects to 
the altar-piece. 

Prstarieiilnm, R. A shallow metal bowl used 
in sacrifices for carrying the sacred vessels. Its 
shape resembled the ita^ii. 

Pnmltr Coup. (See Prima Fainting.) 

FTB-Bapha«litH. A modem school of 
painters, who, throwing aside all conventional 



laws and traditions in art, direct their study to 
the forms and colours of Nature. 

FiCMntolr, Fr. An jpeiCTe or table-stand 
for flowers ; made very stuUuiw, on a tall and 
richly- decorated item. A fiivuurite subject of 
the goldsmith's ait in the t6th century. 



Fig. ]6i- Rdnuui maiden weuing the Ugapnttnta. 

PrtlMdOlMi. Glass pressed into a mould 
by a machine ; differing from hUmm glais, 

FTMto, It. In Music, quickly. 

PriAp^a, R. («pi(lT«i«), Festivals in honour 
of Friapus ; thejr were held chiefly at Lamp- 
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Prle-DiAiL A kneeling-desk for prayers. 

Prima PalntiJig (in French, peinture au 
prefnier coup) is a modem style directed to the 
avoidance of extreme finish, described in a work 
hy Hundertpjundf " 7^ Art of Painting restored 
to its Simplest and Surest PrincipUs.'*^ 

Primary Colours. Blue, yellow, and red, 
from which all colours are derived. 

Primero, O. £. A game at cards mentioned 
by Shakspeare. 

Primioerii, Chr. This term had several 
meanings, but it was usually emploved to de- 
note the first person inscribed on a list, because 
the tablet on which the names were written was 
covered with wax ; whence primi'cenus (from 
ceray wax), the first upon the wax. In cathe- 
dral churches the primicerius presided over the 
choir, and regulated the order and method of 
the ceremonies. 

Priming. (See Grounds.) 

Princo'f Metal or Prineo Rupert's Xetal. 
An alloy of 72 parts of copper and 28 parts 
of zinc, which has a resemblance to gold. 

Princedoms or Prineipalities, Chr. An 
order of Thrones of angels ; usually represented 
in complete armour, carrying pennons. (See 
Fig. 24.) 

Prineipes, R. A body of heavy-armed foot- 
soldiers ; thus named, because, in the order of 
battle, thev were placed first. 

Prinoipia, R. (princeps^ chief, foremost). 
The headquarters in a Roman camp, comprising 
not only the tents of the general and the supe- 
rior officers, but slso an open space in which 
justice was administered and sacrifices offered to 
the gods ; it was in the same open space that 
all the standards of the l^on were set up. 

Priory, Chr. A monastery attached, as a 
rule, to an abbey ; there were also, however, 
priories which formed the head of an order. In 
the order of Malta each /(Tm^^i^ comprehended 
several great priories. 




Fig. 562. Prismatic mouldings. 

Prismatio (mouldings). A kind of moulding 
resembling the facets of a prism (Fig. 562), 
which is sometimes met with in archivolts 
of the Romano-Byzantine period. The same 
term is likewise applied to mouldings charac- 
teristic of the flamboyant style, which assume, 
especially in their base, the form of prisms. 

rroaron, Gr. and R. {irp6apo¥; ap6tt, to draw 
water). A vessel of a flattened spheroid form, 
with two handles. 



Proanlinm, R. {pro, in front of)- The vesti- 
bule of any buildixig. 

Proohons, Gr. (irp6xoos, i. e. thing for pour- 
ing out). A small jug for pouring liquid into a 
cask ; it had a narrow neck, a very \BTge handle, 
and a pointed mouth. 

ProooBton, Gr. and R. (wpo-Kotr^ti). An 
antechamber or room preceding other rooms or 
chambers. 

Prodd, O. £. A light cross-bow, used by 
ladies, temp. Elizabeth. 

Prodomos, Arch. (wp6^otMs). The fa9ade of 
a temple or building, and sometimes the porch 
of a cnurch. 

Pro&la. The side view of the human face. 
It is observed by Fairholt that '' a face which, 
seen directly in front, is attractive by its rounded 
outline, blooming colour, and lovely smile, is 
often divested of its charms when seen in profile, 
and strikes only as far as it has an intellectual 
expression. Only where great symmetry exists, 
connected with a preponderance of the intellec- 
tual over the sensual, will a profile appear finer 
than the front face.*' 

Projeetvra, R. The beaver of a helmet. 

Proletarii, R. The proletariate, or Roman 
citizens of the lowest class of the people, so 
called because they contributed nothing to the 
resources of the republic except by their off- 
spring {proles) ; being, as they were, too poor 
to pay taxes. 

Prom, Hind. An ornamented carpet in 
Khmer art. 

Prometheia. An Athenian festival in honour 
of Prometheus, with a torch-race {lampade^ 
phoria). 

Promnliis. The first course at a Roman 
dinner, arranged to stimulate the appetite ; eggs 
were a principal ingredient, whence the proverb 
ab ovo usque ad mala (from first to last). 

Pronaos, R. (vp^-roos). A portico ^tuated 
in front of a temple ; it was open on all sides, 
and surrounded only by columns, which, in 
front, supported not only the entablature, but 
the pediment {fastigium). 

Proper, Her. Said of a thing exhibited in 
its natural, or proper, colour. 

Proplasma, Gr. and R. (vp^-vXa^'fia). A 
rough model or embodiment of the sculptor's 
first idea, executed by him in clay. 

Propnigeum, Gr. and R. The mouth of the 
furnace of the Hypocausis (q.v.). 

Propylsea, Gr. The open court at the entrance 
to a sacred enclosure ; e. g. an Egyptian temple, 
or especially the Acropolis at Athens. 

Prora, R. (irpypo). The prow or fore-part of 
a ship, 'whence proreta, a man who stood at the 
ship's head ; proreus was a term also used. (Sec 

ACROSTOLIUM.) 

Proseeninm, R. (irpo-0-ft^rioir). The stage in 
a Greek or Roman theatre; it included the 
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whole platform compriEcd between the erchatra 
and the wall of the stage; the term was also used 
sometimes to denote the wall of the stage Itself. 

FroHwiliiiii, Mod. The oinamental frame on 
which the curtain hangs. 

FlMtrlOl, R. (^fi-<nv}^i). A building or 
temple whidi has a porch supported by a row 

FrotaUU, Gr. (rpa-rAiia). Sacrifices which 
were offered to Diaira, Juno, the Graces, and 
Venus prior to the celebration of a marriage. 

PrathjTum, Gr. {^nfi-Sufor). Withthe Greeks, 
the vestibule in front of the door of a house, 
where there was generally an altar of Apollo, 
or a statue or lanrel-tree; with Che Romans, 
the prothyrum was the corridor or passage 
leading btm the street to the atriiun (Fig. 563;. 



Fi[. S63- Entnocs (Prothyiuin) of* Roouut b«iK. 



RotTMhir. An instrument for laying down 
md measuring angles upon paper. 
FrotTpnjn, Gr. and R.(irp4-Tur«r). A model. 



first model or mould for makii^ any object in 
clay, such as antefixEe. 

nnuiui Bin*. A valuable pigment of a 
greeoish-blae colour, of great fody, trans- 
parency, and permanency ; a mixture of pms- 
siate of potash and rust, or oxide of iron. (See 

CVAtJtWEN.) 

FmHlui Btqwh. A deep-brown pigment, 
more permanent than madder. 

Pauterj. A stringed instrument or kind of 
lyre of an oblong square shape, played with a 
rather large plectrum. 

Pachont, 'S-SfV- 1''ie head-dresi of the 
ancient kings o? Egypt, which should properly 
be called skhatt, since the / only represents the 
article Ou. This head-dress is the emblem of 
supreme power, the symbol of dominion over 
the south and north. It is a diadem composed 
of the united crowns of the Upper and Lon-er 









'Mphnc, Gr. (ifiifai). A round stone used 
by the Athenian voters to record their votes. 
~ ■• " ifiptu). (See Opus PsKUDi- 



Fif . 564. Ground plan of a Pseudodiptent Tuii|d«- 

PinidodlpWrai, Gr. and R. (fiuSD-BlirrafMi}. 
A building or temple which presents the ap- 
pearance of being snrroundni by a double 
colonnade, though it possesses oiily a single 
one, which is separaCedfrom the walls of the cella, 
as in the dipteral arrangement. (Fig. 564.) 

pHndoperipMrn, Gr. and R. (^<uii-irfplrr<- 
pot). A building or temple which presents the 
appearance of being surrounded by a colomiade, 
although in reality it does not possess one, the 
columns being embedded in the walls of the cella. 
(See Pbripteros, under which an example of 
this kind of temple is^ven.) 

PaandatkTmm, Gr. and R. (^culJ-Svpor). 
Literally, a false door, and thence a secret door, 
or door hidden by some means or other, 

pModanrbknA (sc. i^difiria), R. The dwell- 
ing-liouse of the owner of a tarm, which was 
distinct from the buildings set apart for the 
farm people and the slaves, the/amiVto ruttica. 

Ptiii, Gr. (^iA«l). Light-armed troops, who 
wore skins or leather instead of metal armour, and 
fought generally with bows and arrows or slings. 
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Fiyolli, Fr. A cheval-glass or mirror. 

PiTOtw, Gr. (^wtrflp). A melal wine-cooler, 
often of iiilver, connsling of an outer vessel to 
contain ice, and an inner vessel for the wine. 

PtMOtni, R. (uTtpwrJi). That which has 
wings or ens ; an epithet applied to the drink- 
ine-cup called raiix. 

ngfum. Hind. A pieceof muslinwom as 



Fnglo, R. (Gr. fidx'"P<')- A short dagger, 
without a sheath, worn by officers of high 

Pnlpltam, R. Thelribuneofanonitor, ortlie 
chair of a professor. In a theatre the term was 
tised to denote the part of the stage next to the 
ercheslra. (See Pkoscsniuu.) 

FiilTiiur, R, [pukHnui, a cushion). A 
cushion or bolster, and thence a state couch or a 
maiTisge-bed. 

Fnl^Ullluil, R. (i) A room in a temple, m. 
which was set out the pulvinar or couch tor the 
gods at the feast of the Lectisterniuh. (a) 
See Opus Pulvinabium. 



Fig, s«s- Pulvimnii. 

Pnlvinatni, R. Having a contour similar to 
that of a cushion or bolsler, and thence the 
cylinder formed by the swelling of the volute at 
the side of the Ionic capital (Fig. 565.) 

piunioa-»Wiw. A kmd of lava of less specific 
gravity than water. The dome of the mosque 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople is built of 

Tnnohan. (See Intl) 

Pnnotum, R. A vote or sufTrage, becanse in 
early times each ciliien, instead of laying down 
a lustra or tablet with his vote, passed in front 
of the rvgatar, or voting officer who had the list 
of candidates before him, and pricked a hole 
[pitnctum) in the tablet against the name of the 
candidate for whom the vote was given, 

fnnkahi. Swinging fans suspended from 
the ceilings of houses in India, often richly 
embroidered and decorated with feathers, bril- 
liant iiLsects, gold and silver, &c. 

PuitUlk, Sp. A narrow point-lace edging. 

Pnpa, R. A doll ; a child's play thiiig. Dolls 
of terra-cotta have tieen found in various coun- 
tries. In Egypt dolls have l>een found, made 



out of wood, painted, and in perfect proportion, 
with glass beads on the head in imitation of 
hair. As a rale, the ancient dolls are made 
with movable joints. 

Pnppla, R. The poop or after-part of a 
vessel as opposed to the prora or prow. (See 

PorliMk-atinu. A rough grey sandstone 
from Dorsetshire, largely used for building 
puiposes in London. 

Pnrim (Festivals of), Heb. Jewish festivals 
called ^erftWc£^i'^£iuli, instituted in memoiv 
of Esther, who had averted the peril with 
which Haman threatened the Jews ; they were 
so called because the favourite of Abasuerus was 
to have decimated the Jews by casting lots (o 
see who should be put to death. 

Furple, Gen. An insignia of authority per- 
taining to certain magistrates who wore purple 
robes or bands of purple on their attire. There 
were two kinds of purple, the amethyst and 
the Tyrian ; the former was a deep violet, and 
obtained from a shell-fish (murae Irunailui); 
the Tyrian was more brilliant and had a redder 
tinge ; it was obtained from the murex bran- 



Fnrpla Lakti and Greta Laka are made by 
mixing ytllma lakes with blue pigments. (See 
Yellow Lake.) 

Pnrplt Maddsr. (See Madder.) 

PuTla-wood. A beautiful deep-coloured 
Brazilian wood, used for marquetrv and inlaid- 
work, bat principally for the ramrods of guns. 



Hi. sM. Putciu. Mubolc of in Aqueduct. 

Purpura, Her. Purple. 

Fdttm, Hind. A bright golden-yellow pig- 
ment prepared from camel's dung. (See Indian 
Yellow.) 

Pnnnivuit*. The lowest order of officers in 
Herald's College ; of whom there are four, 
called respectively RongeCtoix, Rouge Ilragon, 
Blue Mantle, and Portcullis. In the Middle 
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Agra these oSicen were attached to the house- 
hdds of the nobiUtj, and bore titles geneiallj' 
tKheQ from the anaonal insignia of their lords. 



the tread of profane feet, it wns sanounded bjr a 
low wall similar to that which protected a well 
( p%itmi) ; whence the name olpuOal. 

Pntoni, R. (i) A well ltd by z spring or an 
underground stream of water ; (i) tut opening 
otmanhole of an aqueduct (Fig. 566) ; (3) a pit 
for preserving grain. 

nUenll, rntionlaa, R. Common pits in 
which the bodies of those sbves and paupers 
were buried, who had not the means to pay for 
a funeral pyre or a private tomb. 

PnUoek, O. K A base kind of hawL 
{SAaiifmre.) 

Fjpanacita; Gr. {inmr^io). Andent "Bean- 
feasts." Athenian festivals inhonoui of Apollo, 
instituted by Theseus after his victory over the 
Minotaur; they were so called because beans 
were cooked for the banquet in honour of the 
god {wiant, a bean, and t^mr, to cook). 

Fj«t, O. £. A magpie. 

Fyken, O. E. A kind of fishing-boats. 

Pylon, ^;yp. (n^^v). A monumental g 
composed of two lofty and massive pyrami 
towere, foraiiog the entrance to the enclosurt 
the ereat Egyptian temples. The interior of 
a pflon contaiaed staircases and chambers, 
splendid example in full preservation is that of 
the temple at Esneh on the Nile. 

Pyi*, Gr. and R. (n/A, lit. tlie burning- 
place). A fiineial pile before it was set on fire, 
in contradistinction to mgui, a funeral pile 
which has been lighted. It was built in the form 
of an altar with four equal sides, which were ! 
frequently covered with foliage of dark leaves ( ] 
and cypress-trees were placed in front of the 1 

file. The corpse was pkced on the top, in the 1 
ier [Itctiia) on which it had been borne to the ] 
place. (See Fuhebal Cbkehonies.) 

FyTOTUll, Pers. {wupiuit). A place in which 
the Persians kept the satied fire {puret, fire). 
At Bactria there were seven pyrwa, in honour 
t^ the seven planets. 

FyntmU (Egyptian, Pi-rama, a mountain). 
In the hieroglyphics called Abumer, "a great 
tomb," which it essentially is, or rather a ' 
b excavated in the 



that from Seneferoo, the first king whose name 
bzs been found upon monuments, to the last of 
the Sixth Dynasty, i. e. during the whole 
period of the Ancient Empire, every king of 
Egypt built a pyramid. (Consult Vw, Pyramidt 
nfGath.) 

PyTOtiohay (irlp, fire, and t/x"|, art). The 
art of making fireworks. The Chinese had 
|;reat skill in this art long before Its introduction 
■□to Europe, and are at this day unrivalled In it. 
The best English work on the subject is per- 



in great favour with the early Greeks, and fre- 
quently represented in sculptures, in which 
wairiora brandished their weapons and went 
through a mock combat. 

Pythlm, Gr. (irM,i.). (i) A priestess of 
Apollo at Delphi, represented seated on the 
sacred/rT>A^. (See Cortina.) (a) Games insti- 
tuted at Delphi in honour of Apollo, and of 
his killing tne Pytho, the monstrous serpent 
bom from the waters b Deucalion's flood. 

PythODHi. SynonymofPYTHlA(q.v.). The 
term was also used to denote certain sorceresses, 
such as the pythoness of Endor. 

Pyx, or nz, ClDthi. (See Corfokals.) 



Fig. jSj. Smill Ivory Pyi. Ninth O 



sepulchral chamber having 



with the upper world by" a passage sloping 
downwards from the twrth, the graduated 
structure was regularly built over it, the propor- 
tions of the base to the sides being constantly 
preserved, and the whole forming always a 
perfect pyramid ; so that the building could be 
continuea during the whole lifetime of its 
destined tenant, and covered and closed in 



Pyx. The word in its earliest meaning in- 
cluded any small boi: or case, and often in the 
been 'connected ! Middle Ages it contained relics. Thus in the 
Durham treasuiy there was " a toolh of St. 



Gem 



ment was usually ornamented with religious 
subjects, other than the incidenls of the lives of 
saints. {Fig. 567.) 

Pyzii, Gr. and R. (»ii|1j, lit a box-wood 
box). A casket, trinket-bcw, or jewel-caSe. . 
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Q. 



Many Old English words are indifferently spelt with qu, ch, and c ; such as quire, choir ; 

quoify coif, S^c* 



QuAdrft, R. Generally, any square or 
rectangular object; such as a table, plinth, 
or abacus. 

Quadragtfiaia, dr. Lent is so called, 
because it has forty days. 

(iiutdrftiii, R. (a fourth part). A small bronze 
coin worth the quarter of an as, or about a 
farthing;. 

QvMraat. An instrument for measuring 
celestial altitudes; superseded by the Circle. 
(See Sextant.) (Consult Lalande^ Astronomie, 
§ 231 1, &c., 3me edition). 

^^nadnntal, R. A square vessel used as a 
measure, tiie solid contents of which were 
exactly equal to an amphora. A standard 
model was kept in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. 

4iuidr6lle| O. E. A mace, with four lateral 

Srojections, ornamental like the leaves of a 
ower. (See Planchi^ CycL of Costume^ Plate xii. 
16.) 

Qvadrelliu, Med, Lat. A quarrel for a cross- 
bow. 

C^uidrilbrii, R. A door folding into four 
leaves. 

Quftdriga, R. Generally Qiuidrig» (Greek 
rrrpaopia or r49pantos). A chariot in which 
four horses were yoked abreast. The two 
strongest horses were harnessed under the yoke 
in the centre ; the others were fastened on each 
side by means of ropea. (See Currus.) 

Quadrigstns, R. A silver denarius, so called 
from its having a quadriga on the reverse* 

Quadrilateral. Four-sided. 

Quadrilitoral. Consisting of four letters. 

Quadrille, Med. (It. squadriglia, dimin. of 
sguadra-'-oui * * squadron ' ' — asmall i>artyof troops 
(kawn up in a square). Small parties of richly- 
caparisoned horsemen, who rode at tournaments 
and public festivals. The modem dance so 
called was introduced in 1808. 

Quadriremii, R. A galley with four banks 
of rowers. 

Quadriiomiii, Chr. A sarcophagous with 
compartments for four bodies. One discovered 
in the Vatican cemetery at Rome contained the 
bodies of the first four popes called Leo. (Cf. 

BiSOMUS.) 

Quadrivalvoi, Arch. (See Quadriforis. ) 
QuadrlTlum (lit. of four ways). The four 



minor arts of arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomv. ( See Trivium. ) 

Quadrivium, R. A place where four roads meet 

Quadnunaiit. Having four prehensile hands 
or feet, like monkeys. 

Quadrnplatorea, R. Public informers, who 
were rewarded with a fourth part of the 
criminal's property on obtaining a conviction. 

Qomtionei PerpetoM, R. Permanent tribu- 
nals established at Rome to take cognizance of 
criminal cases. 

Qusttorinmi R. In a Roman camp, the 
quastoi^s tent ; this was in some cases near the 
porta decumana, or the rear of the camp : in 
others, on one side of the PRiCTORiUM (q.v.). 

Quaioh, Qnaiih, or Qutgli, Scotch. An old- 
fashioned drinking-cup or bowl, with two 
handles. (English Maser [?].) 

Quality-Dinding, Scotch. A kind of worsted 
tape used in the borders of carpets. 

Qnalni, R. (Gr. Kalathos, q.v.). A wicker- 
work basket. 

Quandary, O. E. (from Fr. qt^en dirat-jeT). 
Doubt and perplexitv. 

Quannet. A tool for working in horn and 
tortoise-shell. 

Quamellui, Med., in fortification* (See 
Crenel.) 

Quarrel (Fr. carreau). Arch. A lozenge- 
shaped brick, stone, or pane of glass; a 
glazier's diamond. 

Quarrel, O. E. An arrow for the cross-bow 
with a four-square head. 

Quarter-deek, on a ship of war. The deck abafk 
the mainmast, appropriated to the conmiissioned 
officers. These were originally of great height, 
corresponding with the lofty forecastle for 
soldiers, and helped to make the ships top- 
heavy and ttnmanajE[eable. A commission on 
ship-building in 161 8 says, — 



M< 



'They must bee somewhat snugj? built, without 
double galUrys, and too lofty upper workes, which 
overcharge many shipps, and make them ooeme fidre, 
but not worke well at 



» 



Quarter-gallery of a ship. A balcony round 
the stem. 

Quarter-round, Arch. The ovolo moulding 
(q.v.). 

Quarter-tenoi (Gr. diesis), in Music, were 
the subject of much discussion among the an- 
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Fiff. 568. Royal Anns of 

Engumd, temp. Edward III., 

quartered with the fleur-de-lys 

ofFraace. 



dent Greeks, but they were used on the lyre for 
an occasionail " sjace-note.'' Aristoxenos says 
"do voice could sing three of them in suc- 
cession, neither can the singer sing less than the 
quarter-tone correctly, nor the hearer judge of 
" {ConsaXX ChappeWs Hist, of Music,) 

Quartering, Her. 
Marshalling two or 
more coats of arms 
in the different 
quarters of the same 
shield. (Fig. 568.) 
Quartety Qnar- 
tetto, rit. A piece 
of music for four 
performers, each of 
whose parts is oblu 
goto, i. e. essential 
to the music. 

Qnartile. In As- 
tronomy, distant 
firom each other 90 
demes, or a quarter of a circle. 

QnaaiUnm (dimin. of Qualus, q.v.) was 
a small basket in Mhich the quantity of wool 
was measured, which was assigned to a slave to 
spin in a day's work. 

Qnatrdbil. An ornament in 
pointed architecture consisting 
of four foils. The term is like- 
wise applied to a rosace formed 
of four divisions, which figures 
frequently in the upper part of 
pointed windows. 
Quatrefoil or Primroia, Her. 
A flower or figure having four foils or conjoined 
leaves. 

Qnattrooento, It. (lit. four hundred), A 
term applied to the characteristic style of the 
artists wno practised in the 15th centuiy ; it was 
hard, and peculiar in colour as well as in form 
and pose. It was the intermediate of that pro- 
gressive period of art, which, commencing with 
Fra Angelico, Masacdo, Mant^^na, Botticelli, 
and other celebrated painters, between a.d. 

1400 and 1500, 
reached excellence 
in the i6th century 
(the cinque cento) 
with Leonardo da 
Vind and Ra- 
phael. 

Quarer. A 
musical note of 
very short time 
= half a crotchet. 
Queen. Crown 
of Her Majesty. 
(See Fig. 570.) 

Queen-poft(an- 
dently prick^post 




Fig. 569. 
Quatrefoil. 




Fig. 570. Crown of Her 
Maje8t]r the Queen. 



or {side-post). Arch. An upright post similar in 
use and position to the King- post, but rising, 
not in the centre to the point of tlie gable, but 
midway between the wall and the centre. 

Queen's Boots. The interesting feet in English 
archaeology is not generally known, that Her 
Majesty's boots are provided for by an annual 
tax of two shillings (on the whole) upon the 
village of Ketton in Rutlandshire **pro ocreis 
regina.** 

Queen's Ware. A cream-coloured glazed 
earthenware of the Wedgwood manufacture at 
Burslem, i7S9-7a 

Queen's Tellow. A colour formed from the 
subsulphate of mercury. 

Qneintise, O. E. A dress curiously cut or 
ornamented. (See Cointoise.) 

Querpo (for Cuerpo). Partly undressed. 

Queipo-bood. A hood worn by the Puritans. 

" No face of mine shall by my friends be viewed 
In Quaker's pinner, or in qnerpo-hood. 

(A rcAteotegia, vol. zxvii.) 

QuashewSy O. E. Cuisses ; armour for the 
thighs. 

Queue, Fr. A support for a lance. It was 
a large piece of iron screwed to the back of the 
breastplate, curved downward to hold down 
the end of the lance. 

Queue Fourehee, Her. Having a double 
tail, or two tails. 

Quiohuas. Remarkable specimens of pottery, 
from this Peruvian coast province, doubtless of 
remote antiquity, resemble in their freedom 
from conventionality and successful imitation of 
natural forms all primitive Egyptian and other 
sculpture. Jacquemart describes the vase of the 
illustration (on page 214) as the chefdceuvre of 
American ceramics ; and, from the close resem- 
blance of the features of the figure represented 
to certain groups of prisoners on the Egyptian 
bas-reliefs, as well as to the ethnic type of the 
andent Japanese kings, makes important de- 
ductions with reference to the dispersion of 
mankind, and the commerce of the old and new 
worlds in prehistoric times. 

QuieksuTer, alloyed ^nth tin-foil, forms the 
reflecting surface of looking-glasses, and b 
largely used in the operations of gilding and 
silvering metals. 

Quilled, Her. A term used to blazon the 
quills oi feathers s Uius a blue feather having its 
quill golden is blazoned — a feather as., quilled or, 
{BouUU,) 

Quilts for bed-coverings, in England, were 
formerly made of embroidered linen with em- 
blems of the evangelists in the four comers. 
At Durham, in 1446, in the dormitory of the 
priory was a quilt "cum iiij®' evangelistis in 
comeriis." The Very Rev. Daniel Rock (TJwr. 
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tUe Fairies) soggetts that thit gave rise tu the 
old nursery rhyme : — 

 MinlKw, Mirk. Luke, ud Joho, 



ViS-W 



,Quln 



. HtHKM of tbe Sfocw. 



Qninoe, Her. The"/WdroftjpM," the em- 
blem of the town of Colignola, adopted by tbe 
founder of the SfbiTa family who was bom 
there. The Emperor Robert of Bavaria added 
a Hon in 1401 as a reward of an act of bravery, 
to "support the ^lunf'with his left hand and 
defend It with his right," adding "guaiachilo 
tocchil" (Fig. S7I.) 

Qaiaeiuz, R. (i. e. Gve-twelfths of anything), 
(i) A Roman bronze coin, e<^uivalent to five- 
twelfths (^ an or, and weighmg five ounces 
(uiuia). (2) An arrangement oftive objects in 
a square ; one at each comer, and one in the 
middle^ (3) In gardening, said of trees planted 
in oblique rows of three and two, or in a quin- 
eunx (No. a). 

ftninenpsdal, R. A rod live feet In length, 
for taking measurements in masonnr. 

QoindMagOB. A plane figure having fifteen 
sides and fifteen angles. 

Qninlt*. A Spanish textile of hair with silk 
or other thread. 

Qnin^nagMlina, Chr. TYit fiftieth day before 
Easter ; Stirove Sunday. {S.) 

Qninqnatmi (or — la), R. Festivals of Mi- 
nerva, celebrated on the 19th of March. They 
lasted five days ; on the first no blood vras, shed, 
but on the last four there were contests of 
Bladialois. Another festival called QuinquiUrui 
niittom, also in honour of Minerva, was cele- 
brated on the ides of June. 

fltiliUnwuiaUa, R. Games celebrated evcrj 



four years at Rome ; instituted by Nero, a. D. 60. 
They consisted of music, gymnastical contesti^ 

QnlnqoBTMaU, R. A galley with five banks 
of oars. 

ftoiaqturtiwB, R. (Gr. PentiUilm). A gym- 
nastic contest of Greek origin, so called because 
it consisted of five exercises, viz. leafing, run- 
ning, virtttling, 
iug the tfiear. 
games in OL tS. 

QniataU, O. E. A post set up to be tilted 
at by mounted soldiers ; sometimes a man turn- 
flat board, on a 



_.id, which knocked the tilter on the back if he 
charged unskilfullv. (See SlruU, SfcrU and 
Pastimei, p. Sg, Plates ix. and x.) 

Qoiatwia, R. A causeway fifty feet wide 
in a Roman camp. 

QoinWtto, It. A piece of music for Sve per- 
formers, oWiipi/i:. (C£ Quartet.) 

QnintllK In Astronomy, distant from each 
other ^2 d^rees, or a fifth of a circle. 

QBippa, Peniv. (liL a knot). A fringe of 
knotted and particokmred threads, used to 
record events In ancient Mexico. 

QtdppM or Qnippni, Peruv. A plaited cord 
of strings of different colours and lengths, used 
as a substitute for writing among the ancient 
Pemvians. 

Qnire. O. E. forCnoiB. 

Quiilnalia, R. A festival sacred to Romulus 
— Quirinus — held on the 17th of February, as the 
anniversary of the day on which he was sup- 
posed to have been carried up to heavoi. The 
festival was also called StuUarum ftria. (See 

FORNACAI.tA.J 

Quirk, Arch. An acute channel by which 
the convex parts ofGreek mouldings (the ogees 
and ovolos) are separated from the fillet or 
sofht that covers them. In Gothic architecture 
quirks are abundantly used between mouldiuM. 
Qnlihvlne, Qnoiian, and Qwliilag*. Old 
ways of spelling the word " cushion." 

Quiven. The ancient Greeks and Etruscans, 
the Normans and Saxons wore quivers (pharetra) 
on a belt slung over the shoulder. Archers of 
the 12th to 14th century carried their arrows 
stuck in their belts. 

"A sheTe of pacock arws bryght ind kene 
V-uitr iii Ml hebm (vl thnftcly." 

(C*«<-irr.) 
Quivers were probably introduced into England 
in the I Mh century. 

ilforOoi^O. E. A close-fitting cap w 



angle of a building. (2> O. E. A wedge. 

Qnolt*. A *ery ancient game deriv^ from 
the Roman Discus (q.v.). 
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d with hawk head is a com- 
mon objecl of Egyptian pottery and architeC' 
tural ornament, subsequent to the Asiatic in- 
vasions. It typifies the union of the yellow 
Asiatic and the native Egyptian races. 

Babato, 5p. A neck-band or rufl*. (See 
Rebato.) 

Habbat (from Ttbaltd). In Joinery a groove 
in the edge of a board. 

Babrt^ O. £. (for Arabyte). An Arab 

Baeana, Chr. A blanket of hair-cloth pre- 
scribed for the couches of monks, &c., in 

BMk, O. E. The last fleeiine vestige of the 
hi^esl clouds. 

Bacon, O. E. Thepoi-hook by which vessels 
are suspended over a fire. (See Galows.) 

Radiant, Eayon&e. Encircled with rays. 
(Fig. 395-) 

Bauu, R. A pointed rod employed by 
certain professors of astronomy and mathematics 
for tracing figures on the sand. Also th 
spoke of a wheel, a ray of light, and lastly, . 
stake used in constructing intrenchmenls 

Badnla, R. A scraper, an iron tool used for 
paring or scratching on. 

Bi&allt-van. A fine kind of IT rhino 
majolica, the designs for which were probably 

■' '-■-; great master. 

le that breaks in ja^ed 

Bag'nd Staff, Her. (See RagulBe.) 
Bagmu'i or Bagaman's Boll, O. E. (i) 
In History, a roll of the nobles of Scotland, 
who swore fealty to Edward I. at Berwick, in 
1396 ; hence (l) a game of chance, in which a 
number of versified descriptions of character 
were drawn from a roll by the membeis of a 
company; 13th to isth cenlujy. The game 

in the ( 

Barton*. A rongh kind of sandstone fotmd 
in Kent, 

Baffnlie, Xa- 
JUUUUIIl. pily, Het. Ser- 
Fig. 57«. Ragulio. rated. A "rag- 

ged staiT," or 
"sta£f ragulit," is a part of a stem from 



the Earls of War- 
wick, originating 
with Anhgnl, one 
of the Knights ol 
the Round Table; 
because, says Le- 
land, "thisArthcal 
look a here in his 
arms, for that, in 
Uritisch, soundeth a 
bere in Englisch." 
(F"S- 573-) 

Bahal, Arabic. 
A load for a camel ; 

Fig. s,j. B„, ,„d iugg.d »«u>ii,orBayiiM. 

Stair. Cloth! (a.d. 1327 

-1434, &c.). Fine 
linen woven at Rennes in Brittany. 

B^«ta, Sp. A coarse cloth of mixed 

Ballom, R. A piece of iron on the end 
of a stick, used to scrape off earth from the 
plough-share. 
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Sfariigny, Dill, dti Atitio. Ckrit. s. v. 
Belicr.) 
Bun, O. E. for rain. {Shaispearc.) 
Btm or BattMing-nm. {See Akies.) The 
Illustration (fig. J74) is from the Assyrian 
sculptures, showing the invention of the testudo 
to t« of great anliquity. 

Bamadhui. The ninth month of the Arabian 
calendar, and ihe Mohatnniedan month of 
fasting; it is followed by the festival of the 
LUtU Bairam. 

Buialia, R. {ramus, a ram). Roman festi- 
vals instituted in honour of Ariadne and 
Bacchus. 

Bamillttt, Sp. A nosegay ; a pyramid of 
sweetmeats and fruits. 

BMnmnt, Her. Erect, one hind paw 
on the ground, the other three paws ele- 
vated; theanimallook- 
— ing forward, and hav- 

ing his [ail elevated. 

Bunpant ^ardant, 
Her. The same as 
ramponl, but looking 
out of the shield. 

Bampant regnir- 
dant, Her. The same 

ing backwards. 
BanMar, Fr. A sort 

the time of Edward 
Fig. 575. Lion Kampjiii. IV., having a broad 
long blade in the 
centre, and projecting 
shorter blades on each 
side. 

Bantla-tTM, Scotch, 
(l) The beam in the 
chimney from which 
the crook is .suspended, 
when there is no grate 
<Anel. Galows. See 
(a) A tree chosen with 
re cut short, and left 
built into the gable 
cottage to support one end of the roof- 




also Reeking-hook). 

two branches, which 



t-tiuk. 

Bapisr-daiiea. A theatrical dance still prac- 
tised in Yorkshire, consisting of evolnlions of 
the dancers with naked rapiers round a per- 
former who kneek in the centre and finally 



the subterranean aqueducts called HtJIRCAS or 
Pinikas (q.v.). 

Baah. "A species of inferior silk, or silk and 
stuff manufacture." {Nans.) 

Baatar, Baatnim, R. {rode, to scrape). A 

Bat. In Chinese symbolism, the month of 

November. (See TcHV Periods.) 

Bath, Celtic, An ancient fortress or Castle 
of the Irish chiefs, consisting of a circular in- 
trenched enclosure, with buildings in the centre. 

BationaJ, Heb. A square piece of richly- 
embroidered cloth worn by the Jewish high 
priest upon the breast, above the ephod. 

Batia, R. A raft of strong beams or planks ; 
and thence a flat boat, a bridge of boats, 
&c 

Bannls-trea. Scotch ; for Rantle-tree 
(q.v.). 

Bavan, the ensign of the ancient Danes, was the 
bird of Odin. In Christian art, the emblem of 
Divine Providence (in allusion lo the history of 
Klisha); attribute of certain saints, especially of 
ascetics. (See Crow.) 

Bay, Cbr. The lish (rina diaudaii) which 
was burned by Tobias (viL 2, 3), and the eggs 
of which are still burnt for intermittent fevers 
among the Greeks. {Harris, 408. ) 

Bay, O. E, (i. e. rayed). Striped cloth much 
worn in the IJlh and 14th centuries. 

Baynaa, O, E. (from Rennes in Brittany). 

" Oath it raynci'to ilcep oa tan." (Ckauttr.'i 

Bayonnea, Her. (See Radiant.) 

Baal (Eng. Royal). A Spanish coin. Ther^ 
are two kinds : a rml of plate, worth 4J1/., and 
a nal o/iiellon. worth ijrf. (Cf. Rial ) 

Baalgar. A red pigment, formed of arsenic 
in combination with sulphur. A fugitive and 
(nrrosivt pigment (Sec Aftrimie, Dc la Pan- 
turt i ChuiU, p. 114.) 

Baaliim, Sealiitie, in An. (See Ideal and 
Real.) 

Bebatad. Turned back, oi the head of a 
MoRNE or jousting -lance. 

Beltata, Sp. The lum-down collar of the 
15th and i6lh centuries. 

BabM, Sp. A musical instrument of three 
strings, tuned in fifths, and played with a bow 
like a fiddle. It was originaJty introduced Into 
Spain bv the Moors. 

Bablung. A process of renewing the lines of 
a worn-out plate, by etching them over again; 
a difficult and delicate operation, which is rar«ly 
performed with entire iiuccess. 

Bebu, Her. An allusive charve or device. 
A ton or tun pierced by a bird-bolt is in the 
church of Great Si. Bartholomew, of which 
Prior Bolton was the last prior. 
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Rebiu (Prior Ballon). 



E,ET7. Rebiu (Pti 
The Boll ud 



'fj:i 



Basama, Sp. 

Embroidery of 



BMaptorinm, R. 

ceive). ' A kind of 
pirlQur, also call- 
ed salHtaloriunt, 
which generally 
adjoined ihe 



or flu II 



•itwDori 



It baiiilica<t. 
;aaai«eli«, 
Her. A variet)' 
of the heraldic cross. 

BethMt, O. E. A sound 
on the bom lo call ity^ 
away from the chase. 

KMUUtu. Equivalent 
in meaning lo Discinc- 
TUSiq.v.). 

lUeorden. A musical 
instrument mentioned l)y 
Shaksfiearc. Il resembled 
a very large clarionet. 
Milton also speaks of 



(FaraJUi Ltil,\. sy>.) 
BMta, R. A straight tunic, made out of a 
single piece, which took the form of the body ; 
it hung from the neck, and fell down as far as 
the feet. 

SMtUinaar figures are those composed en- 
tirely of straight or right lines. 

Bad. One of the tniee primary colours, pro- 
ducing with YBLLOW, orang/, and with ULUB, 
tiialtt. The principal red pigments are car- 
mine, vtrMilien, chrome red, icarltl lait, madder 
iaJie, light red, inrHl sienna, ioiyelltnv reds ; and 
Viiuliiin red, Indian red, crimson take, fur btue 
reds. Red, in Christian art, represented by the 
ruby, signified tire, divine love, the Holy Spirit, 
heat or the creative power, and royalty. Inabad 
sense, red signified blood, war, hatred, and 
punishment. Red and black combined were the 
colours of purgatory and the devil. (See Real- 



, INI 



O.) _ 



Bad OluUk or Baddla is a mixture of clay and 
red iron ochre, used as a crayon in drawing. 
(See OcHRR.) 

Bad Lakt. (See Carmine.) 

Bad Laad. A pigment which mixes badlf 
with other pigments. (See Minium.) 

Bad Oelva includes Indian red, starlet ochre, 
Indian ochre, reddle, &c. 



Bad Orplmant (See Realcak.) 

Badan, the simplest kind of work in field 

fortification, generally consists of a parapet 
of earth, divided on the plan mto two faces, 
which make with one another a salient angle, 
or one whose vertex b towards the enemy. 

Saddle. (Sec Red Chalk. ) 

Badinianlnm, R. (redimio, to bind rourtd). 
A lone string or ribbon attached to any kind of 

Sadonbt is a general name for nearly every 
kind of work iu the class of field fortifications. 

Badihank, Scotch. A Highlander wearing 
buskins of red-deer skin, with the hair out- 



Badnatiaii. In Art, i 
scale. The x 



copy I 






done mechanically by i 
process of subdivision of the original into seg- 

BeaUs, Scotch. Smoky ; hence Auld Reekie, 

the city of Edinburgh. 

BaakiAg-hook, U. E. A pot-hook hung in 
the chimney, to suspend vessels over an open 
fire. (See Galows.) 

Ba-antarlog, in Engraving, is the sharpening 
deepening with a graver the lines insutfi- 
' bitUn in by the ac ' 



enlly bitten in by 
Balaotorr, Mod. 



Befaotorj, Mod. (,reficio, to refresh). A hall 
in which the monks of a monastery assembled 
to take their meals ; one of the most im- 
portant rooms of the establisliment ; it was 
often divided Into two naves by a row of columns 
called the spine (sfina), which received the 
spring of the vaultings forming the roof of the 
refectory. 
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lUflMltol Uglltt thrown by an illamiiwled ' 
surface into the sh^ows oppose4 to it, modifj' 
the Local Colour of every object that we 
observe in nature, and should accordingly be 
made to do so in paintinc. 

lUflasad, SclMted, Her. Curved and carried 
bacltivards. 

BafrMtion is the diveision of a ray of light 
which occurs when it falls obliquely on the sur- 
face of a medium differing in den^tyfrom that 
through which it had previoasly moved. The 
difTerently-coloured rays have different degrees 
of refrangibility. Refrsction is the cause of 
the phenomena of the mirage, Fala Morgana, 
&c., and presents lo us the light of the sun 
before his actual emergence above the horiioiL 

Segal OT Bagata, O. E. (l) A small por- 
table oi^n, with single or double sets of 
pipes (the attribute of St. Cecilia, and r& 
saints and angels of the heavenly choir). The 
illustration (Fig. 579) of an angel playing the 
regals. is taken from an ancient MS. (z) A 
kind of harmonica, with sonorous slatra of 

S^alU. I'he ensigns of ToyiXXy. The re- 
galia of England are the crown, sceplre, vcT^ 
or rod with the dove, St. Edward's staff, the 
orb or mound, the sword of mercy called 
Curtana, the two swords of spiritual and tem- 

Eorai justice, the ring of alliance with the 
ingdora, the annillEe or bracelets, the spurs of 
chivalry, and some royal vestments ; and are 
kept in the Jewel Office in the Tower of Lon- 
don. The Scottish insignia, a crown, a sceptre, 
and a sword of state, are kept in the Crown- 
room at Edinburgh. The illustration shows 
the regalia and state vestments of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, in the l6th century. (Fig. 
58a) 

Btglhginni, R. (lit. flight of the kmg). 
An annual festival held on the si^ilh day of the 
calends of March (14th of February), in comme- 
moration of the flight of Tarquin and the esta- 
blishment of the Roman republic. 

Begiolai, Fr. Chr. Small doois in the can- 
fasio or marlyrium of an altar, containing 
relics of a saint or martyr. The faithful used 
to introduce handkerchief!, by these doois, that 
they might consecrate them by contact with the 



.. . Ih. 

process of scraping or hammering off 
surface of old stones to make them look white 
and new ; it has been greatly abused in the 
restoration of ancient buildings. 

Segnardmnt, Her. Turning the head and 
looking back ; emblematic of circumspection 



Segvla, R. A straight rule used by artisans. 

Bagrolarea, Chr. Horizontal rooi trf wood 01 

metal in churches for the suspension of veils or 



> the bright star called a Leonis or Cor 
Leonis (the lioiTs heart). 

B<dnde«r, Her. A hart with double antlers, 
one pair erect, the other drooping. 

BaimsT-work. A corrupt spelling of the 
name of Riesener, a celebrated worker in mar- 
quetry in France in the iSth century. 

"RLeiener uird tulip, rosewood, holly, maple. Illhnr- 
nuffl. purple »ood, 8c, Wieilhi and bunches of llowm, 
exqulsiuly worlicd and boldly deiisned^ Torai centni of 
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one wood On the sides, in borders and compartments, 
we find diaper patterns in three or four quiet colours." 
(See PoIUh, Ancient and Modem Fumiturt, &c.) 

Belief (It. rilievo). Sculpture projecting — 
Alto-relievo, more than half; Mezzo-rb« 
LiEVo, exactly half; Basso-relievo, less than 
half. (See also Rondo Bosso, Intaglio 
Relievato, Stacciato.) 

Beliquary, Chr. A portable shrine or casket 
made to contain relics. A reliquary made to be 
worn round the neck was called encolpium (^y 
K6\wYy in the bosom), pAylaci^um, &c.; one to 
be carried processionally, fertirum, ( See Fere- 
tory, Fig. 307.) 

Semarque, Fr. A slight sketch on the mar- 
gin beneath an etching or engraving, to denote 
the earliest proof impressions. 

Bemoved, Her. Out of its proper position. 

Bemuria, R. A Roman festival in honour 
of Remus, held on the third of the ides of 
May (13th of May) on the Palatine mount, on 
the spot where Remus had taken the auspices, 
and where he was buried. 

Bensiuanee (lit. new-birth or revival). The 
term is popularly applied to the gradual return 
to classical principles in Art in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. The Italian renaissance, begun by 
NICCOLA PiSANO in architecture and sculpture, 
and by Giotto in painting, was fostered by the 
Medici family, ana culminated in Leonardo, 
Michelangelo, and Raphael Teutonic art 
(Flemish, German, and Dutch) had also their 
periods of revival It is, however, impossible 
to indicate their representatives without entering 
upon debateable questions. Goldsmith's work, 
pottery, and other useful arts passed through 
parallel periods of revival concurrent, or nearly 
so, with those in painting. 

Benipie, Sp. A kind of gauze worn on 
official robes in Spain. 

Be&o and Bheno, R. A very short cloak, 
often made of skins, peculiar to the Gauls and 
Germans, and adopted by the Roman soldiery. 

Bepagula, R. (lit. fastening back). A double 
fastening to a door ; of two bolts (p^ssu/t), one of 
which was shot towards the right, and the other 
to the left. 

BepUoa. A duplicate of a picture, done by 
the same painter. 

Bepose. (See Riposo.) 

Bepoiitorinm, R. {repom^ to lay down). A 
sideboard for plates and dishes in a dining-room; 
it was dividea into several stories, and formed 
a kind of dinner-wagon ; and many examples 
were richly ornamented, and inlaid with varie- 
gated woods, or tortoise-shell and silver, &c. 

BeponsB^, Fr. Metal-work hammered out 
from behind into ornaments in reluf. 

Beqniem, Chr. The Roman Missa pro De» 
functiSyOX service for the dead, beginning with the 
anthem ^^ Requiem aternam dona eis, Domitu,^* 



Berebraee, O. E. (for the French arriire 
bras). Armour for the upper part of the arm. 

Berebrake, O. £. A pommel at the back of 
a saddle to support the horseman under the 
shock of a tilting^bout (See Meyrickt vol. ii. 

P- 137.) 
Beredos, Chr. (i) The wall or screen at the 

back of an altar. In the primitive churches, 

in which the bishop's seat was at the bock of 

the altar, there was no reredos. Its introduction 

dates from the period (about the 12th century) 

when the episcopal seats and the choirs were 

established in front of the altars. (2) The 

Rooo-SCREEN was sometimes so called. (3) 

The .open hearth was so called. HoUinshed 

relates that, before the invention of chimneys, 

'* each man made his fire against a reredosse in 

the hall, where he dined and dressed his meat" 

Bere-enpper (Fr. arrUre souper). The last 
meal taken in the day; 15th century. 

Besins. (See Amber, Copal, Damara, 
Mastic, &c.) 

Bestaunt, O. £. Arch. An obsolete term 
applied to members of architecture inflected or 
curved like an Ogee moulding. 

Best. In Music, a character denoting silence , 
for a length denoted by the character used to 
express the rest, i.e. semi-breve, minim, crotchet, 
quaver, &c. 

Bestoration. In Architecture, a drawing 
of an ancient building in its original design. 

Betable (Fr.), Chr. (See Reredos.) 

Bete and Betis, R. A net. 

Betiarini. A gladiator whose only arms 
were a trident and net ; with the latter he tried 
to embarrass the adversary by casting it over his 
head, and, having done so, to wound him with 
the trident ; failing in their throw, their only 
resource was to run round the arena preparing 
the net for a second attempt. They fought 
generally with the Mirmillones, and had no 
helmet nor other protective armour excepting 
for the left arm. (See Gladiaix)rs.) 

Betioella (Lat reticulus, a little net). This 
was the first known needle-made lace, produced 
in all lace-making countries imder different 
names. (See Greek Lace. ) It was made in 
several ways : the first consisted in arranging a 
network ot threads on a small frame, crossing 
and interlacing them in various complicated 
patterns. Beneath this network was gummed a 
piece of fine cloth, open like canvas, called quin- 
tain (from the town in Brittany where it was 
made). Then with a needle the network was 
sewn to the quintain by edging round those 
parts of the pattern which were to remain thick, 
then cutting away the su|>erfluous cloth : 
hence the name of cutwork in England. A 
more simple mode was to make the pattern de- 
tached without any linen ; the threads radiating 
at equal distances from one common centre 
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from Venice, 1493. (See also NfiLAN Reti- 

Batienlfttod. Latticed like the mashes of a 
net (nil). 
Batloiilatad 6Uu. (Sec Glass.) 
BeticnUted PoroeUin is an Oriental product, 

of which the outer side is entirely cut out in geo- 
metric p&Items, honeycomb, circles intercrossed 
and superposed to a second vase of similar, or of 
simply cylindrical form. Fig. 581 is a specimen 
of this style. 

Bationlaud Wotk, Arch. (Lat. rtlicvlata 
itnictura, lilerally, made like a net). Masonry 
constructed with diamond-shaped stones, or 
Quarrels, shown in Figs. 493 and 583. The 



Fif. \it. ReiKulitcd Vui 



Fig. J83. Reliculatum opui. 
latter shows one of the mouths of the tbaca 
opening on the Tiber. Kilimlaia fenrslra was a 
window grated over with bars of wood or metal 
crossing in the form of network. 

BatiBiiliiB, R. DiminutiTe of rrtc', a net. 

Batliiaenlna, R. (nlinto, to hold back). A 
rope used to moor a vessel to the shore. 

Betoited, Her. Intertwined. 

S«tro-«hoir. Chr. Areh. Chapels behind or 

about the choir. 

■a. The back of a medal. In very 
Doins this had no mark except that of 
ument by which it was lixed to receive 
p of the obvtrse. By degrees Ibis grew 
ngure of a dolphin or some other 
limal. gome ancient Greek reverses are 
\taglios of the stamp in relief of the ebvrrse. 
Complete reverses appear on Greek coins 
about 500 B.C., aiui are of exquisite execution. 
(Cf. Obveksb.) 

BeviiBnim (opus), K. (rn^ndo, to bind fast). 
Dove-tailed masonry. (See Fig. J69.) 

" "' ■" » small rod). An instrument 
used in enioMslu painting, with which the wax 
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Fij. 584. Rhyton. Greek Drinkins-cup. 

tints were blended. It was probably Hat at one 
end, and kept heated in a small furnace close at 
band. (See Eaillakf, Maltrials, Ac. i. 154.) 

Xbidk, R. A roomy four-wheeled caniage, 
of Gallic orifiin, with several seals. The driver 
was called Rheharius. 

Xbovi, Gr. i^r, a sheep). A iiheepskin 
cloak, covering the shoulders and as far as to the 
waist, worn by the ancient Germans as a pro- 
tection against rain, 

ShingraTa. The petticoat breeches worn in 
the reign of Charles II. [PlancU.) 

Bbombold. "An equilalerai oblique parallelo- 

BtaompluM, BompbMft, BnmpU, R. A 
sword with a long blade, used by ihe Thracians. 

KhjtOB, Gr. and R. (^irrtv, lit. flowing). A 
drviking-vcssel of earthenware in the form of a 
bom or trumpet ; in many instances with a handle. 

Sialor]tay»l(5p. rra/). A Spanish coin inlro- 
daced into England in i6th cenL (See Real.) 



Ubutd orSibbDJlfWelsh rhibinj 
Irish niibm, &c.). A long narrow 
web of silk worn for ornament or 
use ; especially for a lnulgt of devo- 



intov 
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And cverr ribbon bean s 



(c™. 



a.) 



The Ribbons Oi the various orders 
of Knighthood are :— of the Cak- 
TBR, a broad dark blue ribbon 
passing over the left shoulder j of 
the Thistle, a broad dark green 
ribbon ; of St. Patrick, a light 
blue ; of Ihe Bath, red ; of the 
Stab op India, pale blue with 
white borders. 

Eibbon, Klband, Her. A diminn- 
liveof a Bend. 

Xibibe. A kind of fiddle; 15th 
centuiy. 
Bibi, Arch. ' Projecting bands on ceilings, 
&c. 

BiCK,. R. A square piece of cloth with a 
fringe, worn by priests and women on the head, 
and etpecially by the former when they were 
oflering' a' sacrifice ; rittila was a smaller veQ 



*.) 



the 



fashion. (Cf. Flau- 



Flg.jSj. RLmI. Quccd Etinbclli. 



A delicate vegetable film brought 
from China, and used as a substitute for draw- 
ing-paper; in the representation of richly- 
coToui^ insects or fiowers. &c 
Xidali. French word for bed-curtains ; IJth 

Blia'aiiBto, IL (Sre CRiisnA.) 
Bin; Hftil. Flexible armour of iron rings 
interwoven ; introduced from the East by the 
Crusaders. 

Bingi. The symbolic use of signet-rings is 
mentioned in many passages of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, especially as a transfer of authority ; as 
Pharaoh to Joseph (Gen. xli. 42), 
Ahaauerus to Haman, &c. A large 
collection of Egyptian signet-rings 
is in the British Museum, many 
being much too large to be worn on 
the hand. Egyptian rings were of 
ivory, porcelain, or stone, but gene- 
rally of gold. The Etruscans 
and Sabines wore rings at the 
foundation of Rome. 753 B.C.. those 
of the former being rernarkable for 
beauty and intrinsic value. The 
Lacbdamonians wore iron rings. 
The Romans also under the Re- 
public were prood of wearing an 
iron ring: under th« Empire the 
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privilege of wearing a. ring raised the wearer to 
the equestrian order. Greek and Komak rings 
were, generally speaking, massive and simple, and 



of obvious value 
in metal an ~ 

the degenerai 



'•«.£■■ 



^V ^b Empire luxury 

^M jK spread, and the 

^K ^m lower classes be- 

^L ^ gan to disfigure 

^^^ ^^^ themselves with 

^^^^^^r cheap jewellery. 

.^^ Solid rings were 

carved out of 

rock - crystal in 

Christian times ; 

and others were 

made of slone, 

chiefly of cal- 

cedony. Rings 

of amber, glass, 

earthenware, and 

Fie <8t Vcijciian Ring iCih "t'l" materials 
ceoinry. were enhumed at 

Pompeii. The 
Britons and Saxons had beautiful jewel- 
lery. The former wore the ring on the middle 
finger ; the Anglo-Saxons on the third firmer of 
the right hand, which was ihence poetically 
tailed the " golden finger." A bcaulitul speci- 
men of enamelled art is the gold ring of Ethel- 
wulf, king of Wessex (the father of Alfred ibe 
Great), now in the medal room of the British 
Museum. Among the mtlle rings of the 
Saxon period is one in the British Museum in- 
scribed "Ahlreds owns me, Eanred engraved 
me." Plain wire rincs, or plain hnnds of metal 
merely twisted round the finger, are common 
objects in Saxon tombs ; but the most beautiful 
specimens of this, as of other branches of the 

SIdsmith's ait in antiquity, are from Ireland. 
Scandinavia the earliest forms are spiral, 
andof simple workmanship. Rings were a part 
of the official jewellery of kings, bishops, and 
cardinals; and the jSiAfnnan'i n'nf, with a re- 
presentation of St. Peter in a boat fishing, was 
the papal ring of investiture. A copious litera- 
ture on this special subject deals with the super- 
stitions, ceremonies, cusloma, and anecdotes 
connected with finger-rings, as well as with their 
cxemfjilicalion of the hislotyof thedevelopment 
or decadence of art. A collector divides his 
rings into Aniiqut, Alidurval, and Medtm ; the 
former period ending a.d. Soo, and classified by 
nationalities. The later collections are classi- 
fied as Offiiial: ecclesiastical, dvil, and military ; 
or Ptrienal, vii. signet-rings, love and marriage, 
mourning, &c.; historical, religions (i.e. devo- 
tional, £c.),amagic, and simply ornamental. 



(The substance of the above is drawn from 
Fingtr-Hng Urt, &C., by W. Jeats, Chatio, 
1877 ; and AtOique Ctms, hy the Rmi. C. W. 
Xing. For the significance of rings in con- 
nexion with the history of Christianity, see Smith 
and Chirtham, Did. afCkriil. Ant. s. v.) 

Binmwi'a OrMn. (See Cobalt.) 

Kip-rap, Arch. A builder's term for a foun- 
dation of loose stones. 

Kipoio, It. The rest of the Holy Family 
during the Flight into Egypt is oflen shortly 
designated the Rifeio; it is treated by different 
masters in a great variety of styles. 

RiMtu, R. (/ifiriEDf). A wardrobe or chest 
for clothes. 

Siting, Boniaant. Her. Said of birds about 

Blvtrl, Ctir. The four rivers of Paradise are 
variotisiy represented in primitive Christian 
art ; e. g. the I.amb standmg on a mountain, 
from which they flow ; or they ate personified, 
and symbolize the four Evangelists : the Gihon 
is S(. Matthew ; Pison, St, John ; Tigris, 
St. Mark ; and Euphrates, St. Luke. The fol- 
lowing lines in one instance accompany such a 
representation on an engraved Copper plate ; — 
" Fou iHTHdisiaciu ptr flumina qiiatLior exit ; 
Hec quadriga Jevii Ic Xjj« per omnui Tcxil," 

In CLASSIC ari generally, rivers are personified 
as half-piostrate figures reclining upon an um, 
and marked by certain attributes ; c. g. of the 
Nile, a hippopotamus ; of tbe Tiber, a wolf 
suckling Romulus and Remus ; other rivers by 
the flora or by certain cities of their banks, &c. 
(Consult Didron, Ictnografkit Chrit.j Mar- 
ligny. &c) 

Boan. (1) A kind of leather much used for 
bookbindii^ ; ii is of sheepskins tatmed with 



Fis. sSl. Robur. PriwD al Rom*. 
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sumach, (2) Said ot a lay or sitrel horse 
marked with grey. 

BoUKkllA, R. Roman festivals held every 
year on the sixth of the calends of May (sS(h 
of April], in honour of the god Robigus, ( 
serve the wheat from mildew. 

Bobonuinnt {roiur, strength). An enclosure 
within a wooden palisade. 

Bobar, R. The subterranean dungeon of a 

trison {fCaner), in which criminals were executed. 
n Fig, 588 (he character of the riiiur is clearly 
seen ; it is that of the prison of Ancus Martius 
and Servius Tullius at Rome, of which some 
ruins still remain. 

Boslut, Chr. (LaC. ratielum, Anglo-Saxon 
rix, a loose upper garment). A short surplice 
wichoat sleeves, open at the sides ; imitated 
from a linen outer garment of the same name, 
much worn by women in the 14th cenluiy. 
Chau[:er says, — 

"There a no clothe lytteth hette 

Xook-eryital, A material much used for 
carving in China. Fortune sajrs, " Fine speci- 
mens of rock-crystal, carved into figures, cups, 
and vases, are met with in the curiosity shops of 
Foo-chow-foo. Some of these specimens are 
white, otheti golden yellow, and others again 
blue and black. One kind looks as if human 
hair was thrown in and cryslalliicd. Imitations 
of this stone are common in Canton, made i~~~ 

-CO 

refers to the belief that it was frozen water ; 
the Indians believe it to be the husk of which 
the diamond ii the kernel, and call it the unHpe 
diamond; in JAPAN it is cut into round balls 
used for cooling the hands \ in China also it is 
extensively carved ; in the Middle Ages it was 
highly valued throughout Europe as a detector 
of poison. Still more recently crystal balls have 
been supposed to have magical influence, and 
used for divination and conjuring. 

Xoekati, Q. E. Slabs of wood used on 
lances, during exercise, for the same purpose as 
the buttons of foils. 

Soooao, It. The style of decoration into 
which that of the Louis Quinze period culmi 
naled, distinguished for a superfluity of confused 
and discordant detail. (See Louis XV.) 

Bol In measurement, lb\ feet linear, or 
272! square feet 

B«domBl, O. E. The juice of roses, mixed 
with honey. 

Bogni, R. A funeral pile when in process 
of burning, in contradistinction to PvKA (tj.v.). 

Bokclay, O. E. A short cloak. 

Eoll-monldlng (Arch.), profusely used in the 
Early English and Decorated styles, is a round 
moulding, divided longitudinally along the 
middle, the upper half of which projects over 



BolUof Anni. Heraldic records of ancient 
armorial insignia, preserved on strips of parch- 
ment. The e^riiest known are of the 13th cen- 
tury. (Consult ^futc//.) 

Bomal, Hind. A silk fabric, of which cotton 
imitations are made in England. 






the 
favourite form with the tomb- 
building ancestors of the Etruscans. T)\tordm 
of Roman architecture were the Doric and 
Ionic, detrimentally modified ; the Corinthian, 
which they greatly enriched ; and the Com- 
posite, of which the upper part of the capital 
was Ionic, and the remainder Corinthian. The 
distinguishing feature of the Roman architecture 
is, however, less in the modifications of the orders, 
than in their application in compositi ariadts, or 
plain arches of Etruscan design, faced by and 
supporting a purely ornamental arrangement of 
a long horiiontal entablature on two columns. 
(Consult Fcrguuon, Hitl. of Arth., vol. i.) 
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Bomu-Soria Ordw of AisUtNtDT*. A de- 
terioiaied imiulion of ihe Grecian- Doric, 
adopted, with considerable modifioitions, by 
modem Italian architects. 

Bomui Oohr* or lUllaa Zuth. A pigment 
of a rich orange-yellow, used both raw and 
burnt in oil and water-colours. (See OcHKE.) 

Boman 5«pU is itfia (q.v.) mixed with 

RoBUUtaiqn*. A degenerated and hybrid 
style of architecture and omameni, transitional 
from the classical Roman to the introduction of 
the Gothic In the architecture there is an 
incongruous combination of the horizontal and 
arched raelhods of construction ; and in the 
onuunent a similar dissonance of natural and 
conventional or fandfiil objects. Fairhall calls 
it the daisk rococo. Fergtuson {Hiil. of Arch., 
vol. i. p. 351) defines the Romaiusqiu as " that 
modificalion of the classical Roman form, which 
was introduced between the reigns of Conslan- 

lo adapt classical forms to Christian purposes." 
He says, " If RomaHaquc is to be applied to 
our Norman architechire, the Parlbenoo ought 
to be called Egypliatusqut, and the Temple at 
Ephesus Aiiyriarusque. There seems to be 
no universally -received definition of this term. 

Kondkeh*. Ft. A round 
shield for foot -soldiers. It 
had a slit near the top to 
look through, and another at 
the side for the sword. 

Hondo BoiM (It. rondo 
bosso). Sculpture in relief 
with a complete rounded out- 
line, detached from the 
ground. 

Bood, Chr. (1} A cross 
or cnicifii. [i) A 






the 

(3) In 

building, 36 square yards of 
work. (4) As a linear mea- 
sure variable, from 21 feet 



to 36 yards. 
Bood-bMi) 



Chr. 



The 



beam across the church by 
which the rood was sup- 
ported when there was no 

rood-left.- 

SoDd-BlDth, Chr. The 
veil by which the large 
crucifix or rood was bidden 
during Lent. 

BMd-loft, aood-acTMii, 

chr. A gallery, generally 
placed over the chancel 
screen in parish churches, in 
which the cross or rood was 
set to view. 



S«»d-t«irar, Bo«d-atcapIa, Chr. Arch. A 
tower or steeple of a cruciform church, built 
above the intersection, L e. immediately over the 

BoqneUnra. " A short abridgment or com- 

Bndium of a cloak, which is dedicated to the 
jke of Roquelaurc" 

Boruli, R. {ros, the dew). A body of light 
skirmishers in the Roman army, who were 
ranged in the second rank of the Inarii, with the 
Ofi-mri behind them in the third line. They took 
their name from the light missiles which they 
scattered upon the enemy, which were like the 
drops of rain Ikefore a thunder shower. It was 
their business to begin the attack, and retire 
behind the triarii when pressed. Their skir- 
mishing was a prelude to the charge of the 
heavy-armed spears (Aasla/i). 

BoMrj, Chr. A string or chaplet of beads 
for numbering prayers, an Oriental and ante- 
They are 



Kdi*, Her. Represented in blazon without 
leaves. The rose of England is generally drawn 
like the natural flower, or with natural stem, 
branches, leaves, and buds, but with heraldic 
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Si. Cmii, Oileani. 
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■Royitrs. (See Fig- 395) !» CUssic art, 
- — ■- -- — — ^blem of a short 




siduouslyinlheir 



Fit. 19°' Heraldi 

iroduced them 
plentifully in their feasls and symposia. In 
midiasal England roses were the favourite pre- 
sents on birthdays ; and Whitsuntide w»s called, 
fromtheplcnty of them. Rose Easter. Sticking 
a rose in the ear was the boast of ao acrepted 
lover. 



The allusion refers to a thin alver coin of the 
reign of Eliiabeth, <alled the three- farthing 
rose. {Planihi.) 

Bou-engla* Pattsrn (Fr. guUteckU). (i) 
An archilectural moulding, also called Greek 
fret, meanden, and quirk^ torus. (I) In gold- 
smiths' work it is an ornament of network made 
by means of a machine called a rose-engine. 

SoM L*ke, Sou lUddar. A rich tint pre- 
pared from lac and madder. (See MAtiDER.) 

Boh Pink. A coar^ kind of lake; *. 
delicate and fugiti/e colour. (See Penks.) 

BoiB-^oarti. A massive quarti of a tose-red 
colour, common in Ceylon. 

BoM-wlDdow {sometimes called a Catherine 
wheel), Arch. A large circular window divided 
into compartments by curved muUions. The 
most beautiltil examples are met with in churches 
of the Florid Gothic period. (Fig. sgi.) 

Boie-VDod, Shodei-wood, largely used in 

to a large variety of trees, mostly imported from 
Brazil. 

BoMm*T7, in Old England, was closely con- 
nected with wedding- feasts and with funerals. 



BoHtta-wood. A beautifutly-veined East In- 
dian wood, of a bright-red orange colour. 

BoMtlei. (See Ribands.) 

Boiini. (See Resins.) 

Bono Antioo, It. Ancient marble of a deep 
red tint, probably deepened in colour by an- 
tiquity, like the ^lERO Antico (q.v.). It is the 



material of many ancient Eeyptian and early 
Greek sculptures, unequalled in tone by the 
products of any modem quarries. It contains 
white spots and veins. 

Bounun, R. (Or. EmMos). The prow of a 
ship. The plural rotlra was used to denote a 
tribune in the Roman forum, from which orators 
addressed the people ; it was so called because 
it was decorated with the figure-heads of the 
ships taken from the Volscians in the Latin 
War. 

Bota, R. (i) A wheel composed of a nave 
{modius), spokes (rorfiV), felloes (aijiiifi), and iron 
lires {orbei or canlhi frrrarii). (2) It was also 
an instrument of punishment. Rola aquaria 
was a hydraulic wheel i rota figularis, a potter's 

Ectta (Germ, ruttti Eng. mtt), a stringed 
instrument of the early Middle Ages, sounded 
either as a harp or a fiddle. 

Botnada. A dome-shaped or monoptctal 

(q.v,) structure. The largest nlunda ever made 

was that of the Vienna Exhibition in 1873. 

BonaUa, Fr. (lii. a small wheel). A 

French term which has 

been applied by antiquaries 

less resembling a wheel, 
such as brooches and coins. 
The Gallic coin (Fig. 592) 
is from the bas-reliels on a 
Roman arch at Orange. 
Boneunaii FaitncB. This 
FiB.s9». G*llio siyle, of strongly Oriental 

"""" character, and mostly ap- 

plied to the decoration of what are called 
"lambrequins" (or manllings) and "dentelles" 



Fig. spj. Routn Plate. Decunted 1 Is Come. 
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594 arc representative ipecimens retnarkitble 
for great originality. 

Bon^ Grolz, Bovga Dragon. Two of the 
four Puriuivanls (heralds of the lowest tyue) of 
Herald's College. 

Bongs Boya^ Arch. A kind of red marble. 

Bosnd Towart. There are upwards of a hun- 
dred in Ireland, of which about twenty are per- 
fect. Generally the tower is a hollow circular 
column froTn 50 to 150 feet high, capped by a 
short pointed roof of stone. The tose, fre- 
quently of Cyclopean masonry, measures from 
40 to 60 feet in circumference, and the form of 
the whole tower is tapering towards the summit. 
The single entrance door is always from S to I S 
feet above the ground ; the windows, scattered, 
light the internal stories or rooms. Innumerable 
and wild conjectures of the origin and purpose 
of these towera have been made. The most 
sober appears to be that they were the earliest 
form of buildings of a monastic order, adapted 
to the exigencies of a Christian settlement in the 
midst of pagans and pirates. (See Petrit, Tht 
Round Tamers of Ireland.) 

Botmdeli. ( I ) Wooden platters decorated with 
painting and gilding ; 16th century, {2) Small 
round shields borne by soldiers in the 14th and 
I51h centaries. (3) Arch. The bead or aslm^al 

^^^ BoDudla, Her. A circular figure ii) 

/T^^N Heraldry, of which there are many 

\y.'-j kinds ; as the Bezant, Platk, 

^*^ TOBTBAU, &c. (q.v.f. In modem 

Fig S9S. Heraldry a roundle gules is called 

Beiaat. TORTEAU!ai«re,HURT; JilWf.PELLET 
or OCRESS ; vert, Pommb ; purfuri, 
GcLPE. (See also Fountain, Annulbt.) 
Bauiant, Her. About to fly. 
Bowan-tTsa, Scotch. The mountain ash. 
Bowel. The wheel of a spur. 
Boval Ligbu, Chi. Lights in a church, let 
up and down by a pulley, especially a stai-like 
light made to move at Ihe Epiphany, when the 



coming of the wise men was acted as a religious 
play. Any small hoop or ring movable on the 
place that holds it is a " rowel.' 

Bowoll or Bioel, O. E. A vessel mentioned, 
bat not described, in Church records (of Wed- 
bersvjick, Suffolk), to be used twice in the year ; 
" whereby, and the great quantity of Wax and 
Frankincetise, a ceremonial Imitation of Ihe 
Biith and Burial of our Saviour seems to have 
been celebrated," (Gardner, T., Uisteirkiil 
Aeeoanl. ) 

Bojil. [.\\ Paper: 3i inches by 19. {2) Ar- 
Htlery. A very small mortar. {•^ Sialittg. The 
upper sail above the top.galiant. (4) O. E. 
A Rial (q.v.), a coin of the value of tea shil- 

Soykl Bin* (Fr. bleu du roi). A vitreous 
pigment used in porcelain painting, resultii^ in 
a rich, deep blue colour. It is prepared liom 

Babolit*. A precious stone not much used 
for jewellery. It is a species of tourmaliue, 
red and pink in colour. 

BvbMU Blown. A rich brown [Hgment. 

BnbUU. A name for Liquid Madder Lake 

Bnbioalls. An orange-coloured stone, a 
variety of the sfinel ruby. 

Bnbrieft, R. Red ochre ; and thence ruirie, 
an edict or ordinance of the Civil Law written 
in red nchre, while the ordinances and rules of 
the pnelors were written in black on a white 
ground on the Album (q.v. ), 

Baby, in Christian art (See Red.) 

Bub; or B«d Bapphln, ^ eorundum, the 
most valuable of all gems ; when perfect and 
large, exceeding even the diamond in value. 
The colour varies from the lightest rose tint to 
the deepest carmine. The most valuable tint is 
called pigeon's blood," a pure deep rich red, 
without any admixture of blue or yellow. 
Brahmin traditions speak of the abode of the 
gods lighted by enormous rubies ; and one name 
of the Kings of Pegu was " Lord of Rubies. " 
In mediseval times the ruby was r^arded as an 
amulet against poison, plague, sadness, evil 
thoughts, wicked spirits, &c. It also kept the 
wearer in health, and cheered his mind, and 
blackened when he incurred danger. (Consult 
Emanuel, Diamonds and Precinus Stones, &c ) 

Bnddar. On ancient coins, &c, with the 
orb and fasces, emblem of the supreme power. 

Bndeiw, K. The smaller ropes in a ship. 

Badiaril. Veteran gladiators discharged from 
the service by the presentation of a wooden 
sword {rudis). 

Bvdli, R. (l) A spoon or similar instrument 
(Z) A wooden sword. (See RUDIABIL) 
When a gladiator received his discharge, a rudis 
was given him, together with a Ireedman's 
cap, by way of decuralion that he had been 
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SS9. 561. 580, &C. {Consult PlaiuhJ, Cycl. of 
Coslumt. ) 

Esf n, Chr. The metal tanalli or screens o( 
the more sacred partsof a church. The presby- 
tery of SL Peter's was fenced in with silver 
" nigs!," and the confessional with mgie of gold. 
(See Smith and Chatham.) 

BoUioiu, Scotch. Shoes made of untanned 
leather. 

Xnm-iwinla. "The name given in Dublin 
to a fabric made from undyed foreign wool, 
which, while preserving its natural property of 
resisting wet, possesses the qualities of common 
cloth." (Simmondf Commircial Diet.) 

Bnmti. R. A weapon of similar character 
to the Sfakum. the head of which was formed 
like a spear with a hook on the biade. 

Bnneuu, R. A carpenter's tool of the 
nature of a plane. 

Anneo, R, A hoe. 

Bnuei, Scand. Magical inscriptions in a 
character believed by Ibe northern nations to 
have been invented by Woden. '" The Runic 
alphabet," says Mr. Whaiten, "consists pro- 
perly of sixteen letters, which are Phienician 
in their origin. . . . They are only Ronuin, 
with the curves changed into straight lines for 
the convenience of engraving on hard sub- 
Stances." {Hist, of IhiNorlhmtn, p. 61.) 

Bnjkia, Scotch. A coarse straw hat; a basket 
or beehive of plaited osiers or straw, 

BniMlli, O. £. A kind of satin. 

BniiSL A rtd grey colour ; violet mined 
with orange. Its complementary is gr/ert grey. 

Boat (oxide) of iron. "The brat rust" is 
mentioned in a list of colours of the 17th cen- 
tury. (Bnmiii, An Pielorta, Apftndix, p. 5.) 



Fig. Wil- KuHJc Wott Botugg. 
Biutio Work (Fr. boisage). Ashlar masonry, ' 



the joints of which are worked with groove 
channels to render them conspicuous ; some- 
times the whole of the joints are worked in this 
way, and sometimes only the horizontal ones. 
(See Fig. 597.) 

BnstM, Her, A Lozenge pierced with 1 
circular opening. 

BnilT«d Armonr seems to have grown out of the 

ring armsHr, It consisted of one row of flat rings 

about double the usual size, laid half over the 

s of this fashion, see Figs. 367,383,304, I .other, so thai two in the outer partly covered one. 
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8, as a Humeral, was used to represent 7 ; as 
«n aibrniiation it generatlf means aociui or 
Fellow (of a society) ; S. P. Q. R., on Roman 
monaments, stajids for lenaiui, populusqae 
Romanus. 

Sabannm, R. (nfflutr). A kind of cloth, 
towel, or napkin. 

Sdtwotli, Heb. Armies i hosts of Angels. 
It is also written Zabaoth, 

SabatLoaiiO. K. (1) Steel armour for the feet ; 
1 6th century, (a) Slippers, or does. 

Sabianifm. The worship of the heavenly 

Bmbt«. (i) The best and most costly brushes 
lor painting are made from this fur. (2) Jn 
Heraldry, the colour bUck, represented in 
engraving by crossed lines. (See Fig. 37S) 

Sabre, Fr. A curved sword with a broad 
and heavy bbde. 

SabraUiolia, Fr. A pocket worn, suspended 
from the sword'belt, by a cavalry officer. 

Sao-Mari, {See Saccus.) 

8a«eipninBi, R. A large sackcloth bag. A 

Baeou, R. (vijnti). A large sack of coarse 
cloth for wheat, flour, &c. (a) A beggar's 
wallet. (3)Chr.(AnEl. r*-i). A coarse upper 
garment of sack or hair-cloth, woni by monks ; 
hence called Sac-FR[ARS. (Cf. SacQUE.) 

Saoellnm, R. (dimin. of laerum). A small 
precinct enclosing an altar, and consecrated to a 
divinity. In Christian architecture, small 
monumental chapels within churches. 

Saeliam. The chief of a tribe of North 
Amertcan Indians. 

Saokbot, O. E. {9th century). A wind in- 
strument resembling the Irombsnt. 

Baoqna. Part of a lady's dress in the reign 
of Louis XIV. It was a silk cloak, and bung 
from the shoulders, spreading over the dress to 
the ground. In England it was worn in part of 
the reign of George III. (Kig. 598.) 

Baeminm (sacrum, holy). A place in which 
sacred things are kept ; the sacristy in a tem- 
ple. In a private house a place used as a cbapel 
or oratory. 

Saaria^ Btll, Chr. A hand-belt rung at the 
elevation of the Host. 

" H« Eye wai as bright u Ihe nveny sunlight. 



m the d 



Tlutii 



IT Ihe I 



ighlU, 



(See also Sanctus Bell.) 

Baeriity. of a church, the apartment where 
the vestments and vessels are kept. 

Bteto Catlnci, It. An eilTaordinary hexa- 



gonal glass dish preserved in the cathedral 
at Genoa, which was for a long time supposed 
to have been formed of a single emerald ; and to 
have been either ''a gift from Ihe Queen ol 
Sheba to Solomon, or Ihe dish which held the 
Paschal Lamb at the Last Supper," &c. It was 
obtained in the Crusades in 1101, and was for 
many generations an object of superstitious 
reverence. Its principal interest now is in the 
evidence it bears to the early perfection of the 
art of making and colouring glass. 

aadla, Pers. (lit. a hundred gates). An 
abridgment of the Zend-Avesta or sacred books 
of the ancient Persians. 

Saddls-bari. Said of small iron bars, in 
glazing casements, to which the lead panels are 
fastened. 



Fi«. j»8, Ssequt of the lime of Louis XIV. 
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SBddl»-ro»f. Arch. A roof of two gables. 
(French, in baliirt.) 

Sftfatj-knh, Arch. An >rch in a vail over 
a door or window, to keep the weight of the 
wall above off the liniel. 

BalBower. A delicate red colour obtained 
from the flower of that name. 

Bafton (It. laffcrane). Prodaced from the 
flowers of the crocua ; b. yellow pigmeot princi- 
pally used as a glazing. 

8«g«. R. A woman skilled in religious 
mysteries ; and thence a witch or sorceress. 

Bagarii, Orient. (aifi»pa). A two-edged 
axe, also called bipennii t it was used by the 
Amazons, MassagetE, and Persians. (See Bl- 

Sagsaa, Gr. and R. [aarfyi^. A large fish- 
ing-net ; modem jn'w. ItwBsfilted wiihleaden 
weights at the bottom and corks at Ibe top. 

bgltta, R. (I) An arrow; primitively 
with heads of flini, afterwards of bronie and 
iron. The heads of the arrows of the Greeks 
and Romans were oval ; among other nations 
they were triangular and barbed, like those car- 
ried by the Sagiitarius in Fig. 599. This kind 
ot' arrow was called sagitia Aula or m/uiua. 
l2) A lancet for bleeding animals. 



FlfrS! 



S.gin«ii». 



SagitUrltu, R. An archer ; a sign of (he 
zodiac, represented as a centaur. (Fig. 599.) 
In Christian art, a svmbol of Divine vengeance. 

Bagnu, R. (riypa). A wooden pack- 
saddle. Sagmarini, R. A beast of burden 
carrying the sagma. 

■aKMbUmjii R< A military cloak which 
combined the Roman sagus and the Greek 
cMamyu 



Bagni or Sagna, CelL A woollen cloak 
with a long nap, worn folded and fastened 
round the neck by a clasp, especially by 
soldieri on a campaign (Fig. 44) ; hence toga is 
a sign of war, as/o^n is of peace. At a later period 
the same name was given to a kind of blouse, 
striped or checked in staring colours, and 
adorned with flowers and other ornaments, and 
bordered with bands of purple and gold and 
silver embroidery, worn by the Gauls in Ar- 
tois and Flanders. 

Bale, Turk, A sailing-vessel common In the 

Sai», O. E. A delicate sei^e or woollen 
cloth. 

Baiati-bell, O. E. for Sacsing-bell. 

Balade, Sijlet. A light helmet resembling 
the Kettle-hat (Fig. 407), introduced from 
Germany in the I5lh century. 

BftlMU-noiie. A name given to the blue or 
oriental sapphire from Ceylon. 



Fil. 600. Salama 



Device 



ill., the 



art, a symbol 
01 nre, ana supposea co live in nre ; or, accord- 
ing to Pliny, " to quench it as if ice were put 
into it." In Heraldry it is either refiresented as 
a lizard, or as a kind of dog breathing flames. 
Fig. 600 is the device of Francis I. of France, 
with a molto implying that a good prince 



of Gold, the king's guard at the tournament was 
clothed in blue and yellow, with the salamander 
embroidered thereon. 

SalamanlcT'i Hair. The variety of asbestos 
called amianthta. 

Balet, O. E. A light helmet. (See Salade.) 

Balio Saneet. (See Salii.) 

Sallant, Her. In the act of leaping or 
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Fig. 6ox. Argent a 
saltirt gules. 



bounding, the hind-paws on the ground, both 
the fore-paws elevated. 

Balinum, R. (sal, salt). A salt-cellar. 

Saltatio, R. {saKo^ to dance). Dancing; 
applied to religious dances, gymnastic or war 
dances, Corybantic, Salic, Mimetic or 
theatrical dances, &c 

8altiT« or Saltit r, Her. An ordinary in the 
form of St. Andrew's Cross. The illustration 

(Fig. 6oi) is "argent a 

SALTIRE^//PJ.** 

Mutatorlnm, (See 
Receptorium. 

Salute at Sat. The 
English claim the right, 
formerly claimed by the 
Venetians, of being sa- 
luted first in all places, 
as sovereigns of the seas. 
The naval salute to the British flag began in 
the reign of King Alfred. 

Sambnea, R. ((ra/i/S^ini). (i) A stringed 
musical instrument, which varied in form, but 
resembled a harp. (2) Military. A scaling- 
ladder. 

Sam-oloth, O. E. (needlework). A sampler. 
** A sam-chthy vulgarly a sampler." 

Samit, for Exiamit (<{, six ; fdroi, threads). 
A splendid tissue, having six threads of silk in 
the warp, and the weft offlat gold shreds. 

Sammaron-cloth, O. E. A woven mixture of 
linen and hemp. 

Samnitet. Gladiators armed like the Sam- 
nite soldiers, with a close helmet, shield, and 
greaves. 

Sampan. A Chinese canoe or small boat. 
Sampler (Lat. exemplar). A piece of orna- 
mental needlework, done for a sample or 
specimen. 

Sanctus Bell, Chr. A fixed bell rung at the 
elevation of the Host, at the words ** sanctus, 
sanctus, sanctus, Deus Sabaothy It was fixed 
outside the church, generally on the eastern 

fable of the nave. (See Sacring Bell.) (2) 
n the absence of a fixed bell, small bells car- 
ried by acolytes, often the subject of rich orna- 
mentation, sometimes consisting of a carillon of 
three small bells hidden within one large one, 
thus blending their sounds. 

Sandal. (See Cendal.) 

Sandal-wood. Ornamental wood highly 
valued for cabinet-work ; when old it becomes 
yellow and highly odoriferous. 

Sandaliom, Gr. and R. {coMXiov), A 
richly-ornamented sandal worn exclusively by 
women. 

Sandapila, R. A rough kind of bier for the 
poor. (See Lectica.) 

Sandarao. A resin used for spirit varnishes. 

Sandyz, Gr. (o'ay5v(). A Lydian tunic, of a 
fine and transparent texture, dyed with the juice 



of the sandyx, which gave it a flesh-ooloured 
tint. 

Sang-raal (Saint Graal). The Holy Grail 
said to have been brought to England by Joseph 
of Arimathea. The legend is that it is an 
emerald cup, or the cup used at the Last 
Supper, containing the real (or it may mean 
" royal ") Blood (sang-riel or rAxl), 

"The cup, the cup itself, from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own." 

( TenHyMn,) 

Sanglier, Her. A wild boar. 

San^nine. A deep blood colour, prepared 
from oxide of iron. 

Saaguinolentad (sc. ampullae). Glass vessels 
found in the catacombs at Rome, containing 
a red sediment, ascertained by analysis to be 
blood; and canonically pronounced by the 
Roman Church to be that of the early Christian 
martyrs in whose tombs it has been found. (The 
subject is discussed at length by V, SchuUu: 
die KcUakomben, Leipzig, 1&2.) 

Sanhedrim, Heb. The supreme council of 
the Jews, which sat at Jerusalem in a circular 
hall, one half of which was within the temple, 
and the other outside. ( Bosc, ) 

Sap-green. The only green vegetable pig- 
ment ; used in water-colour painting. Obtained 
by evaporating the juice of the berries of the 
buckthorn, mixed with lime. 

Sap-wood. I'he soft white wood immediately 
under the bark of a tree. 

Sapphire (Syriac saphilah). The oriental 
sapphire from Arabia, which has been known 
from the earliest antiauity, was one of the stones 
on the breastplate of Aaron, and was dedicated 
to Apollo by the Greeks, by whom it was 
regarded as the gem of gems — the sacred stone 
par excellence. The sapphires from Brazil are 
also called oriental sapphires. The sapphires 
of Puy, found in a mountain in Central France, 
vary from the deepest to the palest blue, passing 
sometimes to a reddish blue or even to a 
yellowish green. The sapphire, although ex- 
tremely hard, has been engraved by the ancients. 
There is a beautiful sapphire among the crown 
jewels of Russia, representing a draped female 
figure : the stone is of two tints, ana the artist 
has skilfullv used the dark tint for the woman 
and the light for the drapery. (Z. Dieulajait, ) 

Sapphire, in Christian art. (See Blue.) 

Saraballa, Sarabara, Gr. and R. (oropcS^oXAa). 
Loose trousers, which reached from the waist to 
the instep, worn by the Parthians, Medes, and 
Persians. 

Saraband, Sp. A slow dance derived from 
the Saracens ; the music for sarabands, by 
Corelli and other old masters, is interesting. 
(See CkappelVs History of Music, Ac.) 

Saracenio Arohiteetnre. (See Alhambratc, 
Moorish, Moresco-Spanish.) 
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Bumplt, Pen. (mtpuwu). The tumc of the 
lings of Peisia ; it was made of a fine purple- 
coloured cloth, with a while band in front em- 
broidered with gold. 

SarMnet. A fine thin woven silk. An im- 
proved ccndai, introduced in the 15th century 
by the Saracens of the south of Spain ; hence 
its namci {See Cbndai.) 

Banllli, Chr. A woollen garment — not de- 

BatodUh* (Gr. ffio{, flesh). Flesh-colourod. 

BareollU. A stone of a rose-flesh colour. 

■woopluigni, Geo. {aofno^yat ; o^(, flesh, 
and foyitr, to eat). A cofiin of a limestone 
called Lapis Assius, in which Che corpse whs 
rapidly consumed. The great sarcophagus called 
"of Alexander the Great," in [he Uritlsh 
Museum, is a celebrated specimen, (^ee Bi- 
SOHUS, QuADRisoHUS, and Tkisomus.) 

Sard or Cantlian. A browntsh-red variety 
of chalcedony. 

Sard-aehatM. A name given by the ancients 
lo varieties of apiU, which contained layers of 
Sard or camelian. 

Bardonls Langhtar. A distortion of the fea- 
tures of the dying, the closing symptom of seve- 
ral fatal diseases; named from the poisonous 
herb Sardonia. 

Bard-oajx. A precious stone composed of 
altemale layers of camelian and chaictdony : 
extensively used for gem-engraving. 

Bardal, Baidina, Sardina. A precious stone 
mentioned in Scripture in the description of 
Aaron's breastplate. 

SaritM, Gr. (ffi^urra). The longest and 
heaviest spear of the Greeks peculiar to the 
Macedonian phalanx. 

BaiTMlDoU CarptU. Embroidered stulK re- 
* sembling tapestry, made in the loth and llth 
centuries, doubtless imitated from work by the 
Saracens. 

Bantn-ltonN. Boulders of sandstone found 
on the Chalk downs in Wiltshire. 

Sannat. (See Sarcenet.) 

SarUfO, R. A frying-pan ; in the patois of 
Languedoc, larlati. 

Bfttla. Thisfine silk, originallyimported from 
China, was Snt known in England in the 14th 
centurv. Itisthickerthanordinary silk, and re- 
markable for its smooth glossy surface, not exhibi- 
line the marks of the reticulations ofthe threads. 

iatin-ipkr. An ornamental stone, having a 
soft satiny surface when polished. 

SatlB-Wftod. An ornamental yellow wood 
much used in cabinet- making. , 

Battnat A thin kind of satin. 

Batnra, Her. The black colour in the arms 
of sovereign princes. 

Satun&U, R. Festivals of Saturn, held on 
the seventh of the calends of January (14th of 
December), instituted by Numa. During the 



four or five days that this festtral lasted, both 
public and pnvale business was interrupted,' 
and banquets and festivities were held, in which 
masters and slaves met on a temporary footing of 
equality. In the feasts at rustic places, the 
hollow statue of Saturn was filled with oil ; he 
held a pruning knife in his hand, and his ficel 
were surrounded with a band of wool. 

Satjn. Greek deities of the wooded plains, 
as the Roman faans were of the fields. They 
are usually represented as the attendants of 
Bacchus, or the lovers of the Nymphs, with 
goat's le^ and homs, and human bodies Covered 
with short hair ; often with Lacinia on the neck. 
Bannd«T«> Blna (ereen) (from the French cm- 
drcs' bltK). The blue ashes of calcined lapis 
latuli. (See Cahbonatis OF Copper.) 

Sanrtani. Animals of the lizard tribe, cro- 
codiles, &c,, antediluvian and other. 



StTagt-man or Waod-man, Her. A wild 

man, naked, or clothed in skins or leaves, and 
carrying a club. The illustration is the device 
of De Chaumont, Marshal of France (+ 1510), 
with the motto, " Mittm animvm agrtili nib 
ItgHiiHi scabro," which he bore embroidered on 
the pennon of his conipany. 

SaTonnarla. (See 'Turkey-stitch.) 

Saxon BItla. Sulphate of indigo used as a 
dye-stuff. 

Saxon Oold-work of elegant design and skilful 
workmanship, may beattributed to the 5th and 6th 
centuries. Theurtwasdoubtlessimportedb^ Ro- 
man colonists. Specimens may be studied in the 
South KensingtonMuseum. (See Metallurgy.) 

Sokbellnm, R. (dimin. from Scaunum, 
q.v.) (t) A stool or step to gel into be4 
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with. <i> 'A shoe with a ostuiet 
in (he sole, with which the wearer 
beat time, as va accompaniment 

tokgUolft (It. s^agiia, a ctip of 
marble). Artilicial marble made 
of gypsum, glue, &c., of variegated 
colours, in imitation of maiWe, 
applied in omamenlal work like 
itueca, bnt admitting a fine polish- 

B«tln, R. istaiido, to climb). 
A ladder or staircase. 

S«ald, Scand. A poet or bajrd. 

S«aldlna, It. A copper. 

S«tl«, in Music (It. tetUa, a 
ladder). (See Tones.) 

•ailmtu, R. (ffnoA/iJi). The thole, or strong 
pee with a thong, with which an oar was at- 
tacned to the side of a ship. 

■nalper, SeaJpTom. R. {tealpt, to cut). A 
general term for all kinds of cutting tools, such 
M chisels, knives, &c. 

Stalptnra. Engraving in precious stODcs. 
(See Intaglio, Cameo.) 

S^mntun, R. Ucaitde, to climb). A stool 
for a bed or arm-chair, or a stone bcndl with a 

Reandnla, R. A wooden shingle used for 
tiles {itgula). 

Soaaioria KaeUuk or Ssaniorinm, R. {icaHde, 
to mount). A scafTolding, such as a tower, 
which enables work to be carried on at vaiions 
heights from the ground. 

£)antllng. In Masonry, the size of a stone, 
in length, breadth, and thickness. In Carptniry, 
the dimensions of a timber in breadth and thick- 
tlesa only. Any piece of timber less than five 
inches square is called scantling. 

Scapha, K. (an^T), i.e. (lug out). A long- 
tiont or cutter attached to a larger vessel; 
obviously, from the etymoli^Q', a sort of canoe 
in its ongin ; our " skiff." 

■oapbrnm, R. (rr«i*iw). A vessel of Greek 
origin and of small siie, and in the form of a 
boat (scapha), which, though used as a drink- 
ing-cup, is especially to be classed among 
sacrificial utensils. 

Boappla. In Masonry, to reduce a stone to a 
straight surface, without making it smooth. 

Soapolarj, Chr. A part of the monastic 
dress, worn by both sexes over the shoulders 
(scapula). It is generally a narrow strip of 
clotn contrasting with the colour of the dress, 
reaching almost to the feet. 

■oapna, Gr. and R. (ir««i»). A shaft or 
stem. This term is applied to several distinct 
things, which all, however, imply an idea of 
use in support of some other thing ; as, for in- 
stance, the shaft of a column, which supports 
a capital, and occasionally an entablature ; the 
central shaft or newel which suj^rts the sUir- 



Fig. 603. Sanbcui, ucred. 

case oTacDluDm; (he stem of a candelabrum or 
lamp-rest, and so on. 

■wmtlHBU* (Egyp.), or sacred atenchus, is 

an attribute of Phtlia, and the symbol of creation. 
Under the name of Khtptr (creator), (he scara- 
bieus was given to the soldiers in exchange for 
their oath of fidelity, and worn by (hem as a 
finger ring. With wings extended (as in Fig. 
603) it is a funereal ornament. 
iMTlst. (See loDiHB Scarlet.) 
Searlst Oehr*. (See Venetian Red.) 
Beaipf, Emetp*, Her. A diminutive of a 
bend sinister. 

Sonp«r. A tool used by engravers ; a kind 
of gouge. (AngI, iceoptr.) 

I«UU, Gr. and R. (ff«.|rij. (i) The stage of 
a theatre^ induding not onlv the part so railed 
at the present day, but the wall at the back, which 
was provided with three doors, one in the centre 
(vafm rcgia), and two lateral ones {vahia kmpi. 
laics), (i) A double-edged aie, used in the 
sacrifices ; one of the iron sides of this axe had. 
the broad blade of the securis, and the other that 
ol the dalaira. In the sense of "an axe," scena 
is the contracted form of an old LA(in word 



BMnc^nphia, R. (irinrn^^fa). The draw. 

ingofabuildingin/rrrj/flf/iw. Agnomarieal p]aa 
is called ortAegntpAia. 

Sotptra, Gr. and R. (vwijiiTpar). Originally, 
in early antiquity, a long staff similar to the 
siiafl of a spear, which was carrieii by great 
persons to lean on when walking. Afterwards 
it became the trunciain, and a weapon of 
offence and defence. Later on, an ornament was 
added to the upper end of this staff, and it he- 
cai»e the insigriia of power and authority. The 
ivory sceptre of the kings and consuls of Rome 
was surmounted by an eagle. The sceptre was 
an attribute of Jupiter and Juno, as sovereigns 
of the gods. 

>duih^ O. E. (See Shaft.) 

hhMle'iOrMa. AgreeQpiginent;an«rsenite 
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of copper ; arsenite of potash mixed witli sul- 
phate of copper i used in oil and water-colouis. 

Beheno, ll. [flay/ul). A lively style in masic; 
faster than the minuet (such as in Btethovm's 
Second Symphuny, op. 36, in D major). 

S«hl«iwjg I4tsa. North Schleswig (or South 
Jutland) is the only province of Denmark in 
which there was a tegular manufacture of lace. 
The art itself is supposed to have been intro- 
duced, in I US, by Queen Elizabeth (sister of the 
Emperor Charles V., and wife of Christian II. 
of Denmark). About 1711 lace-making was 
much improved by Brabant women. The earlier 
specimeiis are all of Flemish character, made on 
tne pillow in the same way, occasionally imi- 
tating the Mechlin ground with the pattern ap- 
parently run in with the needle. All Schleswig 
laces are remarkable for their fine quality and 



Saioptiai {ukA., a shadov). The branch of 

the science of optics applied in (he construction 

of the camera odscura. 

Soloth«riaon ((rKiohtpiir^r). A sun-dial 
Boipio. An official staff. (See ScEPTRE.) 
SdrophOTla. Athenian festivals held in the 

month Scirophorion or June. 

Soirpta, R. A waggon formed of bssket- 
rk of plaited rushes [icirpus)^ and used prin- 



cipally for agricultural operations 

Beoblna, R. (n-afc, to scrape), 
wood ; distinct from lima, a file for melals. 



A rasp for 



B«ob*. Shreds of ivory, metals, &c., turned 
off the lathe or rasp, &c. 

SeonaSi. Brackets projecting from the wall, 
supporting candlesticks : originated in the I51h 
century, and from that date form an important 
branch of metallurgical art-work. 

Seopa, R. A broom made of small twigs of 
wood. This term survives in the Laoguedoc 
tscoubt. SeopvlK, R. A little broom. 

Soorptn. In wood engraving, tools used for 
cutting away large spaces after outlining or 
engraving, so as lo leave only the drawing in 
relief. 

SMTpio, Gr. and R. O't- a scorpion), (t) A 
kind <M cross-bow. (a) A pyramid of stones 
raised for a landmark in country places. 



Fig, 604. SchleiwiK Laca. 
excellent workmanship. The engraving shows 

Kof a shirt-collar of Christian IV,, ofa Bra- 
: pattern lo be seen in his portrait in 
Hampton Court Palace. 

Sohmslti, Germ. Glass ornament ; produced 
by fusing lumps of coloured glass Ic^ether to 
Imitate marble, cornelian, and olherslones, (See 
Glass.) 

SohwaiufiiTtli'i Qimh. A brilliant sen-green 
pigment. 

BetmiUr. (See Scvmbtar.) 

SaimpDdlwn, Gr. and R. (rm/ixittiiir, lit foot- 
prop). A couch or lone chair for an invalid. 

SdntillMit, Her, Emittii:g sparks. (See 
Fig. 341.) 

SclDliit (ftom BKiiit, a shadow). A man of 
superficial acquirements, who sees only the 
shadows oi X^iiiS^ 



Fig. 60s. SKaiii or TnxhiJuI, 

BflOtia or Tiothiliu, Arch, (mirrfa, tpaxi*^t\ 
A concave moulding employed especially in the 
decoration of the bases of columns or pilasters, 
veen the fillets of the tori. In plain bases 
seolia are smooth, and in decorated bases 
/ are ornamented with sculptures, as shown 
in Fig. 605. 

Booorge. (See Flaoellum and Flagruh.) 

BcTipM. An engraver's tool for removing 
BUHRS (q.v.). 

Borean, Chr. An open barrier of woodwork 
or stone enclosing the choir or chance! of a 
church, chapel, or tomb ; generally highly en- 
riched by carving and gilding, and the lower 
panels decorated with painting. (See RoOD- 
Lorr.) 

SoTittiiiM,BeiiiiU,Chr.andR. (t) Chr. Achest 
which held chiefly liturgical writings; accord- 
ing to the writings Ihey contained, these cases 
were variously distinguished as scrinia efiita- 
iarum, jcritn'a dispesilionttin, arittia libeUomm, 
nia tntaiMia, sctima sacra, &c. Scritiia 

_.e generally kept in the diacenicum or scno- 
phylacmm. (3) Cfylindrical boxes or cases used 
for carrying volumes (i.e. rolls) and papers (cL' 
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Hanaper). (3) Scrinia ungtuntaria were used 
to contain phmls of oils and perfumes, &c., 
for the toilette. 

Soriptorinm, Chr. An apartment in large 
monasteries where manuscripts were transcribed. 

Bcripnlum. (See Scrupulum.) 

Berapnlnm, R. {scrupus, lit. a small stone). 
A scruple, the smallest Roman gold coin ; it 
weighed a third of the denarius awrtts. (See 
Denarius.) 

Seratoire, Fr. An old way of spelling 
escritoire, 

Sondo, It. A silver coin worth about 4s. 
In Rome the gold scudo is worth 65^. 

SoulponMs, R. A common kind of boot, 
with a wooden sole ; it was worn b^ the 
familia rusticot or slaves who worked m the 
country. 

Soolptnre (from sculpo, to carve) includes all 
carved work, in wood, ivory, stone, marble, 
metal, or other material ; and also those works 
formed in a softer material not requiring carv- 
ing, such as wax or clay. It includes Sta- 
tuary, carved ornament, and Glyptics or 
incised gems and cameos. From the practice of 
preparing the model in clay, sculpture is also 
called the plastic art, A most remarkable in- 
cident in the history of sculpture, is the fact that 
the most ancient specimens are carved of the 
hardest stones, such as basalt, granite^ and por- 
phyry ; and that this work was done at a period 
antecedent to the introduction of steel tools. 
(Consult RedforcTs Ancient Sculpture.) 

Scumbling. The process of going over a 
painting with a nearly dry brush, to soften and 
blend the tints. 

Boatage, O. £. (from scutum^ a shield). 
A tax upon lands held by knight'Service, 

Soutale, R. (from scutum, i. e. shield- 
shaped). The hollow in the thongs of a sling 
in which the missile is laid. 

SoutArim, Med. An esquire or shield- 
bearer. 

SeuteheoB, for Escutcheon (q.v.). 

Sontella. Diminutive of Scutra (q.v.). 

Scutioa, Gr. and R. A whip made with a 
leather thong {okvtikSs). 

Sontiform. Shaped like a shield. 

Soutra, R. (from scutum, i.e. shield-shaped). 
Diminutive scutella. A square wooden tray for 
plates, dishes, and cups. 

Boutum, R. and Egyp. The large oblong 
shield of the Roman infantxy, in contradistinc- 
tion to clipeus, a round shield. (See Shields. ) 

Soymetar. A sword of oriental origin, with 
a curved blade, verv sharp. 

Soyplma, Gr. ana R. (irir^^f). A drinking- 
cup of wood or silver, of smaller capacity than 
the Bromias (q.v.). It was sacred to Her. 
cules. 

BoAlf . Ancient porcelain seals, to which the 



Chinese attribute an antiquity of from 1000 to 
aooo years, are met with in collections ; and 
precisely identical specimens have been found in 
the bogs of Ireland, They are of a peculiar 
white or cream-coloured porcelain, such as has 
not been made in China for several hundred 
years. It is believed that the Irish specimens 
must have lain buried there from a period 
anterior to history. {Fortune,) (See Sigillum, 
Rings.) 

Seax. A Saxon sword. 

86000, It. Fresco-painting in secco is that 
kind which absorbs the colours into the plaster, 
and gives them a dry sunken appearance. {Fair- 
hoU^ 

Seoond Diitanoe. In a picture, the part of 
the middle distance next the for^round. 

Sooondary Golonn. The ^ree primary colours 
(containing nothing of any other colour) — blue, 
red, and yellow — when mixed in e^ual propor- 
tions produce three secondary colours : — blue and 
yellow produce ^«fyf/ blue and red, violet; and 
yellow and red, orange. Mixed in unequal 
proportions they produce what are called 
Tones (q.v.). 

Seoof, E^p. (o^K^s). The name for the 
Naos in an Egyptian temple. 

Seoretariiim, Chr. {secretum, secret). A 
sacristy (not a tabernacle, as maintained by some 
authors) in the apse, at the side of the altar. In 
the ancient basilicas there were two such re- 
cesses, one on each side of the altar. 

Seotilii. (See Pavimentum.) 

Seonrienla (diminutive of securis). In Archi- 
tecture, a dove-tail mortise. 

SeouriB, R. {seco, to cut). An axe or hatchet 
of any kind ; but esp. that borne by the lictors 
in the Fasces. (SeeDoLABRA, Bipennis, Fas- 
cis, &c.) 

Seearii Dannioa, Med. (See Bipennis.) 

Beontorei, R. Gladiators appointed to fight 
with the Retiarii (whom they were constantly 
pursuing round the circus) ; or those who re- 
placed others killed were so called. 

Bodoi, Bedile (dimin. sedicula). Any kind of 
seat. 

Bedilia. (i) R. The rows of seats in the 
amphitheatre. (2) Chr. In a Catholic church, 
the stone seats on the south side of the altar, for 
the use of the clergy in the intervals of the ser- 
vices. 

Bogoitrinm, R. (lit. of straw). A coarse 
wrapper made of skins or straw-matting. 

Bogmenta, R. {seco, to cttt off). Strips of 
rich cloth or tissues of gold or silver worn as a 
border to the dresses of wealthy Roman ladies. 

Begno. In Music, a direction to repeat : — 
al segno, as far as the sign ; dcU segno^ from the 
sign. 

Begroant, Her. A griffin or wyvem ram- 
pant. (See Fig. 369.) 
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Fig. 606L Sejant. 




Sejant 



Fifir 607. 



Ram; 



pdnt. 



Sejitiit, Her. Sitting:— 
of a lion, at rest with his 
fore-1^ stretched on the 
grounc^ but awake, and his 
head and tail elevated. 

Sejant Bampant. Seated 
like a cat, with his fore-legs 
erect. 

Sejugii, R. {jtex^ six, and 
jungOy to Join). A chariot 
drawn by six horses abreast. 

BaliquMtmrn, Chr. A seat 
of highly archaic character 
met with on certain monu- 
ments of Christian art. 

Bella, R. \sedeo, to sltV 
A low seat without back, 
a stool ; sella curulis^ a curule chair ; its 
feet were of ivory, and took the form of an 
X, and it folded like a camp-stool; seUa 
castrensis, a real camp-stool ; sella balnearis, a 
bath-seat, we possess a specimen in ancient red 
marble of the greatest beauty, another name for 
it was sella pertusa ; sella tonsona, a barber's 
chair. . Again, the term sella was applied to a 
sedail-chair {sella fortatoria^ gestatoria^ fertoria\ 
and a pack-saddle for beasts of burden {sella 
bajulatoria)f and to a riding-saddle {sella eques- 
tris), 

Sellaria, R. A large reception-room, so 
called because it was furnished with a number 
oiselUe, 
Sellaria (sc. equus), R. ' A saddle-horse. 
Sellula, R. (dimin. of Sella). A small 
sedan-chair. 

Sembella, R. A nominal subdivision of the 
denarius, of which it was worth a twentieth 
part, or about fivepence. 

Semee or Aepen- 
ed, Her. Sown 
broadcast, or scat- 
tered, without any 
fixed number, over 
the field. (Fig. 608. ) 
Sementiw, R. 
{semen/is, a sow- 
ing). A festival 
which took place at 
seed-time in honour 
of Ceres and Tellus. 
Semi- ( ^1-), as an adjunct, is the Greek form 
of demt = half. 

Semibreve. In Music, half a breve; the 
longest note in modem music, marked 9. 

Semieinetiam, R. {semi, half, and cingo, to 
gird). A short kilt worn by men when going 
through violent exercises or severe bodily labour; 
it reached from the ym\st to the knees. 

Semidiapaaon. In Music, an octave lessened 

by a semitone. ^ 

SemiquaTtr, A sixteenth of a semibreve—^. 




Ftff. 608. FUmr^de-lis 
(jietnii). Ancient Fiance. 



Bemia, Bemiiaia. The half of an As, or six 
ounces ; hence Semisses ^six per cent interest. 

Semita, R. {se and meo, i. e. going aside). A 
pathway in a field ; a narrow lane in a town. 

Semltarge, Med. Fr. A scimitar. (See 
Targe. ) 

Semitone. In Music ; the smallest interval in 
modem music; the ancients had quarter-tones 
(q.v.). 

Semi-nneiala. During the 6th and 7th cen- 
turies, a transition stvle of illuminating prevailed, 
the letters of which have been termed semi' 
uncials. This, in a further transition, became 
more like the old Roman cursive, which was 
called then minuscule ; it began to prevail over 
uncials about the 8th century, and in the loth 
its use was established. (See Uncial Letters.) 

Semnnoia. Half an ounce. 

Senaonlnm, R. A place in which the senate 
nsed to meet. There were at Rome three sena- 
cula ; one between the Capitol and the Foram, 
a second near the Porta Capena, and a third 
near the temple of Bellona. 

Senio, R. The number six inscribed on the 
face of dice, and thence the throw when all the 
sixes turned up. 

Sentina, R. The well or hold of a ship. 

SentinaoQlnm, R. A ship's pump. 

Sepia. A warm, brown, water-colour pig- 
ment obtained from the ink-bag of the cuttle- 
fish. (See Roman Sepia.) 

8ept-fi»il, Chr. A figure of seven foils, typical 
of the seven sacraments of the Church, and other 
mysteries of religion linked to the number seven. 

Septilateral. Having seven sides. 

Septimontiiim, R. A festival of the seven 
hills, celebrated at Rome in December. 

SeptiioniiiiiL, Beptemsoniiim, R. A building 
of great magnificence, which had seven stories 
of columns one above the other ; each set sup- 
ported an entablature and comice running right 
round the building {zona), whence the name 
SeptizoniunL 

Beptiim,- R. and Chr. {se/fio, to fence in^. 
In general, any enclosure shut in by walls, pali- 
sades, barriers, hedges, &c In Christian 
archaeology, septum was the name given to a 
barrier, which, in the ancient Roman basilicas, 
separated the nave from the absides. 

Septnnz, R. {septem and uncut). Seven- 
twelfths of any quantity, whatever its nature. 

Sepnlehre, Chr. The Holy Sepulchre is a 
favourite subject of architectural sculpture, in 
cathedrals and continental churches. It is gene- 
rally found on the north side of the chancel near 
the altar. 

Sepulemm, R. {sepelio, to bury). A sepul- 
chre, the general term for any kind of tomb in 
which the dead were buried, or in which their ashes 
were deposited in urns. Sepulerum familiare, 
a sepulchre erected for a single person, or for the 
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members of a family. The ttpHkrunt ^emmuitt 
was a tomb held in comnioii by a number of 
persons belonging either to a siiwle bmily, or 
several &milies, or a group of iniSviduals, such 
as that given in Fig. i8l, which represents the 
tomb ofthe freedmen of Oclavia. 

Baqula (It. tecMno). A gold coin in Italy, 
vorth about ^. dd, ; and In Turkey worth about 
7J. td. 

t«ra, R. {tero, to fasleo). A padlodc or 
movable lock to a door. 

BerapeuB, Egyp. (roparrfior). A general 
tenn for sepulchial monuments in Egypt, but 
more especially that of Memphis. {Boii.) 

Beraph ; pL Baraphlm, Heb. (See Angels, 
Cherubim.) "They are usually represenled 
with wings and a flaming heart, to typify spiritual 
emotion and divine affection ; or covered all 
over with eyes, to denote Iheir knowledge of all 
human events as counsellors ofthe Most High. 
The Seraph's head in Heraldry, is usuuly 
delineated with six wings, Iwo above and two 
below, which cross each other, and one on each 
side of the head." {Fairhelt.) 

Ber^n, Chr. Fr. The Ut^e wax candles used 
in churches. They are often covered with texts 

Beria, R. An earthenware vessel nsed 
chiefly for holding wine and oil ; it was larger 
than the amphora, and smaller than the delium. 
Berpent, A musical wind-instrument, of a 
powerful bass ; invented by a French priest at 
Auxerre in 1590. 

Serpent. (1) In Christian arEhxoloey an 
emblem of the principle of evil ; the Virgin 
Maiy is frequently represented tramphng on the 
heaclofthe serpent. It is especially a symbol 
of cunning, lying, and envy. (1) Generally. 
The serpen) with its tail in its mouth describes 
a circle which is the symbol of eteraily. In 
Classic Art it is an attribute of 'SscuUpius, and 
of Apollo ; and a symbol of (he Gtmia Loei 
(esp. of temples, Sc). 

MTpMitins VanM begin and end with the 
same word: 

" Ambo floreoUi jeudbui, Arcvda umbo.* 
Sarratod. Having an edge like the teeth of 
a taw {strra). 

Bet-ofi, Arch. The mouldings and slopes 
on butlrtiSfs, dividing them into stages. 

Stttlng drawings in pencil or crayon Is done 
by simply passing them through a dish of milk, 
or by washing the surface with a weak solution 
of isinglass. 

Sevany, Arch. A bay, or compartment in 
a vaulted ceiling. 

Binea Poioslain. The celebrated manubc- 
toryat Sevres was established in 1756. Soon 
afterwards it became the property of the king. 
!_..:. v« —J „.-5 ^jy^ patronized both by 



Louis XV., and « 



him and Madame de Pompadour. Some of the 
first artists of France were employed to decorate 
the;plaques and vases, and the productions of this 



factory are more highly prized than any others 
in the world. In 1870 three jardiniira were 
sold by auction in London for over 10,000/. 
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The linest colours of this porcelain ynn tbe 
Ueu Ai nri and the rose dt Peinpadmtr. 

S*wn. (See Cloaca.) 

Saztuu, R, (lextiu, wxlh). A copper coin 
worth the tenth of sd as, in weight atKnit two 

Baxtut. The sixth part of > drcle ; an arc 
of 60 degrees. 

Swtarlni, R. (latiu). A measuie of capa- 
city used for liquids, grain, &c. ; it held the 
tenth of a CONOIUS (q.v>). 

SaztwUni, R. A coin originally of ^Iver, and 
afterwards of fine coppei {auricAaJ^unt) t it was 
worth two OSes and a half. 

SastaU, R. The sixth pari of the ounce 
(Hniifl) ; the smallest deoominalioa of Roman 
money. 

Sfotmato (It.). In Music ; with force, louder 
than the rest. 

BfragMil or Bfragatnra, It. By this lerm is 
meant a peculiar thin kind of glazing, which is 
executed by dipping the finger into the colour, 
and drawing it once lightly and evenly along the 
part of the picture on which it is to be applied 
— such as the shade on the cheek, tbe limbs, &c„ 
or wherever it [s wished to lay a soft thin 
shadow. (Consult Mn. Memjuld, Aiuient 
Practut of PidnHttg, vol. ii. p. 879.) 

Bgranto, It. (lit. scratched). K method of 
painting on stucco, in which a ground of dark 
stucco IS covered with a coal of while, and the 
design is formed by scraping this away for the 
shadows. (Consult an article by j«i-. Alatt Colt 
in the Hotui Furnisher and Dtcoraior, Mav lO, 
1873O 

■hMkle and Padloek, Her. 
A badge of the Yoikist party 
during the wars of the Roses ; 
called also a Fetter -lock. 
Bh«dM. (See Umbr^) 
Bhftit, Arch. The part of 
the column comprised between 
the base and the capital. 
Fig. 610. Shaft, a E. Tbe May- 

Sb«fcl.. pole. May-poles seem lo have 
existed In most villages until the 
Civil War, They were abolished by an ordi- 
nance of the Long Parliament, April 6, 1644, 
as heathenish vanities "generally abused to 
superstition and wicked nesse." 

Shattman, O. £. A measure roughly six 
inches; "the measure of the fist with the 
thumb set up." (A'lij', 1674.) 

Shagraen. A grained leather prepared from 
the skin of a species of shark, and stained green. 
A close imitation is made from horses' or asses' 
skins, in Russia, and dyed red, blue, or black. 

Bbalm or Shawm. A musical instrument, a 
pipe with a reed in the mouth-hole. 

Bhunroak, Her. A trefoil plant or leaf, tlie 
badge of Ireland. 



Shard, O. E. A piece of broken pottery. 
(It has other meanings. Consult Halliwtll.') 

BLa;-lB, Chin. A relic of Buddha. 

Shaat (l) A bundle of ripe com bound up in 
the Geld ; the device assumed bjr Alfonso 
d'Avalos, when he was made captain-general of 



Fi(.6ii. Shear. Device of AlphoHH d'Anln. 
the army of Charles V., with the motto implying 
incessant devotion to his work, — that, as soon as 
one harvest is reaped, its successor must be sown, 
(z) A bunch of twenty-four arrows, enough to fill 
a quiver. 

Bhsep. In Christian art, the twelve apostles 
occur in early mosaics as twelve sheep, and our 
Lord in the midst as (heir Shepherd. 

Shtkel. A Jewish coin, value about 2s. 6d. 

Shall, Chr. In Gallic as in Christian tombs 
shells are of frequent occurtence ; there is no 
doubt that they symbolize the resurrection, 
(he body of man being looked upon as a shell 
which he leaves behind him at death. Diffe- 
rent kinds of shell are met with, but that of most 
frequent occurrence is the common snail-shell 
{hilix potnatia). (See EsCALLOP.) 

Bhfttl-oamaoi. Cameos carved on shells. 
These are certain conch shells or strombs, the 
substance of which consists of two distinct layers 
of different coloura. The black conch offera the 
most decided contrast in the colours. 

ShelMae. Crude lac-resin melted into plates 
or shales. (See Lac.) 

Shanti, Egyp- A short pair of drawers, 
fastened round the hips by a belt, worn by the 

Bhgphard'i Crook. (See Pedum.) 

Shepherda. (See Hvcsos.) 

Shlnglei. Wooden tiles ; frequently used for 

Ship, Asymbol of IheChnrch. (SeeNAVETTE.) 
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Fis. 6i3> Shrins of Ibe Tbm Kiegt In Cakcne Cutedial. ijlh centurr. 



ShoH. The shoes woni tn the Greeks gene- 
Tallf reached lo the middle of the leg ; the 
Romans had the ealeetu and the solea or sandal ; 
the foimer was worn with the t<^ on ordinar; 
occasions ; the sandal on a journey or at a 
fea$t; but it was considered efleminate lo 
appear in public with them. Black shoes were 
worn bj the dtiiens of ordinary rank (see 
Atramentum, Chalcanthuh), t and while 
ones (sometimes red) by the women ; on cere- 
monial occasions the magisliates wore red 
ihoes. Patricians and their children wore a 
crescent shoe-buckle (see Li;na). Slaves went 
barefooted. The Jews had shoes of leather, 
wood, &c., tied with thon^ passed under the 
teles of the feet; to " untie tne latchets" of a 
man's shoes •was a sign of deep subservience. 
In ancient as in modem times the Oriental 

Eeoples put off their shoes as we uncover the 
ead. {Cansalt Ntrbtrt Sferuer oil Ceranania.) 
Bbop. (SeeTABERNA.) 

Bhrlna. A repository for relics ; either fixed, 
__ _ .__!.. _j. moYjijle, as 9, feratay. "'- 



and costly in the world. (Fig. 6t2.) 



Mbiu, SibTO*, Gr. and R. <ai3^}. A 
kind of boar.spear employed in bunting. 

UbjUlne (Books), R. The Sil^Iline books 
were a series of oracles of the destiny of the 

Roman Empire ; they were three in uiunlier, and 
were placed by Tarquin in a. vault of the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolious, sjid were coTisulted in 
cases of difBculty by an order of the seitate. 
They perished in 670 A.ti.c, when the Capitol 
was bomt A set of Sibylline oracles in exist- 
ence, which predict very dearly the establish- 
ment of the Christian religion, have t>een ascer- 
tained to be a forgery of the and century of the 
CbtWian era. 

Blbyll, Gr. and R. (Sf^uAXa). Prophetesses 
of antiquity recogniied by the ancient Christian 
Church, and a common object of symboUcal 
ecclesiastical sculpture, with reference to their 
forekuowledge of the fulfilment of inspired pro- 
phecy; they are twelve in number, having each 
a proper emblem. (Cf. Smith and Chee- 

Siaa, R. (dimin. liiUla). A curved da^er or 
scimitar ; distinct from PUGIO, a straight digger- 
It was the weapon preferred by uileves and 
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shape for concealment. (From thii word tnu 
English tieUt <a derived.) 

HAMtlT*. A synonnn for Dkving (q.T.). 

HeUia, R. A s[ckle. 

■Unlta. A statuiTT marble from Syeae 
(Assouan) on the Nile. 

Umna, Twra di 81*niia. A brown pigment. 
(See OCHBES.) 

aiflUa, R. (dimin. of tignum, an imaee). 
(l) A seal or signet. (3) Small reulptured or 
moulded bosses, nsed to decorate vases or 
architecture. (3) Small statuettes, called also 

SlGILLAKtA. 

HfUUrU, R. (I ) The last days of the festival of 
the Saturnalia, when sigiUa, or statuettes of 
gold and silver or terra-cotta, were offered to 
Saturn, aitd amongst the people, as presents to 
each other. 

■Igillatu, R. Omamenicd or decorated 
with ngilla. (See Sioillum.) 

Hf la, Tt. (contraction of tigilla). A conven- 
tional sign nsed instead of a word or phrase ; 
such M = for equai It, and + fof /l"' > 
A. I7.C. for ai iirbe amdild, &c. 

Blcma, R. A acini circular conch, so called 
because it asaomed the form of the Greek 3, 
which was originally written lilie our C. Hence, 
the Mat which ran round the walls of the Pis- 
cina in a bath. (See Stibadium.) 

flifu XUltarU. (See Ensigns.) 

S^fttwa, in printing, it a letter put at the 



bottom of the first page in every sheet, as a 
direction to the binder in collating them. 

Bignati. (See Rings.) 

Ugnlasm (opos), R. A Icind of concrete for 
floorings, invented at Signia, and formed of 
broken tiles consolidated with mortar, and 
levelled with a pavior's beetle. 

Slgnim, R. A general term for any kind of 
sign or mark by wmch anything can be recop* 
nized ; such as an image or ligare, the Inlaglio 
on a ring, the sign of a shop, or a military 
standard or cnsien {ligna milUaria), as repre- 
sented in Fig. 665. 



Fij.e 



, WillofSil 



BUex, R. In general a flint or flint-stone, 
and thence, by extension, any kind of hard stone 
hewn into polygonal blocks, as shown in Fig. 
613. 

BUhoaett*, Fr. A profile portrait, or repre- 
sentation of the shape contained in the outline 
of an abject, with no attempt to fill in the parts. 
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about the middle of the 171)1 centuiy, 
after which time the light and graceful leaf work 
gave way to heavier designs. (Consult PoUat, 
Geld and SihxrsmUks- Work.) 

BUvir. In Christian art, an emblem of parity. 
(See White.) As one of the two fiwAuli among 
the HtKtHres of Heraldry, represented bya white 
space. (See Argent.) 

BilTtT, Cloth ol Josepbm telU us that the 
royat robe of Herod Agrippa was a tunic made 
of silver. In the Middle Ages it was woven, 
like gold, in long narrow shreds nnmiied with 
anything else, into a web for garments. 

Sima, Arch. (See Cvma.) 

Binikion, Gr. (iri^i»i»). A musical instru- 
ment of the Greeks ; it had thirty-five strings. 

Simpolum or Binpnviam, R. A small cup 
used for libations. It was in the fonn of a ladle 
with a long handle. 

Bindpnt. The front part of the head. The 
back part is the ocHptU. 

BlndaB {eati,). (See CoRFOKAL.) 

Bingliig-linad, Chr. The larger altar breads 
used in the msss were called sittgitig-bread ; the 
smaller ones consecraied for the people were 
known as ketuding-brtad. (See also HoLV 

BinltUr, Her. The left side of a shield 
(considered from the back, or wearer's point of 
view). The htndlet or haiim sutistir is generally 
(not rigorously) ri^ided in modem Heraldry as 
the most appiopriate diffirmce of illegitimacy. 
(Consult Smttdts Englisk Htnddry, p. 194.) 

Uttopia. A line red pigment found upon 

ancient moral paintiqgs. 

SInnm or Siani, K. A vessel of small dimen- 
■ions, but tolerably wide and deep, which was 
used for holding wine or milk. 

Bipailnm, R. The curtain of a theatre. It 
was divided in the middle and withdrawn to 
the sides to disclose the stage. 

Bipho, Gr. (vC^v, a hollow body). A siphon 
for exhausting liquids from a vessel by the pres- 
sure of the atmospliere. A painting at Thebes 
shows that the principle of the siphon was 
known to the E^tiaos as early as the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. The same name was applied 
to a suction and forcing pump, which was gene- 
nlty employed as a fire-engine. 

fliT«n( (Gr. Ifip^cii [proiiably from irtiA a 
chain, to signify their attractive power]). These 
mythical representatives of the evil side of the 
seductive power of music, ai« represented in 
art as lovely women to the waist, and fishes 
or binls below. Sometimes they have wirkgs, 
which the Muses are said to have plucked (sec 
14t;sRS) ofthcir feathers ; as Orpheus, by open- 
ing their minds to the unattainable higher 
music, drove them to suicide in the end. In 
Christian symbolism the sirens tyjn^ the three 
carnal lusts. (See Fig. 455.) 
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(SeeSciRPEA.) 

Siipa-iaatra, Hind. A Hindoo work, the 
title of which means literally the science of 
manual art. It was a kind of encyclopaedia, 
and comprised about thirty treatises on the 
manual arts, and included a treatise on archi- 
tecture written by a Hindoo whose name has 
not come down to us ; but a sage or mage 
called Dupayana compiled, abridged, and edited, 
about 1500 B.C., the lost treatise of the Hindoo 
architect (Base) 

Sistmm, Egyp* ((rtTarpoif ; <rc£«, to shake). 
A kind of rattle formed by a certain number of 
metallic rods which passed through a framework 
also of metal; this was attached to a short 
handle ending in a head of Athor. By shaking 
the instrument by the handle the metallic rods 
and the movable rings suspended from them 
were made to give out a sharp rattling sound. 
The Egyptians made use of the sistrum in the 
ceremonial worship of Isis and at funerals. 
Roman coins of Hsuirian present a personifica- 
tion of Egypt as a female ngure seated with the 
sacred ibis at her feet, and a sistrum in her 
hand. The instrument is still in use on the 
Nile. 

Sitella. Diminutive of Situla (q.v.). 

Sitnla, R. A bucket for drawing water from 
a well. 

Si tnlns. Synonvm of S itula (a . v. ). 

SizCoil, Her. A flower of six 
leaves. 

8iM is used to prepare paper 
for printing upon, and as a vehi- 
cle in oil painting. (See Distem- 
per.) 

8k662is, Celtic. Long sharp 
knives ; " skeen dubh,^ black knife, 
the Highlander's dernier ressort. 

Skinning, in Masonry. (See Regrating.) 

Skirophorion. (Sec Scirophorium.) 

Sling. (See Balea, Funda.) 

Slipped, Her. Pulled or torn off. 

Smalt. A vitreous substance coloured by 
cobalt, used for painting on china, not being 
affected by fire. It makes also a bad pigment in 
water-colour painting, and is largely used for 
giving a blue tinge to writing-paper, linen, &c 
(See Cobalt.) 

Smalti, It. Cubes of coloured glass applied 
in the modem Mosaics. 

Snail, Chr. In Christian iconc^^raphy the 
snail is an emblem of sloth and of the resur- 
rection. 

Snood (A.S. sn6d), A heajd-band for ladies, 
of the Anglo-Saxon period, similar to that 
now used by young unmarried women in Scot- 
land. 

Soapitone. (See Steatite.) 

Sooonluf. Diminutive oi soccus, 

Soecns, Gr. and R. A slipper worn in 




Fig. 6x6. 
Sixfoil. 



Greece both by men apd women, but at Rome 
by women only. It was worn by actors upon 
the stage. 

Socle, Arch. A plain block or plinth form- 
ing a low pedestal to a column ; or a plinth 
round the bottom of a wall. 

Soffit, Arch. The flat surface on the lower 
side of an arch or cornice. 

Solarium, R. {soly the sun), (i) A sun-dial ; 
(2) a water-clock or clepsydra {solarium ex 
aquS) t (3) a terrace constructed on the top of a 
house or portico. 

Soldnrti, GauL A body of Gallic warriors 
forming a Clan under one chief. 

Soloa, R. and Chr. {solum, sole of the foot). 
A sandal of the simplest kind, consisting of a 
sole fastened on with straps over the instep. 
Soleaferreoy a horse-shoe, or j^^^ixof iron ; solea 
■Sparta, a sock of Spanish broom for the feet of 
beasts of burden or of cattle ; solea liptea, 
wooden clogs fastened to the feet of crimmals. 
Lastly the term denoted a machine for crushing 
olives, the nature and shape of which are en- 
tirely unknown. In Christian archaeology, the 
term sdea was used to denote, in thic early basi- 
licas, a space in front of the choir. 

Solor (Lat. solarium t A.S. up-flor). The 
upper floor of a house, approached by a staeger 
(Ang. stair) outside. 

Solea of the Veet, Egyp. and Chr. On a 
great number of Christian tombs there occur re- 
presentations of the soles of the feet. This 
symbol has been variously explained. In our 
opinion, one which has never been broached be- 
fore, it denoted that the dead were in the 
power of God ; for among the Egyptians, when- 
ever a god or powerful king was spoken of, it 
was said of him that he put his enemies under 
the sole of his foot. Ezekiel uses the same terms 
in speaking of Jehovah. Whenever an Egyp- 
tian went on a pilgrima|[e to .a distant place, he 
never left the country without engraving on some 
stone the impression of his feet, to which he 
added his name and titles. {Bosc. ) 

SoUftrrenm or SoUifBmnm, R. A javelin 
made entirely of massive iron. 

Solium, R. This term denotes (i) a chair 
or arm-chair with a high back ; (2) a bier of 
wood or terra-cotta for a dead body ; (3) the 
granite or marble seat in an ancient bath. 

Solstice. The time when the sun appears to 
standstill, at one of the solstitial points, i.e. 
at his greatest distance from the equator ; the 
summer solstice is the longest day, Jime 22nd ; 
the winter solstice December 22nd, in the North 
Hemisphere ; reversed in the South. 

Sonata, Ital. A piece of mu^c with various 
movements, composed for a single instrument 
with or without accompaniment. Sonate di 
camera, sonatas adapted for chamber music ; 
sonate de chiesc^ for churches* . 
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BonnMliioii of Bologna. One of the Italian 
Academies, having for their device a bear, which 
sleeps through the winter ; and the motto spero 
avamar con la vigilia il sonno, (I hope by 
vigils to make up for sleep.) 

Sorrows of the Virgin. (See Joys of the 
Virgin.) 

Sortoi, R. Lots ; small tablets or counters 
thrown into a Sitella or urn full of water, and 
withdrawn for soothsaying. 

Sotaria, Gr. and R. (irar^^ia, i.e. of saving). 
Sacrifices in honour of the gods offered by way 
of thanksgiving for escape from any danger. 

Sonadiog-board, Chr. A sort of dome or 
canopy, placed above pulpits to convey the 
voice of the preacher to his auditory. In the 
centre of the lower part of the canopy there is 
often a carved dove, symbolizing the Holy 
Ghost Sounding-boards must be placed five 
Jeet above the speaker's head, and their dia- 
meter should exceed that of the pulpit by six to 
eight inches on either side. 

Soutane, Fr. A white woollen cassock, worn 
by priests under the rochet. 

Sow, Chr. In Christian iconography, the sow 
is a s^bol of evil, impurity, gluttony, and 
fecundity. It is borne in the crest of Hamilton, 
Duke of Hamilton, with the motto, "Through." 

Span. Of an arch, the breadth between the 
imposts. 

Bpandril, Arch. The triangular space be- 
tween the upper arch of a door and tne square 
mouldings wnich form a frame to it. 

Spaagiei, of gold and silver, were, in the 
Middle Aces, artistically shaped concave, and 
sewed on like tiles, one overlapping the other, 
producing a rich and pleasing enect Our pre- 
sent flat spangles are quite modem. 

SpaaifA Black. A pigment of burnt cork. 

Spanifh Brown. (See Ochre.) 

Spanifh Ferroto. A rich reddish-brown pig- 
ment. 

Spanifh Sod. An ochreous red pigment, 
yellower than the Venetian red. 

Spaniik Stitek. A kind of embroidery intro- 
duced into England by Katharine of Aragon in 
1501. 

Span-roof, Arch. Having hvo inclined sides ; 
not z..pent'roof. 

Spartoa. (See Solba.) 

Spamm, R. A weapon specially employed 
by the agricultural population, whence its name 
of spamm agreste^ telum rusticum. It was a 
kind of hall^rd. A form sparus was also in 
use. 

Spatka, Gr. and R. (oir^i}). (i) A batten or 
wooden blade used by weavers for beating the 
threads of the woof; (2) The spatula of a 
druggist or chemist. (3) A long, broad, two- 
edged sword, with a sharp point. 

ipatkalinni, Gr . and R. (arod^io: ). A kind 



of bracelet with bells attached^ so that it bore 
some resemblance to the flower-sheath of the 
palm-tree {spatha\ whence its name. 

Spoak-kooie, O. £. A parlour. 

Spoan, Hind. A monumental bridge, of no 

freat height, among the Khmefs or ancient in- 
abitants of Cambodgia. The balustrade of 
this bridge was formed by means of Nagagas 
(q.v.). 

Spear, Her., is seldom seen in blazon, though 
it appears as a *' punning device " in the arms 
granted to Shakspeare*s fisither. (See Lance, 
Cuspis, &c.) 

SpeoilliLm, R. A surgeon's probe, of iron, 
bronze, or silver. 

Spoetra. Impressions which remain for a 
time on the retma of the eye, after looking at 
certain bright and coloured objects. They are 
either similar in colour and form to the objects 
which excited them, or vary accordin|[ to the 
laws of the spectrum ; e.e. if the eye is fixed on 
a red wafer, lying on a sheet of wkite paper, it 
will appear fringed with a faint green; then 
if, after a time, the eye is turned to another part 
of the paper, where there is no wafer, a green 
wafer will appear. 

Spaetroia. The series of colours that a beam 
of white light slips into under refraction :~ 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet 

Spoonla, R. A watch-tower. 

Spoonlaria, Gr. and R. Window-panes made 
with a kind of transparent stone Qapis tpecu^ 
laris). 

Spocnlnm, R. {specie, to behold). A mirror ; 
they were made in ancient times of a white 
composition of copper and tin, and afterwards 
of silver. The l)ack of the mirror was decorated 
with boiutiful engraved or enchased designs. 
There were also glass mirrors backed with a thin 
leaf of metal. Mirrors were not contrived to be 
hung against a wall, or to stand on a table, but 
were generally held by female slaves in front of 
their mistresses. (See Mirrors*) 

Speonf , R. Originally a dark grotto or cave ; 
later the covered canal of an aqueduct. 

Sponoo, O. £. The buttery attached to the 
hall; 13th, 14th century. 

Speoo, Egyp. {virion) , Hypogba or subterra* 
nean Egyptian temples. Hemispeos was the 
name given to temples built partly above and 
partly under the ground. 

Sperlingt, O. £. Sprats. 

Spertke, O. E. A battle-axe. 

Spotum, Med. A kind of Partisan, but 
narrower and lighter. 

SphflBrif terinm, Gr. and R. (o'^aiptrr^fiior, lit. 
place for ball). An apartment attached to a 
gymnasium or set of batns for playing with balls. 

Sphsnomaokiay Gr. and R. (a^ipo-naxM)' A 
game of baU. 
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Bphndost, Gr. A band or fillet with, which 
Greek ladies confined their hair. (See Dia- 

DEHA, HaIK, &C) 



Fu(.6i}. Andro-Sphiu. 

Sphinx, Egyp.(Xfi7C). An emblem peculiarly 
Egyptian, signifying ihe religious mystery ; in 
this sense it was adopted by the Romans and 
placed in the pronaos of their temples. The 
Andho-Sphinx (Fig. 617), a human head mx)n 
a lion's body, typified generally Ihe union of in- 




HiBRACO-!>FHiNX (Fig. 619) that of a hawk. 
The two latter are complex emblems ; the hawk 
being the sun-god's and the king's special figure, 
and (he ram that ofthe god Neph. The sym- 



bolical Importance of these figures waicomplelely 
disr^arded in the course of their appbcation 
to the purposes of Greek art. 

BphjMlaU, Gr. Hammered metal-work; 
the earliest form of art manufacture in metal. 
Archaic statues, antecedent to Ihe invention of the 
art of casting, were formed of hammered plates 
fastened together with rivets. (See Metal- 
lurgy.) 

BpiwBTwtMe*, R. (//»Va,eaTofcom). Ob- 
long bricks for pavements ; applied in the 
Spicaium Opus. 

"-' (opus), R. A term answering to 

<ii-BONE work ; it was a kind of 



construction in which the stones n'ere arranged 
so as to resemble the setting of the grains in an 
ear of com. (Fig. 610.) 



■pienlnm, R. (dimin. of spiaini, a point). 
The barbed iron head of an arrow or lance. 
The custom of barbing weapons dates from a 
very early period, since it is met with in pre- 
historic times. Fig. 611 shows a barbed bone 

Bpldfr-work [opus araiKum). A kind of em- 
broidery; specimensofthe 13th and 14th centuries 
are in South Kensington Museum. 

■pike. Oil of sfitt used in wax painting is 
prepared from the wild lavender. 

Bplok, R. (lit. a spine). A long, low wall 
along the middle of a circus, marking off the 
course in a isce. At each end were the goals, 
{mttit). (See Circus, Meta.) 

Spinet (Ital. spinetta). An old-fashioned 
musical instrument on the principle of the 
harpiickord and pianoforte. Brass and steel 



Iplnthar, R. (fftiyKT^p). A brscelet ; it was 
worn upon the left arm, and retained in its 
place merely by the ehuticity of the material. 
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The tenn u tally a comptloii 



Spoon wiih Rgun of 



hOTiM, O. E. A hospiwL 



contracted. (See 
Armilla.) 

Spira, R. fr«I- 

pa). Anything- 

spiral or coiled ; 
Euch as (l)  coil of 
rope ; (2) an oma- 

inen on the head ; 
(3) the string by 
which the cap of 
the Salian priests 
was fastened under 
the chin ; (4) the 
base of a column. 

SplM, Arch. An 
acutely-pointed ter. 
tnination crowning 
B Steeple. (See 
Chamfer.} 

Spirit Ttmm. A 
new method of 
painting in frtscg, 
intTodnced by Mr. 
Gambier Pany, 
1880. 

Spirit* of Win* 
are used to dissolve 
resins in the prepa- 
ration of varnishes. 

BplrnU. Dimi. 

Splttlaor BplttU- 



Fig. 614. FoUtintSpoaa 



batheis left their 
Aire or circus the tenn 
I in which gladiators 
who had been lulled 
in the Brena were 
stripped of their 
clothes and wea- 

flpolla, R. Booty 
lakeninwat. Pa.e- 
DA means plunder 
generally} Mand- 
BiUM, the share of 
the commander or 
the state ; Exuvi^ 
the personal spoils 
of ■□ enemy ; and 
Spolia, properly 
speaking, arms or 
implements of war. 
(See Opima Spo- 
lia.) 

SpooB, Chr. In 
early times, espe- 
cially among the 
Greeks, Syrians,and 
Copts, the sacrament 
in one kind only 
was administered 
with B small gold 
or silver apooa, in- 
to 'which a few 
drops of the conse- 
crated wine were 
ponred. In the Mid- 
frequentl]' ornamented 
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with' figures, some carred in ivorr or wood, ' 
and othen of metal. Apostlh Spoons had 
figures of the Apostles on the handles. (See 
Labis uid Cochlear.) 

Bporte, R. A broad plaited basket mode 
of wood and usually furnished with two han- 
dles. Diminutives of this tenn are sportdta 
and iferhtla. 

Sprlngen, Arch. The lowest stones of an 
arch resting on a column, pilaster, or duster of 
small columi. 

Spun with rowels appear first in the i^tth 
century; in early times and in antiquity they 
were merely sharp goads fined to the heel. In 
the middle of the 15th century spurs were of 
extravagant length. In Heraldry, the tnightljr 
spur bad a single point, up to about 1330, and 
wasknownuthe " pryck.apnr;" theiaterfonn 
is called the " rouelle-spur.* 

Bpnni, O. E. A piece of stone or wood pro- 
tectbig a comer house or gate-post from wheels- 
One end is Hied in the grouiKl, and the olber 
attached at an angle to the post or wall. 

Bqnlnali, Ar^ Small arches built across 
angles of towers to support projecting masonry 

BUdinn, Gr. Ijrtatai). The course for the 

foot-race at Olympia, which measured exactly 
one stadium (6o6| feet). The stadium was the 
principal Greek measure for distance, and 
equalled the eighth of a Roman mile. 

BUf {cerous}. Representations of the stag 
occur in many Christian bas-relic6 and paint- 
ings. It is the emblem of many dissimilar moral 
ideas, but more especially of a longing desire 
for baptism, from an applicationof the text in the 
4lnd Psalm, "Likeas the hail," &c. (SeeHART.) 

Btalaetit* (Gr, rri\ayiia, an icicle). Spar, 
in the form of icicles hanging from the roof of 
a cavern. Btalagmitea are heaped up from their 
droppings on the floor, forming when they unite 
with the Stalactites the so-called Oi^an-pipes, 

BUUgmlnm, Gr. and R. (araXj^iuar]. An 
ear-ring decorated with pearls, or small gold or 
silver drops, which bore more or less resem- 
blance to the shape of a drop of water (tfriUoy/ui), 
whence its name. 

Btall-pIaW, Her. The plate bearing the 
aims of a knight, and placed in his stall m the 
chapiel of his order. 

Btalll, Chr. Seats in a chapel ; made to be 
osed in two ways : either with the flap of the 
seat let dovm called " sellette," which formed 
the regular seat, or with the flap raised, affording 
only a small resting-place called mitertre. The 
elbows are often t^led ' ' museaux " from their 
being in many cases ornamented with the head 
of some animal. (See Miserere.) 

Itaman, R. The spun thread as it comes off 
the spindle. 

BtaiUM, Gr. avd R. A vessel in the shape 



ofaPanaChensean waler-jar or amphora, but wiih 
a wider neck, and with two ears and no handle. 

Stanahion, Arch. The iipright iron bar be- 
tween the mullions of a window. 

Btandard or Bonner, Chr. The symbol of 
victory over sin, death, and idolatry. (See En- 
signs, Labarum, SiCna, 4c) In heraldry, a 
long narrow flag introduced in the 14th century. 
The Royal Standard bears the blaionry of 
the Queen'sarms. The Union Jack was pro- 
duced in the reign of James I., in 1606, as the 
national flag of united England and Scotland, 
combining the banners of St. George and St. 
Andrew. The latest Union Jack shows, over 
the saltu* of SL Andrew, the gvla aC St. 
Patrick, and was introduced upon the occasion 
of the union with Ireland. The word "Jack " 
is a, comiption of the French "Jacques," for 

Btaadiny Btont*. Celtic a 
called Mif^lUhit, consisting of 
stones standing in a line. (See Dolmen, 
Menhir, Megalithic, &c) 

BtantUih, O. E. A case for pens and ink; 
an inkstand. 
SUimUarou WarM. (See Pottbry. ) 
BtepM, SUpU, Med- Lat A stirrup. 

BtuofbidiE. 
An order of 
knighthood 
iiksticuted by 
Queen Vic- 
toria in 1861. 
The Insignia 
are ^iBadgt 

(Fie- 17 it; 

collar of heral- 
dic roses and 
lotus - flowers 
alternating 
with palm- 
{ I branches, a 

crown being 



Fig. 635. B 



of India 



while borders, 
crossing the 
left shoulder; 

having a mullet upon an irradiated field in its cen- 
tre, with the motto "Heaven'sLight our Guide." 
BUra, Her. (See EsTOiLE, Mullet.) 
Btan, Chr. Emblematic of the canopy of 
Heaven, are generally represented on the domed 
cdlines of churches. These were nsoally 
foiged in metal and fixed on to an aiure 
ground. They are attribates of the Virgin 
Maiy as queen of heaven, and of St. Dominic 
and other saints. 
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mouldings. 



-■novUlng, Arch. 

of Che Romano- 
Byzontiiie period, 
in the shape of 
a stHr with four 
rays only. (Fi|;. 
627.) It is met 
with as A decora- 



^ # 



Fig. 6fl7. StAT-mouldEni 




Its suspend- 
ed by means ol 
a handle (ania) 
consist Lng of a 
FIg.taS. SutFrn, hoolc Or chain. 

The weight (agui- 
fojuiium) forms a counterpoise to any object 
suspended from one of the hooks or the 
scale {laiuvlat. (Fig. 418,) The tem is some- 
times looked upon as a synonym of Libra (q.v.). 
It denotes besides (1) a wooden bar or yoke 

E laced across the withers of a pair of horses 
imessed to a BljUGUS (q.v.)i (z) a plate or 
dish, proliahly of circular form. 

Btktnattai. Small statues in bronze or 

fjrcelain for the decoration of rooms. For 
DlMlatn Statnaiy, consult Jacquemart's Bis- 
tery o/llu Ceramic Art. 

SUnruila (Gr. rraupbt, a cross) was a silken 
SlufT figured with small plain crassa ; hence 
folyttaunm, having many crosses. 

Bttatits or Saapit«ns. A soft, unctuous, 
magnesian mineral, used by the Chinese for 
statuaiT and decorative purposes. 
BtMl, SngMTlng in, was invented during 



St«Ba, Gr. and R. (rr^, i.e. a covering). 
The deckofaship; a synonym for CoNSTKATUM 
(q.v.). 

BtaKADOgnpIkT. Gr. (nryarit, secret^ Cy- 
pher, or secret writing, by substitution of signs 
for letters. 

Bt«lnk«rqn« was a twisted nH:ktie,aiid owed its 
origin to the battle of that name fought in 169I 
by Marshal Luxemboui^ against William of 
Orange. When the French princes were sud- 
denly ordered into action, Imstily tying their 
crava(«— in peaceful times an elaborate proceeding 
— they rushed to the charge and gained the day. 



Btkt«n, R. A ' 

steelyard or Ro- 
man balance, of 
much later inven- 



Flg. 699- StaDkciqu& 

In honour of this event ladies also wore their 
lace neckerchiefs twisted in this careless tehion. 
Steinkerques became the rage, and were worn 
in England and France by men artd women for 
many years afterwards. The engraving repre- 
sents the G'and Dauphin of France wesring a 
Sleinkerque. 

Bt«U, Btela, Gr. A pillar, or stone of a cylin- 
drical or quadrangular shape, often surmounted 
■- the form of a palm. Tliese 
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Bt«aiBA, Gr. and R. (vt/um, i. e. that 
which crowns). Among Ihe Gie«ks this term 
' served to denote a wreath 

bound round with woollen 
fillets; among the Romans 
Ihe same term denoted a 
long roll of parchment 
ornamented with garlands. 
This roll contained the 
genealogy of ihe family. 
Stirnmata were hung upon 
the busts of ancestors, 
and in front of the irna- 
gints majomiH. 

ItMleU. A plate of any 

material in which patterns 

have been cut out. The 

Fi(. 631. use of stencil plates is of 

Roman siela. great anliquily. They were 

used in the schools of uicienl Rome to teach 

writing, and by the emperors for afhxing their 



sign m 



1 to docu 



Stenohata. The base of a plain wall. (See 



St>- 

BtttMehronj. A new method of wall'paint- 
ing, with water colours sprinkled over with 
fluoric acid, adapted permanently lo resist all 
the influences of climate. 

Btaran-gripbj (ffrtpi^i, solid). Geometrical 
drawing of solids on a plane surface. 

BtMeofBOpB. A binocular glass, arranged 
in confonnity with the natural convergence of 
the sight of each eye to a focal centre. An 
object is photographed twice, as it would appear 
to each eye il the other were dotted ; and when 
the two pictures are looked at (either in the 
stereoscope, an effect of rounded solidity 



{tterten) is produced. The effect is particularly 
beaulilul in photf^raphs of statues. 

BtiTMiype. Solid type, obtained from a 
cast of the forme of movable type, for permanent 
use in printing works of which many editions 

Bt«yr«, O, E. A stair. 

BtUeoiAta, Ital. Sculpture in very low relief, 
less than baisa-relievo. 

Stlbftdlum, Cr. and R. (imSiitiar). A circu- 
lar dining-couch generally tnade of wicker-work. 
Another name for it was SiGHA. 

Stiobftrlain, Chr. {irttxie"")- A white tunic 
worn by the Greek bishops and deacons in 

Bti^ma, R. {ariyiia, lit. a mark by pricking). 
A mark, impression, or brand. Thieves were 
branded with the letter F, which stood (ax fur, 
thief. A slinna tattooed on ihe arm was the 
mark by which conscripts were declared capable 
of military service, &c., hence 

BtigmaU, Chr. The marks of the tive sacred 
wounds on the hands, feet, and aide oF Our 
Lord ; said to have been miraculously printed 
on the persons of sainls. 

Bcil-ilt-gTftln. (See Pinks.) 

Btm lifh. Inanimate objects. 

Btilted Arch. One having the capital or 
impost mouldings of Ihe jambs below the level 
of the springing of the curve, the moulding of 
Ihe arch being continued vertically down to the 
impost mouldings. 

SiUni, Stylo), R. A style, or instniment of 
bone, ivory, iron, bronze, or silver, about five 
inches long, having'oiie end pointed, and the 
other tlatlened like a spatula ; the latter served 
either '° spread the wax on the writing- tablet, 
or Id erase by smoothing down what had been 
written upon it ; the other and pointed end 
served for writing upon the wax-covered tablet. 
The term also denoted (1] the needle or index 
of a sun-dial; (z) a bronze needle ; (3) a probe 
employed for garden purposes. (4) A sharp stake 
in a pitfall. It was also called srapkitim. 

Bttmului, R. (otI^o, to prick). A goad for 
driving cattle. 

BtipplB. Etched imilationsof chalk drawings 



graving. In this variety the whole subjec 
eneculed in dots without strokes on the etching- 
ground, and these dots are bitten in with aqua- 
fortis. The dots may be harmoniied with a 
little hammer, in which case the work Is called 
opui mallei. In the method known as mezie- 
linlo, a dark barb or ground is raised ULiiformly 
hy means of a toothed tool ; and the design 
being traced, the light parts are scraped off from 
the plate by fitting mslniments, according lo the 
effect required. <See Engraving.) 

Btlpi, K. A small bronie coin, equal to the 
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Fig. 63^. 



lOll. CoitUlDCO 



RtodiaioB, Gr. A form at sun-diaJ. (See 
HOBOLoniUM.) 

Btookiilg* were introdaced into England 
with knitting in 1501, when Queen Elizabeth 
was presented with a pair o( black knit silk 
atockings by her tirewoman, and immediateljr 
discontinued the cloth hose she had previously 
worn. The Scotch claim the invention of knit- 
ting, and a French company of slocktng-knitters 
established al Fans in 1537 took for theirpatron 
SL Fiacre, whois said to have been the son of a 
King of Scotland. (See Nbthirstocks.) 

BtoU, R. (vToXl), lit. an equipment). The 



obe worn by Roman matrons ; It consisted of 
. wide tunic with long sleeves. It came 
down to the ankles or feet, and was confined at 
the waist by a girdle, leaving broad loose folds 
over the breaat. The pallium was wom over 
the sinla. It was the distinguishing dress of 
the Roman matron, and the merttricti or 
divorced women were forbidden to wear it. The 
sMa iiaa also wom by a certain class of priests. 
(See Paluuu, Toga.) [See Fig. 632.) 

Stola, Chr. This 
term, a synonym 
of orarium, denot- 
ed, with the early 
Christians, accoid- 
ing to Fleury, a 
piece of (ine linen 

nmnd the neck. It 
was used u a kind 
of pocket-handker- 
chief, long before 
the introduction of 
Christianity, by the 
Romans, who nam- 
ed it indifferently 
liHteolvm, Orotki' 
ttm, and itidanain. 
In the Christian 
Church it is repre- 
sented by a narrow 
band of embroidered 
Muff, and wom over 
the left shoulder by 
deacons ; and across 
both shoulders by 
bishops and priests. 
It is sacred to the 
memory of the cloth 
with which the Sa- 
Fig. 6jj. Riotc. viour is alleged to 

have wiped away 
the sweat from His face as He passed to the 
Crucitiiion. (See Sudarium, Orarium.) 

8hm« Oehrt. A pigment. An earthy oiide 
>firon. (See Ochres.) 
8tan*-wM«. (Sec Pottbry.) 
Btopping-ont. In etching, arrestinj; the 
iction of the acid on the fainter lines of  plate, 
by covering them over with a prepaiaticm 
called stoppiHg ground, while the deeper and 
broader parts corrode. (See Etching.) 

SUnp. Chr. A small niche with a basin, at 

the entrance of a church, placed there for the holy 

water. O.E. A kind of tankard. (See Fig.615.) 

StKgBlata. Striped or barred silks; ijth 

Btra^nm, R. I^statia, to throw over). A 
general term to denote any kind of covering used 
for bed-clothing, or a covering for men, horses, 
or beasts of burden, and thence a caparison. 
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Fig. 634. Stiuburg Porcelain. Open-work Bj 

Btrap-WDtk, Arch. A form of architectural 
onwment, hy the tracery of a narrow band or 
fillet in convolutions similu to those tliat a 
leather strap thrown down at haiaid would forni. 
It is characteristic of the Renaissance period. 

BtTMbnrs PoTMUin. The manufacture of 
this ware, which was begun by Charles Han- 
nong about 17^1, became very celebrated for 
sbout sixty years. (Consult Jacquem^t's Hit- 
tmy oflluCeramic Art.) (Fig. 634.) 

Stiaibnrg TnrpentliiB. A varnish made 
of Ihe resin from the silver lir {fiiimi ftcta), 
diluted with naphtha, drying linseed, or nut oiL 

Htrmi*, R. A new year's gift or present 
made on the calends of January. 

Stria, R. The Huting of a column. 

Striated. Fluted like a column. 

ItrigUif, E. [stringe, to «crape). A bronze 
scraper for the skin, curved and hollowed like 
a spoon, used in the bath. The same term 
Is used in architecture for a fluting which resem- 
bles the bath-stiigil In form. 

Strlng-aaang, Arch. A narrow moulding 

frojecting from the wall of a building In a 
orizunlal line. 

Strom*, Or. {ffTp£M»). A Greek term 
synonymous with the Latin STRACULtJM. 

BtrontitiL Yallov. A pale canaiy-coloured 
piement. 

Strophe {irrf4^, to turn). In Greek poetry 
Ibe first division of a choral ode. of which the 
other parts were the antistrophr and the tpodt 

Strophlniu, R. (irT0if«iuir, lit. a thing twisted) 
(i) A long s(3uf which the Roman women rolled 
into a band, and fastened round the body and 
breast. (2) A girdle for the same purpose, gene 
rally of leather. (3) The term likewise denoted 
the cable of an anchor. (See Orariuh.) 

Stnutnrs, R. {struo, to build upj. A 



general term for any kind of 
masonry. (See Opus.) 

Strnppiwor Btnipo«,R. A rope 
or other fastening by which the oar 
is attached to the thole {sialmus). 

Stncoo, It. A fine plaster, for 
covering walls, prepared bjvarious 
method^ as a mixture of eyftum 
and glue ; or white marble, pul- 
verized with plaster of lime and 
mixed with water ; the efvs alba- 
rium of the ancients. 

Stump, Tor drawing in pencil or 
crayon. It is a thick roll of strong 
paper made into a kind of pencil 
and used for rubbing over lines to 
sorten them down for ground 
tints, gradation of shading, &c. 

BtyUtW, Chr. (aruAiTi,.). 
" Pillar saints." Anchorites of 
the early Church who passed 



the 



I of I 



column, in order to give themselves up to medi- 
tation. There were some of them in Syria dosra 
the lath century. They derived their name 




fit! fijS- Slylobitei, Fig. 636. Stylobaiei. 

Btyl>b»t«, Arch. A pedestal supporting a 

■ow ofcolumns ; Figs. 6J5 to 637 represent three 

lichly-decorated sty- 



(bee Pkdestal, Stb- 

Btylna R. (Or. 

ffTuAoj) ^poinledin- 
strument w th which 
the Romans wroleon 
their waxed tablets. 
(SeeSriLis) 

Bnbarmtl* Bnbor- 
male, R A garment 
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moiir ; it formed the tunic nf the legionaries, 
»nd represenlBlioQs of it arc very frequently met 
with on the bas-reliefe of monumental columns 
and triumphal arches. 

Bubjugituu, R. Curved pieces of wood placed 
at each end of a yol(e, undrmtatA it ; whence 
their tiame. 

Bnblieln), R. [suiiica, a pile). Any irooden 
structure supported on piles. (See Pons.) 

Bnbligaciliuii, Snbligar, R. {labligB, to tie 
below). A cloth wom by acrobats, drawn be- 
tween the legs and made fast to the girdle. 

BnbMoni, R. A tenon, in carpentry ; that is, 
the tongue or wedge which fits into a mortise. 

Bnbisllium, R. (i. e. lower than a alia). A 
movable bench without a back, which was used 
in lai^e a^emblies. In a theatre or circus the 
same term was applied to the circular rows of i 

SnbHrianin. Portly, not all, silk ; opposed i 



foundation wall, abutment walls, &c. (See 

PENSUKA.) 

BnbtrelDllad, Arch Decorated with foils 
placed underneath ; a term applied to what are 
called trcfoil-htadtd arches. 

Bubuonla, R. {tub, and due, to put on). 
Under-garments of wool which the Romans 
wore next the skin, underneath the tunic. 

Bubnrbknom, R. A villa in the suburbs of 

EDOcinotiu, R. {succingo, to gird beneath). 
Wearing a girdle round the waist above the 
tunic ! applied to a person prepared for active 

BnonU, R. A capstan. 

Bndulnm, Chr. A name of the miraculous 
portrait of our Lord, impressed on the cloth 
presented lo Him by St. Veronica on the way 
to the Crucifixion. (See Si'OLB, Vera Icon.) 
A representation of this legendary portrait is 
given in Albert DSrer's " Little Passion." 

BndtWrlnm, R. {sudor, sweat). 11ie hot 
room in a Roman bath. (See Caijjariiim.) 

Bnd'lia, Hind. A temple of the Khmers or 
ancient inhabitants of Cambodgia, built of one 
unmixed material, and thence called Purt 

BolBbiiloiii, R. A large s(iu.-ire piece of 
white cloth wom by vestals and priests during 
the discharge of their functions. 

Bnggeitna, R. [nib and acre, to heap up), 
(t) A stage or platform from which an orator 
addressed a crowd. The RosTBAal Rome was 
a celebrated suggtstus. (2) In a camp the 
siiggfslHs was formed of stones and clods of turf, 
or constructed of woodwork, from which the 
general harangued the troops. (3) The raised 
seat from which the Emperor saw the games. 



Bulla, R. A lUble for pigs ; amon;; Ibe 
Romans a building of considerable size, contain- 
ing a number of separate sties {hara). 



Fig. 638. SuEEMitn. 

Bnlpbate of Baryte*. (See Barvtrs.) 
Bnlplut* of Zlne, or white vitrol, is used as 

Bnlphnn. Impressions taken by the gold- 
smiths of the l6th century from the engravings 
executed on plates, paxes, &c. ; and which they 
obtained by spreading a layer of melted sulphur 
on the face of the plate, producing a cast in 
relit/ of the lines engraved. Some few of these 
proofs exist in the British and continental 
museums, and are known as " sulphurs." Thej 
are amongst the rarest specimens connected with 
the art of engraving. (FairMl.) 



Bbb, Her. When represented shining and 
surrounded by rays, he has a representation of 
a human face on his disc, and is Diaioned " In 
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splendour, " or "In glory;" when "eclipied" 
the representalion is the same, but tinctuied 
sable. 

Bandiali. Hie sundial of Ahu is mentioned 
by I^iah, 713 B.C. Sundials with appropriate 
mottoes have been at all times fa.shioimble. 
Mrs. Palliser gives a long selection of such 



"Nolle 



if llu fauiitt iimr, Uubiioi 



" (Nh 



\—i 'The Ian to many, pcrhapt n 
"il al Ihe PaUm de Jiuuce in I>aii 




(Consult Mrs. Alfred Gaily, " Boot of S>m- 
diait.") 

Snpar-kitu, Chr. A snull portable altar. 
SnpftnrlA. [See Efendvtes.) 
Bniwrolllnu, R. (lit. eyebrow). (SeeLiUEK 



SUPE 



■s.) 



Bnpwi&dnm. (See Ependvtes.) 
8np«rp«llleam, Chr. A surplice. 
Buppadaneiun. A ayuonym for Scabbllum 
and SCAMNUM (q.v.). 
BuppliBfttto, R. [ruffilua, to kneel down). 



The act of pmying when kneeling ; opposed to 
pricalio, a prayer uttered standing. Solemn 
thanksgivings ofFered to the gods in their 

BnppoTtn', Her. A figure that stands by 
a shield of arms, as if supporting or guarding 
it. Supporters came into use during the I4lh 
century, (See Fig. 14.) 

Bnr«h6, Pen. A Persian wine-boltle. The 
illustration represents a beautiful specimen of 
hard porcelain decorated in patterns, of Chinese 
character, eiecuted under the glaie with cobalt. 
A legend on the medallions contains the words 
Dfh surah/, " Give me the bottle." (Fig. 640.) 

BncbBM, Arch. The shaft of a PedbstaL. 

Bnrooat. Any garment wom Over armour ; 

f the lon| 
.. il 1315. 

Bu&ee-rlb, Arch, 
vaulting. 

•nrinda. Hind. A stringed instrument played 
with a bow. 

Barod, Hind. A kind of guitar, sounded 
with a plectrum. 

SuTpliaa. Chr. The Protestant alb. See 
Slev^at, in a note to AlPt »W/ that Ends Will, 
Act i., scene 3, fornotices of the Puritan aver- 
sion to this article of clerical costume. 



Fi(. 64a. Surilii Of Win* bottle. Pen 



Rg.6<.. Sum. 



theDooi 



 b(th-n> 



Bupeuora, R. In a general sense this 
term denotes anything that is supported, tut- 
tnuiai ti\>ovt arcades, columns, or pillars, and 
more especially the flooring of a bath-room, 
when it is supported by small low pillars. 
Fig. Wl shows the flooring of a bath-room, and 
Fig. 641 the pillars supporting the suspensura. 
See HVPOCAUST.) 

BvaiUka, Hind. A kind of Greek cross, 
each branch of which ends in a hook. This 
cross has a sacred character, and Is met with on 
a great variety of objects. Its origin dates back 
to the bronze age, uid it is represented on the 
weapons of that period. (See Fyt.FOT.) 
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Bwftllaw. In Chmtiau sjnnbolisin, the em- 
blem of pride and of conversion. 
8w»llow-UU. (See Dovb-tail.) 
Bwan, Her. When blaioned "proper" — 
white wilh red beak and legs — it is the badge 
of the Bohuns, Stoffords, and some other families. 

Bvathbondei, O. E. Swaddling clothes 
(mentioned by ^hakspeare). 

Bwlxt't Faatlur, 6. E. A kind of bayonet 
about six inches long, affixed lo a musket-rest 
and projected by the action of a spring; 17th 
century. 

Bword. JSee Gladius.) 

Sword, in Christian art, is a symbol of 
martyrdom ; it is also the attribute of martyrs 
who were soldiers. In Heraldry, when borne as 
a charee, it is straight in the blade, pointed, 
and with a cross-guard. The custom of swearing 
on the sword, the hitt of which took the shape 
of a cross, or had crosses engraved on it, is men- 
tioned in very ancient history. (Cf. Hamld.) 

Sjmpftthetio laki. Inks of which the marks 
are invisible until the moisture is absorbed by 
the application of heat. (See Cobalt.) 

ByBtpojlnm, Gr. A drinking- party, distin- 
guished from dtipaon, a feast. A very com- 
mon subject of representations on ancient vases. 

Bjndoa or Sladon. A better kind of undai 
(q.v.). 

SfnolkU, Gr. (t) Athealan festivals held in 
honour of Athena in the month Hecatombeion 
(July— August], Their object was to commemo- 
rate the union of the government of ail the 



reference !■ 



towns of Attica In Athens. (2) A lodging- 
house adapted to hold several families (Latin, 
insula), for the convenience of foreigners and 
others who by Athenian law were prohibited 
from acquiring house properly of their own. 

Syntbgliior87ntheiina,Gr.indR.(<r£r-0(a'ii)- 
One of the wrf« canatima which the tnaster of the 



fedding Garment " 
this practice- It was a kind of 
»er the other garments, and during 
the Saturnalia by all cla.4ses alike. It was 
usually dyed some coloar, and was no/ white ^e 
the toga. 

Bypln, O, E. Cloth of Cyprus. 

Byrinz (O. E. 9th and loth cent.). An 
instrument resembling Pandean pipes. 

Syrinx, Gr. and R. (rrSpiTt). The pastoral 
pipe invented by Pan ; it was called by the 
poets ariindo a>d fistula. It was formed ol 
seven hollow reeds of regulated lengthi adjusted 
to form as octave. 

Byrma, Gr- (a^pm, to sweep). A robe with a 
train worn on Uie stage by those actors who had 
to represent the parts of gods or heroes. Hence 
the word is poetically used for tragedy. 

ByiCyle, Gr. and R. (aimrvKos). An an«age- 
ment in architecture, the iotercolumniation of 
which is of the width of two diameters of the 
shaft, measured at its lower part, just above the 
apopkyif; the distance between the plinihi 
being exactly equal to the diameter c^ tbe 
plinths, OS in the Paithenon at Athens. 



T. 



T»Urd,O.E.(Ui. 

coloMum). A tunic 
with sleeves, worn 
over the armour by 
knights of the Tudor 
period, and blazoned 
on the sleeves, front, 
and back ; it is the 
official costume of a 
herald ; Chaucer's 
ploughman wears a 
tabard, like the mo- 
dem smock . frock. 
iSceCOAT-ABMOUR.) 
~ig. 642. 
lAbant A stout, 
satin-striped silk. 



Tabbinrt, O. E. Another name for PoPLtN. 

Tabby, O. E. A silk -watertd or figured. 

hbdla. Gen. (dimin. of laimia). A small 
board, or tablet, of any kind, esp- (i) a wax- 
tablet ; (2) a voting-tablet (iiisira) ; (3) a letter 
by a messenger (tiAellariut) ; (4) labiUa 
aitolvtaria, a receipt for a debt; (5) labtlla 
damnalma, ajudidal record ofa verilict and sen- 
ence ; ^6] lobelia limiiris, the leaf of a door, &c. 

Tibama, R. (i) A retail shop ; Fig. 643 
shows a shop at Pompeii, restored, (a) Taber- 
na devtrioria, lahtma mrriltria, ax simply 
/aA«T,a, a wine-shop or /fl»™ (Fig. 643-) 

Tabemaole Work, Arch. The ornamented 
open work over the sialls (of a cathedral church, 
&c.), and, in general, any minute ornamental 
open-work is called labfmaclt togri. 

TKbemaaalam, TaberoMltv R- and Chr. 
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fig-*43. Tabenia. 

(Lit. a tent), (t) A booth of planks, or a 
wooden hut covered with hides. (z) In 
Christian aichsEoIc^, the labemacle is a smill 
shrine placed on Ine altar for the consecrated 
waier. It succeeded the fyx, which was an- 
ciently deposited in one of two chambers ar- 
ranged on each side of the altar. Originally 
of goldsmith's work, in the 15th and i6tti cen- 
turies they became stone shrines decorated 
with sculpture, approached by steps, risuie into 
lanterns and pinnacles lo tbe roof of the 
church. A cast of a beautiful tabernacle of 
late 15th century, marble with a gilt metal door, 
is in the South Kensington Museum. Taber- 
nacles of ivory were common in the l6th cen- 
tury. {3) Urnamental niches in a hall. (4) 
Accurately applied the term signifies a canafry, 
(of stone, wood, or other material] such as was 
placed over a Niche, a stall, &c, 

Tab«»nl«. Dimin. ofTAiiERNA (q.v.). 
TallDtL (See Tabbinet.) 
Tabl ihimM, Egyp. The Syrian drum, used 
by tbe modem Egyptians ; a kind of kettledrum 
of tinned copper, with a parchment face. 

TabUtura, Fr. One part of a painted wall or 
ceiling, forming a single piece or design. 






ila, O. E. The a 



of thi> 



any level expanded surface," such 
i.a flat piece of board. A picture was called 
table (Latin labuia) as late as the 17th cen- 
(See Tabula.) 

It-basa, Arch. A Base- mould rue, near 
,e ground, immediately over the plinth. 
Tabu Siamoad. A gem cut with a flat sur- 
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Tablmatntiim, Arch. Syno- 
nym of Tabula. 

Tablea, O. E. (i) Backgam 
mon. (l) Ivory writing- tablets, 
so called, were used in tbe 
middle ages In Ei^land by 
people of oil ranks : — 

" Hii r«[aw had a lUlT lipped with 

A paLrof /4^jatlorivorr, 
Andapirintedviigliihedleushly, 
And tmle alway Itie nanicf, ■( he 

Of idle folk [hat gaue ben tny 






(C*.K, 






Tablet (Fr. lailttu.) Any 
flat surface for inscriptions ; 

leaves for memoranda. 

Tablatt. In architecture a 
general term for small project- 
ing mouldings or striiws, mostly 
borizonlal. The tablet at the 
top, under the battlement, is 
called a cornice, and that al the 
bottom a baamenl, under which 
is generally a thicker wall The tablet running 
round doors and windows is called a liripiloiu, 
and if ornamented a canopy. (Rickman, p. 42.) 
Tablatterie, Ft. Turned work in ivory or 
shells, &c 

lablianm, R. One of tbe apartments in a 
Roman house \ it was a recess in tbe Atrii;m, 
and contained the wax or ivory portraits and 
statues in bronze and marble of^ ancestors, and 
carved representations of their honourableachieve- 
tnenls in the state, and the family archives. (See 
DOMUS.) 

Tabor, TftbouT, O. E. A very loud drum 
" which is bad for people's heads, for, if 
stretched tight and struck hard, it may be heard 
at half a league's distance." 

Tabonnt. An embroidery frame. 

Tabret, Heb. A small takor. 

Tabula, R. and Chr. (i) Literally, a//o«*, and 
thence used to denote a variety of objects made 
of wood or planks, as for instance a bench ; a 
dice-table; a waxed writing-tablet (tabula ccrala), 
a panel-painling 1 a votive-tablet; a voting- 
ticket, (j) Arch. Properi;^ any solid con- 
struction adapted for superficial decoration, as 
tiit/ronlal of an altar. " The most remarkable 
example of the laiuia destined for the front of 
the Altar, is preserved in Westminster Abbey ; 
il is formed of wood, elaborately carved, 
painted and enriched with a kind of mosaic 
work of coloured glass, superficially inlaid, a 
species of decoration of Italian origin." (Con- 
sult Parkcr't Giossaty s.v.) (3) In Christian , 
archeology, tabuht nupticUa or dolaUs was 
the imme given lo the parchment scrolls in 
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the hands of peisotu who figure in the 
scenes represented an Combs. 

Tabnlarian, R. A place set apart in the 
temples at Rome where the pablic records were 
kepi. 

Tm«, Chr. The cross or crutch of St. 
Anthony. 

Tkm. (See Tassets.) Tiit siir/i at ttnvr- 
ings to the pockets. (Miyrid.) 

TttaM, Overlapping plates ufannour to en- 
velope the abdomen (see Taches), introduced 
in the 14th century, under Richard II. 

Taok or D«g, O. E. A kind of pistol ; some- 
thing like z/dreiu/. 

TMft or Teda, R. A reaitKins torch made 
with pieces and slips of the pine called Itda, 
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Tania, Gr. and R. (i) The ribbon wiih 
which a wreath or fillet rouitd the head was at- 
tached, {t) In architecture, the band which 
serjarates the Doric frieie from the architrave ; 
it is, in many cases, ornamented with painting 
similar to that shown in Fig. 644. 

Taftta (Pers. lafiai, from /aflnn, to twist). 
A thin, glossy silken fabric, having a wavy 
lustre; a less costly silk than Cendal (q.v.), 
l6th century. SIme records that it was first 
made in England by John Tyce, of Shoredilch, 
London, 41 £lii:abelh, 159S. 
TtOlM i» IwU, Ft. Wood engraving, 
Tdll* donee, Fr. Copper-plate engraving. 
TkUle dnre, Fr. Steel eneraving. 
Tail-pieeA An omaroenCal design placed at 
the end of a page or chapter of a book. Id 
French ml-tfi-mmfle. 

Takal, O. E, An arrow,— 
"Wel could he d«Mhiito*(/yeoniaiily." [Ciauttr.) 

TaUri*, R. (/a/xJ, the ankle). Wings fixed 
to the -ankles; the attribute of Mercury, Per- 
seus, and sometimes Minerva. They are repre- 
sented either attached to sandals, or KrowiuB 
from the limb. ^ 

TUbot, Her. A badge of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury of that name (the "Scourge of France"). 
A silver running hound or lalhot. 
. Tslbotyp*. The photographic process of 
multiplying impressions from a negative, invenled 
by Mr. Fox Talbot. (See Calotype.) 



Tftle (from Germ. Talg, tallow). A translu- 
cent miueral, resembling mica but much softer. 
"Being calcined and variously prepared, it 
maketh a curious whitewash, which some justify 
lawful, because clearing not changing the com- 
plexion." {Fitller,) The Chinese make lanterns, 
shades, and ornaments of talc 

Talent, Cr. and R. (TriAar 

• ). A   -  

^vX^ 

contained 60 mina, or 6000 rfrflMma. The A 
talent was of much smaller value, of less than an 
ounce of gold, and is that generally intended by 
Che word. The silver talent was called taientum 
mapmm. Hie Jewish talent of silver=abouc 
J96/., and of gold = almut 5475/. From its 
^plication as an expression of a man's available 
wealth, metaphoricsilly applied in Scripttire to 
resources of any kind, as of intellect, position, 
&C., for the due unselfish administration of which 
he is responsible. 

Tal«ro, It. A Venetian silver coin — about 
five francs. 
Tabrai, Talvai. (See Tavolace.) 
Tali, R. (Gr. irrpiyAoi). Knuckle-bones 
of sheep or goats, used from the earliest times, 
eioctlyaslhey arebychildreo now, toplaywith. 
When they were marked with black dots on each ' 
lace they were used as dice. The numbers were 
1 , 3, 4 and 6 ; 1 being oppoNle to 6, and 3 oppo- 
site to 4 ; and each number, and each cost, 
had Its appropriate name 1 I was called in Greek 
Utrii, th, •titti', Xwi ; Ionic elui ; Latin, 
unto, VHilurivi, eanis 1 3 was rpiit, and forme; 
4, TiTfKki, and guatemie \ 6, J(^. J{Iti)i, K^i, 
and leniB, The best throw was that called 
fenut oTJactm Vettertus, in which the iaai tali 
showed different numbers. By this cast the 
player became king of the feast or symposium ; 
in the laaii (dog-throw), on the other hand, all 
four dice turned up the same number. 

lallraua (Arab. lilsam, a magical image). A 
charm worn about the person as a protection 
from dangers, especially iromtheeffecM of magic 
and the "evil eye." The bulla worn by chil- 
dren, and the lings of the ladies ^unong the 
Greeks and Romans frequently contained such 
charms. The practice has survived in all ages and 
nations, and is not at ail unfrequent in the 19th 
cenlury, and even among the educated elates. 
Tall-boyi, O. E. High cups or glaxscL 
Tall-maa, O. E. Loaded dice. 
Tall-woed, O. E. "Pacte wodde to make 
bylletlesof, /a(//(«." [Paltgrenn.) 
Talleh, Arab. Myrrh from Abyssinia. 
Tallow-out (Fr. en ct^mchon). This is n terra 
applied by lapidaries to precious stones not 
cut into regular /(!«■», but ground down and 
polished. 
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TamiDi, Tuntnj, Tunmy (Ft. lamli, a ^eve). 
A thin woollen lextjle, highly glazed. 
Tampian. {See Toufion.) 
Tang-flih. Seals are so called in the Shet- 

Twkard. (Norman Fr. Tanltar.) A drinking. 
jug with a cnvcr. The name is said to be Com- 
pounded of Aain, tin, and guarle, a quart mea- 
sure. The Flemish had lanlcards of wood, with 
pegs down the sides lo measure the quantity 
drunk. (SceF^6isand64S.) (See Pokal.) 

TapMtry. The introduction of lafatry pro- 
perly so called dates from the nth century, 
when it began to rival the more ancient embroi- 
dered stuffs called iomriiiwrJirar^/i. Tapestry 
roven on looms, i. e. on a warp rolled round 
Iwo cylinders, and stretched out between them 
either vertically or horizonlBlly, for the insertion 
of the woof between and among the threads. 
When woven on a vertical warp, it b called 
high-warp {haute-lust) ,- when horizontal, low- 
warp Xbasa-lisaS. The former produces, for 
many reasons, incomparably the finest work, and 
is Che method adopted for the Gobelins and 
Savonnerie tapestries. The progress of Ihe art 
has followed, especially in Flanders, that of 
painting, from which its models are derived. It 
has become less popular than it was during the 

E resent century, from the general disuse of 
angings in the decoration of houses. Perhaps 
Che best condensed account of this extensive 
subject is the work of M. Alfred de Champeaux, 
translated for the South Kensington Museum. 
(See Baviux Tapestky.) 

Tkpal, O. E. The perpendicular ridge down 
Ihe centre of a breastplate. 

Tftt-blMk. A kind of /mw/ blaci prepared 
by Ihe combustion of cool tar, or of the heavy 
oils of lar and schiti. 

TtTga, Fr. Med. A da^er or small snOrd ; 
" Les autres gens avoient targes et semUargts, 
qui soni raises de Turquie." (See Semi- 

Turg« or Tar^t, O. E. A round shield. 

Ta^« (or PavolM) Tntie, Fr. A shield com- 
posed of several pieces, which loosened on being 
struck, and fell asunder. The Swabian jousters 
at Maximilian's triumph are described {Meyrkk, 
vol. ii.) as bearing these shields. 

Targe, Targat. (Welsh Airya, wicker-work.) 

Targnm, Chaldee (lit interpretation). A 
paraphrase, or lesson from Ibe Old Testament 
m the Chaldee language. 

Tun. A mountain lake. 

TaroU. Emblematical cards stlU used in 
Switzerland and parts of Germany. " They are 
unknown, except as curiosities, to the Parisians 
and to ourselves ; but they are, nevertheless, 
the sole represenlativei of the original cords 
which the Gipsies brought with them into 
Europe." {Rrv. E. S. Ihjflitr.) 
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wool of goats of Tibet, Ihe foreranner of cask- 

 Tftnia or Inttnlt. A kind of mosaic in 
woods ; represeniing views of buildings and 
ornament of various kinds, by inlaying pieces 
o^ wood, of various colours and shades, into 
panels of walnut wood. 

Tataot. In Anatomy, the instep and socket 
of the ankle-bone. 

Taitui, Fr. (ml Gaelic]. The Highland 
plaid, the dress of the Scottish Highlanders, 
said to be derived from the Celta ; the GailinoH 
braaali. 

Tuurinm. Cloth of Tars was a costly clolh 
of royal purple, probably a mixture of dik and 
eoal's-hair from Thibet. It is mentioned by 
Chaucer;— 



suspended from the necks of i __. 

TuMl-gentls, O. E. (for lercel-genlle). A 
species of hawk. (ShaJuptare.) 

Im*bi. Flaps of armour attached to the bot- 
tom of the breastplate for the protection of the 

fit or Dai, Egyp. A sculptor's stool ; a reli- 
gious emblem worn by gods and sacred animals 
round the neck. Tbc term was also probably a 
name of Mendfe. 

Tan, TauoTMi. (i) Her. A cross formed like 
the letter T, so-called in Greek. This chai^ is 
also called the Cross of Si. Anthony. (l) Chr. As 
a motive for ornamental design the lau is the 
ancient form of the episcopal staff as represented 
in the catacombs. Originally curved like the 
pagan lUttus, it became in the 8th century 
straight. The Taus were often hollowed to con- 
lain relics, &c. (Consult Ivories, by iV. Masketl, 
pp. 84. 85.) 

lannUai. A kind of broad cloth made at 
Tauiiton in Somersetshire. 

Tkvolaoe or Taltm (It. tavolaccio). A 
large thick wooden shield ; like a table 
(toiw/a) of wood (hence its name), isth century. 

Tawdry. Showy. The word is said to be 
derived from Etktirida larquem, Si. Ethelred's 
necklace, which was composed of rows of 
twisted lace, an ornament much used by Ang^o- 
Saion ladies. (Slormonl.) 

Tawdry Laa«. A kind of fine lace alluded to 
by Shakspeare. Spenser, &c. {ffallnaell.) 
■• Fimbria nundinit uncix Ethctndie empia," (Cb/«.) 

Tawaer, O. E. A deep orange colour, used 
in the Middle A^-es as a livery coTour. 

Tftwnsy Coat, O. E. Thedrt 
or apparitor. {S/iaisfeare.) 



TftztdBrmj. The art of preserving the skins 
ti aninuils. 

Taoa, It. An ornamental cup or vase, with 
a flat shallow bowl, standing on a foot, and with 
handles. 

Tub;, Chinese. Twelve recurrent periods ol 
the cycle of sixty years, represented by animals 
assigned to the twelve months, i.e. the signs of 
the Chinese Zodiac They are: November, the 
rati December, Ihe ex; January, the liger ; 
February, the rai6it 1 March, the dr^on ; 
April, the serpent; May, Ihe horse; June, the 
hari; July, the apt; August, the hen; Septem- 
ber, toe dog; October, the bear. The above 
are accordingly frequent accessories of designs 
on porcelain. 

leDram, Chr. The first words and title of a 
hymn composed by St. Augustin and St Am- 
brose about 390. 

TtgiUmil, R. (dimm. of fegtdum, a rooO- A 
short mantle wiih a hood, made of % coaise 
material; worn by country people and fisher- 

Ttgnlft, R. (Gr. a^pofur ; Lat. tepi, to cover). 
Aroofingtile; originallyofliakedcUy or wooden 
shingles. At an early date (630 B.C.) tiles of 
marble were Introduced, and were followed by 
tiles of gilded bronze ; per tegulas extre means 
to go out by the opening in the roof of the 
atrium, the compluvium. 

Taharui Wars. An 
> inferior Persian raajo- 

Tala, R. A loom, an 
essential adjunct to every 
large eslabhshment in an- 
cient Rome ; teia jugalis 
was the simplest desmp- 
(ion of weaving-loom. The 
warp was called slatatn 
from its upright position ; 
the 11x0/ subtegmen or 
trama. In Greelc rriaimr 
and iifMdni. 

TeUnonM, R. Figures 
of men, which were em- 
ployed in lieu of columns 
to support au entablature. 
(See ArLANTBS.) (Fig. 
646.) 

T«ma, R. The pole ol 
a carriage, waggon, plough. 
Sc. 

Tamper* Paintiiv. 

Painting with pigments 

mixed with chalk or day, 

and diluted with weak elue 

or sixe ; chiefly usea in 

I scene-painting and decora- 

I lion. (See Distemper.) 

fig. 646. TelimDn. TempUra. An order 
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or knighthood introduced atiout A.D. IIiS, and 
suppressed A.D. 1309. They wore a red Mal- 
tciie cross on a white lield, and bore a iantur 
showing that cro&s on a white field ; and a 
second hanner of blacli and while called Beau 
S4.int, this word Beau S^ant being their battle- 
cry. Their badga were the AGNU3 Dsi, or 
Lamb and Flag ; and a device representing 
two knights on one bor^, indicating the 
original poverty of the order. This is bla- 
zoned in modern times as a ftgaiui, the two 
knights being mistaken for wings on a ^yitg 

Template, (i) A model in thin board of an 
ornament la be produced in sculpture. (3) A 
short timber under a girder, 

Tampla. (See Templum.) 

Ttmple Cbnnli, London— a round church — 
is a representative specimen o( the tiansilion 
period of architecture in England from the NoR- 
HAH to the Early English. "The Eastern 
part is a most excellent specimen of plain light 
Early English, and its growing and slender piers 
are perhaps unequalled." {Xiciman, ArchiUc- 
Uirt in England, &c. ) 

Templet. (See Tehplatk,) 

TempIntB, Temple, R. (t^^itb, to cut off). A 
Greek temple was not originally intended for 
worshippers, but as a shrine for the gods. 
In the earliest thnes the Greek temples were 
made of wood, and the primitive origin of 
them was probably a hollow tree in which the 
image was placed as in a niche. The early 
Greek temples were dark and gloomy, having 
no windows, but lighted through the door, or 
by lamps. At a very early stage in history, 
temples of great grandeur and t>eauty are men- 
tioned. All temples were built in an oblong 
or round form, and were mostly adorned 
with columns ; they were classified accordingly 
as aslyii, vrilhout any columns ; in unlit, with 
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two columns in front, behveen (be ania: fra^ 
style, with four columns in front ; or amphi- 
prosfyle, with Ibur columns at each end ; 
peripteral, with columns at each end and along 
the sides ; or dipteral, with two ranges ofcolumns 
all round, one within the other, &c. They 
were also described according to the number of 
columns in the porticoes, as tilraifyU, ktxaityle, 
decastyle, &c, — this number was never uneven ; 
or according to the intercolumniation, as pycno- 
slyle, lyslyle, euslyie, diasiylt, or araostyte. 
Many of the great temples consisted ot 
three parts ; the pranaos or vestibule ; (he 
alia, properly the naas : and the epistko- 

TandlUl of a vine or other creeping plant, 
with which it clasps the objects that support it, 
furnish abundant suggestions for ornamental 
desigiis in scroll-work. 

TanebntL A school of Italian artists who 
devoted their atlenlion to striking Rembrandt 
effects of light and shade ; represented by Cara- 
vaggio. 

Teuent, Tenftat. A term in French heraldry 
applied to human figures as SUPFORTEBS. 

Tennsa or Tawney, Her. A deep orange 
colour, indicated by vertical lines crossing PuR* 

Tenoa. The end of a piece of wood, shaped 
to fit into another piece. 

Tenor. In Music, a high mole voice. 

Tenia or TbeniA, R. A triumphal cur, pro- 
bably in the form of a platform on wheels, and 
richly decorated, upon which the images of cer- 
tain gods were paraded during the CircensJan 
res. The ceremony was regarded an one of 
highest solemnity, and the car was escorted 
by the senators in robes of state, who helped lo 
drag the carriage or to lead the horses, with 
thongs attached for the purpose. 

TeatnTB, Fr. Paper or tapestry hangings. 

TapidttriDm, R. \tepidus, lukewarm}. (1} A 
warm room in a bath ; used as a preparation for 
the Sudatorium, (a) The vessel in which the 
water was heated. 

Terael, O. E. The male hawk. (Shak- 
speare.) 

Taiee m^Jer. A sequence of three best 

TarBbenthtna. Turpentine. 

Terehra, R. {fero, to rub or wear away), (i) 
Any tool used for t>oring, such as a drill, a gim- 
let, an auger, &c [2) A mechanical ram con- 
trived to pierce the walls of a foilification. 

Targiunm, R. {lergum, the back). A leathern 
lash used for flogging slaves. 

Tarmlnal Fignrei. Statues of the god Ter- 
minus. (See Termini, Herm«.) 

TarmlnalU, R. Festivals in honour of Ter- 
minus the god of boundaries ; they took place 
yearly on the eighth day of the calends of March 
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was the last da.y of 

Tarmini, Tainu, 
R. The statues of 
the god Tbrmi- 

sist»l merely of 
posts or pQlajs for 
, landmarks, were 
crowned with gar- 
lands by the pro- 

minous lands. 



" When T.n; 



nihe 



on the TMpeimn roclt» 
he begaed all the in- 
ferior amnitiej lo nve 
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(See 



Tii. 648.. 

Twn-Mtte, It. Baked clay; largely used in 
«rchitectanil ornament. 

Tena da Booeall, It. (See Tekra di Lava. ) 

larra di Lava, It. A i:1ay which wa.< 

anciently used in combination with charcoal lo 

form a while ground for the reception of oil 

Tana dl Siwa. An ochreous earth produc- 
it^ a yellow and a deep orange pigment : useful 
for oil and water-colour painting. (See Siena.) 

Terra Vera. Black earth ; an ancient pig- 

T«r» Varda, (See Grben Earth.) \ 

Tamglia. (See Pottery.) I 

Tamtta, It. (See Terra di Lava.) I 
TaTT7 7alTat. A kind of silk plush or ribbed 

Tarldary Oolonra, produced by the mixture | 
of two secondary colours, aie^reys, inclining lo | 
the primary or seconilaiy colour which is in | 
eices^ in their composition. (Consult Ci4«"«(iV I 
onCa/»urr.] \ 

Temneini, R. A silver coin equal in value | 
to one-fourth of an as. 1 

Taatala, R. (diminutive of bsiiraY A small 
cube of stone or marble used for making mosaic I 
pavements {icsieialum opus or tissdala ilruc- 
tura). 

Ta)t«lat*d pavamut. Inlaid ormosaJc work 
composed of iesitla. Tau!alum flagrum. {See 
Flagrum.) CC Muaivuu Opus. (Consult I 



Buckniait and Nrtamarch, Rcmaiia of Ranukn 
Art in CirttKater, ) 

Tauara, R. (Gr. k^Bdi). A cube, a die ; 
lastra, tasrra Ituorta, dice of ivory, bone, or 
wood ; the dice-box Is friiillut. (Compare 
Talus.) Tessera hospUalis was an oblong 
token of wood or earthen tra re, eichan^M 
among families agreed to mutual hospitality. 
Many of the»e tokens have the bust of Jupiter 
Hospitalis impressed j tessera thealralis, a pass 
to the theatre ; lessera militaris (Gr. oii'fliii.o), 
a tablet on which the walcti-woni or war-cry of 
the day was written ; it was passed about the 
ranks before joining battle. Tessera /rumen- 
laria or tiummaria, vouchers for bread or 
money distributed by the magistrates among the 
poor. (Cf. Tessela, Talus, Tabul.*:.) 

Taata, R. A sherd oF tiles or pottery, and 
thence an earthenware vase. 

TaitaaeniD, R. (testa). Made of tiles ; the 
term was used to denote a roofing or pavement 
made with the fragments of broken tiles. 

Taater. (i) Any flat fawo/j'. The framework 
over a font-post bedstead. (2) A silver coin so 
called from the head \fesle\ of the king upon it. 
In the reign of Heniy VIII. it was wortli \id. 
and afterwards 6rf. French testers were struck 
by Louis XIL in 1513, and Scotch under Queen 
Maiyin 1559. 

TaitUre, Med. Fr. Originally, mailed anoour 
for a horse's head, subsequently a plate between 
the ears on which a crest was fixed. (See 
Chanfron.) 

TaatU: Fr. Camel's hair. 

THtudlnam, R. Made in the form of a 
Testudo (q.v.) ; the term was applied either lo 

.e-shells. 



Teatndo, R. (r»f^ ashell). (i) Atortoise, ai 
thence a lyre of which the sounding bottom w 
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made out of a tortoise-shell. (2) In Archi- 
tecture, an arched ceiling, the four sides of 
which converge to a centre. (3) Testtuto aric" 
taria was a movable wooden shed covered 
with skins and containing a battering-ram (Fig. 
574). (4) Lastly the term denoted a kind of 
de^sive roof formed by the shields of soldiers 
when advancing to the foot of a rampart (Fig. 
649). 

Tetra-ohordoB, Gr. and R. (r«rpc(-xop8ov). 
Literally, having four strings ; hydraulos tetra' 
chordon was a hydraulic organ with four pipes. 

Tetra-comus, Gr. A banaueting-song sung 
at the festival of Bacchus auring the fourth 
course (icw/uoy). 

Tetra-doros (sc. /cz//r), Gr. A peculiar kind 
of brick described by Vitruvius ; It was called 
from its measuring four hand-breadths. 

Tetra-draohmnm, Gr. (rcr/Mi-Spaxftov)* An 
Attic silver coin of the value of four drachma^ 
or about y. yi, 

Tetra- fcliued, Arch. Said of any architec- 
tural decoration showing four foils. 

Tetragon. A plane ngure having four angles ; 
a four-sided figure. 

Tetm-morph, Chr. (Gr. r4ffaapa, four ; ftofxp^t 
shape). The union of the four attributes of the 
Evangelists (the angel, eagle, lion, and ox), in 
one ngure, e. g. as a wuman crowned and 
seated on an animal which, with the body of a 
horse, has the four heads of the mystic creatures ; 
and of the four feet one is human, one hoofed 
for the ox, one clawed like an eagle's, and one 
like a lion's ; underneath is inscribed AnimcU 
EccUsia, 

Tetra-ttyle,Gr. andR.(r«Tp«t<rTvX«5). Having 
four columns. (See Tkmplum.) 

Tetra-¥6la, Lat. *'The veils or curtains 
placed between the pillars which supported the 
canopy of the altar, at the sides and m front, and 
which were drawn round it when the priest 
was not officiating." (FairhoU,) 

Teutonic Order. A military order of knights, 
established in the Holy Land about 1191. They 
first subdued and Christianized Prussia. 

Towel, Arch. (From the French tuyau^ A 
pipe or flue to convey smoke : it is mentioned 
by Chaucer : 

"... Soche a smoke gan out wende 
Black e, blue and greenish, swartishe, rede. 
As doith where that men melte lede, 
Lo I ail on hie from the tewell.** 

(Homu o/Fatne.) 

Textile, R. (iexOf to weave). Woven. Any- 
thing capable of being woven. 

Texture. In Art, the surface appearance of 
a representation not of textiles only, but of the 
other parts of a picture — wood, marble, skin, 
hair, &c. Gerard Dow excels in Uxture, 

IlalaiDifera, Gr. A term applied, in de- 
scribing ancient sculpture, to kneeling figures 



supporting tablets, on which figures of the gods 
or inscriptions are carved. 

Thalamiu, Gr. and R. {9iX9^%\ The 
nuptial chamber in a Roman house ; the others 
were called Dormitoria. 

Thalyaia, Gr. (aoA^-irta). Greek' festivals of 
the harvest and vintage. 

Thargelia, Gr. (tfof^^Xta). Very ancient festi- 
vals held at Athens on the occasion of a plague 
or other public disaster in honour of Apollo and 
Artemis ; in which two persons, generally crimi- 
nals, were put to death for the purification of 
the city. 

Thanmaturgi, Chr. {9avtiaro'€py6i), Workers 
of miracles. 

Theatnun, Theatre, Gr. and R. (B^arpov, lit. 
a place for seeing). The construcdon of the 
ancient Greek theatre was similar to that of 
modem theatres. The seats rose one behind 
and above the other in concentric half-circles, 
and the whole space enclosed was called cavea, 
the pit, being in most cases a real excavation 
from the rock. The central level space within 
and below the circles for spectators was covered 
with boards, upon which the chortis danced and 
performed their part. This was the Orchestra, 
the central point of which and of the plan of the 
whole building was the Thymelb, or altar of 
Dionysus. This altar became a property of the 
piece, doing duty as a funeral monument, an 
altar, or a pulpit for the leader of the chorus or 
flute-player, according to the nature of the per- 
formance going on, in which it must be remem- 
bered that the part assigned to the chorus in the 
orchestra below was quite as important as any 
other, and in its original intention was in fact 
the centre of interest, to which the performance 
on the stage was accessory. The whole theatre 
and orchestra were open to the sky. The cavea 
of the former accommodated about 50,000 spec- 
tators. The arrangements of the stage were 
elaborate and ingenious, and the art of scene- 
painting develop»ed at a very early period. The 
Roman theatre differed from the Greek princi- 
pally in the absence of an orchestra^ that space 
(the modem pit) being used for the seats of 
senators, foreign ambassadors, &c. Remains of 
ancient theatres still exist in Greece, Italy, and 
France. The most perfect of these are the 
Colosseum at Rome, and the amphitheatre at 
Nismes. 

Ttaeoa Oalamaria, Gr. and R. (0if«n? ; rlBrifM, 
to put into). A portable inkstand. 
Thenard'i Blue. (See Cobalt.) 
Thensa. (See Tensa.) 
Theo-gaxnia, Gr. {Ofthydfua). Greek festivals 
held in honour of Proserpine and commemorat- 
ing her marriage with Pluto. 

Theorbo. A stringed musical instrument ; a 
kind of lute, having supplementary strings by 
the side of the finger-board. 
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K of (be Temple of Tbetrui, Athuu. 



I, Gr. and R. {iiffuu, lit, hot-springs). 
Distinfiuished from iaiiua. The liiiunous es- 
tablishmenls for Iwlhing, gymnastics, and con- 
veTsatioa which grew up under the Roman 
Empire, on which ail the reaoutces of architec- 
ture and decorative art were lavished. The 
ruins of the tktrnuc of Titus, Caiacalla, and 
Diocletian are still visible. They contained, 
brides the baths properly so called, "txedraioz 
philosophers and rheloridans lo lecture in, por- 
ticos for the idle, and libraries for the learned, and 
were adorned with marbles and fountains, and 
shaded with walks and plantations." 
TlMmogtuphj. A chemical process for 



Thmnopoliiun, R. {ifpiM-niKior). 
freshment-room, in which warm drinks were 
sold, such as mulled wine, mead, &c • 

ThmnnlB (dimin. of Iherma). Baths on 
 small scale. 

ThiUnnu, Gr. A treasure-house. In the 
monuments of the heroic period many subterra- 
nean buildings of great extent and peculiar con- 
slruclioD have been attributed to this purpose ; 
but they may more probably have been sepul- 
chral. In historical times tbe public treasures 
were in the agaric or the temples. (See j£ka- 

Thnauu. An Athenian temple buiU in the 
tth century B.C., lo receive the bones of The- 
seus. It was richly ornamented with statuary 
and sculpture. The former has been destroyed ; 
but some metopes and Miulptured friezes in high 
relief remain, of which castings exist in the 
British Museum. Our illustration represents an 



incident of the "Battle of the gods and Che 
giants," and is remarkable for anatomical pre- 
cision. In these sculptures Greek art has en- 
tirely emerged from the anhaie stage, and they 
were doubtless the inspiring models for Fheidiax 
and his contemporaries, and Ihe forerunners of 
the Parthenon sculptures. (See Elgin Mak- 

ThMmfr-phorit. Greek festivals of women 
and maidens in honour of Demeter, in com- 
memoration of the traditions of civilized life. 
The solemnities opened with pracessioos of 
women bearing on their heads the books of Ihe 
sacred laws (ascribed to Demeter). On the 
second day, of ksting and mourning, the women 
remained all day grouped round the statue of - 
Demeter in the temple, taking no other food 
(han cakes of sesame and honey, and in the 
afternoon walked barefoot in procession behind 
a waggon onwhich baskets with mystical symbols 
were borne Co the thumopkarioit. On the third 
day they commemorated the smiles of Demeter, 
under the epithet of KnAApy^mio. 

lUbat Clotli, A fabric of goat's hair ; called 
a]so camlet. 

Thlok-plMclMd, O. E. Thickly interwoven. 
{Shahpeart.) 

TbiSTM' TUagkr. A kind of aromatic vine- 
gar for a sick-room, consisting of the dried tops 
of rosemary, sage-leaves, lavender-flowers, and 
bruised doves, steeped in acetic acid and boiling 
water. It derives its name and popularity from 
a story thai thieves who plundered the dead 
bodies during the plague with perfect security, 
attributed their impunity to the use of this dis- 
infectant. (Stmrnandi' Commercial DKiianary.) 
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ThimblM are taid to have bt«n found i 
Ilcrculoneutn. The manufacture was introduced 
Into England, from Holland, about 1695. 

ThliQj*, Her. The national badge of Scotland 
represented after its natural aspect and tinctured 
proper. The Order of 
the Thistle of Scotland 
was instituted a long 
time before the union 
of the two kingdoms 
(commemorated m the 
badge selected by 
James I. of the rose 
and thistle combined). 
(Fi^. 293.) The badge 
or jewel is of gold ena- 
melled, having a ligure 
of St Andre V holding 
hb «iver saltire and 
niTTOunded by rays, 
and an oval bonier 
„, . . , , ^ with the motto. It is 

of the order fonnsd 
of thistles alternating with bunches of lue 
sprigs, or on a dark-green ribbon across the 
shoulder. TheorderoT the £fii^t>-, instituted 
by Louis of Bourbon (1410), had also a Ihiillt in 
thejeweland girdle. 

noliu, Gr. and R. («ifxai). A dome and 
cupola of a circular building. 

Thonx, Or. (hifwf). (1) A breastplate; 
Latin LoRlCA (q.*. ). (3) A bust of wax, marble, 

Three-pUa, O. E. Rich velvet. 

ThrM-qnArUr. A siie of portrait ; 30 inches 
by 25. (See Portrait Paintcng.) 

TnrenM, Chr. An order of angels, usually 
represented with double wings, supporting the 
Throne of the Almighty in ethereal space. 

Tltrongli.itane or ThroTstona, O. E. (vari- 
ously spelt, derived from Anglo-Saion, tkruk, 
a coffin.) A flat grave-stone. Parker gives in 
his "GlusSBiy " the following quotation : — 

"Over the midK nf the nid null did lie u Eiir/Arno- 
ttmu^ And at eacb cither lide of ihe fiLonc it wu fjfva, 
through which were cati Ihe boD« of ihc moiiki whose 






■J i/D^rha. 



ThynMla, Tbymala, Or. {.9<ini\^. (Lite- 
rally, a place for sacrifice.) An altar placed in 
the orchestra of a Greek theatre and dedicated 
to Bacchus. 

ThTTona, Gr. ((ipmoo). A synonym for 
the Latin jANUA(q.v.). 

Thyrani, R. {ilpaat). A long EUS; Eur< 
mounted with a. fir-cone, or a bunch of vine- 
leavei or ivy, with grapes or berries, carried by 
Bacchus, and the satyrs, nuenads, and othen, 
during the celebration of religious rites. Be- 
neath the garland or fir-cone the thyisus ends in 
the sharp point of a spear, a punctuie from which 
induces madness. 

Ti*r«, Gr. (ruipa). A hat with a tall 
high cTown ; the characteristic head-dress of the 
north-western Asiatics; especially the Armealaoi, 
Parthians Medes, and Persians, Tiara nctaoT 
cidaris was an upright tiaia, the regal head- 
drcis of Persia. Tiara Phrygia was a synonym 
for MlTRA. Fig. 183 represents the head.dreu 
and costume of a Persian sotdier. 

Tl4Ta, Chr. The Pope's triple crowti, em- 
blematic of his authoiity in the three kin^oms 
of heaven, earth, and the lower world. (See 
Fig. 653.) 

Bbia, R. (Greek, aulsiX A pipe or flute of 
reed, bone, ivory, horn, or metal, perforated 
with holes for the notes like a flute ; Ihe prin- 



nitrlble, Chr. An incense-bumer. Gene- 
rally of bronze. The practice of burning incense 
in religious functions is very ancient, and origi- 
naledin the East. The illustration (Fig. 653) is 
a beautiful specimen of Arabian work devoted 
to this object 

Thnrlai, O.E. (holes through the wall). The 
small windows of a house ; I2lh century. 

Thyu or Thiu, Gr. A Bacchante, the Greek 
equivalent for the Latin Bac^ha. 



Fi|. «s>. Tfauribla. 
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the diauloi, or double pipe, bound round ihe 
cheeks with a bandage (klled by the Koioans 
<apiitrum, and in Greek tharhda; and iKe 
syrinx or Pandiean pipe, of three lo nine tubes. 

libit Cm»», K. a kind of flute curved at 
its broadest end. 

Tibia Deztn, 
the diaulos, usually 
thinner part of a reed. 

Tibia Oingrtna, K, A flute made of a long 
ihin tube of reed with a mouth-hole at the side 
of one end. 

Tibia lignla, R. A tlute resembling Ihe 
modem flageolet. 

nUft Longa, R. A flute tued especially in 
religious worship. 

TiWi Obliqoa, R. A flute having the mouth- 
piece at right angles to the lube. 

Tibia Biniitra, R. The left-hand pipe of the 
diaulos, usually constructed of the lower and 
broader part o( a reed. 

Til)i» Dlricolarina, R. The ancient bag- 



P'C^ 



'Tibia V«fc«, R. A flute hai-ing the mouth- 
anylc. 
, K. A name for the double 



flute when the Inbef were exactly alike, unfarts 
when they diflered. 

lia-bMB, Arch, llie strong horizontal on 
which the king-post and other uprights rest, 
which support the beams of a roof. 

Tiarea, Pa Tlaroa, Her. Divided bto three 
equal parts. 

Tig, O. E. A shallow drinking-bowl with 
four handles, made lo pass round the table from 
haiwl lo hand as a loving cup. 

Tigar-vood, obtained from Guiana, is a valu- 
able ornamental wood for cabinet-work. 

Tignvm, R. In a general sense wood used 

I in carpentry, a beam oi joist ; in a more re- 

strict«l sense, e tic>beffm, rafters, brackets, &c. 

Tlgriiin. Tiger-tables Great importance was 
attached in Roman decorative art to the grain 
of the wood. I'ables having " veins arranged 
vavy lines," were called Tigrinx, from the 
resemblance of their pattern to that of a tiger's 
skin. Those having " veins which formed 
spirals, or Utile whirlpools," were called pan- 
lIuHniE, or panther-tables. 

Til»» for roofs are of two kinds :— plain tiles 
and pan tiles \ they are mentioned in an ancient 
staluieofKing Edward IV. (1477), r^;ulating the 
■;Feiur*, wbityioB, « intlyna de wwlc. appilei 

Gland or encaustic tilts were anciently much 
used for paving sacred edifices. English tlesigns 
are generally heraldic in character. In Spanish 
architecture tiles were used for the decoration 
of walls instead of hangings ; and richly deco- 
rated pavements are found in Asia Minor and 
ihe East Indies. (Consult Pinko's Glatsary, 
y. G. Nicholt, ExampUs of TUes, ftc.) 

Tilt, O. E. The word is properly applied to 
he exercises in training for the joust, against 
he Quintain, the Pel, the ring, and other 

ninbrt, Her. (l) Anciently, the cnst t (2) 
Modem Fr:nch, the kilra, in a coat of arms. 

TImbral. An ancient tambmriiu, with a 
double row of eingles. 

Tin-glaMd WarM. (See Pon'ERV.) 

Tina, R. A large vessel uoed for holding 

TinotiirBi, Her. The two metals and the 
five colours of heraldry. 

Tint of colour = degree of intensity. In 
painting in oils this is lowered by the addition of 
a while pigment, in water colours by dilution. 
" Tint is any unbroken stale of any colour, 
vaiying between the intensity of its parent colour 
and the purity of while." (7. B. Pyne, in Uu 
Art Union ^1844.) (See foKKS.) 

Tlnt-tDola. In copper and wood engraving, 
gravers used for skies, still waters, architecture, 
&c. The word "lint" in engravine means 
colour, and skies Ire tints cut horizontally. 
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TintlBBkbnlktiu, Ri Canying a hell [tiatin- 

naMum)s a lenn applied especially lo aotoals 

which canied a 

bell hung round 

their neck. 

TinttaKabn. 
loM. R. (Gr. 
KMwy). A 
bell used as a 
band-bell ; they 
took veiy vari- 
ous fonns in 
antiquity, be- 



square. The 
Ronuuia alio 
made use of a 
kind of swing- 
iog gongsimitai' 
to Uiat shown 
in Figs. 654 
and 655, of a 
specimen dis- 
covered at 
Pompeii, 



N I 



p 1 t 



the 



Fig. 6i%. lllHiluialHllum. Side viea 



Ion, O. E. 
musical instru- 
ment made of a 
set of bells, 
arranged in 
order witbm a 

Tint*. (See 

Tone.) 
nrai, Arab, The ancient name of the apart- 
ment in an Arab palace set apart for weaving ; 
also of the rich silken stuffs woven there. 

Tire Valiant or Tolant.O.E. Akindofhead- 
dress. (SAaAiptare.) 

Titulni, R. (I) The title or Indbx of a 
book, (z) A nutice in front of a house to be let 
or sold. (3) An epitaph or other inscription on 
monuments. (4) A large board mounted on a spear 
and inscribed with the numbers of the prisoners, 
cities, and standards that had been captured 
from the enemy; carried in a TRIUMPH or 



The colour of the toga was ordinarily white. 
Candidala (from lanitidus, white) were so called 
from their whitening their togas with chalk ; the 
toga pfila, of the natural colour of black wool, 
was wom in mourning ; the taga fiictat or em- 
broidered tc^a, was for generals on their triumphs. 
(See also Pb-«texta, Trabea, &c.) The illus. 
tration (Fig. 656) represents the statue of a 
Roman senator of the Augustan age. 

Togatni, R. Wearing the /o^; essentially the 
Roman costume, opposed tofia/iialut, a man in 
the Greek dress. 

TognlK, R. (dimin. of tuga), (i) A toga 
of a fine texture ; or (3) tlie short and thread. 



Tobine. A stont twilled silk. 

Toga, R. (Itge, to cover). The principal 
outer garment of a Roman, as ttie Pallium 
(q.v.) was the national dress of the Greek. 
Among the different kinds of toga were the 
lirga ralricta, toga/Hsa, toga pratixta, toga para 
or virilis, toga falmata, Ivga fitfurata, &c. 
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bare t<^ of coarse texture, 

who then went hy the name of ((„ 

ToUinet. A textile of silk or cotton warp, 
with woollen weft. 

ToiM. In French lineal meaxuremcnt = 76 

ToUm d'Or, Her. The Golden Fleece. A 
French order of knighthood, instituted by Philip 
the Good in 1429. The order hai a king-ot- 
txtas called Toison d'Or. The collar is composed 
of flint-stones, alternately with double futUt 
placed two and two together, fonni^ doable B's. 
From this suspends a Golden lUece. The 
motto is, " Pretlum non vUe laborum." (See 
Fusil.) 

Tokau. Small coins issued bv tmdesmen (at 
cnrrent money. (Consult W. J/ayttt's Teiau, 
&c.) 

Tellno, R. (/o/ifa, to lift), (l) A contrivance 
for drawing water ftvm ft well, made of a strong 
cross-bar poised from the top of an upright 
beam, with a weight at one end and a rope and 
bucket at (he other. (2} A similar apparatus 
was used in siege operations to lift soldiers up 

Iom>tam. Oriental small drum, of a, barrel 
form, covered at each end with skin, carried 
obliquely, and beaten with one hand at each 



fig. 6sj. Lydu Tomb oC (ru anQquiiy. 
Tomb. From ihe earliest ages tombs similar 
in general design to those of modem times have 
been used lo mark the resUng-pIaces of the dead. 
Fig. 657 represents an ancient 
Lyda. (See Stela, Shkine.) 



Tombu. Red bnss i the white tombac is 
an alloy of copper and dnc, containing not more 
than 10 per cent, of line 

TemplOB, The plug to the mouth of a 

londi. It A name given to a series of twelve 
circular medallions, painted by Luca dellft 
Robbia, with impersonations of the twelve 
months. 

TondliM, It. A name given to small plates 
or dishes, which It was a mcdiEeval fiishion for the 
gallanis to present, filled with confectioneries, 
to ladies. They are described as small, with a 
wide flat brim and sunk centre ; in this, the cen- 
tral medallion generajly occupied hy a figure of 
Cupid, hearts tied by ribbons or pierced with 
arrows, or by ioined hands, and similar amatory 
devices, or with a stiieldof armsaDdinitiallettcrs, 
&c 

TanM are the modifications which a colour, 
in its greatest intensity, is enable of receiving 
from vrAile, which Utairs its tone, or ilaci which 
ieigAitHi it. A icaU is an assemblage of tones 
of the same Colour, thus modified. The pure 
coloor is the nermaJ leiu of the scale. /Aiaare 
the modifications which a colour receives from 
the addition of a small quantity of another 
colour, {Cievnuil vn Colour, pp. 34, 35.) 

TIUWBMOT. A delicate instrument lor tuning 
musical instrnments, by marking the number (ri 
ribrarions. 

Toutrina, R. A barber's shop ; frequented 
only by the middle classes ; the rich were 
diaved at their houses ; and the poor allowed 
their beards and hair to grow. 

ToainrB, Chr. The clerical crown, adopted, 
it is sard, in imitation of St. Peter, or 01 the 
Crown of Thorns, was disapproved of in the 4tb 
century as perlaining only to penitents ; and not 
made essential till the end of the 5(h or begin- 
ni^ of the 6th centuries. 

TontiMe, Fr. Plock.paper ; paper-han^ngs 
ornamented with flock-wooL 

Tooth Ornament, Arch. A name of the nail- 
HKAD moulding. It is the peculiar distinction 
of the Early English style, to which it is nearly, 
if not exclusively, confined. It is the regular 
progression from the Norman iig%agt.o the deli- 
cate juatre/oil of the DSCORATBD ENGLISH. 
It resembles a succession of low, square, pierced 
pyramids set on the edges of a hollow mould- 
nothing, Arch. Projecting bricks left at the 
end i£ a wall, lo form ft Hnwn with >ny fiirther 
buildings. 

Topaa. There are two Tarieties of this gem ; 
the Brazilian yellow, which is the best known, 
and the Oriental. 

Topaa, Her. In blazoning arms of nobles, 
'■" o( gtmi were sometimes substituted 



for ft 



,- .the topM for gold (Ok). 
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TopH, Hind. Bhaddist sepulchral monu- 
ments, cone-Ehaped, aiid round at the tops, like 
Ihe dagebs of Ava and Ceylon. 

Toplui* (An), R. AitiRdal tnming of 
sbnibs and trees into bntastic shapes. Painted 
representations oi landscapes on the walls of 
bouses were called Topia. (See HoRTUS.) 

Topfuini, R. A gardener skilled in the 
Aks Topiakia (q.v.). 

T«n1*. R. {fonii, a couch). The hanging 
valance of a couch. 

loreh, R. The emblem of marri^e, from 
the cnstom of farming wedding processions in the 
evening by torch-light. Upright, the torch was 
the- emblem of rejoicing ; reversed, of death or 
sleep ; hence its application upon funereal monu- 

Tmnlar, XoTenlnin, R, A wine or oil press. 

Torevlailiun, R. Thej^ress-room. 



or from tafii, clear, distinct). Sculpti 
pecially of metuls, ivories, metallic castings in 
relief, &c. A long essay on the meaning of this 
word occuis in the works of De Quincy. 

Tonutntnm, R. (i) {Tirrqueo, to twist.) A 
general term for SQch instruments as the balisla, 
ealapulta, ottagtr, scorpio, &c, , from the twisting 
of the strands of the ropes that were used as the 
striae to the bow. (2) Torture. By the Greek 
law die evidence of slaves was afuiajij extracted 
by torture. In Rome free persons in AumiU 
arvumitanai were also subjected to it in cases 
of treason. 

Tomiu, Gr. and R. A lathe or potter's 
wheel. 

ToTqofttni, R. Wearing the Gallic torque. 
I'orquaius milis, a soldier who received such 
a collar as a reward, and wore it. not round 
the neck, but on the breast, like a decoration. 

TorqsM, Gen. (iWoA), to twist). A necklace, 
or armlet, or collar of gold or other wire spirally 
twisted. (See Armilla, Monele, &c.) 

TofM, Her. A crest wreath. (See Orle.) 

ToTM, It In Sculpture, the trunk regarded 
apart from the head and limbs. The celebrated 
Torso of Hercules, in the Vatican, by Apolloiiios, 
about 336 B.C., is said to have been the favourite 
inspiration of Michael Angelo. Another line 
torso is that known as the Farnese, in the Naples 
Museum, representing probably a seated figure 
of Bacchus. 

TortMD, Her. A red Roundlb (q.v.). 

ToitolM. Among the E^plians the tortoise 
was an emblem of darkness and of death. Fig. 
 29 is the remarkable device of Cosmo, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, with the motto, " Hasten 
slowly," L e. have caution with energy. 



Fig. 6gS. Toiuiic. Device of ibc Duke o( TuKuy. 

TortoiM-iMl is largely used for makh^ 
combs, and for veneering on cabinet-work. When 
it is softened with hot water, it receives impres- 
sions which become permanent if it is suddenly 
cooled. The plates used are those found on the 
back of the sea-turtle {cluhnt imbriaita). Five 
large plates are obtained from the middle of the 
carapace or upper buckler, and four large ones 
from the sides, called " blades," and twenty-five 
smaller plates from the edges, called "feet or 
noses." The belly shells are of a yellow colour, 
and are used for the purposes of horn, 

Toroi, R, Anything swelling like the strand 
of a rope. A bed covered with sheets or blan- 
kets (.tara/ia). 



Fig, «M. Tom. ntouldiTig. 

Tonit, Arch, A convex moulding used in 
architectural decoration (Fig. 659) at all perlodi 
and by all nations- 

Tonetiitona is a kind of black jasper, known 
as Lydiatt stoni, used for testing gold. This is 
done with iWifAi'fjf. needles lipped with metal in 
various states of alloy, and the streaks that they 
make on the touchstone determine the fineness 
of the gold- In Architecture, certain black 
marbles were anciently so called, from their 
supposed identity with the lapis Lydiits. 

longh, Turkish, A Turkish standard ; a 
horsi-tail attached to the upper part of a pike 
which ends in a crescent and ball. 

Tonialle, Fr, A small tower on a castle, with 
a winding staircase. 

Towan. (See Round Towers.) 

Tnb**, R. (lit. shaped like a Irabs or beam). 
A rich toga, eithei made entirely of purple 
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cloth or decorated with horizontal stripes of 
that colour. The purple toga was an attribute 
of the gods^ and afterwards of the emperors ; 
purple and white, or purple and saffron, of 
augurs ; purple and white, of royalty (kings). 

Trabs, R. A beam ; especi^ly a long beam 
supporting the joists of a ceilingf. 

!meery. In architecture or decorative work, 
geometrical ornament, such as is inserted on the 
upper parts of Gothic windows, in Alhambraic 
architecture, &c. 

Traoing-paper is made of tissue-paper soaked 
in oil or thin varnish. 

Trajan Column, in Rome, the work of 
Apollodorus, a.d. 114, is lo^ feet in diameter, 
and 127 feet high, made of 34 blocks of white 
marble— 23 in the shaft, 9 in the base, which is 
finely sculptured, and 2 in the capital and torus. 
The sculptures show about 2500 figures besides 
the horses, and represent the battles and si^es 
of the Dacian War. The column is a perfect 
handbook of the military costume of Rome and 
other countries of its period. (Consult the work 
of Alfonso G, Hispano^ published at Rome, 
1586, which contains 130 plates representing all 
the sculptures ; or the more modem work of 
Pietro Sanio Bartoli, which contains beautiful 
engravings of all the reliefs. ) A plaster cast of 
the column in two pieces is in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, with a handbook by J. H. 
Pollen on a desk near its base, with the aid of 
which it can be perfectly studied at leisure. 

Trama, Sp. The weft or woof; a kind of 
silk thread so called. 

Transenna, R. and Chr. A snare for birds. 
It consisted of a net stretched over a circular 
framework. In Christian archaeology, the name 
was given to a marble lattice placed in the cata- 
comb chapels to protect the relics. 

Transept, Arch. A transverse nave, passing 
in front of the choir, and crossing the longitudinal 
or central nave of a church. It is sometimes 
called the cross^ and each of its parts to the right 
and left of the nave are called cross-aisles, 

Tranaflnent, Her. Flowing through. 

Transition Periods of Architecture. Gene- 
rally speaking, all periods deserve this title, as 
the progressive change of the styles is continuous. 
Those with more precision so described are, in 
English Architecture, three : — from the Norman 
to the Early English ; and then to the Deco- 
rated; and thirdly to the Perpendicular, 
styles. 

Transmuted, Her. Counter-changed. 

Transom, Arch. The horizontal cross-bar in 
a window. 

Transposed, Her. Reversed. 

Transtmm, R. {trans, across). In a general 
sense a horizontal beam. In the plural, transtra, 
the cross-benches of a ship occupied by the 
rowers. , 



Trapeso, It. A weight for gold and silver ; 
the twentieth part of an ounce. 

Trapetnm, R. A mill for crushing olives. 

Trapesophomm, R. (rpav9(o-^6poi^. A richly- 
carved leg for sideboards or small tables ; some- 
times called Delphic A (q.v.). 

^rasformati of Milan. One of the Italian 
Academies who bore as a device a plane-tree, 
and the verse from Virgil, **et steriles platani 
malos gessere valentes, ** the barren planes have 
borne good fruit " (cut out of a wild olive-tree 
and grafted in). 

Travagliati. One of the Italian literary 
academies, whose device was a sieve {j/aglio) 
with the motto ** donee purum" (until clean). 

Traversed, Her. Facing to the sinister. 

Travertine, Travertino, It. A compact kind 
of Tufa stone, used in architecture; part of 
St. Peter's and the Colosseum of Rome are 
built of this stone. (See Tufa.) It is a stone 
of a white or yellowish tint, and was used by the 
ancient painters to give body to lakes. 

Trebnehet, Fr. Med. A mechanical contrive 
ance for projecting stones and darts ; a kind of 
enormous cross-bow or sling. 

Tredyl, O. E. (See Gryse.) 

Treflee, Her. (See Botonn^e.) 

Trefoil, Arch. An ornament 
of three foils peculiar to the 
Romano-Byzantine and pointed 
styles. This ornament occurs in 
bands or string-courses, and also 

Fig. 660. forms entablatured foliage. A 
Trefoil slipped, synonym for it is tierce/oil. In 
Heraldry, a leaf of three conjoined 
foils generally borne slipped, (Fig. 660.) 

TreUis. Open lattice-work. 

Trenehsrs (Fr. tranchoirs). Originally thick 
slices of bread on which the meat was served, 
instead of plates ; 13th century. 

Trental. O. E. Chr. for Trigintale. Thirty 
masses for the dead. 

Treason, Fr. A net for the hair, worn by 
ladles in the Middle Ages. (See Calantica. ) 

Treasure, Her. A variety of the Orlb, 
generally set round with fleurs-de^lys. A strik* 
ing example is to be seen in the Royal Shield 
of Scotland, now displayed in the second quarter 
of the Royal Arras, blazoned as — Or, within a 
double Tressure flory ; counter/lory , a lion ram- 
pant guardant, 

Trevat. A weaver's cutting instrument for 
severing the pile-threads of velvet. 

Triangle, Chr. An equilateral triangle is a 
symbol of the Holy Trinity, and therefore the 
motive, only second in frequency and importance 
to the Cross, of the construction and decoration 
of Christian churches. 

Triangle. A musical instrument of early 
occurrence, producing sound by the striking of a 
metal triangle with a metal rod. 
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Triblet A goldsmith's tool used in making 

Tilbon«tar. An instrument for estimating 
(he friction of diflferent metals. 

Tribon, Gr. anit R. (TfifSw). Lileially, 
worn threadbare ; and Ihence a coarse and com- 
mon sort of mantle worn by the SpartanE or 
by Romans who affected Spartan manners. 

Tribola or TribnlDD^ R. {Itrs, to tub). An 
apparatus for threshing corn ; consi^ling of a 
heavy platfonn aimed with iron teeth or sharp 

Tribnlni, R. [jpi-BaXat, three-pointed). A 

CALTllAP{q.V.). 

Tribnnal, R. A raised platform for the 
cunile chairs of the magistrates in the Basilica. 

Tribune, R. and Chr. The semicircular 
recess in a Latin basilica in which the chief 
magistrate had his raised seal and administered 
justice. In Christian archaeology, a gallery in 
a church ; the frifarium and the organ-loft 
are tribunes. In Italiaui Iribttna, a picture, 
gallery. 

Tiiearion, Chr. (rfilr, thrice ; xiput, a bom). 
A candlestick with three branches, symbolizing 
the HolyTrinity. (See DlCKRlON.) 

Triebd, Her. Sketched with pen and ink in 
outline. 

TriclMnm, Or. R. and Chr. [rft-tAlrat). A 
set of three dining-couches arranged round a 
table, and thence the dining-room itself^ 
especially the summer dinirig-room. In Chris- 
tian archaeology the (ruJim'um was an apartment 
attached to i Christian basilica, in which pilgrims 
were entertained. 

Tiiaoloi. The French national standard — 
red, white, and blue— introduced at the period 
of the revolution of 1789. 

THeomoi, Gi. and R. A Bong for the thud 

course of a banquet (ib/ut) at the festivals of 

Bacchus. The eemiu was peculiar lo the first, 

and the tefracemos to the lounh course. 

TriMt, Fr. (i) Silk net (3) A knitted 

"' ii fabric 

Trident, R. A three- 
pronged fork, the attribute 
of Neptune, used (1) for 
spearing lish ; (z) by the 
class d' gladiators called 
Rbtiarii ; (3) as a goad for 
horses and cattle. 

Tilau, R. A small 
copper coin current among 
the Romans ; It was worth 
the third of an as, or about 
one bnhing. It bore on 
the obverse a ^ip'f prow or a horse's head, 
and fbnr balls indicating four ounces {attcia), 

TriatMidet, Gr. (Tpi-trqfltti). Festivals of 
Bacchus, held in Bceotia every third year. 
Trifwliiiii, Chr. A gallei; over the side 
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rch, open 
of three arches llrti/irra) 

Trifa, R, A car drawn by three horses yoked 
either abreast or with one io front 

Triguloill, R. A field for the exercise of 
triga and other chariots. 

Trlglyph, Arch. (t^tXu^m). An ornament 
consisting of three flulings or upright groovings 
separating the metopes in a Doric frieze. (Fig. 

Trigonalia, R. Three-cornered "catch-ball ;" 
a subject on frescoes. 




Fig. 663 



Trig Mim», Gr. and R. [rplywnt). (i) A mosaic 
of triangular pieces of marble, glass, terra- 
cotta, or other material [salUia). Fig. 661 
is From a pavement at the entrance of a house at 
Pompeii. (3) A musical stringed instrument ; 
a triangular lyre, probably derived from £gypt. 

Trlirth, Celt iTpi-Kttn). A Celtic monu- 
menl of three stones forming a kind of door. 

Tiillx, R. In weaving, triple thread. (Com- 
pare BiLlX.) 

Mlobato, Arch. Presenting three foils. 

mnudia, R. A basket or vessel mode lo 
contain three modii {tres madit). 

Trinitr, Chr. For a detailed account of the 
pnvressive series of representations in Art of the 
Hory Trinity, consult Fairkolt's Dktienary, 
Duinn'i Icenograpkii Chritiinm, &c. 

Tiiotwlum, Gr. A Greek silver coin of the 

value of three obolL It was the established fee 

payable to an Athenian 

dikail for the bearing of a 

TripctU. A Gallic term 
signiTyii^ a three - le^ed 
ttool. 

Tripod (Gr. Tp(-*avi). A 
vessel or table on three 
feet ; esp. the slab at Delphi 
upon which the priestess of 
Apollo sat. (See Dblphica, 
Cortina.) 
r « -v-^ TriPPW. Her. In easy 
Fig. 66j. Tnpod. motion, as a stag. 

Triptych (Tpt.irrux"!, three-Wd). A form 

of picture, generally for ecclesiastical purposes, 

in three panels ; a centre, and two hanging doors 

worked on both sides. (Fig. 664.) 

Tripndlnv, R, The noise made by the grain 
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Fig. £64. Triptych CMned 

ai it fell from lh« braks of the ucred chickens 
on (o the ground 1 it was looked upon by the 
priest as a uvourable omen ; another name for 
It was lerripainum (striking the earth). (See 

AUSPICIUM.) 

TriquBtTS, Arch. A symmetrical interlaced 
onuunent of early northern monumenta. An 
endless line forming three arcs symmetrically 
interlaced will descrbe the figure. 

TriTBms, R. (frw, and remia, oar). A 
galley with three banks of rowcn. 

Triaomn*, Chr. {t(iJ.«,/ui.). A triple sarco- 
phagus. {Cf. BisoMUS.) 

Tiiipattni, R. (rpi-inran-oi, drawn three- 
fold). A block for raising weiebti ; of 
three pullies {orbKuli], set in a sinele block 
(trxi&a). 

TrlMn. A sea-mons(er ; generally represented 
as blowing a shell (mnnj), and witK a body 
above the waist like that of a man, and below 
like a dolphin. 

TtinmpliBl Arab. A monumental structure, 
nsually a portico with one or more arches, 
erected across a public road for a Iriumphal pro- 
ctwion lo pass under. 

Trlnmphalia, R. Insignia conferred npon a 
general on the occasion of a triumph ; consisting 
of a richly embroidered toga and tunic, a sceptre, 
a chaplet of laurel leaves with a crown of gold, 
iijid a chariiil. 

Trinmphalii (Via), R. The road traversed 
by a triumph. 

Trlomphna, Trininph, R. The pageant of 
the entry of a victorious general into Rome 

ItiTat, Her. A circular or triangular 



in hory with open dwn. 

frame with three feet, borae by the family of 
Tryvell. 

TrlTlnm, R. (tra, and via, a way). A 
place where three roads meet. 

TrMhilni, Arch. A concave moulding in 
classic architecture. (See Scotia.) 

TraehlM, R. (rpoxiA/a). A machine for 
raising weights, very similar to the Trispastos. 

Troelina (r/wxlt, a wheel). A hoop repre* 
sented on ancient gems as driven by luked boys 
with a crooked stick, precisely in the existing 
school fashion. It was of t>roiue, often with 
rin^ attached. 

nomboBS. A lai^ trumpet with an arrange- 
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ment ofslitUng tnbe* for modulatiog the tones 
by vliich every gradation of sound within iti 
compass can be exactly produced, 

Trophy, Gr. (rpiwaiar). A monnment of 
victory {rpmrf). Fig. 665 represents > trophy of 
Gallic apoila. irom > bas-relief on the triumphal 
arch at GiBnge, 

TntMila, Scotch. A warm covering for (he 
head, neck, and breast, worn by travellers. 

Tnia, dim, TrolU, R. 
(l) A Uise flat ladle or 
spoon perforated with holes 
and used for skimming 
liquids when boiling, (a) 
A Itind of drin!ting-cup. (3) 
portable braiier 




earthenware vessel mr- 

(tij. 
666) for carrying hot coda 



foiated with holes (Fi 



Said of birds of 



Tig. «6. TniUa. about. 

TnlliHado, R. A coating of plaster or 
cement laid on by the trowel (trulii). 
InuiMii, Fr. A pier looking-glass. 

Tmmpst, Her-. The Roman 
Itiia I a long straight tube ex- 
panded at its extremity. 

TnD««t*d. With the top cut 
offpaiallel to the base. 

n«iu>lnki. The side supports 
on which a cannon rests on its 

Tmu, Arch. The system of 
timbers mutually supporting each 
other and the roof. 

Trnited, Her. Said of birds, 
with closed wings. 

TntMlng, Her. 

Tnunnel' P™?' devouring. 

^  Tnb*, R. A straight bronze 

trumpet with a small mouthpiece at one end, 
the other being wide and bell-shaped. (Cf. 

CORNU.) 

Tnbiltutrum, Qnlsqnatnu, R. Festivals held 
at Rome twice a year, for the purification of 
trumpets (luia). 

TnbU. Assyrian dninu, with skin at the 
top only. 

nok, O. E. A short sword or dagger, worn 
in the i6th and 171b centuries by all ^ises. 

Tnoket, O. E. (It txcata). A flourish on a 
trumpet. 

TodaiM, Sp. A wide cloak. 

TodaiArBD, Arch. An arch of four centres, 
flat for its span ; having two of its centres in or 
near (he spring, and the other 
[Xiciman ) 

Tndor nower, Arch. An ornament 
to Elizabethan buildings. A flat flower, or leaf, 
as a crest or finish on cornices, &c. 

Todor Bow, formed by Ihe union of the 



o far below it 



white and red roMt of York and Lancaster ; is 
described in heraldry as a white rose charged 
upon a red one. (See Fig. 395.) 

Tndor «tyla. Arch. The s^le which pre. 
vailed under the Tudor dynasty. The term Is 
loosely applied to various periods. (See Per- 

TvfiL A porous variety of limestone depo- 
sited by calcarcotu water. It hardens on ex* 
Ksure to the air ; and was much used by the 
>mans for facing buildings, and generally, on 
account of its lightness, for vaulting. (See 
Travbktink.) 

Tngirinm, R. (i^, to cover). A thatched 
roof, and thence, a peasant's hut. 

Tnllp-tree. The wood of this tree is smSoth 
and fine-grained, very easily wrought, and not 
liable to split It is lai^ly used in carving and 
ornamental work, and for panels in coach 
building. 

Tnlli, A plain silk lace, blonde or net. 

Tninblen. The drinking-glasses so called 
take their name from their origirul shape, 
rounded at the bottom, so tliat ihey InmNtd over 
unless they were very carefully set down. Simi- 
lar goblets are still made of wood in Germany ; 
often with the inscription — 

" Trink* micti ui, und lef* mich nwdo' ; 
Sleki' ich auf| io fBU' nuclk wifider." 






n of a Tumului 



Sepulchral 



Tnmalu {lumee, to swell). 

mounds of ancient and prehistoric 

The illustrations, figs. 668 and 669, show the 
plan and section of a Gallic tumulus opened a* 
Tontenay le Maimion. 
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u HoboTwlni. (See Cbnotaprium.) 
Tvnbridg* Wata, Inlaid work of Toriously- 
coloured woods made at Tnnbridge WeUs in 
Kent. 



Turqitollh A valuable blue gem for oma- 
tnental purposes. (S.) Fossil ivory impregnated 
with copper. {/^, ) 

TnmU, Arch. (Fr. laurrtit, a nnall tower). 
Towers of gnM height in proportion to Ihdr dia- 
meter, and Urge pinnacles, ore called turrets ; 
these often contain staircases, and are sometimes 
crowned with small spires, l-arge towen often 
have turrets at (heir comets. 

Tnirionla, R. (dimin. of turris). A small 
tower ; also, a dice-trax in the form of a tower. 



; the prindpal 



?!(. 669. a 



Tuiea, Gr. and R. J 

Srment worn both by m 
: Greeks and Romans. It was a kind t? 
woollen shirt confined ronnd the neck and the 
waist ; it came down as far as the knee ; it 
had short sleeves which only covered the upper 
part of the arm. Tunics were classed as follows : 
the exemis, the efiomls, the chiton, the maHuata 
at matmleala, the talarii, the muliririj, the 
iittiriir or intima, the rata, the anguslUlavia, 
the laliilavia, the patagiala, (he folmata, the 
astma, and thtfiiela. t,B(iic.) (Fig. 670.) 
Tnnioatiu, Gr. and R. Wearing a tunic 
Tnnlala, Chr. (Lat. subtile). tV vestment 
of the sub-deacon ; it resembled the dalmattc, 
but had tight sleeves. 

Torbo, R. {Gr. fl^wScO- A chUd's whipping- 
top; the whorl of a spindle. 
TuHmlna. (See Thukiblk.) 
TuTienmiLi, (See TuuKiCRBMUS.) 
Turkey Gaipati are made entirely of vrool, 
the loops being liu^r than those of Brussels 
carpeting, and always cut ; the cutting of the 
yam gives the surface the appearance of velvet. 
TiiTkar-itlt«li {point dt Turqidi). A kind 
of carpet made at (he Savonnerie, established 

Tnrma, R. A squadron of legionary cavalry; 
it consisted of thirty-two men commanded by a 
decurion, and led under a mxiUum. 

TtiznbnU'i Bins. A light and delicate variety . 



of Prussian Hue, 



Fig. 670. Tunica muliebris, taJMrir, 
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to which the Greeks applied the term of fiyrgm 
{riffot). 7'urTicula hu a synonym Feitillus 
(q.v.). 

TurigBT, K. Bearing a tower ; the tenn 
applies both to an elephant and a ship of war 
when thus anned. 

Tarril, Tower. In a general sense, any 
building or collection ol buildings either 
lofty in themselves or buill upon an elevation, 
and thence, fortifications, such as a tower of de- 
fence, the lower of a city gate or a castle, a 
Donjon (q.v.). 

Ttti or Thui, R. Frankincense, imported 
from Ambia and used in great quantities by the 
andents either for religious ceiemonies or to 
perfume their apartments. 

ToMiMi Ordar of ArthltMtnr*. The sim- 
plest of the live Orders of classical architec- 
ture, having no ornament whatever ; unknown 
to the Greeks; a varie^ of Rohan-Doric 
(q.v.). The tslunin is about seven diameters 
hieh, including the base and capital. The bait 
is naif a diameter in height ; the eapUal is of 
equal height, having a square abatus, with a 
small projecting fillet on the upper edge — under 
the abacus is an ovolo and a fiUet with neck 
below ; the shaft is never fluted ; the tnlablatun 
b quite plain, having neither iraUults nor 
modiHimu 1 \!titfrif%t also is quite plain. 

Tnuai or Toothing-itonM, in building, are 
projecting stones for joining other buiMiogs 

Tntalfttu, R. Hai'ing the hair arranged in 
the form of a cone, or wearing the sacerdotal cap 
called lululus, and thence a priest who usually 
wore the TUTULUS (q.v.). 

Tntnlni or Apes, R. (i) A flamen's cap ; it 
was conical and almost pointed. (3) A nKxIe of 
arranging the hair on the crown of the head in 



An example 

TwiU. A Itiiid of ribbed cloth. 

Trmpanlum, R. {rviairav). A pearl shaped 
like a keltle-dnim, namely, with one surface 
flat and the other round. 

Tjmpuitni, R. (ri/iiroMe). ( t) A tambourine, 
like that of modem limes : a piece of stiff parch* 
ment stretched over a hoop wiih bells, (z) 
A drum-shaped wheel ; tympanum dmlatum, 
a cc^iged wheel. (3) In architecture, the flat 



Fig, «;!. Trmptinum, Komuo-ByuDting. 

surface, whether triangular or round, marked 
out by the mouldings of a pedlmenL Pig. 671 
shows a tympanum of the Roman o-Bycantine 
period. (For Tbiahgolar Pediment, see 
Figj6.) 

lynet, Scotch, (i) Branches of a stag's 
antlers. (2) Teeth of a harrow. 

TyiiAU PuTpla. An ancient dye of a brilliant 
colour, obtained from shells of the murex and 



u. 



C The letter repeated so as to mark the 
feathering upon tails of birds, is a peculiarity of 
Sicilian silks. 

Tlda, R. A sock made of goal-skin, or felt. 

Visa, R. A measure of length, subdivision 
of the foot measure. 

ITltmuailnt or Laplt Lanll {atmrrum tram- 
marinuin), A beautiful blue pigment obtainad 
from lazulite, highly esteemed by early painters. 
In consequence of the costliness of this pigment 
its use in a picture was regulated by special con. 
tract, and it was either supplied or paid for by 
the person who ordered the picture. Lei; has 



recorded thai he paid (or his as much as 4/. tor. 
the ounce. The pigment is now artificially 
compounded. (Cf. Gviuet's U.) 

rinMta, ITmbrMttlnm, R. (umim, shade). 
An umbrella, made to open and shut like those 
of modem limes. It is reprcsenled on vaies 
held by a female slave over the head of her mis- 
tress. (See also Umbskllas.) 

Umb^. A massive mmetal pigment used by 
palmers as a brown colour, and to make varnish 
dry quickly. Xaw umber is of an olive brown, 
which becomes much redder when burnt. (See 
OCUBES.) 
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UublUd, R. Qit. n<nWi), were the onu> 
menial bosses which projected from each end 
of Ihe staff round which a volume of pap3Tus 

or parchment (liier) was rolled. They were 
also called rermm, and gemina frontti. (See 

LlBBR.) 

Umbo (Gr. jfifoXiii). (i) The boss of a 
shield, often sharp and projecling so as to form 
an offensive ueapon in itself. (3) A bunch 
formed by the folds of the toga tacked in to the 
belt across the chesl. 

UmbrsB.R. Theshadesof the deputed; repre- 
sented in the forms in which thej abandoned 
life. Those killed in battle, mutWUed, Sec 

DmbrellM. Anglo-Saxon manuscripts some- 
times represent a seivanl holding an umbrella 
over the head of his master. In the sculptures 
of ancient EcvPT and ASSYRIA they are repre- 
sented bonie by the attendants on a kine. The 
Greek and Roman ladies used parasols in all 
respects resembling those of modem times. In 
the Panathenaic procession the daughters of 
foreign settlers in Athens had to cany para- 
sols over the heads of the Athenian maidens 
taking part in the procession. They we 
siiluted later on by broad hats, the Roman 
Petasus and the Greek Tholia. In the 
Siamese empire an umbrella is the emblem of 
the royal dignity. 

TTmbnn, iTm- 
biU. In medie- 
val armour, a 

gnard to the eyes. 
Qmbrll. (See 



with which the corpsei of gUdiatorj were 
dragged out of the arena ; 01 those of criminals 
from the caraifidna where they were executed. 
(3) The fluke of an anchor, &c 

Undar-troft, Arch. A subterranean dumlier. 



Fig, 67.. Umbri 



The >. 



( otii 



ce). 

suremeat. The 
twelfth part of any- 
thing. In cur- 
rency, a copper 
coin ; the twelfth 
part of an As. 
L the obverse and 



lis value was eipressed ( 

reverse by em ball ; in lineal measuremem, 
the twelfth of a foot, whence our tncii in 
square measure, the twelfth of a Jugenim ; of 
liquids, the twelfth of a lexlariui; in wei^t, 
the twelfth of a pound (.libra). 

TTnoial Letteri. When writing on papyras 
or vellum became common, many of the straight 
lines of the capitals, in that kind of writing, 
gradually acquired a atrutd form. From Ihe 
Bth to the 8th, ot even loth century, these 
uncials, or partly rounded capitals, prevail in 
illuminaled MSS. (See abo Minuscule, 
Semi-vncials.) 

Oneu, R. (Ktk")- a hook such as (i) that 
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it bftd one honi on i» head. It w«s believed to I 
live solitary in (he woods, and could onlj be ' 
caught by a maiden. The pniperty of detecting 1 
poiMin was attributed toils horn, and Hentzner, I 
who visited England in 159S, lays : — 

" Wt wen ibown u Windur itw ham of u Ulncom, 
oTKbowaihKpiuuaiHlabiilriiilciisUi, valued ai abate 



Ctmfta Ro)aia 






uoled by Mu. Buiy PallUer," 






In allusion to tbis pioperty, Alviano, the 
champion of tbc Orsini family, adopted as his 
device a unicorn at a fountain surrounded by 
, snakes, toads, and other reptiles, and stliring up 
the water with its boro before he diinks, with 
the motto, " I expel poisons." 

Unign Oloth*. Fabrics of wool with wefts 
of cotton. 




of Great Britain 
— exhibiting the 
Union oT the 
crosses of St. 
Geoi^e and St. 
Andrew combined 
— first displayed in 



noffs 



The 
flag as it is now 
used, dates from 
the beginning of 
this century. It 

shield, charged in 
pretence upon the 
Fii. 67s. PreieDt Unioa Jack. escutcheon of the 
Duke of Weliing- 

ITpapltluL, Hind. The pedesuj of the Hindoo 
orders, which included, besides the pedestal 
properly so called, the base (athalhamci^, the 
pillar or shaft (ilamfni) which was either square 
or polygonal and only rounded at the upper part 
near tbe capital or cushion which took its place, 
and lastly the entablature [frailura). 

DrBH»,Egyp. A transcrijiiion of the Egyptian 
word irS or the asp hajt, a kind of serpent 
called by the Greeks baiilrcon (AsiriAiiirlv), The 
uraus as an emblem of the sovereign power 
forms the distinctive oniaraent in the head- 
dress of tbe Egyptian kings. 

nrbino Ware, made at Urbino, under the 
patronage of its Duke. " A city," says Jacque- 
mart, " which bos supplied potters and painters 
to the greater part of the workshops of Italy ; 
.which has ttat ceramic colonies to Flaudeis and 
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Fig. 677 represents a fiincml urn of Indian pot- 
tety, of very ancient date. The electoral um, 
from which lots were drawn at the comitia 
to decide the order of voting, was of an oval 
form and had a narrow neck to prevent the 
possibility of more than one number being drawn 
out at a time. Anumisalwaysintroducedasan 
appropriate emblem of the river-gods. The 
uma was a measure of capacity containing 
eight cimgH or h&lf an AMPHORA. 

nnurlvia, R. A square table or hollow 
slab on which urna or eanhenwaie vessels were 

UiCrina, Vitrlnwii, R. {uro, to bum). A 
public place for burning the bodies of the dead, 
in contradistinctioD to BusTliM, a private place 
of cremation, situated within the sepulchral 
enclosure. It was in the public ustrina that the 
bodies of people of moderate means as well as 
the poor were bomed. 



for holding wine or other liquids. Uttr unctus 
was a goat -skin inflated with air and thoroughly 
greased on the outside. The peasants of Greece 
were fond of dancing and leaping upon these 
wine-skins, which it was extreme^ difficult to 
do without frequent falls. This was a very 
popular rustic game, and formed a principal 
feature of the second day of the festival of 
Bacchus, called by the Greeks A s^olia('ACKAKia), 
luthi being the Greek equivalent of ti/cr. 

Va BogM, R. A voting formula affirmative 
of the proposition in detete, wrillep on the 
ticket in the abbreviated form V. R. ioTtiHrogas 
(asyou propose). 

OtrieulMfini, R. (from uirr). A perfonner 
on the bag- pipe. 

TTtcianla*. Diminutive of Uter (q.v.). 



V. 



u Vanneria jbr Banneria, 



Tmwt*, R. (mk^o, a cow). An enclosure 
in which cattle were kept. 
Taoonl, Hind. Hindoo genii which figure in 

thecelestiai hierarchy immediately after Brahma. 
They are eight in number, and each of them pro- 
tects one of the eight regions of the world : 
Paoulestia is the guardian of the North or 
mineral wealth ; Ima, god of the dead and the 
infernal regions, is the guardian of the South ; 
Indra, god of the ether and the day, the guanlian 
of the East ; Pratcheta, god of waters and the 
ocean, the guardian of the West ; Icania, who 
is looked upon as an incarnation of Siva, is the 
guardian of the North-East; Pavana, king of 
the winds, the guardian of the North-Wesl ; 
Agni or Pacava, the god of lire, is the guardian 
of the South-EasI ; and Nirouti, the prince 
of the evil genii, is the euardian of the South- 
West. {Boie.) 

Tagiu, R. The scabbard of a sword, made 
of wood or leather, and generally ornamented 
with plates and bosses of metaL (See Fig. 44.) 

Vaili (from Volt, farewell 1). Fees to servants 
from parting guests. 

V»&. The fur of the squirrel, much worn in 
state costumes of the 14th century. In Heraldry 
— Kine of the furs — represented as a series of 
small shields placed close together, allemalely 
blue and white. 

Valantw. Drapery hangings for furniture, 
cornices, &c. ; hence — 
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TaIumU Patttrj. 

this the most ancient 
ceramic fabrication in Spain,^ carried back by 
tradition to tbe Kaman domination. On the 
conquest of Spain from the Moots the Saracen 
potters of Valencia were protected by special 
charter. Fig, 67SiH an illustration, of tbegilded 
ware for whidi Valencia ii famoni. 



TalvM, R. (Gr, rorfi). Folding doors or 
shatters ; synonym of FORES. 

TambraM (Ft. 
amait bras'). Tbe 
ancient bracki. 

ing of the lower 
arm, from the 
elbow to the 
wrist. Originally 
it covered only 
the out^de 



Fig. 679. Valcndemic 



The date of the introduction 
of the manufacture of this lace is unknown, 
although it enisted before the time of Louis 
XIV., under whose reign it flourished and 
reached its climax between 172; and lySo. 
Valenciennes lace is made entirely on the 

Eillow, of ^mple combinations, with one 
ind of thread for the pattern and for the 
ground. (See engraving.) No lace is so ei- 
peasive lo make h'om the number of bobbins 
required. The tlax used ii of the finest qualily, 
so fine that the lace-makers worked in under- 
ground cellars to keep their work from the air, 
and scarcely completed an inch and half of tace 
in s day. 

Tklwidar Clay. A kind of potter's clay from 
Nassau. {Siminonds.'\ 

TalBt, O, E. (Med. Lat. i/bjWi), Sons of 
the nobility and of knights bore this title, until 
they acquired the military belt. {Mryriik.) 

T«ll« Cypn. A silk mourning crape, called 
also Bologna crape. 

Tallnm, Cr. and R. (vallut, a stake). A 
palisade made witli strong branches of trees, 
which was placed on the lop of the embankment 
(agStr) surrounding a camp. 



but 



the I 
afterwards 
made like a 

(C f. R « R E- 

Vunp. Upper 

leath ers for shoes. 

In Russia and 

Fig. 6S0. Viffibmce. "«! ?»« 'Jiey 

broklered. 
Vunpli*. A monster of mediaeval icono- 
graphy. A welt-known example is the one 

I. A gnard ol 
Tan (from Fr. avani). Of an aimy, (he 

TandykA-browB, A pigment of a fine, deep, 
semi- transparent brown colour obtained from 
peat. 

Tan*, or Fmm, O. E. (from the German 
Fahitt, abanner). (i) A broad flag to be car- 
ried by a knight in a tournament. (/Hryrict, i. 
155.) Hence (3) a weathercock, in Medisval 
buildings generally in the form of a heraldic 
banner supported by a figure. (See Fane.) 

TanUhing Point. In perspective. (See 
Point OF Sioht.) 

Taim«ri«, Fr. Basket-work. 

Tannu, R. A winnowing-van ; i.e. a broad 
fiat basket used for winnowing the chaff from 
the corn. It was among the agricultural symbols 
borne in the processions of Ceres. A sculpture 
in the British Museum represents the infant 
Bacchus riding in such a basket in the hands 
of a pair of dancing bacchantes. 

TuitbrKM. (See Vambrace.) 

Taqnaro, Sp. A jacket worn by women and 
children. 

Tkrdingkla, O. E. Tbt/artAinga/t 01 
petticoat of Elizabeth's reign, fig. 681. 
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TuBUhM are mftde hf dieolving raitu or 

'um-resios in alcohol, ether, &c., 90 that M the 
(piiit evaporates the vamuh drie» down into a 



Fig. 681. Faithingale, temp. Elinbelh. 

transparent film ; vamisheE are i»Ioured with 
aloes, annotto, cochineal, dragon's blood, gam- 
boge, indigo, red launders, saffron, or turmeric. 
AmbiT varnish is hardest and most duiable in 
colour, but dries very slowly. Anvni vamitk 
dries quickly, but is liable to crack, and 
deepens in colour with exposure to the air. 
Cofal ranks next to aruber in duiabilily, 
and the varnish becomes lighter by expo- 
sure ; the best copal varnishes are slow in 
drying unless mixed with anim^. Mastic is a 
favourite spirit varnish ui>ed as a picture varnish 
and for delicate works of a pale colour. Daiiiar 
mixed with mastic makes an appropriate varnish 
for maps and similar work. The qualities to be 
sought in varnishes for a painting arc that they 
should resist damp, exclude air, and not injure 
the colour. (See also Italian varnish, 

STKASBURC TtJRPENTlNE, &C.) 

Tm, R. a vase. Any kind of vessel, e. g. 
Vasa Corinthia, Vasa Deliaca, Vasa Samia, 
Murrhina, &c. The manufacture and orna- 
mentation of vases was one of the most impor- 
tant branches of Qassical Art lllusttatioiu of 
vases Bie found in this work aoder : 



Ecuelle . 



Oinochoc 
ViOeniii 
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TiUllnn. (See Bai-illum.) 

Tannt>brM«, O. E., orWun-brMa. Armour 
for the body. 

ThUi, R. {veho, to carry). A bar of wood 
or iron used as a lever, crow-bar, capstan bar, or 
pole for caning burdens on the back ; the 
norkman who made use of a vectij was called 



T»dM (from Sanskrit vid, to know). Hind. 
Four collections of sacred books said to have 
been collated about 3000 B.C. from earlier docu- 
ments. They are the Rigvkda, a collection of 
hymns and prayers ; the Yajurveoa, liturgi- 
cal and ceremonial ordinances ; Sahaveda. 
lyrical pieces ; and Atharvavsda, chiefly in- 
cantations. Besides ihe above, each Veda con- 
tains fragmentary writings called Sambula, and 
dermatic treatises 'called Brahmana) and cer- 
tain Commentaries, called Upavedas, Vtdanmj, 
and Ufangat are regarded as forming a fifth 
Veda. The above form the sacred bo^ts of the 
Hindoo religion. 

TtgaUMa Blu Black. (See Blur Black.) 

Ttgatabl* Ivory. Nuts of a South Americrn 
palm {PhyttIephaima£rixarpa)nsemh'aD^i\OTy, 
and much used for ornamental carving. 

Vtliiele* or Xedlnmi. The liquid fn which 
pigments are applied. Id fresco and water- 
colour painting gum-water is used ; in diilrmper 
painliitg, size ; in nl painting, the fixed oils of 
linseed, nut, and poppy. In eacaustie wax is 
used. (See also Medium, CopaL, Itauan 

VARNISH, MeGVLP, &C.) 

Telaman and VeUmsntnm, R. tvelun, a veil). 
A veil worn by women, concealing the whole 
person. (See Flammeum.) 

Valarlom, R. (vdum, a covering). An awn- 
ing stretched over a theatre ; usually of woollen 
clorh, but sometimes of more costly materials. 

Telalnift, It. A mode of glazing, adopted by 
the early Italian painters, by whidi the colour 
was rubbed, on by all the fingers or the flat of 
the hand, so as to fill the interstices left b^ the 
brush, and cover the entire surface of the picture 
thinly and evenly. {Fairkelt.) 

Tulatn*, R. {vclo, to cover). Veiled orwear- 
ing flowing garments ; having the forehead en- 
circled with a garland. MiliUt vtlati were 
supernumerary soldiers who filled the places of 
those who were killed or disabled. 

TalitM, R. A body of light -armed infantry 
not forming part of the legion, who skirmished 
in small companies. 
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Tdlnu. Fine [Mjc^ment from the skins of 
calves ; any parchment binding is bj librarians 
technically desciibcd a* veltum. It is a beaulifal 
snbititule for paper, for luiurious printing of 
bocAta foi picsentation, &.c, and was much used 
by mediaeval aitistl for punting and illumi- 

tXiw (Fr. Velvet). A kind of velvet or 
pinlh for faniitare, caqwts, &Cq manuractured 
In Pmsua, partly of linen, and pully of double 
cotton waips with moliair yam weft. (AVh- 
mondi CvmMtnial Ditt.) 

Telanit d'DtTMht. A woollen velvet, for 
tamstry, &c, made in the Netherlands. 

TalouM, Fr. Velvet lace. 

Vflun, R. (i) A general term for any kind 
of sail, esp. the square main-sail of a ship in con< 
tradistinction to the other sails, (z) The cur- 
tain or drop-scene of a theatre. (3) The curtain 
or hanging put up as a covering in ^nt of a 
door. (4) A synonym for Velarium. 



Fi(. (II2. Vcncliin poinl In rdief, EaglUIi raad«. 



Talnra (Fr. vdouri). Velvet. {Shahtsfmre.) 

Talvat (Hal. vdbtto 1 hury or shaggy, like an 
animal's skin) was introducol into England in 
the 13th century. yi/zKt upon vtlvtt is that 
where the pattern shows itself in a double pill, 
one pile higher than the other. " Ptirihed" 
velvet was velvet nused in a network pattern. 

TilTtt Talntins. The art of painting on fine 
velvet. 

VelntMU. A kind of FnsTiAK. 

Tnabnlvm, R. {vtmr, tohunt). A htinting- 
apeai, a strong staff with abroad lozenge-shaped 

ToiatlnLM. Hunting scenea and sports In 
the arena in which wild beasts were introduced 
lighting with each other and with men, a com- 
mon subject of representation on bas-reliefs on 

TtDMring is the art of covering wooden 
objects with a thin slice of ornamental wood, so 
as to give the whole the false appearance of 
being made of the superior wood. It is distinct 
from Marquhtry or Tnuiid-wosk (q.v.). 

Tanafloinm, R. The crime of poisoning 1 an 
accusation abused by the ancient Romans almoBt 
as thai of witchcraft was in the middle ages. 

TtnatiaiL BUndl are those made of latlu strung 
together. 

Tenetian Olialk. A white talc used for mark- 
ingcloth, &C. 

vanetiiui Door. A door lighted by panes of 
glass on each side. 

V*B«tUtl Point. The engraving represents 
an exquisite specimen of Venetian point lace in 
relief shown at the International Exhibition, 
1S74. among other wonderful reproductions c^ 
ancient needle- made lace. (For method of 
working, sec Nerdli Point.) 

Vuotian ForwUin. (See ECUELLR.) 

Venetiui Bad or >«irlftt Oahro. A burnt 
ochre, used as a pigment in oil and water 
colours. Its colour is red, alloyed with blue 

Taaetlan Wlndov. A window wilh three 
separate lights. 
Vanaw (Fi. vmu). A bout at a fencing- 

T«nle«, D<^ of. The illustntion represents 
the slate costume of the Doge of Venice, wear- 
ing the traditional cap of liberty, the ermine, 
and richly-embroidered robes of his office. 

Tenies Turpentine. A product of the larch, 
used for varnishing pictures. It is liable (o 

Vanlea Thito. (See Carbonate of Lead, 

Vrataiie or Avontall. A movable front to a 
helmet, through which the wearer breathed : — 
" quS veotus hauritur." 

" L'etcu au cd. U n 



{.Rh, 
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Tsatnla, R. {vmlfr, the belly). A girdle 
of peculiar shape, fastcDcd round the loins over 
the atidomen. 

Vent*, Scotch. Chimneys. 

Ventorinft, Sp. A precious stone, of a yel> 
lowish-brown colour. Hence; — 

Toatniina. A powder of gold used to sprinkle 
over japanned surfaces. 

V«rBuTiim,R.(lit.aholy(or dedicated) Spring). 
The dedication to sacrifice of all that is bom 
in a certain year, in the months al March and 
April, was a common practice of the early 
Italian nations, especially of the Sabines, In 
(be most ancient times actual infanticide was a 



Fig. «j. Venice, Doge of. in 



part of this offeting; but in later. years the 

Kctice was modified as regarded diildreo, 
e/ were brought up, tinder a tow of dedica. 
tion, to the age of twenty-one, and then with 
veiled faces expelled across the frontiers. Many 
colonies resulted From (his practice. 

T«ra loon, Chr. The true image impressed 
upon the SuDAMUU (q.v.) of St. Veronica. In 
St. Peter's at Rome, in a chapel dedicated to that 
saint, a painting on linen is shown as the verita- 
ble Daphio of St. Veronica ; and a hne mosaio 
over the altar, after a design by Andrea Sacchi, 
represents the incident. (See Stole.) 

VMondah. An open portico to a house. In 
the tropical countries the open verandah is the 
principal apartment of a hou<e, and Society 
appear to the passers-by, in their illuminated 
verandahs, like the actors on the stage of a 
theatre. 

VerbenB, R. Sacred herbs torn up by the 
roots from the enclosure of the Capitoline bill ; 
which the Roman fctiala or omba^adors always 
carried in their hands on foreign embassies. 
(Compare Vindici.«.) 

"Wb«i an injury had been mclved from  hn\ra 






l/h^hJlt 



TartMT, R. In -a general sense, any kind of 
leather thong ; as, for instance, the thong of a 
sling, the thong of a whip for driving horses or 
scourging slaves, &c 

T«td* Autleo, A green mottled serpentine 
marble, used by ancient sculptors, found at 
~ ' much valued for its beautifiil 



Taycet 



Varde Ainrro, It. (i) A native carbonate of 
copper, of a greenish -blue colour; the Armtttian 
sloiu of Pliny. (2) A hlue-green pigment. 

Tarda Eteno. A dark green pigment, 
anciently used by the Venetian painters. 

Tardigria. A bright acetate of copper, used 
OS a green pigment. 

TardilM (Bloa and Oraen). A hydrated per- 
corbonate of copper. It is generally prepared 
by decomposhig the solution of nitrate of copper, 
by the addition of chalk. The refined blue and 
green verditers, see Carbonates of Copfek 
{Mountain tine). The verditer known as 
Bremen Green is produced by subjeclii« cooper 
to the action of sea salt and vitriol lor three 
months, (Cf. Chrvsocolla.) 

TeTatonn*, Med. Lat. The Vireton (q.v.J. 

Targe, O. E. A rod. In Medieval Arebi- 
tecture the shaft of a columru 

Tarf* Board, Arch. The external gable- 
board of a bouse, which is often elaborately 
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onuunenled with carvings. ~ (See Barcb 
Board.) 

T*rg«r* (Ft. verp, a, staff). Officets who 
canr a rod or staff of office. In the law courts 
a white wand, before the judges ; in cathedrals, 
&c., a rod tipped with silver. 

T«rgtillU, Sp. Gold or silver wire, without 
^Ik. 

Tannail, Fr. Silver gilt, or gilt bronze. 

VetmlenUtom. A kind of pavemcQI disposed 
in wiathed lines like the undulations of woims 
(vtrnui). (See Pavimentum.)  

Vem^lloB. The minium of the andents. 
A bright and beautiful red colour. 

Tennlliim. The bisulphurei of mercury in 
powder, a delicate bright red pigment which is 
fia!e or dtcfi ,- supposed to he the pigment known 
10 the Romans as minium. (Cf CiNNABAR, 

Red Lbai>.) 
VeniMl*, Chr. A term for the Vera 

Icon. 

Tarnatiim. See Estivation. 

Tamis-lCartiik Work. A Japanese style ol 
painting and enatnelling on furniture, carriages, 
and small objects, named after the iolrodticer, 
who was bom about 1 706. 

Vernon QaUery, founded in 1847 by the gift 
of Mr. Robert Venton of 157 pictures of the 
British school, is now in ihe South Kensington 
Museum. 

Verona Oreen. A variety of Green Earth 
<q.v.). (See AfPlANtJM.) 

VaroB* Swga. A ihin textile fabric, made of 
woisted, or mohair, and of cottoiL 

VaroBtM Otmil (See Carbonate op Cop- 

PBR.) 

VaTonisa. (Sec Vera Icon.) 

Vart, Her. Green, represented in eneraving 



VartieiUu, R. (wr/o, to turn}. The whorl 
of a spindle, a small disk of wood, stone, or 
metal, by means of which a rotary movement is 
given lo the spindle. [Cf, TuRHo.) 

Torn, R. Lilerally, a roastinR-spit made of 
wood and with an iron point. The term was 
also applied to a weapon of Samnite origin used 
by the Roman infantry, and bearing much re- 
semblance to a spit, (s) An arrow or dart. 
(Fr. virf.) 

Tomenlnn, R. idimin. of itm). A small 
javelin used by the Roman infantry. 

Tarvali, Varvala, Her. Small rings. 

Vwara, Hind. A Hindoo temple built on a 
circular plan. 

VetioR Piaei* (in Italian, mandorla, al- 
mond). The oblong gloiy surrounding the 
whole person of Our Lord, or the Virgin, or 
saints ascending into heaven. The st^s ot 
abl>eyt, colleges, and other religious establish- 
ments were ul of this form, (bee Fig. 684.) 



It is in Ibitn symbolical of the monogram 
txSvi. (See Acrostic.) 

Tcapn, Vm. 
pillanM, R. The 

bearera of a bier 

so called by the 
cotDinan people^ 
because they 
came to fetch the 
bodies in the 
evening {t/tifitr- 
tiim ItmfsTt). 
Teipon, Chr. 



in the English 
Church, Evening 

TMlMa. A 
kind of cloth. 

Toit, O. E. 

" A wide gar- 

FI1..6S4. Voica Piidi. ment readiing to 

the knees, open 

before, and turned up with a hdng or lining, 

the sleeves (umed up at the elbows." {Ran- 

dte Holme, 1683.) 

ViiuUa, Gr. and R. Festivals in honour of 
Vesta. Asses were driven through Rome, carry- 
ing wreaths of flowers and rolls. 

TMtRl*^ R. The priestesses of Ihe goddess 
Vesta, to whom the charge was committed of 
the sacred fira They were ori^nally four, 
subsequently six in number. Their distinctive 
dress was the infala fitting close to the head, 
with vittir depending, a long tunic of white 
linen, and the purple toga, or mantle, with a 
lo^ train to it 

Taitad, Her. Clothed. 

Vaitibnlo, Arcli. An entrancc-conrt or vacant 
space before the entrance to a house, temple, or 
other building. (See DoMUS.) 

Tsitmant, Chr. The hangings of an altar, 
and the robes of the clei^ ; toe term often com- 
prises also the sacred vessels. 

TMtl7, Chr. The modem vtitiarium in a 
church; called also the SacRISTY. 

Tothym,orTathjm, O.E. Afathom — sixfeeL 

Totturm, It. (Fr. vaiture). A travelling car- 
riage; 

Vaxlllatio, R. Troops under one vatillum ; 
and thence the troops of the allies. 

VozHlnm, K. A cavalry standard consisting 
of a square piece of woollen cloth spread upon 
a cross. (See Siona Militaria.) 

Vozilliuii S^alo, Med. Lot The Royal 
Standard. 

Via, R, The high road. These were so 
conscracted by the iS^mans that foUowing gene- 
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rations used them without repair for more than 
a thousand years. The earliest was the Afipian 
or the Creal South Road (Tom Rome to lirind'isi,' 
made B.C. 312 ; the Great North Road continued 
through Gaul was the Flaminian Road. The 
construclion of a Roman road was the follow- 
ing :— between trenches thirteen to fifteen feet 
apart, the grtmhnn or foundation was made 
firm, if necessary, in 1 marsh, with piles ; this 
was covered with large stones of a regulated 
size, such as London streets were formerly 
paved with {slaitimtn\, and this with msc- 
adamiied stones cemented with lime (nwAu), 
rammed down hard, and nine inches thick ; 
then came small shards of pottery, six inches 
thick, also cemented with lime {nudras), and 
over this the pavement of large blocks of the 
hardest stone (see SilEX), irregular, but fitted 
and joined with Che greatest ntcety, and 
perfec'ly smoothed with a slope for drainage. 

^ktimin, R. A provision for a journey. 
Adopted by the Christian Church in leference 
to the last offices of reli^on to the dying, with 
the obvious symbolical significance. 

nbta, R. A cross-bar and uprights foming 
a trestle. 

Tibrrtla, Med. Lat. A cannon. 

Tiaet. The seven ViCBScommonly met with 
in Christian allegory are i Anger, Avarice, Envy, 
lAist, Pride, Revenge, and Sloth. 

ViMMif, R. Twenty pounds weight = 14*987 
Ihs. avoirdupois. 

netlma, R, The animals osed for sacrifices 
were mostly domestic ; as bulls, sheep, goats, 
pigs, dogs, or horses ; each god hadhis favourite 
animals. The head of the victim was generally 
strewed with roasted barley meal, mixed with 
salt, and adorned with garlands, and sometimes 
its horns were gill. A bunch of hair was cut 
from its forehead and thrown into the fire as 
frimaiia. It was killed by a person called the 
fepa, not by (he priests ; ajid part of the intes- 
tines were bnrneit, ot (o river-gods, thi 






theri 



r, &c. 



Fig.«S). Victoria Cnm 



netoria Croii is 



render honour ta 
"conspicuous bra- 

flict by sea or land. 
It is worn on the left 
breast attached lo a 
blue ribbon for the 
Navy, and a red for 
the Army. 

ViatorUtuR. A 
silver coin (lamped 
with a figure of Vic- 
toiy, while hi ob- 



verse represented a bearded Jupiter. (Fig. 

6S6.) 

TicMry is repre- 
sented by the an- 
cients winged, and 
bearing a tatm 
branch and a lauril 
crown. Fig. 687 
is the beautiful de- 
vice adopted by 
Martin, King oC 
F,g.6«. Aragon, in 1396, 

with the motto, " Not in the Darkness." 



Fig.OB?. Viclury. Device of Moitin, fcinKofAngoii. 

Tienna. A kind of alpaca wool. 

Tient, R. (Gr. KiiimY A quarter in a city. 

TldrMoma, Fr. A large drinking-glass. 

Tialla, Fr. The "hurdy-gurdy, an nndent 
stringed instrument played with finger-lieys, and 
producing sound by the friction of a wheel 
mstead of a fiddle-bow. 

Tiatma Laka. (See CARHiNArED Lakes.) 

Vi anna White. (See Carbonateof Lead.) 

Vigatiit, R. [See ViCESSis.) 

^^etM (Fr. a little vim). A small wood- 
cut 01 illustration on a page. In Architecture, 
a running ornament of leaves and tendrils, com- 
mon in the hollow mouldings of Gothic Archi- 
tecture ; especially in the Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular styles. (Parker.) 

VihiMla. A musical instrument, represented 
in the celebrated Portico della Gloria of^ Santiago 
da Compostella, in Spain. It closelj' resembles 
the Rebec (q.v.). 

Tllla, R. A Roman farmstead or coontry 
house. It was divided into three distinct parts : 
the urtaiia, at house of the owner ; the rtutka, 
ot farm building in which Qk ilaves and animals 
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Hved; ajti the fi-ucfueria at maguhiefoiitoiiag 
the produce. 

ViliioM, R. A gardener. (See Hortus). 

Tlmuik, Hind. A Hindoo temple consisting 
merely of a building in Itie form of a pjrramid, 
allowing of several sloriis which recede one above 
the other. Vimanas are divided into five eroups : 
the medium vimana, called jan/inca ; Itie vic- 
torious {pantiial, the enonnous [Jayadtt), the 
admirable (atb' kuta), uiid tlie amiable {larva- 

Vln», Hind. A kind of Hindoo lyre fnr- 
nished with a small nuipber of strings. 

Vintlia. Roman festivals of two kinds — 
urtan and ruiHc. The former were kept on 
a3rd April, when the wine of the previous year 
was first broached ; the rustic on 19th August, 
when the vintage opened by the priest solemnly 

C' eking the first bunch of grapes, after a sacn- 
of Iambs to Jupiter. 

Tlnatleo. A coarse mahi^uiy wood, obtained 
in Madeira, from Pirtta Iimia. 

Tlasnlsm, R. [viiuio, to bind]. A general 
term lo denote anything that binds, fastens, 01 
clasps ; such as a string, lace, ribbon, chaplet, 
nr garland, strap, dog or slave, collar, manacles, 
fetters. (Sec Amentum, Collake, Cohpbs, 
Corona. &c.) 

Tlndl«l« {vindka, to claim). A fragment of 
any properly under dispute which, under the 
old Roman jurisprudence, the plaintifT was 
compelled to bring before the court and to place 
beneath his foot while slating his case ; if the 
property in question were a flock, Ihe vindida 
consisted of a tuft of wool ; if an estate or field, 
of a clod or (urf taken from the said estate or 
field. 

'nndieta, R. (vindico, to deliver). The rod 
with which the pra^or or his iictor strock a 
slave on tlie head in the ceremony of many- 
miiiio, by way of declaration that he was free. 
(See FtsTUCA.) 

THm. (See ViTIs.) 

Tine Blaek. Ink used in copper-plate print- 
ing ; prepared from the charred husks of grapes 
and the residue of the vine press. 

Tinea, R. (lit. a bower of vine -branches). 
The vinea, also called under the emperors 
cauiir, were a kind of mantelets or sheds 
employed in si^e operationK, made of light 
timbers covered with planks and the skins of 
animals. 

Tiaam >M«ataBi. (See Colluu Vina- 
Riuu.) 

VloL (See Fiddle.) 

TioU or Alto-liel*. A Imor violin : tuned 
an octave above the vialoncilh. It is larger 
than the ordinary violin and has four gut strines. 
of which the third and fourth are covered 



Its 1 
IS vula di braecio. 



L the 



inola Aa OamlML An instrument closely re- 
sembline the modern violoncello. (See Fig. 
689.) 



Fii. 6S9. Viol* da GiuiiIb. 

'noU d'Amore, It. An ol»olete spedei of 
violin producing a very sweet and peculiar tone 
by an arrangement of metal wires vibrating In 
nnison with Ihe gut-strings. 

Tiolat is a combination of equal red and 
blue. It is complementary lo yellow. In Chris- 
tian art, the colour violet or the amethyst, 
signified love and truth, or passion and suf- 

TioI*t Wood. A turnery wood of Guiana, 
theproduce of Andira viclacea. 

noUn. This instrument has thrregut strings, 
and a fourth of silver wire. The back, tuck, suUs, 
and cirrta are generally made of sycamore ; the 
bdly, baii-bar, setind-peit, and six blocks, of deal ; 
the fingtr-ioard and tail-fitct of ebony. The 
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Hindns claim the invention of the iinu, for a 
period about 3000 years B.C. (See FlDDLB.) 

yiolonoallo. A la^e and deep-toned instru- 
ment of the vial kind, the two lowest strings 
being covered with silver wire. 

Tbloaa, It. Contre-basso or double bass ; 
the largest instrameni of the violin kind. 

'nrmgo BImtbi. A fashion of ladies' dress 
in the reign of Charles L , perpetuated in the 
bishop's sleeves. 

Vire, Fr. A barbed arrow, used with the 
earW cross-bow. 

nnton. It. A peculiar form of arrow, the 
feathers in which are spirally arranged to pro- 
duce a spinning movement in its flight. 

Virga, R. A general term for any kind of 
rod or wand ; as, for instance, a riding-whip ; a 
switch for chastising children or slaves ; a very 
slight stick carried by a lictor to aid him in 
opening a way through the crowd for the magis- 
trate before whom he walked. 

^rgfttu, R. Striped ; a term applied to 



Fig. 690. Virciiul. lAlh ccniuiy. 

cloth or drapery ornamented with bands (virga), 
or (o anythmg plaited with twigs of osier, sudi 

Tli^insl. A musical instrument which ori- 
^naled in the middle ages. A specimen of the 
time of Elizabeth, in the form of a miniature 
fianoforit, is in the South Kensington Museum. 
(Fig. 690.) Itwas followed bythe Spinet (q.v.). 

Tirgil]* are usually represented soberly robed 
with long hair streaming down their backs. 
The parable of the wise and foolish viigins is a 
very common subject of medieval sculpture and 
church decoration. 

TMa, R. A very ancient term replaced by 
ARMILLA (q v.). 

Tiridariiim, R. An ornamental garden. 
(See HoHTUS.) 

Virtu, Fr, The quality of rareness, or ait ex- 



earl, by Henry VI. 



cellcncc sought in the selection of spedmetis of 
art-work by a VtrUiesB. 

TlrtSAt. A degree of the Mcond order of 
Angels. They are usually represented in com- 

flele armour bearing pennons and battle-axes- 
he Cardinal virtues are : Power, Prudence, 
Temperance, and Justice ; and the Thtelogiiol 
virtues are : Faith, Hope, and Charity. There 
are innumerable other virtues ' variously Tepre> 
senled in Christian allegory, opposed to corre- 
sponding Vices, 

- TirtiUM, It. A man skilled in the selectioQ 
of specimens of art- work. 

Tiieonnt (rice- 
comes). The fomtth 
degree of rank and 
dignity in the British 
peerage. Originally an 
earl's deputy In his 
county, made an ar- 
bitrary title of honour, 

in 1440. A viscoani's 
mantle is two doublings and a half of pbin 
fur. His coronet, granted by James I., has 
only a row of sixteen p«aris set close to the 

VIm, Arch. A spiral staircase. (See Newel.) 
" Vyce, a lourning Kiyre, ei(.'' [PaUfrmx.) 

nalUtion, Cbr. (It. La viiitazione; German, 
die HeimtiKhitng Maria). A frequent theme of 
Christian art, representing the meeting of the 
Virgin Mary and Elizabeth, the mother of St. 
John the Baptist (Consult Mri. yamaen'i 
Leandt o/tht Madonna.) 

Vitoi. The part of a helmet made to cover 
the face. (See UmbrIl.) 

Titii, «n«, R, and Chr. A rine or vine- 
branch with which a centurion punished any 
soldier who had neglected his duty. In Chris- 
tian symlHilism, the vine-stock with clusters of 
grapes is an emblem of the Church, Represen- 
tations of it are frequently met with on monu- 
ments of Christian art. 

VitrMinf Warsi. Wares having a glassy 
surface. (See Pottery.) 

TiCro dl Trlno (ItaL). An ornamental glass- 
work mvented by the Venetians in the 15th 
century, consisting of a sort of lace-work of 
white enamel 01 transparent glass, forming a 
series of diamond -shaped sections ; in the centre 
of each an air-lnibble was allowed to remain as 
a decoration. (FairhoU.) 
Vltnim, R. Glass (q.v.). 

TitruTUn 8«roU, Arch. A name given to a 
peculiar pattern of scroll-work, consisling of 
convolved undulatiotis, used in classical archi- 
tecture. {Parktr.) 

Tltta, R, A ribbon or band worn round 
the head by Roman women of free birth lo con- 
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fine their hair. Villa saa-a was a long ribbon 
CMnfining the flocks of wool which fonned an in- 
fiUa, and worn by the priests or the victim des- 
tined for sacrifice. The term was further 
applied lo the ribbon which passed round gar- 
laods or festoons of leaves and fruits, and thence 
to any ribbon employed in the decoration of an 
architectural motive, such as tori for instance, as 
shown in Fig. 693. 



cinque-foils are called htlUei mineres. {See 
Hbux.) 

VomBT, Tamil, R. A plough-share ; it re- 
sembled almost exactly our modem ones. 



Sneral term for any kind of place in which 
■e animals are kept ; such as aviaries, warrens, 
fish-ponds, game preserves, &c 

TmuiiM. A ^lue phosphate of iron, occa- 
sionally used as a pigtnent- 
TUm. A mask for ihe face. 

"Onwiih Ihii robe of mine, 
Thii viiard and thil rm !'■ 

(Old Play.) 

■nwr. (See Visor.) 

ToUtd, Her. Having the cenlral area re- 

ToUnt, Her. Flying- 

VaUnte Hm«. a piece of jouating-armour 
fastened lo the Grand-gardi above it, pro- 
tecting the neck and breast. 

ToUU.Fr. (OThesideowM^ofaTRIPTVCH- 
f2) A gauze veil worn at the back of the head, 
by ladies, in the Middle Ages. (See Fig. 704.) 

Tolnnen, R. (voIvb, to roll). A very long, 
narrow sheet made of strips of papyrus glued 
together. This sheet was gradually rolled r 
a wooden cylinder as the reader perused what 
was written on il, an operation expressed by 
the term evolvere voluHun. When a work was 
of considerable length, each book or chapter 
was rolled round a separate stick or wooden 
cylinder, so that a single volume {veltttntn) 
consisted of a large number of rolls. 

Tolnptn, O. £ A woman's cap or night- 
cap. 

" Th« tiip« of her while vftu^tn" 

{Oumtcr, Tkt MUIti'i Tall.) 

Volute, Arch, (volva, to roll), (i) The spiral 
KCroU peculiarly distinguishing the capital in Ihe 
Ionic order- (Fig. 694.) (2) The small volutes 
of the Corinthian capital which are placed at 
the four anises of the abatia ; th^ are called 
idkti majorti, while the volutes beneath the 



Tomitorti, R. (vomo, to dischar^). Doors 
in a theatre or amphitheatre openmg on (he 
corridors of Ihe building, or on to the uala 



leading inti 






,1 Romi 



irFlaviat 



amphitheatre, 

TotlTe Tablet!. Sculptured represenlattoi.^ 
of parts of the body affected with disease, 
oflered to Ihe goda, either in gratilude or propi- 
tiation. The superstition introduced by the 
ancient Egyptians has survived all religious re- 
volutions, and survives in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries at the present day. Wilkinson says :— 

•> tr— .1 J . <<:—<£ vu effected ther (<lie 

he Hod whoM inlcrpDBiEion 

•heikh'. lomb* 10 modm Egypt, »nd in ihe Romia 

 lie ch»Del« of li»ly iindoihercountnei, lonMEialeo 

Virgio 01 - -'■-  ■«"™~'-™' 



ienl EgypTiau*) frtqiwo 
[Died pert in the lemple i 
y had invoked, pm^lK 



Lliiude a 
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wedge-shaped stones (ring-stones) of which an 
arch is composed. 

yalcanalia. Roman festivals to Vulcan, cele- 
brated with games in the Flaminian circus on 
the 23rd August. The sacrifices were oijishes^ 
which the people threw into the fire ; and it was 
the custom to commence the work of the day by 
candle-light, in honour of the god ot fire. 

Yalned, Her. Wounded or bleeding. The 
pelican in its piety (Fig. 531) s described as 
vulning herself. 

Yaltnre, Egyp. Among the Egyptians, the 
vulture is the symbol of maternity, and accord- 



ingly a representation of it served to write the 
word mother, and the name of the goddess 
Maut. 

Yulture Feathers. Largely used for making 
artificial flowers ; the feathers of species of 
ctccjpitres imported from Bombay. 

vultarini, YaUure, R. A throw at dice. It 
is not known how many points made up a vul- 
ture, but it is clear from certain authors that it 
was a bad throw, although not so bad as the 
canis or dog. 

Yuyderi or Chiiden. Straps to draw toge- 
gether the parts of armour. 



w. 



This initial interchanges frequendy with gu :— a; ward, guard ; wicket^ guichet, Sfc, 



Wafteri, O. E. Blunted swords for exercise. 

Wftin, O. E. A wagon. 

Wainscot, Arch, (from the German Wand- 
Schotttn^ wall-covering), wooden panelling used 
to line the inner walls. 

Waist. The central part of the upper deck 
of a ship, between the fore and main masts. 

Wait. An old English wind instrument re- 
sembling the Shawm (q.v.). It was used by 
the watchmen or waights^ to proclaim the time 
of night. 

mka-tana. The war canoe of New Zea- 
land ; some of these are fifty feet long, by four 
feet beam, with a high stem-post. This and the 
carved prow are both richly decorated with a 
profusion of feathers. (Simmonds, ) 

Wakes (A.S. wacan). Originally vigils or 
eves of Saints' days. The late-^ahe of the 
Highlanders ; the fyke-wake oH\it txcc\y English, 
and the wake of the Irish are the remains of the 
ancient northern custom of watching the body 
of a deceased friend before burial. (Consult 
brand's Popular Antiquities.) 

Wales. I'he strong side -planks of the body 
of a ship, running fore and aft. 

Walking-sticks. (See Bourdon.) (See also 
Fig* 91*) Fairholt {Costume in England) gives 
the following quotation from an inventory of 
Greenwich Palace, temp. Henry VIII. 

" A cane, garnished with sylver and gilte, with astro- 
oomie upon tt. A cane, garnished with golde, having a 
perfume in the toppe, under that a diall, with a pair of 
twitchers, and a pair of coinpasses of golde, and a foot 
rule of golde, a knife and a me the haft of golde, with a 
whetstone tipped with golde." 

Under Charles II. bunches of ribands on the 
tops of canes were fashionable. 
Wall Painting. The Greek temples were 



brilliantly decorated with painting and gilding 
internally. The method hias been investigated 
and is described to be the colouring of the body 
of the wall of a pale yellow or golden colour, 
the triglyphs and mutules blue, the metopes 
and the tympanum red, and some other portions 
of the building green, and varying these tints or 
using them of greater or less intensity as the 
judgment of the artist dictated." {Hittorf Essay 
on the Polychromy of Greek Architecture. ) The 
colouring of the Egyptian bas-reliefs is familiar. 
The buildings of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were decorated with frescoes and moscUcs^ in the 
Augustan age of Roman art. In the Middle 
Ages the custom was continued of decorating 
with colour the architecture of sacred edifices ; 
and many old palaces and mansions in England 
show relics of the practice of decorating the walls 
with tempera, especially under Henry III. (See 
Frescoes, Stereochromy, Waterwork, &c.) 

Wallet The badge of the Gueux ; two 
hands clasped through the handles of a b^gar's 
wallet. (See Gueux.) 

Wall-plates, in building. Horizontal timbers, 
called plcUesy properly those at the top of a 
building under the roof. 

Walled, XoraiUte, Her. Made to represent 
brick or stonework. 

Walling Wax. The composition with which 
etchers make a wall round the plate upon which 
they are proceeding to pour the acid. (See 
Engraving.) 

Walnut, Chr. In Christian iconography the 
walnut is the symbol of perfection. (See 
Nut.) 

Walnut OIL (See Nut Oil.) 

Wambais (Saxon wambe, the belly). A stuff, 
ing of wool in the quilted tunic or Gambeson. 
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Tkmpnm, North Amencan Indian. Strings 
of shells worn as belts and used for inone]r. 
Wftng, Chinese. Yellow. The sacred 

WapenUln, O. E. A hundred, or district. 
The term is derived from wtapen-laking (or 
counting). 

Wapinihaw, O. E. A renew of weapons. 

" El fax visui Mmonim, quod didlur W.plnichiiir."' 

Wappenroak, Genn. A military cloak, with 



yard. (SeeBALLlUU.) 

TanbrM*. (See Vauntbrace.) 
Valaail or WmhI, O. E. [Saxon tmus heel, 
"to your health."), (i) A drinking-bout gene- 
rally. (2) A drink made of roasted apples. 
WatahBt, O. E. Pale blue. 

" Th« HphvTc none ii o( > walckil btu«." 

iSarHfiild'iAffKlismili S^flu'd. i»4 ) 

Watar, of a diamond ; its lustre. 

Watar-ODloor Fainting wsis gradually raised 
from the hard dry style of the last century to its 
present brilliancy, by the efforts of Nicholson, 
Copley Fieldiiig, Sandby, Varley, the great 
Turner, Pyne, Cattermole, Prout, &c., within 
the present century. The Water Colour 
Society's Enhibition wat begun in 1805. 
{Haydn's Did. of Dates.\ 

Watar Oolonn. The principal are Umon 
yellffw, gambegt, Indian yiilow, yiUnw echti, 
chrBnu, vermilion, light red, Indian red, rose 
madder, carmine, fmrfle madder, Vandyke briruin, 
sepia, brmvn pink, sap green, eaierald green, 
indigo, vllramarine, small, and eaball. 

Vatar-gildlng. Gilding with a thin coat of 



during the process of monut^ture, by means of 



wire or brass plates on the mould of the paper 
machine. 

Watar-Mape. A fanciful term sometmiei 
used to distinguish a sea riew froro a landscape. 

W■t•T-taU^ Arch. A horizontal set-off in 
a wall, sloped to throw off the wet. 

WatM-vork, O. E. WaU painting in di»- 

" A prtlly ilighl drollery, or ihe Germnii huntii^ in 
wUnvsr*, il worth a thouMnd of theK b«l-h»ngingl, 
■ndlheie fly-hillen Upeilriei. ' (i'*a*"/»air.) 

Watsrad (silk) having a shaded or diversified 
surface ; produced by placing two pieces of silk 
lengthways between metallic rollers, where ihey 
are subjected to different dmees of pressure. _ 

Wattaan Plottuaa. Idyllic scenes of imagi- 
nary Arcadian enjoyment, and a certain fanciful 
style of costume characteristic of Walteau's pic- 
tures, called in French "sctnes de la vie 

Wa'ttta. An Australian name for various 
woo<ls,of the Acacia species. 
Wkttlftl, Her. Having a comb and gills, as 

Warn-elontt, O. E. A waffionclolh. 

Wax. Bleached bees' -w" " ■'- — "•=' 
encaustic painting. 

Taz-psiutlng. (See Encaustic Paintino.) 

WaathaTOoek. ( See Fan b. ) 

WM^wing, Arch. The slope of flat sur- 
faces, for 'drainage. 

Wabhing Tftp*. A kind of broad tape. 

Wadgwood Tare. The maniifacture of 
Tosiah Wedgwood begun in 1759. " Etruria, 
in Suflfonlshtte. A fine white, cream-coloured 
ware, having a clear and hard body, with more 
compact glaze and more perfect substance than 
the majolica. Many of the groups on Wedgwood 
vases and plaqiies were designed by Flaiman. 

L niches round 



s the vehicle in 



Welding. The union of two pieces of metal 
together, by heat and pressure. 

walkha. The sky ; hence laeliin eyes, blue 
eyes. fSkakspeare.) 

Vall-iUiieaa*. A spiral staircase. (See 



Nr> 



lO 



WalahHMk. A medixval weapon, a kind 

of bill with a heoh at the back, used to drag a 
horse soldier from his saddle. 

Welt. A joint or fold in a texture. The 
term is variously explained as synonymous with 
guard, a facing to a gown; or purfies, i.e. 
fringes. (Consult /iiiVAo//, s.v.) 

Weltad Broeadei and ftnilti. Articles with 
folds in the texture ; lined and ribbed. 

Waned, A. S. The altar. 

" In chvrche 10 vo« llie iiy* '«'«^ Con"*"')'" ''I'™ 
'"^ {BtiirtVGltiealer.] . 
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WbUabons is the cOmmerciftl name for the | Suuin manuscripts ; the tbongt of the vrhips are 
MetH plates found In the mouth of the whale, I titelled, which would add to the difficulty of the 
of which ihece are about loo in each animal. I ^me. 

WUik, O. E. 
! _ A ttiffoi band. 

wkitk u used both 
pIsiD Add Uced, and 
u c^Jed al mou a 
(ois« or ,fitaiHg 
vhiik, bmuK it iJ.- 
Idh aboul Ibcihoul- 
den." [.Randlt 

WhUkrt, O. E. 

I A basket. S. 

I Whiitla. Pre- 

historic specimens 
I of whistles made 

of bones have been 
I disinterred among 

: relics of the Slone 

Age. The Mexi- 
cans in antiquity 
I made curiously 

I grotesque whistles 

I of baked clay re- 

presenting carica- 
tures of the human 
face and figure, 
bird^ beasts, and 
(lowers. (Consult 
jVbjko/ Instru- 
mmli iy Carl En- 
g'l) 

ThiU, in Chris- 
tian ait repre- 
sented by the 
the emblem of light, 
irginity, faith, joy. 



Fl(. «9;. Wcdcwood Vue. 

Whftfc-lWt. A modem piece of furniture, a 
light ^ebouil or stand. 

VIimL In Christian art, the attribute of 
St. Catherine, in allusion to the manner of 
her martyrdom, 

WhMl, Oatlwrlaa Wh*d. Represented in 
heraldry with curved spikes projecting from its 

Whaal SngnTing apon Olui. (See 

WtiMl-loek. A crude invention in gunuery, 

of the i6tli century, for winding up the trigger 
of a gun with a hand-winch. 

ininrard, O. E. A sword. 

Vhiipins-tajl are represented in Anglo- 



Fii.69a. FilW'Whiak.' 



diamond or silver, 
religious purity, inn 
and life, {.y.) 

WUM is in theory the result of the union 
of the three primary colours. The principal 
white pigments axcviAiuUad, Laieirkilt, JCrrmf 
vihiU, line lahilt, centtani while (q.v.). (See 
Carbonate OP Lead, Oxide op Zinc, &c) 

Whlta Capp«r. German silver. 

Whlta laad is the white pigment universally 
used for oil-painting ; it is considered a good 
dryer, and is used to render oil more drying. 
(Consult Mfrrifitld^s Treatise, &c., voL i. cl.). 
(See Carbonate op Lbad.) 

WUto TllrioL Sulphate op Zinc (q.v.). 

Tblting, as used for wait -painting, &c., is 
pure chalk, cleansed and ground with water. 

Tliittl*, O. E. A pocket clasp knife. 
{Shalnprari:^ 

Whole and EalvM. Proportional compasses 
used for the enlargement or reduction of drawings. 

Wliarlar. The wheel of a potter's lathe. 

VlakaT-work. Texture of osiers, or small 
twigs ; basket-work. 
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Wioket (Fr. Guichet), A small door per- 
forated in a larger one. 

Wigi (contraction of Periwigs, from Fr. per* 
ruqtu) were brought in from France in the i6th 
century. They took their greatest proportions 
in the time of Louis XIV. In the early i8th 
century also they are described as of immense 
size, ** large enough to have loaded a camel." 
And of this date is the celebrated wig-maker*s 
sign, in which Absalom was represented hang- 
ing by the hair in a tree, and King David weep- 
ing beneath, exclaiming, — 

" O Absalom ! O Absalom ! 
O Absalom, my son ! 
If thou hadst worn a ptriwig 
Thou hadst not been undone." 

Smaller varieties were called perukes or travel- 
ling-wigs ; and the campaign wigy which "hath 
knots or bobs^ a dildo on each side with a curled 
forehead." These diidos or pole-locks were the 
origin of the pigtail. (See Hair.) 

wiUon Carpets are a kind of Brussels car- 
peting, with the yams cut. 

Wimple, O. E. A nun's hood, covering the 
neck and shoulders, adopted by ladies in general, 
temp. Henry VII. 

Winchester Bushel. An ancient standard 
measure of capacity preserved in the Town Hall 
at Winchester. It dates from the reign of King 
Edgar. It is \%\ inches wide, and 8 inches 
deep. 

windows. The earliest of stained glass in 
Italy were painted by order of Pope Leo III., 
at Rome, in 795. The windows of some churches 
were closed with valves or shutters of stone, 
like those of the Duomo of Torcello, erected in 
lOoS. Others were filled with slabs of trans- 
parent talc or alabaster. The earliest painted 
glass in York Cathedral is of a.d. 1200. The 
use of elass windows in private houses was not 
general until the 14th century. During the 
Middle Aj^es glass windows were in movable 
wooden &mes, and were taken away by 
families when they travelled. (Consult HallanCs 
Middle AgeSf vol. ill.) Substitutes for glass were 
thin parchment or linen, painted and varnished^ 
or even paper. (Le Vieil^ de la Peinture sur 
Verre,) These paper windows may still be 
seen in villages in the north of Italy. 

Winds (Latini ^xf/f)- The impersonations of 
the winds were held in high veneration, espe- 
cially by the Athenians. The four principal 
were Eurus or Vultumus, the east or south-east 
wind ; Auster, the south wind, the Notus of the 
Greeks, pernicious to plants and men ; Zephy- 
rus, the son of Aurora and father of Carpus 
(fruit), a genial, health-bearing breeze, called 
also imn^ipos^ life-bearing; and Boreas, the 
strong north wind, usually represented with the 
feet of a serpent^ his wings dripping with golden 



dewdrops, and the train of his garment sweep- 
ing along the ground. Inferior winds were 
Solanus, in Greek Apeliotes, answering to the 
east, and represented as a young man holding 
fruit in his lap ; Africus, south-west, repre- 
sented with black wings and melancholy coun- 
tenance ; Corns, north-west, drives clouds of 
snow before him ; Aquilo, north-east by north, 
equally dreadful in appearance, from aquila^ an 
eagle, type of swiftness and impetuosity. 

Windsor Chairs. A plain kind of strong 
wooden chairs, so-called. 

Wings, from time immemorial, have been the 
Oriental and Egyptian symbol of power as well 
as of swiftness ; of the spiritual and aerial, in 
contradistinction to the human and the earthly ; 
also in Chaldaic and Babylonian remains, in the 
Lycian and Nineveh marbles, and on the gems 
and other relics of the Gnostics In Etruscan 
art all their divinities are winged. 

Wings, in theatres. The shifting side-scenes 
on the stage. In costume, the projections on 
the shoulders of a doublet. (See Fig. 91.) 

Wise Men, Chr. The Magi. (See Epi- 
phany.) 

Wisp, O. E. A broom. 

Woad. A dye plant — Isatis tinctoria. 

Wolf. In Egypt was worshipped at Lycopo- 
lis ; itfigures frequently among hieroglyphic signs. 
The Greeks had consecrated the wolf to Apollo, 
the Romans to Mars. In Christian (especially 
Spanish) art, an attribute of St Vincent, in 
allusion to the legend that wild beasts were 
driven away from his body after his martyrdom, 
by a raven. 

Wood-eanring. One of the most ancient 
manifestations of the art instinct of humanity is 
found in the very earliest relics of every nation. 
Especially in Egypt specimens remarkable for 
fidelity of representation have been recently dis- 
interred, and stand in the Boulac Museunu 
Among Christian countries Germany is the 
most distinguished in thb branch of art, but 
Holland and Belgium closely rival it in excel- 
lence and abundance of early specimens. Illus- 
trious English carvers in wood were mostly of 
Dutch or'German extraction. The most famous 
of them is Grinling Gibbons, employed by Sir 
Christopher Wren in the decoration of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. He excelled in carving 
flowers and foliage. 

Wood-iBngraving or Xylography. Box-wood 
is the only kind that can be used. The blocks 
when smoothed and polished are prepared for 
drawing on, by rubbing the polished surface 
with bath brick in very fine powder mixed with 
water. When this thin coating is dry, it is re- 
moved by rubbing the block on the palm of the 
hand ; its only use is to make the surface less 
slippery. There are four descriptions of cutting 
tools used in wood-engraving* The graver is 
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not very differeni from lh«t used for copper- 
plate, but has the point ground lo a. peculiar 
form by rubbing on a Turkey stom. Eight or 
■a\\M gratieri, of different sizes, are generally re- 



bcloDgiiig to Lord Sufford at GutcHy. 

quired, commencing with a very fine one, which 
is called the outline tool, and increasing in size 
or breadth. Tinling'a culling series of parallel 
lines, which, when enersved, form an even and 
nniform tint. For this proces* (here i* a dis- 



towards the centre of the block, and tial tools or 
ekisels for culting it awsy towards the ed^es. 
The earliest known wood -engraving, " The 
Vimn surrounded by four Saints," is dated 
1418. A print of it is in the Bnissela Museum, 

Wood-(kia. An American name for a large 
canoe made of bark. 

Woot The -weft, or cross -tex lure of febrica. 

WoolMMk. The seal of the Lord Chancellor, 
in the House of Lords. 

Working Srawtngi (Arch.) are enlarged por- 
tions of plans with details of a building, for the 
practical artificers to work from. 

Wonted (properly Worst e»d, spell also "mor- 



r')« 



stheni 



le givei 



cloth woven of the hard thread produced by the 
peculiar carding process that was invented at 
^fprtffdi/ in Norfolk; 1 4lh century. 

W04 or Tonwon, Egyp. The Egyptian name 
for the dog ; it is evidently an onomatopteia, 
like the name for a cat, which 11 written 
Maaou. (See Canis.) 

WrMth. Wreaths have at all time* been 
prominent among symbolical personal orna- 
ments ; always with an honourable or pleasant 
signification ; wreaths of ivy distinguished the 
votaries of Bacchus ; appropriate wreaths were 
invents! for sacrifices at the allar for heroic or 
priestly or literary distinction. (See OrlE, 
Crest, Wreath, &c) 

Wrest. O. E. An instrument 
for drawing up the stringi of a 
harp, (i'iaieifiiare.) 
W711, O. K. A narrow Hag. 
WyTani, WiTim, Her. A 
fabulous creature, a species of 
dragon with two' legs, and re- 
presented having its tail nowed. 
(Fig. 700.) 



X. 



{Tic lyllahlt iar- in Greek is geaerally rendered Syn, j.v.) 



Z. The Roman numeral for ten. 

t.Tit.liUTi Kaiblei. Sculptures found in 
iSjS at Xanthus, in ancient Lycia, now in the 
British Museum. The figures are Assyrian in 
character, and of a date not later than 500 B.C. 
Besides tlie so-called Harpy tomb (see Harpie!,), 
there are sieges, processions, and many figures, 
in the energetic action so remarkable in the 
Nineveh sculptures. Most of the figures are in 
profile : but the eyes, like those of Egyptian 
Kulptuces, are shown in fuU. 



Zshw. A small latoen-ri^ed thite-masted 
vessel, common in the Mediterranean. 

XMMgla,Gr. ({irayla). A subdivision of the 
Greek army consisting of 256 men, and suh- 
divideii into four tetrarchies, commanded by the 
Xt»agv3, an oflicer appointed by the Spartans, 
who had the control of the armies of the Greek 



Zaala, Gr. ({Jr«, lit. friendly gifts). 
Delicacies, dainties, or pastry which were si 
to one another by the Greeks and Romans 



(I) 
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a pledge of friendship, chiefly daring the Satur- 
nalia. (2) Decorations to the walls of guest- 
chambers consisting of paintings of stiTl life 
representing game, Suits, nsh, and flowers. 

Zenodoohiom, R. {iwo-loxMv), A low- 
Latin term for a hospice intended for the recep- 
tion of pilgrims and sick persons. Childebert 
founded a xenodochium at Lyons in the 6th 
century. 

Xerophagia, Chr. ({i?po-^7(a)« A six days' 
fast throughout Holy Week, during which the 
Christians of the primitive Churdi eat only 
bread with a little salt, and drank nothing but 
water. 

Xettei, Gr. (Lat. Sextarius). A Greek mea- 
sure of capacity ; very nearly a /iif/; equivalent 
to the Latin Sextarius. 

XoYtM, Egyp. A nome or division of Lower 
^gypty the capital of which was Khsonou -, 
Ammon-Ra was the principal deity there wor- 
shipped. 

J^lography. Wood-engraving (q.v.). 

Zylon, Gr. (lit. wood). A Greek measure of 
lengthf equal to 4 feet and 6 '6 inches. 

Xylopyrography. Poker-painting ; the art 
of burning pictures on to wood. 



ZjmeolB, Gr. (0t;y-o^iria). Festivals held at 
Athens in honour of Minerva, to commemorate 
the union of the inhabitants of Attica into a 
single city. These festivals were instituted by 
Theseus, and held every year in the month of 
July. Another name for them was Mttaciet 
(^crodcuu). 

Zyitas, Gr. ({ucrr^f). A covered place 
situated near a portico, within which, in a 
palaestra or stadium, athletes went through their 
exercises. Pausanias tells us that this part of 
the stadium received its name from the fact that 
Hercules used ever^ day to clear out the palaestra 
at Ells in order to mure himself to toil» and that 
he tore up many weeds by scraping ({^, to 
scrape, ^i/ffr^s). The baths and thermae at 
Rome were furnished with large xysti, in which 
young men went through a number of exercises. 
The term xystus was also generally applied by 
the Romans to the beds of rare flowers and 
shrubs in the centre of the peristyle ; it also de- 
noted a garden walk perfectly straight, and 
planted in a r^;ular style ; and lastly, an open 
walk or terrace in a garden attached to any 
building. 



Y. 



Tlie letter T is called the letter of Pythagoras 
because that philosopher made it the sym^l of 
life. The foot of the letter, he said, represented 
infancy, and as man gradually rises to the age of 
reason, he finds two paths set before him, the 
one leading to good, the other to evil, portrayed 
by two forks of the letter. The illustration is 
the device of Jean de Morvilliers (4- I577)i 
Chancellor of France ; the harrow tied to the 
Pythagorean T, a rebus on his name Mort- 
vu-liers— * * Death and life united. " The harrow 
is the symbol of Death, which makes all things 
equal. (Fig. 701.) 

Yaooa. An ornamental Jamaica wood used 
for cabinet-making. 

Yard (from the Saxon geard or gyrd, from 
gyrdan, to enclose). Originally estimated to 
measure the girth of a man's bodv; until 
Henry L decreed that it should be the length of 
his arm. 

Yataghan. A Turkish dagger or scimitar. 

Yawl. A man-of-war's boat, rowed with six 
oars. 

Yohma, Peruv. The name for wild cinnabar 
among the ancient Peruvians ; it was employed 
by them for painting the body and drawing 
iigures on the nee and arms. 



Yellow. One of the three primary colours ; 
producing with green, blue; and with red, 
oranee. The principal yellow pigments are 
gamSoge (bluish), gold ochre (reddish), yellow 




Fig. 701. Device of Morvilliers., (The Pythagorean Y.) 
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ochre^ ' Naples yellow^ chrome yelUnv^ lemon 
yellow, Indian yellow^ gall'Ston^y Romcui ochre. 
Mars yellow, terra di Siena, Italian pink, ccuL- 
mium yellow, &c. 

Tellow, in Christian art, or gold, was the 
symbol of the sun ; of the goodness of God, 
initiation or marriage, faith or fruitfiilness. In 
a bad sense yellow signifies inconstancy, jealousy, 
deceit ; in this sense it is ^ven to the traitor 
Judas, who is generally habited in dirty yellow. 

Tellow Anenio. (See Yellow Orpiment. ) 

Yellow Flag. Denoting sickness on board of 
a ship or Quarantine. 

Yellow Lake. A bright pigment, very sus- 
ceptible to the action of light or metal. (See 
Pinks.) 

Yellow MetaL A composition, two-thirds 
copper and one-third zinc. 

Yellow Oohre. An argillaceous earth, co- 
loured by admixture of iron. (See Ochre.) 

Yellow Orpiment {auripigmentum), A bright 
and pure yellow pigment, but not durable, and 
dries very slowly ; called also Yellow Arsenic, 

Yeoman of the Guard. A beef-eater ; one of 
the British sovereign's state body-guard ; below 
the gentleman-at-arms. Instituted at the coro- 
nation of Henry VII. in 1485. 

Yew. Taxus baccata. The word is lai-gely 
used in cabinet-making. The excellence of the 
wood for making bows led to the trees being 
planted in churchyards, to preserve them. 

Ymaigier. (See Imagier. ) 

Ymaigerie, Imagery, Med. (i) Illuminated 
borders on missals and manuscripts executed by 
the miniaturists of the Middle Ages. (2) fias- 
reliefs and sculptures on wood and stone. 

Yoke. A symbolical device assumed by Pope 
Leo X. in allusion to the text ''My yoke is 
easy,** expressed in the one word of the motto 
*^ Suave. (SeeTuGUM.) Fig. 702. 

York Collar. Her. Was fonned of alternate 
Suns and Roses. 

York Herald. One of the six Heralds of the 
College of Arms. (See Heralds.) 



. York Bose. Her. The white rose of the 
family of York. (See Fig. 589.) 

Yorkshire Grit. A stone used for polishing 
marble and engravers' copper plates. 



^^^ 




Fig. 70a. Yoke. Device of Pope Leo X. 

Ypret Laoe is the finest and most costly kind 
of Valenciennes. 

Ya, Chinese, (i) A hard and heavy stone, 
supposed to be a kind of agate which was used 
for the ancient musical instrument king, which 
was a kind of harmonicon made of slabs of 
sonorous stone of different sizes. (2) An ancient 
name for a curious wind instrument of high 
antiquity, which is still in use and is now called 
cheng. It consists of a number of tubes placed 
in a calabash, or bowl, and blown into through 
a long curved tube. 

Yaoatan. A province of Mexico remarkable for 
its architectural monuments of a forgotten civili- 
zation, described \yif Stephens, Incidmis of Travel 
in Yucatan, (See Mexican Architecture.) 

Ynfts. A kind of Russia leather, red and 
soft, with a pleasant smell. 

Yale, O. £. Christmas time. 



z. 



The initials Z and S and Z and C frequently interchange, especially in old words derived from 
the German, cu %ither, cither i sentner, centner, 6r*c. The German Z is pronounced ts. 



Zaba, Zava, An Arabic cuirass* {Afey- 
rick.) 
Zabaotk. (See Sabaoth.) 
Zafferano, It. Saffron. A vegetable yellow 



pigment. 
Zaifire 



(It. tajffiro). An ancient blue pigment, 



prepared from cobalt, of a sapphire blue, re* 
sembling smalt. 

Zamarilla, Sp. A loose jacket of sheep- 
skins. 

Zarf. An oriental saucer for coffee-cups. 

Zauea, Zavcha, or Zaiig% Gr. and R. A 
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soft and flexible leather boot a 



Max to Eutem 



,-..., K under the trousers. 

ZknUuui, Sp. A kind oT flowered silk. 

ZebiM. A common foim of sailing vessel b 
the Mediterranean, rigged with a lateen sail. 

Zabra Tood. The ffyavraballi of Guiana, a 
beautifal wood for furniture. 

ZabiL. The humped species to which the 
sacred Brahmin bull belongs, represented in 

Zanu, Gr, and R. (f^fia). A vessel of earthen- 
ware or mcta], a saucepan. 

ZMnismasjah, Arabic. A skin for carrying 
water- in the desert. 

ZMd-ATMta, Pers. " The Word of Life " 
or " Living Word." The sacred book of the 
Parsees ; it consists of two parts, one of which 
is written in Zmd, the other in Pihloi and 
Parat. The first part is called Vmdidad-Sidi, 
and the second B<mn4thtch. 

ZMkith. The centre of the aich of the sky 
overhead. (Cf. Nadir.) 

Z«ph7r TuD is tbe dyed worsted thread 
usually known as Btrlin loool. 

Zanzit*. A gem. (See Toukualinb.) 

ZigMf, Arch. One of the mouldings 
frequently used in Norman architecture, run- 
ning in ligiag lines. (See Fig. 4S8.) Fig. 123 
is an iilostiation of a variety of this orna- 
ment on a column. Zii/tig mouldings in 
cormeiion with pointed arches are characteristic 
of the transition period of architecture, from 
the Norman to the Early English, frequently 
called ^Aarran, 

ZinufM. An Oriental robe, called in 
England also Samare. Described as a lady's 
jacket : " it has a loose body and four side laps 
orskiits, which extend to the knee ; the sleeves 
short, cut to the elbow, turned up and faced." 
•— Bandit Holme. 

Zineognphy. Engraving on plates of zinc, 
introduced in 1817. (See PHOTOZINCOGRAPHY.) 
Zing Whits. A pigment recently introduced 
as a substitute for tbe preparations of white lead. 
It is little liable to change, either by atmospheric 
action or mixture with other pigments. It is the 
white OKide of zinc, and is also called Chinai 

Zlpo, Med. Lat. A shirt of mail 
Zlroon. A peculiar rare grey and brown 
earth, found in the true rough and opaque 
varieties of hyadnth stone, which are met with 
in Ceylon, Norway, Carinthia, and the UraL 
The term hyatinth is applied to the transparent 
and bright-coloured varieties of zircon, and 
jargoan to crystals devoid of colour and of a 
smoky tinge, occasionally sold as inferior dia- 
monds. \Simmonds' Com. Diet. ) 

Zither, A &vourite stringed instrument of a 
soft and sweet efTect, much used in the Austrian 
TyroL It is played lying flat on a table, and 



the strings struck with a plectrum worn on the 
thumb. 

Zoel* or BoalB, Arch. The plinth in classical 
architecture. 

Zodimaiu, Zttdiu, Gen. (fvSHuii, L e. per- 
taining to animals). The zone of the celestial 
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sphere which extends to eight degrees 01 
side of the ecliptic. The Egyptians bad repre- 
senlations of it in their temples, the most 
celebrated being that of Dtnderah, a cast of 
which is at the Louvre. Other iodises have 
also been found in the great temple of Esneh 
and at Comra-Lato. Many monuments of the 
Romano- Byzantine and Gothic periods possess 
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RpreMntations of iodises. They occur on 
doorways and other pirts of churches from the 
end of the loth century. In particular may be 
noted the one which figures on the bas-reliefs of 
the frieze in the side apsides of the Romano- 
Anviinniale church of St Paul d'Issoire. One 
of the Tartest lodiacs, dating from the beginning 
of the I Ith century, is that of the church of St. 
Viielay. The series of medallions which sur- 
round mc great tympanum representing Christ 
and the apostles, contain, independently of the 
signs of the zodiac, representations of the agri- 
cultural operations belonging to each month of 
the year. 

Zona, Gr. (i) 
A girdle, used to 
gird up the skirls 
of the dress for 
freedom of ac- 
tion (Fig. IS7)! 

solemnity, as si 
crificea or fune- 
rals, the girdle was relaxed, and the folds of the 
dress albwed to hang to (he feet (FFg. 537); 
as a part of the marriage ceremony it was taiien 
off. Upon the armour of men it supported the 
kilt, and was worn round the cuirass (Fig. 
705 ; cf. Fig. 44). It was generally used 
as a purse. The celebrated girdle (cesius) of 
Venus, which conferred beauty and inspired love, 
is not represented on the statues of (hat goddess. 
Thereis a town on the .i^ean Sea called Zona 
from the belt of trees upon it, still growing in 
the processional order in which they arrived 
when they left their native plantations and fol- 
lowed the music of Orpheus, (z) In Architec- 
ture, an entablature which encircles any isolated 
building. Lofty buildings surrounded by seven 
laiui were described as stflitcnia. (3) In 
painted vases, horizontal annular bands often 
decorated with animals. (See ZooFHORl.) 

Zonnlk. Diminutive of Zona. 

ZoomiTA, Arab. A double cUrionet. 

Zoophori. Bands of ornament on friezes, 
vases, &C., representing animals- (See Figs. 
706.707.) 



Zophonu, Gr. and 
R. (C>f^|»il. Lite- 
rally, bearing animals, 
and thence a friai, 
decorated with figures 
of animals, conven- 
tional or reaL 

Zotkaw, Gr. and 
R. (C>-Ai«ir)- A small 
chamber adjoining a 
larger apartment, 
whitber the occupant 
might retire for the 
purpose of study. (2) 
A small niche for tne 
reception of a statue, 
vase, or any other 
object. The Romans 
had a diminutive for 
tethtea, viz. tothtnda, 

ZiUBBlr*)), Egyp. 
A musical instrument; 
a double reed pipe. 
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